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GAZETTEER GLEANINGS IN CENTRAL INDIA. 
By MAJOR ©. ECKFORD LUARD, M.A, LA. 
WOMEN'S SONGS. 
These songa were collected in the country round Gwalior where tha Braj dialect 


is common, 

i. A girl bride's lament, 
Ja chajh mora baithie The peacock perched on the tree. 
Utar, re mori, maii chadhia ; Come down, Oh peacock, I would सात 
Ja chagh heroj apno micko. And see my mother's house from your seat. 
Aggam dekho, pacham dekho ; I looked south, and I looked west, 
Kahin na dikhe maeko. But nowhere could my bome be seen. 
Péirab dekho, uttar dekho : I looked east and I looked north 
N’ek na dikhe maeko, But not one glance fell on my home, 
Naua dat pardes ; The barber! gave me away to a foreign land, 
Naud bicharo, ky@ kare 1 But the barber is not to blame. 
Bambhna dat pardes : The priest consigned me to a foreign Jana, 
Bamhna bicharo, kya kare } But the priest is nowise to blame. 
Babula dai pardes; My dear father gave me to a foreign land, 
Babula bicharo, kyA kare ! But my dear father is not to blame. 
Tahii na dihod tori je re bijania. Yet will I not give thee thy fan 
Ghudla chadhe, bhaujai, kakul चक्री, If thy uncle come on his horse, sister-inlaw, 
Tahii ne dihoa tori je re bijania, Yet will I not give thee thy fan, 
Palki chaghe, tori mia jo awe, If thy mother come in a palli 
19105 na dikot, bhaujai, tori je re bijania | Yet, sister-in-law, will I notgive thee thy fan, 
Paci piiide tori lahori bendul awe, But if thy young sister come, even on foot, 
Tori dihoi, bhanjaf, bijni : I will give up thy fan : 
Hats deuigo, bhaujai, tori pijania, Laughingly will I then give thee thy fan, 


sister-in-law ! 
५ The barber actass go-between in arranging marriages, the priest, father and uacle also being 
congernad. 











4, A girl asks her brother for a gift, 


Bahin.—Ka ki, ka ki, re bird, lal kaman ; 
Kaui bhaié khelei ge gendri. 

Ramehandra ki 19 kamiin ; 

Lachhman bhaia, khele’ gendri, 

Khelat, khelat, re पा, ho gai sarjh; 
Bahnei thai haih dwar par 
Bhéi,—Bendul पादि hoe, sci maig leo, 
Jo man ichechha hoe, 

Behin—Bhaia jiman ko thir jo linoi, 


Bhaujai piwah ko gadwa 


Sister,—Brother who has a red bow, 

And plays at ball, 

(My brother has)a red bow like Ramchandra’s; 

My brother Lachhman plays at ball. 

थः playing brother, evening has come 

as thy sisters stand (begging) at the door. 

Brother —(sister) ask of me your request, 

Whatever wish is in your mind, 

Sister—I would have the dish in which my 
brother eate, | 

And the water-jar from which my brother's 
wife drinks, 


5 A girl’s song, 


La; ki,—Deola de re mere ne, bhiia badhai. 

Baihai—Kahe ko alan giro? Kahe ko 
palan garoT 

Kihe ki modon kil? 

Lavki—Sone ko alan giro; sone ko plan 
gare ; 

Rupe ki modo kil. 

4.02 44 apne bhaid ko: Ya par, mere bhaia, 
podhio , 

De sir sone ko top, 

Balar se bhitar gae ki mat len ; 


“Kaha jo dein bishii ko? Kaha kuiwarii 
ko १ 
Maié,—Kuiwarii dije chunri. 


Koakula di pardes ; 
Kakuli bicharo, kya kare ? 
Biran daf pardes ; 

Biran bichéro, kya kare? 
Mere karam dai pardes ; 


Karam bicharo, kya kare ? 
Mere bhag likho pardes. 
Kaghaj hoe, tahe baichie ; 
Karam na baiche aii. 
Pitar hoi, tahe badaliye ; 
Karam na badle, 181 
Kijata hoe, tahe pati ; 
Karam pa pate jac, 


Girl—Friend carpenter, give me a cradle 

Carpenier—Of what should I make the 
posts? Of what the body ? 

Of what should I fashion the nails ? 

Girl.—Of gold you must make the posts, 
and of gold the body ; ae) 

The nails fashion from silver. 

Girl to brother.—Dear brother, lie in this ; 


And wear your cap of golll, 

(My brother) went inside to ask his mother’s 
advice : 

“What (says he) shall { give the married 
women and what to the girls १५ 

Mother —To the girls give chunris. 


My uncle gave me to a foreign land, 

But my uncle is not to blame. 

My brother gave me to a foreign land, 

But my brother is not to blame, 

My past (merit) consigned me to a foreign 
land, 

But my past is not to blame, 

My fate had the foreign land written in it. 

A written paper one may read, 

But one's destiny cannot be read, 

Even brass you can mould, 

But fate you cannot alter, 

Even a well can be filled up, 

But you cannot fill in your own fate. 
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2. <A girl bride’s homesickness. 
Kankar kunian kakrili Near the stone-built well 
Wahai base rangrej ; “ Amar rang chunri.? dwells Dyer; “Dye my chuuri 





Raigi#, aisi re raigie chunri, O dyer, so dye it, my chunri, 

Dhing dhing rafgio sahelri: That on its back are my companion’s figures: 

Khelat hi din jae, So that I may pass the day with them. 

Murhan likhio 883 nanadia, On the part above my head put figures of 

६ my mother and sister-in-law, 

ण्यतः dharat raig jae, That the ring on which I rest the water 
; Sl jar may wear them away, 

Laman likhio sot! On the skirt print a figure of my co-wife, 

Chalat phirat rang jae, That as I walk she may fade away 

Ghuaghiai likhio mere biran, But on the veil print the figure of my 

brother 
Tin dekhat naif siried”’, That I may look on him and rejoice,” | 


Jorki—Hari kali ki, piri kalii ki, sakh?, Girl—Oh playmate, I had a fan of green 





meri re bijania ; | and yellow buds 
Arosii: hari 75 prosin hari lahore ; It has been stolen by my husband's young 
brother 
Deora ne hari, sakhi, meri re bijania, No neighbour took my fan, playmate. 
Tarka,.— Hathia chadhe, bhaujai, tere bibul Boy -—Sister-in-law, if thy father come 
# ऋ); upon an elephant, 
Bishi Dakhan ko chir, To the married coloured cloth from the 
Lerki.—Biahi paturiaa ud gaia: Girl—The married wretches have all gone ; 
Kuaiwarid rahin din char: Even the girls stayed but a day or sc, 
Rah gae jhanjhan rikb. Naught is left but withered trees 
Top ut&r lala bhaud giro: The boy took off his cap and fell upon the 
Peer el ground : 
Rah एव jhanjhan rukh, birinjan rikh. Naught remained but withered trees, decay- 
ing trees, 


NOTES ON THE GRAMMAR OF THE OLD WESTERN RAJASTHANI 
WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO APABHRAMCA AND 
TO GUJARAT! AND MARWARI. 
BY DR, L. ए. TESSITORI, UDINE, ITALY. 
( Continued from Vol. XLIII p. 236.) 

§75- Besides the postpositions which have been enumerated above and which are gene- 
tally used to give the simple meaning of the several declensional cases, Old Western Rajasthinj 
(and so all cognate vernaculars) possesses a number of other postpositions, which, as they 
have & more complicated meaning and perform the function of prepositions rather than of 
<ase terminations, must be classed separately. In some grammars of Neo-Indian 

3 Chunri. Cloth dyed in various colours by tying knots in it and then dipping it into the dye the 
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vernaculars, the latter are called prepositions. They are mostly nouns in the locative and in 
many cases they are identical with the locative adverbs (See ई 101). As regards their 
employment, they always come after the noun they thereby coinciding with the 
[estpositions proper, but differ from the latter in that the noun governed by them is very 
frequently put in the periphrastic genitive with naii (regularly inflected to nai, nal before 
post positions in the locative), instead than in the simple genitive, In the list below I have 
marked by (*) postpositi which are always construed with the periphrastic genitive and 
by ( 7 ) postpositions which are always construed with the simple genitive or with the simple 
base, whilst I have left unmarked postpositions, which are capable of either construction 

*antal (Ap. antaht <Skt. *anfasmin)“ In, inside, within `" F 580; 

*arathal, arthal, arihi (Skt. arthe) “ For” P., Dac. ; 

agal (Ap. aggahi <Skt. *agrasmin) ^" Before " Dd. 7 ; 

agals (Ap, aggille <Skt. agrile) ^ Before" P. 418 ; 

Maral (Ap.antaraht <Skt. *antarasmin) “In, within " F 636, ii, 4: 

मका (Ap. uppart <Skt. wpari) “ Over, above " (Adi C.); 

haji, kajai (Ap. hajje<8kt. karye) “ For" Indr., Dac., P 

*karani, °nai (Skt. kdrane) ‘“* For" Dag 

kedai (Cf. Mod. G-sj. kede) “ Behind, after " F 706, i, 2 : 

*chehi (Ap. chee, cheahi = द. chede) “ At the end of " Mu. ; 

} fai (Conjunctive participle from /alavaj} “ Except " Yog., iv., 99, Up. 67; 

*nimatial (Skt. *nimitiakena) “ For " Dd 

part, part, paral, puri, pairi (Ap. padr? = Skt. prakdresa) “ Like, after the manner 

01 `" Yog., Indr,, Adi., Bh., P 

pakhai (Ap. pakshahi < Skt. *paksasmin) “* Without" Adi., Dag., P., Mu., F 783 

pakhali (Ap. *patkhille <Skt. *paksile) “ All around `" Mu., F 591, ii. 3 

puthal, path (Ap. pufthaht <Skt. *prsthasmin) “After, behind " Adi C., Kanh. 43 

bahiri (Ap. bahire = Skt. bahye) ““ Without " P, 175 

bhitari (Skt. abhyaniare) “ Within” Vi. 3, Ja. 29 

viel, vicai (Ap. weci = Skt. varlmani, He., iv, 421. Ci. Pischel, § 202) “ Between = 
ए. 259, 276 

vieals (Ap. vicealle) “ Between " P. 602 - 

ving (Ap. view <Skt. vind) “ Without "1. 328, 320, 338 - 

*visai (Skt. vieaye) “ In, within " Kal. Adi. Bh.. ctu 

sanghalai (Skt. samghatale) “ In company with " Dd. 6 

*sangit (Ap. saigaht <Skt. *saagasmin) “ Along with " Sast, 48 

sanamuthai (Skt. sanmukhake) “ In front of "" Dd. 7 

*samipi (Skt. samipe) “ Near " Indr. 42 

t eahita (tatsama) * Together with ” ए, 396 

sakhi, sikhai (Ap. sakkhe <Skt. sikee) “ In the presence of ” Cra., P., F 647 

sima (Ap. कन्व <Skt. sima-) “ Upto, till Saat. 140, = From = Kanh. 105 

heti, hetai (From Skt. hefu) “ By reason of for = ५०३१. 101, F 532, iv, 3 


CHAPTER IV. 








ADJECTIVES. 
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case, but use an uninflected form in °-i throughout in declension. All the adjectival post- 
positions of the genitive, namely: (दवे, nad, kernd, rau, kaii, obey the same rule, and so alao 
the Eosressive gonitives of the personal pronouns and the present and past participles 
Examples for cach case are : 

Nom.: Viveta-ripiu Adthiu Cil, 1, basta-rapini sdpini Kal. 5, visaya-ripia pai Inde. 
44. ghiyada-tanad cigu Kal. 3 ; 

Accus, : tapa-nu wpadega Up. 3, m@hari dra P, 509 ; 

Instr. : ghanai adambari Adi C., dpani buddhit kari Kal. 5, sncha-nal ragii Bh., néma-ni 
sarikhait Adi. 75 ; 
nal Log. i, 68, diked lidhi-padl.ii Up. 39 ; 

Loc, : anerai dint Aci C., pachili ratai ibid., Jamund-nai fri P. 263, rani-ni bukgat 
Adi. C. ; 

Plural. 

Nom. : saghali-i riddhi Bh. 25, motakd kidd Yog. ii, 54, ahamkdra-na dhagi Indr. 67, 
fusuma-tani mala Kal. 28, mugati-nd sukha Ja, 3 - 

Instr. : tadhe vayue Up, 182, vacana-rapini dorii, Indr 2, cikane karme Bh. 76, narala- 
ni juélae Adi. 38, mahisa-ne m&se kari Yog. ii, 45; 

Obl.-Gen. : dina thodild-mihi Rs., saghala prasi-nai visai Yog. ii, 20, deva-~tand busuma- 
tani श ज Kal. 20 ; 

Loc.: ghani dese Kanh, 19, ghani digi-thi Adi, 18, sagale-hi yuddhe Adi C., farweara-ne 
philade F 562, i, 3. 

§77- To the general rule of the adjectives agreeing with the nouns, there is, however, 
one exception, which deserves notice. 168, though very rarely, nouns in the instru- 
mental have their adjectives in the oblique-genitive case Examples are : 

indriy:-raptya core “ By the thieves, the senses ” (Indr, 1), 

sesa thakata tevisa 8 [7] thamkare “ By the remaining twenty-three firthamkaras ” (Adi C.), 

sagala-hi dul:khe rahita “ Free from all pains °? (Adi C.). 

The same construction is adopted in Modern Gujarati, when an adjective refers to a 
noun in the instrumental (agentive), that is the subject of a transitive verb, 

$ 78. When adverbially used, adjectives are capable of two constructions, छोड, : they 
declined acconding to gender, number and case exactly like any attributive adjective. I shall 
eall “adjectival adverbs” adjectivesin the former construction and adverbial adjectives 
adjectives in the latter construction. The adjectival adverba will be dealt with in the 
chapter of the adverbs (see ई 102). Here are some examples of adverbial adjectives : 

gadhad abhimani ^" Very much proud " (Up. 27), 

gadhi dohili chai " (She) is very difficult” (Sagt. 8), 

fe putra ehavad sukhi "" That son (of yours) isso happy ! `" (AdiC.), 

nabha-thaki nicad étaryaii ‘‘ (He) alighted down from the aky ” (F 783, 52), 

vant avai pachaii vali “ (He) goes to the forest again " (२. 263), 

ka dvya pacha “ Why did you come back 1 = (P. 391), 

vahsli 18 valé “ Peturnscon " (fem.) (P. 308), 

aghaw jai te pdchou valai ^ After having gone forward, (he) turns back” (P. 584), 

pahili keha-ni piijé kari “‘ Whom should I worship first 1" (Adi C.), 
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sarpa grahiu bhalail, pavi kuguru-nai sevieai ridai nahi “ It is better catch hold of a 
snake, than resort to a bad preceptor "" (Sast. 38) 

The same practice has survived in both Gujarati and Marwari. In the latter language 
we have a clear example thereof in the employment of the adjectives paro, vero, ro to form 
a kind of verbal intensives. For the origin of these adjectives see ई 147. Instances of their 
employment in Old Western Rajasthani are the following : 

te urahad lyad “‘ Bring it here |" (Adi C.), 

kanya urahi avai “ Bring the maiden here!" (Adi C.), 

Candanabala-nu hatha parahad kidhaii “ (She) thrust Candanabala’s hand away " Up. 34 

aguci parahad kari “* After having removed impurity ” Up. 54. 

= In the same way asin all Neo-Indian vernaculars, in the Old Western Rajasthani 
too the comparative degree of the adjectives is expressed by putting the object, with which 
comparison is meant, in the ablative case. By such a process adjectives undergo no change 
In the MS. Up., however, I have met with some instances of the double suffix -erada being 
ailded to adjectival positive bases to give a comparative sense. This appears to be the usual 
way in which Somasundara renders into Old Western Rajasthani the Prakrit comparatives 
in -fara, -yara in the original, as may be seen from the three examples following : 

gadhera-lad (Pkt. suithuyaram) “* In a greater degree ", an adjectival adverb, (Up. 110), 

teha-i-pahi gadheradaii (Pkt. gurutaro) “ Even stronger than that " (Up. 142), 

dasa athava adhikerala (Pkt. dasa ahava aAkiyayere) “ Ten (men) or more `" (Up. 248) 

For an analogy in the cognate vernaculars, cf. the employment of the long form of the 
adjective to give the comparative meaning in Bihari (Hoernle’s Gaulian Grammar, § 388). 

Tho ablative postpositions, which are more commonly employed to make the compara- 

tive degree in Old Western Rajasthani are : 
pahj, pahanti and thakad, thaki, thi. Examples are : 

(1) tujha-nal jivya-pthi marara radia “ To thee death (is) better than life ' (Dag, i, 12), 

eka eka-pahi adhika dipai "^ The one is more shining than the other " (Cal. 74), 

ami-rasa-pahi edAiki ‘* Sweeter than ambrosia "’ (७91. 175), 

ciritriya-pahanti adhikad “ More than the men of good conduct " (Sast. 101), 

je jiva-nal sidhammi-péhanti dpand b4dhava-putra-kalatra-mulra-ipari adhikaii anuraga 
hui “ That being, who 18 for his own relations, sons, wife and friends more affection that 
for his co-religionists " (Say. 148). 

(2) samudra-nd pani-thakai gadhaii ghasaii “ Huger than the water of the sea `" 

Bh. 48), 
pi-thaki adhikaii ‘‘ This one (is) greater than we ` ' (Adi C.), 

gquru-thaki Gcai dsani baisai “* (He) sits on a seat higher than (his) preceptor's " (Cra.), 

ajanyd mid apadha-thi bhala‘* Unborn ones and dead ones (are) better than ignorants °” 
(P. 20). 

It will be seen that the last way of making the comparative, viz. by the postposition /Ai, 
is likewise common to the Modern Gujarati. Of the Gujarati comparatives with haraé? and 
Marwari with व 1 have found no traces in the MSS. I have seen 

In the two examples following, comparison is made by the comparative adjective wpaha- 
raii (See § 147) instead than by a posatposition of the ablative 

ajtana ipharad bi basta nathi“ There (is) no worse calamity than ignorance " (Adi, 55), 

ko léko di ipahari ghasud “ More numerous than « hund:ed of millions " (Up. 178). 

The superlative degree being macein much the same way as the comparative, the only 
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difference being in the general pronown séhu or sevi, hich is a3 a rule introduced in the former 
no particular mention of it need be made here. Let me only produce the fc'lowing instance 
of a superlative with the postposition mahi, which has an analogy in the superlative with 
चर (See Kellogg's Hindi Grammar, { 203, b) in Hind? 
eap4 mali vadad * This one (is) the greatest of all ra" (Adi C.). 
THA . र 
NUMERALS 
§8o. Cardinals are generally used uninilected, except for the plural instrumental case, 

in which tisy assume the ending =€, Quite probably the same inflection trey must undergo in 
the plural locative case, though I have found no instances of forma in °¢ with a locative mean- 
ing. The three cardinals 2,3,4 have no forms in गह, but they have in compensation a 
goneral obliqueform, which will be dealt with presently. The cardinals, of which [ have met 
evidence, are the following :— 

1: eka Bh., P., Up. ete. (Ap. ekka, kt. eka, (उप). eka) 

5: be,bi Indr., Yog., Dag, ete. (Ap. be, Skt. dve, Guj, be) 
binhi, binha, banki Cal. 15 ete. (Ap. binni, Skt.* dveni, Guj. banne) 
do Rs. 31,77, P. 14, Cat. 8 (Ap. do, Skt, dvau, Marw. do) 
dui Cat. 10 (Pkt, duve, Skt. dve) 

3: trim P., Yog., Cra., trinhé + त. tring Vi. 38 (Ap. tiani, Skt. érini, Guj. frana) 
tinna Vi. 35, tina AdiC., Cat. 6. (Ap. tinni, Skt, trini, Marw. tina) 
4: cyart Yog., Ratn., Cat. ete, (Ap. cari, Skt. catuéri, Guj. cara) 
5: pica Yog., Indr., ए. ete. (Ap., Skt, pafica, Guj, pica) 
6: cha Yog., Cal., Sagt. ete. (Ap. cha, Skt. च्च, Guj. cha) 
7: sifa Yog., (al., P. ete. (Ap. sulfa, Skt. sapta, Guj, sata) 
8 
9 
0 





: dtha Adi., Bh., Dag. ete. (Ap.attha, Skt. asta, Guj. atha) 

‡ nave Cat., P. eto. (Ap. ava, Skt, nava, (ण, nave) 

: dasa Yog., Ratn., Gal. ete, (Ap, dasa, Skt. daga, Guj. dasa) 

11: igydraha Cat. 26, igydra Yog. ii, 45, agyéra Up.93 (Ap. eggaraha, Skt. ekidaga, Guj. 


12: bara Yog., AdiC., ए. ate, (Ap. baraha, Skt. dvidaca, Guj. bara) 

13 : tera AdiO. (Ap. teraha, Skt. *trayadaca, Guj. tera) 

14: caudara Yog. iv, 67, 103, caiida Adi., पणता, Dd., 310, ete. (Ap. eaiiddaha, Skt. 
caturdaga, Guj. cauda) 

15: panaraha Cat. 22, panara Cra., Yog. etc. (Ap. pannaraha, Skt. paicadaca, G 
pandara) 
~. 16: sola Gal. Dd., Cat. ete. (Ap. solaha, Skt. solaga, Guj. sola) 

17 : sataraha Cat, 22, satara AdiC etc. (Ap. sattaraha, Skt. saptadaca Guj. satfara) 

18: afhara Yog. i., 23, adhdra Cal., P., AdiC. ete. (Ap. atthéraha, Skt. asiadaga, Guj 
adhara) 

19: navara Cal, 215 (Ap. * savaraha, navadaha, Skt. navadaga) 

egipavisa Pr, 6 (Ap, eginavimed, Skt. *apagunavimeati [sce Pischel’s Prakrit Grammar 
$ 444] Guj. oganiea) 

20: visa Pr., F580, Cat. ete. (Ap. visa, Skt. vimeati, Guj. visa), 21: ekavisa F 722, 29 - 
biviea Dag., Dd. AdiC. ete., baviea Dd. 7, 28: freviea F 722, 257, teviea 1010 24 
caiiviea P., Day., AdiC., Cat. etc., 25: pdénavisa Cra., panavisa Cat. 20, F 602, 27 
sailiviea F 663, 22, 28: atthavisa Pr. 20, atthavisa Cat. 20 
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30 : trisea F 580, ए 602, Cat, eto, (Ap. tied, Skt. trimgat, Guj. trisa), 31: ekatrisa Pr., F 646, 
272, 32 : batrisa Pr. 10, 33 : tetriea Cat. 19, 34: caiitrisa F 580, caiitisa Adi (., 35: panatrisa 
Cat. 18, paitrisa Cat. 18, paltisa Adi C., pltrisa Pr. 11,36: chatrisa Pr. 11, F 722, 68, satatrisa 
Cat. 17, 88: atthatrisa Pr. 29, 89: egusacaliea Pr. 11, 

40: cydliea Cat. 6, 17 (Ap. célisa, Skt. catvarimgat, Guj. व्क), 42: bitdlisa F 602, 
baitalisa F 602, Adi C., 43: traydlisa Cat., 16, 45: picitalisa F 580, 46: chaihailaliea F 722, 
41, 47 : satataliea Up. 219, 48 : athatalisa AdiC., 49 : ugunapdcasa Adit. 

50 ; pdcésa Cat. 5, F 722, 42, AdiC., (Ap. paicdsa, Skt. paieagal, Guj. pacdea) 62 : bavana 
Pr. 29, 54: copana F 535, vii, 2, 65 : pacavana Cat. 20, 56: chappana Rg. 63, chapana Reg. 70, 
F 722, 57 : sattavana Cat. 14. 

G0: = Up. 81, Sagt. 162, Cat. 4, 14 (Ap. sath, Skt. pasts, Guj. sa/ha) 63: tresethi 
Adi C., 64 : catisathi Adi C., F 722, F 728, 8, cadealths F 758, 66 : chasaths Cat. 13. 

70: sattari Cat. 13 (Ap. satari, Skt. saplati, Guj. sitlera), 71: ekotarai Ratn. 348, 72: 
bahatiari AdiC., Cat, 13, bahatari Cat, 12, bahutari Adi, 79, buhatari Ratn. 76, buhutari 
Ratn. 10, 76: solotara Cat. 5, का : satiolara Cat. 7, TB: athettart, Salibhadracaritra 501, 
atthottara Up. 91. 

80: aisi Pr. 29 (Ap. asi, Skt. agiti, Guj. क), 81 : पुन Cat, 11, 84 : cadrasi AdiC., F 722, 
Cat. 2, 12, 85 : pacdsi Vi. 174, 88 ; atfhaei Cat. 10 

90 : Not found (Ap. *zaii, Skt. navati, Guj. nevii), 98: trané Cat. 9,95: 2066 Cat. 3, 
8, 96 : chydnd Aj. 11,98: atthiana AdiC., affhapii Up. 23, 99 : navan Up. 153. 

100 : saii AdiC., Cil., ete. (Ap. sail, Skt. gatam, Guj. 50) singular, sal P., Yog., Sast. etc. 
(Ap. saai, Skt. ६०५०१५१) plural, 101: ikasadi Cat. 6,108: ekasaiatha Dd. 4, 160: saiisdthi Sast 
162, 499 : ६१३११००००१ Up. 33,500: pleasal AdiC,, Up. 33, 700: séfasai Pr. 29, 900: navasai 
Pr. 29, ete. 

Examples of the plural instrumental inflectional case are 

che pice bole’ By means of these five things `" (Up. 72), 

एवया chahe bhagi kari “ After having divided the place into six parts " (Up. 152), 

trise muharte eka ahordétri “ Thirty muhdrtas are one ahoratri " (F 602) 

Instances of cardinals being similarly inflected in the plural instrumental in गयं are 
not wanting in the Apabhramea (See Pischel’s Prakrit Grammar, § 447), 

The cardinal sai is a neuter substantive and it has a plural form sal, which is used both 
for the direct and for the oblique cases. Ex. : 

vighna-na sal “ Hundreds of obstacles `` ($a3t. 85), 

pacasal-ni kalaira hui © (She) became the wife of (those) five hundred (thieves)" (Up. 33). 

§ 81. ‘The cardinals 2, 3, 4 have the genitive-oblique forms: bihi, trihi, cihi, of which 
the first likewise occursin the Apabhramga and the two others might cither be derived frcm 
Apabbramoa "hi, *eaiihil, if such forms ever existed, or be explained as having been formed 

after the analogy of bikid. They are used instead of the direct forms in all cases, whenever a 
definite meaning is required, thereby exactly coinciding in both origin and usage with the 
so-called ^“ Aggregatiyes ' ` of Hindi (See Kellogg's Hindi Grammar, § 223). Examples : 

Akhi bihu-m? antara kisad “ Which (ia } the difference between the two eyes ?  (F'783, 31 

kavana bihi cora “ Which of the two (is) the thief 1" (P. 268), 

mili vata kidhi behu jane ^^ Having met each other, the two engaged in conversation ” 
(P. 685), 

hihu-i vastu “ Both the things `" (Dag, iv), 
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च hatha-ni dasa-i हद्षदः “ The ten fingers in both the hands ” (Cra.) 

aépopad trihii ह karia “ three brought about thie by themselves " (P. 270), 

simha-raya te trihd-na? kahai “ King Lion says to those three " (P. 574), 

cihil bhaed-tani “ Of the four languages "” (Dag.), 

mése ch’ tanaj ands“ At the end of the four months " (R3, 5), 

लक dist * Inthe four directions.” P. 11, Up. 60. 

In opposition. to these gen'tive-oblique forms, the direct ones are generally used in the 
indefinite meaning, as in : 

bi gola mati-na “ Two balls of earth " (Indr. 20). 

All other cardinals, which have no genitive-oblique form in -hd, substitute for it the 

adhara-i lim “ The eighteen alphabets " (Adi C.), 

te batrisa-i bala “ Those thirty-two girls ” (Cal. 60), 

dvya Jina treviea-i ‘* The (other) twenty-three Jinas came ™ (F722, 257), 

fe chaa-i mitra “‘ The six friends " (Adi C.). 

The same emphatic -i may be added, in quite the same meaning, to the direct forms 
of 2,3,4too. Ex. : 

te triani-i rahaj jala-thima “ Those three live in the water " (P. 521), 

te cyara ~ fenal vani rahai “ Those four ones live in the forest " (P. 574). 

Of multiplicatives I have noticed but one instance, to wit 

पि णां sat "^ Three times seven" (Up. 81), where apparently, sdf? is a plural neuter 
form. 

§ 8a. Ordinals are as a rule formed from the cardinals by the addition of the adjectival 
suffix -mai (fem. -mi), which is identical with the Apabhramga -mad, Skt. —makah. Thus : 
éegisavisamai “ Nineteenth" (Pr. 6) from eginevisa, treviaamad “ Twenty-third" (Pr. 8) 
from ireyisa, eto. Thoy are inflected like regular adjectives throughout. The first ordim 
however, are formed in a different wey, after the mode of Sanskrit and Apabhramga, 
to wit 

1: pahilai Yog., Up., AdiC., etc., a form which is also found in the Apabhramga and 
which Pischel traces back to a Skt. *Prathilakah (Prakrit Grammar, § 440). Modern Guj. 

॥ : bijai AdiC., Yog., P. etc.,from Ap. *iijjaii (cf. Mahliragri)<Skt. dvitiyakat 
Guj. bifo. 

ili: trijad Bh., Ratn., Yog., from Ap. taijjad, tiijjali<Skt.trliyakah. Guy, trijo. 

iv : caiithaii Rs., Ratn., Yog., and ewthu Yog. iv, 137, Cal. 25, from Ap. caitthad <Skt, 
caturthakah, Guj. catho. 

v: Regular 

vi: chatithad Rs,, F 602, identical with the Prakrit and Apabhramga form, from 
Skt. sastakah, Guj. chatho. 

In the same way as the regular ordinals, is formed the adjective ananfamad, as if it 
were “ Infiniteth ” (F 580, Up. 197). In AdiC, there is one instance of an ordinal ending 
in -iai, to wit: caivisial “ Twenty-fourth ^. 
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CHAPTER VI. 
PRONOUNS. 

§83. The first personal pronounis mostiy met noder the form Af, which is but a 
contraction of Ap. Jai<Skt. ahakim. The Apabhramcsa uncontracted form, however, is 
also found in the MSS. P., Up., Sasi. The weak form Ad of the Modern Gujarati 8 also 
common (Cil., Yog., Dag.,F 535, F 663), though in many cases it is no doubt erroneously 
written for A. Modera Marwari has retained Ad, but Gujarati, which, as already remarked, 
has a strong tendency to prefer the weak forms in “ad to the strong onesin “ai > =, has 
adopted Aj. In poetry (P. 118, 641, €50, ete.), an emphatic form Afa or Afya is tu be met 
with. ‘The instramental-agentive form is mai(Kal., P., Qri., Up.) as in the Apabhramca 
(< Skt. maya). In the Modern Marwari, this form has come to be used asa general oblique 
form. For the genitive-oblique case there are twosets of forms, wiz.: 1) mujha (Rs, P., 
F783), majha (Ratn.) ( > Guj. maja), which is from Ap. majjhu < Skt, mahyam, and 2) 
जाई (AdiC.), mo (ibid.), mfha (P., Sa>t.), of which the two former are from Ap, * mahu <Skt. 
mahyam, and the latter is probably from Ap. *mahuAa,a redundant combination of the 
simple genitive mahu with the genitive termination -ha. Cf. the form tujjhahe, which 
occurs in the Apabhramea (See Pischel’s Materialien zur Kenninise des Apabhramga, xxxv). 
The latter set is chiefly used before postpositions, P.-30 there occurs a genitive form 
muhi, used in the meaning of the dative quite in the same way as in the dialevts 
further ir the East. Modern Gujarati and Marwari have curtailed mahu to ma, mha. No 
instances of other inflectional cases are available in the aingular. The possessive genitive 
forms are: majuraii and, rarely, maharad (ए 580, F 722), irom Ap. maharaii (See §48) < Skt. 
* mahakaryakeh (Pischel’s Prakr. Gr.,§434); quite exceptional are merai (F 608) and moraii 
(F 694), both of which seem to point to the East and bear an analogy to the Braja and 
Bundelt oblique forms mo, me. Gujarati and Marwari have méro, mAdro. Agreeably to 
the general remark made § 65, the Incative maharaj, “ral of the possessive genitive is 
commonly employed to give the sense of the dative case (Ratn., P., Adi., F 783), From 
the genitive-oblique the following casas are formed periphrastically : majha-nai (dat., Ratan. 
319), mujha-nai (acc., ए. 210), majha-rahal (gen,, Kal. 6), m@-nai (dat., AdiC.), miha-nai 
(acc., dat., P., Sagt.), mo-nai (ace., dat., AdiC,) ete 

§ 84. For the plural, the nominative-accusative form is amhe,asin the Apabhramee: 
{= Skt, asme). The final “e being commonly s.on-idered as short, the word is often 
written amAi (Vi., P., etc.) Gujarati and Marwari have ame and mhe, me respectively. The 
genitive-oblique form is amha( > Guj. ama), which is also identical with Prakrit and 
Apabhramg. amha, amhahd = Skt. aymakam . The Apabhramga entire form amAahd has 
been preserved in वकात्‌, which occurs in the MS. Adi(’., and is the prototype of Marwari 
mid. P.489 amAa is used for the accusative. The form amd, which had been hitherto 
known énly for its being mentioned by Prakrit Grammarians, occurs twice in P,, namely once 
in he meaning of a genitive (546), and the other time in the meaning of a nominative (404) 
1४.5४1 survives in Modern Gujarati amo, The possessive genitive is amharaii( > Guj 

Mirw. mAdro, n:éro), from Ap. amharai < Skt. *asmatkaryakah, and it has a locative 
amhara,° rai, which is used for the dative. Another dative is formed periphrastically 
amha-nai (P., AdiC.) 
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§85. The Modern Gujarat? कव (°ne) and Marwari सन, which are used for the “rst 
personal pronoun plural, when the person addressed is included by the speaker, are likewise 
found in the Old Western Rajasthani, namely the former in the MS. Rain., where it is very 
frequently used for the nominative case, and the latter in the MS. ddi@., where it appears 
under the forms dpa, Ope for the nominative and ap3 for the genitive-oblique case. The 
latter form is evidently from Apabhramga *appahd, *appaha and in Modern Marwari its use 
has been extended to the direct cases also, In the same MS. Adi(’., we meet with instance 
of épanaj (page 5 b), apparently used as a dative. 

§ 86. The second personal pronoun has forms quite parallel with those of the first 
personal pronoun, viz. : nominative tag (P., Up., Sast.), @, from Ap. tuhad < Skt. toal=m, and 
(8a, (वाव (P., Kal., Bh.), emphatic forms, which are possibly to be explained as redundants 
genitives, Marway? has (8, {06 [ = Ap. ६४95} and Gujarati tz. The instrumental-agentive 
forms are ‘al (Kal,, Bh., Adi, P., eto.), tit (Kanh. 101, 102), @ (Rs. 65), all from 
Ap. faf < Skt. teayi. In the MS. Kal., fat is used also tor the accusative (10, 
12, 23), much in the same way as it is maf in the Apabhramga (cf. Siddhahemacandra 
370, +, 401, 4, 414, +) Like maf, taf also has become a general oblique form in Marwari 
The genitive-oblique forms are: tujhe (कतर) Kal. Bh., ए, ete.), tajha (Kal. 23), 
from Ap. tujjhu = Skt. *twhyam, and द (Adi C.), f@ha(P., AdiC), from Apabhrangae 
tuhu, * tuhuha. FP 795, 18 tujha is used for the accusative. The possessive genitive us 
téharad from Ap. twharad = Skt. *tuhakaryakah. whereof the locative form ftaharai is 
Gujariti have द and taro respectively. Examples of the periphrastic forms are: 
tujha-nai (acc., dat., P., Bh.), tajha-rahal (dat., gen., ace., Kal.), (क्वो (dat., उत ©), 
M@ha-naj (dat., acc., P.). 

§87. For the plural, the following forms are evidenced ; nominative-accusative tumhe 
general form, and its derivatives éumAi (Vi., P.), tamhe (Kal, 25, Ratn., P.), tamAi (Vi), 
tuhe (Adi (1.). all from Ap. धाद < Skt. “tweme; instrumental fumAe (P. 214, 261), tamAe 
(ए. 109), from Ap. tumhehi; genitive-oblique tumha, ‘umhd (AdiC.) from Ap. tumhg(ha) 

<Skt. *tumdkam, and tumho (P. 465), which last form is also used for the nominative 
(P. 493) and for the vocative case (P. 160). The possessive genitive is tumAdraii (tamAérad, 
Ratn.), from Ap. tumhéraii = Skt, “tusmatharyakah, and from it the locative-dative 
tumhdrai (tamharai) is formed. Modern Gujarati has fame for the direct, fama for the 
genitive-oblique and (वकाम for the possessive genitive; and Marwari tame, the (= 0. W. 
Rajasthant tuhe) for the direct, tam4, tht ( = 0. W. Rajasthani tumA4) for the oblique, and 
tam4ro, tharo for the possessive genitive. 

६ 88. Before turning to the consideration of the other pronouns, it will be necessary 
to remark that, witha very few exceptions chiefly confined tothe forms that have become 
adverbs, the pronouns proper are liable to be used adjectivally also, and vice versa most of the 
pronominal adjectives are often practically employed in the function of independent 
pronouns, It is, in my opinion, out of such a confusion—and possibly also out of the analogy 
of Apabhran¢s eha- ( = Skt, est-)}—that such forms as jeha, teha, keha, which are pronominal 
adjectives in their origin, have crept into the paradigm of the pronouns proper. 

(To be continued). 
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SOME ANGLO-INDIAN WORTHIES OF THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. 

BY LAVINIA MARY ANSTEY. 
(Continued from Vol. XLIII. page 255.) 

In January, 1674, Smith wrote from “ Hugly Garden” to Edwards,*9 “T तणू ere long 
in Cassambazar to enquire of you." He was then occupied with his own business, though 
there was “little trade stirring.” He had bought “Ophium" of Edmund Bugden and 
desired a “ good Rapier and Belt wrought” to be made forhim. He was then mediating 
return to Europe for he remarked, “ feare I shall have 8000 rupees ly dead till his [Richard 
Mohun's or both our arrivalls in England.” This hardly tallies with the story of his ruin in 
his letter of October 1673 to the Company 

A month later, on the 13th February 1674, Smith again wrote to Edwards!” regretti 
that he could neither go to Kisimbazir, as he had intended, nor would Edwards’ affairs 
allow of his coming to Hogli, where Smith was apparently acting under Clavell, for he adds, 
“believe Mr. Clavell and I shall be gone to Ballasore before your returne from the Spaw,‘1 
but hope our stay will not be long.” Ie urged his friend to “remember by next to send 
to Balasor 

Meanwhile Clavell had been desired by the Agent at Fort St. George to furnish infor- 
mation regarding Smith's complaints He replied, in May 1674,4° “For your satisia 
the complaint of Mr. John Smith, wee referr you to the coppy of the Consultation here and 
to the instructions given Mr. Elwes and Hervy concerning him, and have only to add that 
though there was ten dayes limited for his leaving Decca, hee was not pressed but came 
away at his own leisure, nor did wee give any order for the Seizing of his goods, nor cver 
heard that any of his goods were seized.” 

There are three letters to Edwards from Smith during his stay at Balasor in May and 
June 1674, On the 13th May he wrote in cipher* that he had “ended” his Dacca accounts 
and was “ proceeding farther ; of its successe shall advise when know my selfs.” 'This remark 
Edwards,*® if he had “‘ resigned up the warehouse," to ‘come downe, which you may by 
writing the least word to W[alter] तषा]. Two days later, he desired his friend to send 
him two pieces of “ Taffaties."*¢ 

On the 18th August, 1674, Sinith returned to High. (On the 19th he wrote to Edwards‘? 
aasure you of my Long stay, coming on my owne business, and as soone as that done must 
bee gone.” Shortly after, he was attacked by fever and inc .pacitated for 8 fortnight. +s 
His stay at Higli seemed to occasion surprise among the Company's servants and was 
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commented on by Thomas Pace and Edward Reade in August and September.‘® All this 
time he had failed to arrange a meeting with his friend Edwards,** whose regard for him 
had evidently leasened since his dismissal from Dacea. On the 17th October, Clavell wrote 
peremptorily to Hagli summoning Smith back to Balasor.™ “It wiil be needful that 
Mr. John Smith take bis passage of the firet of the Company’s sloops that comes this way, 
to be assisting here, and we order him so to doe.” 

In cumpliance with these orders, Smith left Higli on the 29th October.5? On his 
ly strained. He, therefore, without permission, went off in a +^ country ship" to Fort St 
George to make out a case for himself with the Council there.*2 On the 28th December 
1674 Clavell wrote to the Agent,5' “These may also informe you that Mr. John Smith 
ageinst our order, is proceeded on the ship Nossa Senlusa de Monte, whereof Mr. Richard 
Naplis is Pilot, upon pretence, as wee are. informed, that he may recover some debts which 
he pretends aredue unto him onthe Coast, but weecan informe you that if any such 
Debts are, they are long since assignd to perticular persons to whome he is considerably 
indebted, and therefore wee presume his-Clandestine departure hath been to evade the 
disquisition of what he Maliciously wrote to the right worshipfull Agent the 4th of May 
last,”” Clavell further remarked that Smith, if innocent, could have cleared himself at 
Kalagor, “ where witnesses were present and an enquiry could have been held. He went 
on to accuse him of charging the Company with his own debts, of securing himself against 
legal demands made on him in Dacca, and of mortgaging unsold goods belonging to the 
Company to persons to whom he was indebted. The Council at “the Bay urged the Agent _ 
at “the Fort” to send Commissioners to impartially investigate the case of Smith and also 
that of Joseph Hall, another thorn in their side. 

The sympathies of the Agent and Council at Fort St. George were evidently with the 
malcontents, Ata Consultation held at Fort 8t. George on the 18th February, 1675,55 
reference was made to “the endless debates and mutual] asperpersions in and from the 
Bay between the Chief and Fagtors there, and their displacing of Mr. Joseph Hall and 
Mr. John Smith from their places of Second of Hughley and Ballasore and Chief of Dacca, 
without orders from hence, there appearing unto the Agent and Councell to be much of 
private matter in their cases, these feuds having now continued many yeara . . 
the great disturbance of our Honoble, Employers and their affaires and of this Agency who 
have laboured thus long to reconcile them and remove these scandalls and offences but. 
hitherto in vaine.” It was decided to be useless to send commissioners to investigate the 
matter until definite orders were received from the Company, and therefore the Council 
contented themselves with or John Smith “ to be restored to his Chiefship at Dacca” 
and Elwes to be sent as second to Patna. They further directed that, for the future, no 
Chiefs of subordinate factories should be displaced without orders from “ the Fort.” 

These recommendations were not carried out, forin May, 1675, Smith was once more at 
Hagli and at variance with (क्या. On the 22nd he apologised to Edwards for not 
having “ writ’ since his “ arrivall from the Coast,” but pleaded want of time and “some 
differences created by Mr. Clavell not obeying the Agents orders.” Hoe added that he was 
a eee ee A a ee ee in 
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“resolved by next shippa for the Fort, God willing, and I shall want money to adjust with 
some creditors, which they made a great crime my last Voyage; therefore pray use your 
utmost endeavours speedily to send mee what you ow mee . , ण्डा Smith's intentions 
to proceed to Fort St. George were frustrated, and in consequence he made common cause 
with Joseph Hall, who temporarily usurped Walter Clavell’s position at Balasor, where both 
‘actors contrived to make themselves exceedingly obnoxious to their fellows.6* Finding 
himself baulked in his hopes of recovering the Chiefship of Dacca, Smith sent a written 
statement of his grievances to the Council at Fort St. Geo ge, in January, °676, as follows: 
“I was in hopes to have waited upon your worship In Councell with Mr, Clavell and Mar 

shall, but Mr. Clavell was not pleased to admit or heare of any such thing, by which you 
may judge how things have been carryed. Mr, Robert Elwes hath been dead about a 
moneth, yet it was not knowne here till within 3 dayes. I suppose it was kept so private 
now Mr. Marshal! pretends to the Place, which suppose is the reason of the Present Voyage 
to the Fort, but I hope, Since am detained, you will be plensed to see that T have my 
right and which you were formerly pleased to order me. And now Mr Clavell will be prea- 
sent I humbly intreate that you will end that dispute, that so afterwards you may heare 
no more of it. Their designe in removing Mr. Marshall from Cassambuzar, where he hath 
had four yeares experience, and me from Decca, where I have had no less, certainly cannot 
be Immagined for the Companys Interest, But rather in removing Mr. Marshall to Decca 
there is way made for Brother Littleton®® to be “d of Cassambuzar, which T heare is the 
present resolve; and Mr. Clavell in this yeares List to the Company of their Servants hath 
sett his Brother Littleton and Mr Harvey before mee, and whether or noe this is the 











humbly take leave and Subseribe &e. John Smith." 

This letter was no sooner despatched than Smith decided to follow itm person, and 
m cordingly, in defiance of Clavell's orders, eailed to Fort St George. There he appears 
to have met with but little support, The quarrels among the Compa y® servants in ‘the 
Bay" were referred to Major Willis Puckle, sent out by the Court to Inspect their factor- 
ies in Madras and Bengal, and with him Smith returned to Balasor in March of 1676 च 





seat in the Council, and ranked as “9th in the Bay.” If Puckle thought he had thus 
succeeded in ‘reconciling animosities” he was quickly disabused, for Smith immediately 

brought a “ch containing 27 articles” against Walter Clavell. The document is not 
extant, but it was evidently a lengthy one, as it occupied “one booke intire” in the list of 
Puockle’s papers.°2 This “ charge "" was examined at Higlt in June, 1676. No details are 
forthcoming and no verdict was given at the time, but the evidence was apparently in 
favour of Clavell, who, in his furn, promised to produce “a Paper apart” of Smith's 





^ Miscarriadges.” 
aE Pesamecoa ae ™ Factory Records, Fort St. George, Vol. 28. 


8 Edward Littleton was brother-in-law to Walter Clavell's second wife, Martha Woodruff, 
@ Factory Records Port St, George, Vol, 23. 

a Factory Records, Fort St. George, Vol_ 18, 
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Meanwhile, Puckle and the Bengal Council proceeded to Kasimbazar, where, on the lat 
September, Clavell handed in seventeen accusations against Smith. Action in the case was 
deferred until the arrival of Streynsham Master, the Companys newly appointed Agent 
and Supervisor, whose powers were more extensive than those granted to Major Puckle. 
Before dealing with the counter charge, Master, however, directed the Council to find a 
verdict in the case of Smith versus Clavell. On the 18th October 1676, after “ jong debate- 
ing, they acquitted Clavell of unfaithfulness towards the Company.*# 

The following day, 19th October, the examination of “the proofes of Mr. Clavell’s 
charge against Mr. John Smith” was begun, and the proceedings lasted a full week. After 
Smith had replied to the various counts of the charge, Clavell and his two witnesses, Samuel 
Hervy and Edward Reade, made their depositions. The charges chiefly concerned alleged 
frands committed on the Company between 1669 and 1675. To these were added Smith's 
unwarranted dismissal of James Price, formerly noted, and his frequent absences without 
leave, An account of the case is given in The Diaries of Sireynsham Master, recently edited 
by Sir Richard Temple, where a summary of the affair with an analysis of the counts and 
the evidence for conviction is to be found.®5 The Council decided that Smith had ‘ binn 
unfaithfull in his trust and Imployment in the Honourable Companyes service,” e: 
as regarded six of the seventeen charges, On the 2nd November 1676 their verdict was 
given. It was agreed that since Smith had been found guilty of disloyalty, he should hold 
“noe charge or trust’ nor be “admitted to Councell” until further ordera were received 
from Fort St. George. He was moreover desired to repair to, and remain at Higli “ untill 
the Agent and Councells pleasure be known.” 

Smith, however, appears to have stayed on at Kasimbazar after Master's departure in 
November, 1676, for he is mentioned as being in that place in January, 1677.°¢ By the end 
of 1676, his complaints of ill treatment in Bengal had reached England. In their letter to 
Fort St. George of the 16th December, the Court of Committees wrote: “ Inclosed you have 
Copy of a Letter from Mr, John Smith full of Complaints, which wee would have you cause 
to be examined."® 

Meanwhile the Council at the Fort carefully abstained from acting on the verdict against 
Smith. Ata Consultation held on the 3rd February, 1677,%9 the affair was taken into 
consideration and it was decided that in view ‘‘of the authority vested Im Mr. Master and 
the regularity of the proceedings,” nothing remained to be done but to leave it to the 
Company to ratify or reverse the decision arrived at in Bengal. The opinion of the Court 
of Committees on the verdict was entirely in accordance with Master's finding.“° “Wee 
observe the result of the Examination of the charge against Mr. Hall*¢ and Mr, Smith and 
approve of your proceedings therein, Their Sallaries are to cease on the arrivall of these 
ships, and send home their Accompts, but if they desire to remaine in the Countrey, and 
will remove to and reside at the Fort, and be conformable to our Orders there, you may 
permit them for one yeer for the recovery of their Estatesand Debts. . . = Wee have 
written to" you in a former paragraph about Mr. Hall and Mr Smith, but therein omitted to 
give directions how to pro¢eed with them. Our Order is, if they shall desire to retire to the 
Fort, you may permit them to remain there a yeer or two, provided They comport them- 
selves 50 88 to give no disturbance to our affaires and conforme to our Rules, Butt if after 
the Triall for one yeer, Our Agent and Councell shall finde their longer abode there to be 
prejuduciall to our affaires, you aro then to send them home, And if they do not desire to 

W Diaries of Streynsham Master, ed,Templ, L410. 


8 See Diaries of Streynsham Master, ed. Temple, L 156-164, 411-449, and 504-51 
न 0. (1. No, 4251. @ Letter Book Vol, 5 


च Poactory Records, Fort St, George, Vol. 1. @ Letter Book Vol. 5 pp. 504, 511. 
7 Joseph Hall had also been found guilty of malpractices. 
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Tremaine at the Fort but persist to continue in the Bay, you are to send them for England 
by these ships to render us an accompt of their transactions according to their Covenants.” 

Smith was by this time a disappointed and embittered man, His hopes of accumulating 
riches were almost all frustrated, He had sustained “ vast losses" in a cargo sent to Persia 
in 1676,71 and he had now but littl: chance of mending his fortunes. His rancour vented 
itself (in 1677) in attacks on his late companions, and he was calied upon to prove charges 
of atheism against Samuel Hervy and of “unseemly speeches” against Edmund Bugden. 
But although Smith persisted that he had heard Hervy declare there was “(noe God or 
Divell”, and that Bugden had slighted his superiors, both were acquitted, after examination, 
by the Hagli Council,? | 

In 1678 Smith was still at Balasor, although the year allowed him to settle his affairg 
had already expired. He had made up his quarrel with Bugden and was living on friendly 
terme with his old comrade Richard Edwards, then chief of that factory.™? In October, 
however, Bugden had fresh cause of complaint against Smith, who ecized his share of the 
cargo of the Maldiva Merchant, a venture in which Smith, Bugden and Edwards were equally 
interested. Bugden was at Higli and could not fight his own battles, so he appealed to 
Matthias Vincent, Clavell’s successor as Chief in Bengal. Vincent wrote to Edwards (14th 
October, 1678) on Bugden’s behalf and informed him that he, as part owner of the cargo, 
was suspected of “ being instrumental in assisting Mr, Smith.’74 

(To be continued.) 


A NOTE ON SOME SPECIAL FEATURES OF PRONUNCIATION + Ero. 
IN THE GUJARATI LANGUAGE. 
BY अ, B. DIVATIA, B. A.; BANDRA. 





I weLcome with keen appreciation Dr. 'Tessitori’s valuable Notea on Old Western Raja- 
sthani, begun in this Journal, February 1914. I have special and personal reasons for accord- 
ing this welcome. Dr. Tessitori’s theory about the language which was current all over Gujarit 
and Réjaputéné during the post-Apabhraiiga period is so lucidly and ably expounded, 
that it clears up many dark points in the history and of the Gujarati language. 
Recently I had occasion to write a series of articles ina Gujariti monthly on this subject of 
the origin of the Gujarat? language, and in the course of these articles I hinted that between 
the 12th and 15th centuries of the Christian Era a universal language (which I termed latest 
apabdhra ica) was current in the whole tract named above, and it was not till after the 15th 
century that this language gradually split up into Gujarati, Marwadi and kindred vernaculars, 
What I merely hinted at has been independently and ably elaborated by Dr Tessitori, and it is 
with a spirit of sincere gratefulness that I welcome this authoritative support unconscious- 
ly given to me by him. I express this feeling specially because there are some who hold 
the simple belief that Gujarati as at present spoken existed even during Narasinha 
Mehta's and Mirabai's times, and there are some who fondly imagine that the language of 
the land which the Parsis adopted after they landed at Sanjan about the close of the Sth 
century A. D. was the same as the Gujarati of the present day! But this limited claas of 
persons can be safely neglected, when we find amongst them one who naively asserta that 
Kanhalade Prabandha (the well known epic written by Padmandbha of Jalor relating the 
valorous deeds of Kanhadadeva) was written by Kanhadadeva | ayy 


१0.0.46 त Factory Records, Hugh, Vol. 1. 2 0.0. No aaa © Factory Records, Hugli, Vol. I. = ©, ©. No, 4463. १ 0. ©. No, 4502 
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I must now come to the special subject of this Note. The theory propounded by Dr. 
Tessitori regarding the existence of Old Western Rajasth4nt and its final splitting up into 
Gujarati on the one hand and Marwadi on the other, is supported by a detailed examination, 
undertaken by him, of the peculiar features of these languages It is not my purpose here 
to deal with all the details. I wish to dwell on two or three items which appeal to me as 
of special significance from my point of view. These items are the following features in 
Gujarati, as noted by Dr. Tessitor:— 

(a) contraction of the vocalic groups di, atiinto @,4; and (6) elision of A between 
vowels or after nasals. 

Regarding (6) Dr. Teasitori remarks -— 

“It is, however, to be observed that in most of such cases the A-sound, though 
disappeared in writing, is still lightly heard in pronunciation. 

What I wish here to emphasize regarding this A-sound is 

(1) That its elision, (in writing only) was the result of an artificial system started by 
the Educational Department some 50 years ago; 

(2) That, in spite of this system, the h-sound is now revived in writing by a considerable 
number of writers, in consequence of a protest raised over 25 years ago and an agitation 
continued since; as a result, this A in writing has now come to stay; and 

(3) That its being slightly heard is due to the fact that it isnot the strong h-sound of 
Sanskrit, but » weak sound, which I call agaqer इकार 

Aw regards (a) also attempts have been made to insist that some distinguishing sign 
must be used to denote this broad pronunciation. It used to be denoted in old Msa. by an 
inverted métrd, thus :— कादि (—the wood-apple tree), as distinguished from कतेदी( == a big 
jar); af as distinguished from «te (— round), ies (= appearance) as distinguished 
from डोच्छ (== & bucket)!. Some writers denote this sound by putting a semi-circular mark 
above the letter, with or without the mara, thus :— करी or कटी. It would interest some 
to note that this sound is peculiar to Gujarati alone. Thus where Marathi has चेर्‌, 
रेल, dir (eit), and Hind? too would nave चौथा, तैला, &7, Yer, &ca, Gujarati has gr, 
Ga, “td, Ter, षठो, &ea. The phonetic genesis of this broad sound is interesting. It may 
be noted that in addition to the ai and aii sounds, aya and ava also are changed into é and 
é& in Gujarati ; ¢. g. 














नवनं जणं नण 
कवर्िंका wafy st कौड़ी 


1 Sir George Grierson gives @ list of words containing thia broad sound at pp. 344 ff. of his Volume on 
in occasionally ; ¢.g., dhol (a drum); this is really never sounded with # broad o, 
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Now, both these seta of changes can be reduced to a common principle. By a certain 
phonetic process the medial ब and@ in a word in the Prikrit and intermediate stages become 
respectively ब and 4? in Gujarat? in some cases; thus:— 





~ =-= 














Sanskrit. Prikrit. Gujardti 
कौकिलः कोलो कायल 


(Desya) पदभ पथं 
(+ ¥ termination) $ 

&ea., &ca. 

The ai and aii sounds, then, really pass through the aya and ava stage before assuming 
the form of broad é and ठ; thus :— mye assumes the sound नयं and चउर्यं becomes yxy} 
before they finally settle down into fq and fg. A close study of these sounds as they 
reach the ear* leads one to accept this theory. It must be further noted that before the 
broad sound is finally reached, the final a of aya and ave is dr pped, under the operation 
of another phonetic principle whereby & gaat (very quickly pronounced) a is dropped, ¢.9., 





Sanalcrit. Prikrit or Apabhratwa, Gujarat 
we हवं t 
कटौ कडभं कर | 
ef celera क 
Thus the stages are :— 
मदलं-- यलं -- मच्लं-- gi 


चच ल्धं- क्रयं - चब्धं- वीय. 

The above a. alysis of the phonetic history of the broad sound of € and © Teceives a 
strong support from the fact that certain words having the vocalic group ai in them in 
Apabhravica are actually seen to pass through the anti-samprasérata stage at a certain 
period of the Gujarati language, e. g. 


Apabhraibga Old W. Rajasthani 
qrar (abstract uoun from qray Taare 
Sanskrit प्रविशसि ) 
शुर (Sanskrit वैर ) zat 


वद्रागी = (Sanskrit वैरागी ) वयरागी 

Dr, Tessitori has found the first two inatances in Panchakhyéna, 246 and 503, and the 
last one in Florentine MSS. 616,126. (See § 4 (5) under Chapter IT of his Notes (Ante, April 
1914, pp. 57-58). It may thus be safely inferred that this anti~anprasdrang process had 
its share in the case of aii as well as ai group, and, whether all words passed through this 
process 17 actual language or not, the phonetic origin of the broad a and 0 as traced here 
may be safely accepted as indicating the underlying principle, Some may contend that the 
better theory would be to hold that the जय and अक of words like नख, gaye 17s, 
wary, pass through the sq and द stage by the samprasdrata procesa before reaching 
the broad sound of € कात्‌ 9. But Iam not inclined to abandon the theory advanced by 

* ‘This process is tho reverse of Sampraadrana which alao occurs in the lonaaan formation of Gujarit! words, 
०.९, ध्वनिः-धूनः EER; इदयं -दियभं वयुः शतकं-सय( कं) aH, BS: „५०, 

3 This will be clear when कर try to sound महं and मयलं and see that the broad sound of § is in 
closer sffinity with the अम्‌ than with the भ sound; similarly with मवु and SZ. This 
Process of Rrostioning ¢ and © cocurs ॐ the case of-Persien and “Arabic wikdls adépled ints 
Gujarit!,«.g., मजि, Gy, siiear, कलि, Geer, et cetera. 
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me, because whereas there are some instances in actual language (e.g., कद्‌ &ca in 
Panchakhyéna &ea) which indicate the anti-samprasdérana process, there are no actual 
instances of the अ य of words like नयन etc. having changed into wy; and where, in eome 
cases, the sq Aas changed to भह; (as in प्तक -सच (कं) -सदक्छ ) the sound has either 
stopped short at ai or become के in Gujarati,and not been broadened into €. Additional 
reasons for adhering to my theory are already indicated above. 

Furthermore, this broadening of € and o sounds occurs even when the vowel group 


(ai or aw) ends a word ; thus :— 
Prikrit, Apabhraged. Gujardtl. 
ete. = 
छद e 
करद at 
अनं भं 
ag aT 
कवच कर्‌ 


In fact the final ¢ in the present tense third persona! singular form of Gujarati verbs, 
and the final o in the nominative singular masculine of Gujarati words ending in ©, are 
really broadish in sound. However, I make this distinction between this fina] sound and 
the sound of the medial ¢ and 0; wiz., that in the case of the latter the broad‘ pronunciation 
is strongly marked and may therefore be termed विवृत, while in the case of the former 
it is slightly faintly perceptible owing to the fact that the sound is final and thus not 
very audible, and may therefore be termed srifrga Consequently I do not demand any 
distinctive mark for the final sound, as I do in the case of the medial ¢ and o. 

(To be continued. 





NOTE ON THE ROCK-HEWN VAISHNAVA TEMPLE AT MASRUR 
DEA TAHSIL, KANGRA DISTRICT, PANJAB. 
BY H, L, SHUTTLEWORTH द. HOSHIARPUR 


THover rock temples of various types are fairly common in central and southern 
India, it has not till recently been known that the Panjab sub-Himalayan district of 
Kangra possesses one, remarkable alike on account of its position, elaborate st; ; 
design and carved details, There is no evidence that it had been seen by any European, 
prior to my first visit in April 1913, though local rumour has it that it was seen by 
Mr. Barnes, Settlement Officer of Kangra, in the early fifties, Brief allusions ars made to it 
in the lista cf places of archeological Monuments in the Panjab, published in 1875 and 1591, 
but they are misleading, in that they do not convey the impression that the temple is hewn 
from the live rock. Native sub<ccdinates of the Archwological Department have seen it 
on two occasions, but it was not until October 1913, chat it was scientifically examined by 








broadly, like the © in “ all, " ध tothe Gujardti Language, Linguistic Survey of India, IX, 
Part II, ~ 329). Isuspect there is some confusion here, Both = and o, aro cither broad end Darrow 
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Circle of the Archxological Department, His visit, was, I venture to say, largely induced 
by the photographs and details, which my visit in April enabled me to forward to him 
The present note, with its photographs, is the result of my April visit, followed by a 
second visit in November, which was made with the object of drawing up # rough plan 
and of supplementing the photographs, previously taken by me, I am indebted for 
certain information to Mr. Hargreaves and also to Mr. Vincent Smith, author of Early 
History of India and of History of Fine Art in India and Ceylon, with whom I have been 





The position of the temple on the summit of a sand stone range of hills, here 
some 2500 feet in elevation, is one commanding fine vistas of the snow capped Dhaulj 
Dhar to the north-east and of the Beas valley to the west. While by path only some 
8 miles from the small, but ancient town of Haripur, visited by Vigne in 1839, and 
some 12 miles from the historical Ko: Kangra, rough inter-hamlet hill tracks provide the 
sole access to it. Its inaccessibility explains why it has escaped notice for so long. On 
the approach from Haripur, the temple first comes into view, when the visitor surmounts 
the smaller parallel ridge to the south-west. In the distance the temple can scarcely 
be distinguished from the adjacent rock, as on this side it is sadly weather worn, if 
indeed it was ever quite completed. From nearer, the deep cuts that separate each end. 
of the temple from the rest of the sandstone ridge, some of the ikharas and doorways 
become visible. But it is not till one has paased through the south-east cut and viewed 
to manifest themselves. Even then at first it seems an extravagant and ed mass 
of spires, doorways and ornament. The perfect symmetry of the design, all centering in 
the one supreme spire, immediately over the small main cella, which together form the 
vimdna, can only be realised after a careful examination of each part in relation to the 
other, This difficulty is chiefly due to the destruction of several of the spires, the 
hlocking up of the almost perfect east corner by mean huts, and the intruding treea and 
vegetation, that in places are helping 19 disintegrate the temple itself. 

If the visitor stands by the Garuda (photo. No. 2) facing the large door to the cella, 
(photo. No. 3), on each side of him are the ruinous remains of two miniature 
eruciform shrines. Beyone them, right and left,in a straight line and in front of 
the corner, were two larger detached outflanking sikhara slirines, resembling spires of the 
main temple. That to the right is still partly extant, but its fellow to the east is 
represented only by remains of its base. The survivor contains an exceptionally fire 
sculptured lintel on its outside face, (See photos, Nos. 5 and 6). Behind the visitor's 
back is the large rectangular tank, hollowed out of the rock, shown in the foreground 
of photo. No.1. Advancing towards the cells, one enters a square court, immediately 
in front of the door of the cella, It is now open to the sky, but was once probably 
covered by > portico or masdapa, supported on carved pillars, the remains of three of 
which are still to be seen: the base of one in situ in the south corner of the court 
(Plan, ए, part of another, or perhaps of the first, supporting the later Garuda (Plan, A 
and photo. No. 2.), and part of a third recumbent on the ground and defaced with rough 
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designs of Hanumiin ete., (Plan, C). The fine large doorway, lavishly covered with 
carving, in places on inlaid panela, (photc.-No. 7) leads to the cantral shrine, little more 
than 4 yards square, which contains three black stone images of Rima, Sita and 
Lakshmasa* (vide infra). The shrine is plain, but for ita roof, once adorned by circular, 
possibly floral designs, now nearly destroyed by the percolation of water from above. 
By the game agency the lower parte of the sides of the carved doorway have been eaten 
away. From the flat roof of the temple ir immediately over the cella springs the lofty 
central spire, the 28 sided base of which occupies not quite the full breadth of the roof. 
which is some 15 yards (photo No. 4, Plan, No. 7). It is supported right and left by two 
smaller attendant spires of a similar desigr (Plan, Nos. 8 and छ}, Access to the flat 
roof from the court is or was given by two staircases, inside two small spires, flanking 
the doorway of the cella, (Plan, Nos. ठ and 6). Probably, to judge from some fallen fragments, 
there were two similar counterbalancing spires on the other side of the temple (Plan, 
Nos. l4and 15). Now only that to the left or south-east of the sanctuary doorway is 
intact, steps and all. 

The flat roof of the temple is about 50 yards in length; each of its corners is provided 
with a small #kAara, (Plan, Nos. 10, 11, 12, and 13) the pair at each end, being, as described 
previously, in line with one of the detached pair, (Plan, Nos. 3 and 4). The roof, between 
each pair of corner spires forms a porch, the lintels and sides of which, as of those 
of all the other doorways, are carved. The faces of all the mitharas are or were covered ` 
with carved designs, as the photos. Nos. 4 and 12 show. On each side of the temple 
between each of the corner and staircase spires, would be an interval of empty wall 
were not each such space filled in by a low, broad, but thin pyramidical structure 
crowning another door, (Plan, Nos, 16,17, 18, and 19). Photo. No. 4 shows No. 16. These 
structures Mr. Hargreaves compares to Dravidian Gopuras 

On the ground level the total number of doorways or porches, most of them 
incompletely excavated, was probably 28. On the roof there were 11 complete iikharne, 
which with the detached four make 15 in all. In addition there were the four Gopuras, 
mentioned in the last paragraph. The elaborate, yet symmetrical, general design can be 
best appreciated by reference to the rough index plan, which only aims at indicating the 
Telative position of the various parts of the temple on the ground and roof level. The 
plan is toa large extent a restoration, as the parts indicated by broken lines now no 
longer exist, and many of the others are ruined in varying degrees. For exact measure- 
ments, Mr. Hargreaves’ note should be referred to 

The abundance and richness of the deep-cut carvings round the doorways and on 
the faces of the sikharas are remarkable. Some of them are wonderfully well preserved 
by being to some extent protected from the weather by being overhung by projections. 
The high level of the execution is equalled in no other early temple in these parts. This 
will be best seen from the photos. Nos, 5, 6,7, 8, 9 and 10 of the various carved lintels, 
that have suffered little injury as yet, The flower-pot design (photo. No. 11) is fairly 
common elsewhere, There is a specimen of it on a pillar in the Lahore Museum of 
a Kangra temple (Baijnath 1). The animal representations, such as the tigers in photo 
No. 9, the pair of geose to the top of photo. No. 10 and the ram to the right of the same 


५ * Rima the epic hero regarded as जगन्न नन न ase complete ‘reincarnation of Vishan’) Bld his wile, Lakaiimene reincarnation of Vishnu’, Siti his wife, Lakshman 
Rama's half brother (Barnott's dntigquities pp. 25-29.) 
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photo, are very realistic, while the figures of the Hindu deities among whom Vishou, 
Ganeia, Siva and Durga can be recognised, the Saktis, attendants and especially the 
dancing piper at the left of No. 5 are equally well executed. 

The shrine is known ag Thakurdvird, the temple of Vishau, though it actually 
contains, as noted above, images of the Rima reincarnation of Visheu, and his wife and 
half-brother, all principal actors in the Ramayaoa epic. Mr. Hargreaves has conjectured 
that the temple may have once been dedicated to Siva. But for many years the worship 
of Siva has been spreading at the expense of that of Vishnu. The features of the face 
on the recarring seta of three medallions on the sikharas (photo. No. 12) are not unlike 
other admitted representations of Vishou. Inscriptions at Kaniara, near Dharmaala, 
show that Krishoa worship had. established itself in this district centuries before the 
hewing of this temple (Méagré Gazelleer, page 258). The Garuda (photo. No. 2) may be 
recent but there are no traces at all of Siva’s bull, Nandi, that almost invariably faces 
that god's shrines, However, the intimate connection of Saiva and Vaishnava worship 
at a certain stage of religious development makes this a difficult question, which excavation 
may poasibly solve, 

The pujari and people attribute the excavation and decoration of the temple to 
the exiled Pindava brothers, those Cyclopes of India, to whom other ancient marvels of 
architecture, such as Martanda in Kashmir and the Mamallapuram Rathas, ore also assigned, 
The local legend, as told me, is that the work was all but finished in one night and its 
non-completion was due to the appearance of a Telin, who emerged from her house just 
before dawn. Upon seeing her, the architects, abandoning their almost complete work, 
fled, as recognition meant extension of their period of exile, But the work must have 
taken years and in date it is at least somewhat later than the structural temples of the 
same epoch. The perfection of the handicraft and the elaboration of the design—a 
striking contrast to the usual simple one-spireu temple consisting of one little cella, with 
perhaps a pro-cella and porch—, show that it was made ata fairly late stage of architectural 
development. Mr. Vincent Smith from an examination of my photos. thinks it belongs to 
the 7th century A.D. Mr. Hargreaves puts it in the Sth century. Thus it belongs to 
the same period of architectural activity as the far distant Maémallapuram Rathas (7th 
century), Martauda (a. 7. 750 ) and the Elura Kailisa (late eighth century). These dates 
are taken from Barnett's Antiquities of India pp. 242-3. There is no exact evidence 
from inscriptions or elsewhere to enable the date to be fixed more precisely. 

During its long existence the action of the heavy rainfall of these parts has done 
immense damage. Huge slices of the still surviving carved spires, or of the sides of the 
doors, have fallen. The south-west side has sutiered most. Perhaps some of this damage 
is due earthquakes, either in 1905 or earlier Fortunately no alien iconoclast 
seems to have penetrated here, Now that this long neglected temple, little known except 
to the inhabitants of the immediately surrounding hamlets, has been notified as a 
protected monument, it is hoped that the proposals of the Archwological Superintendent 
for its preservation will soon be carried out under skilled supervision. For these 
proposals, as well as for technical details reference should be made to the inspection and 
conservation notes, drawn up by Mr. Hargreaves, who made exact meéeasurements and had 
large scale photos, taken. Tho present general description claims no pretension té give 
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more than the impressions of an interested visitor, who, however, has had the fortune to aid 
in the virtual discovery of this striking monument of medieval Hindu devotion? 


Masrur Temple. Rough Index Plan, 


Notes.—With the exception of spires Nos, 7, 8, & 9, the others are represented as square : they, except 
Noa. 16; 17 So eae nate of tks tadigle thal 3 (0 = 

The bro lines indicate parts omple ve 

A. Garuda pillar, EB. Portico pillar in situ. छ. Fallen pilex, Di.Court yard, E. Doorway to 
cella, F. Cella and altar. i; Fy Della and alter, G, वि to rool. tos. I-15 eplies, | Zoe. 16-10 hall-spires. | (Gover) Nos, 1-15 spires, Nos. 16-10 half-spires. (Gopuras). 









h temple at Chat 1 ure ‡-~ 

ae at Chatrirl, between Chambd and Barmaur, some 15 miles in & straight 
hioh ia itself about the sime distance from Maarur, vide, क 
240 I, कमन्य Report, 1902-3, plate 34-b. This temple ia ascribed to circa a, D design 
on the plate referred to is identical with that in photo ए 11. Both may be assigned to the same 


period, An of Vishnu-Sfrys is em: shar bacamodc tae 
(2 4. | feat ele SA ok नी Teena! Ponte India, 1804, 
` य म teller 0 pig: (b) Vihira p. 08, (0) Tin Ta 
प्रहत Das Avatira yok i ahaa 67 


Inet temple which is Brahman is of interest, owing how Vaishna 
BEM cit weston bined. व bon tins tke oath ah tke 1eitone Genemie ok Mantoe 






where finally Siva ousted V 

The features +f the fanc या phet,19 resemble thoes of, the: V face of the Elephanta 
व and Crafts of India also resemble 
iy. ve sculpture in Chaitya No. 19 at Ajanta. This particular medallion ia, 1 consider, meant 


represent Vishnu. However, the fact that these medallions, most of them much weatherworn, are 6१ 
in छदन of three, surzesta that each ect may have represented the Bralumd, Vishou and Siva trinity. 








THE DATE OF THE YOGA-BHASHYA 
OF VYASA., 


to his translation of == 


in which he decried the Yoga-bAdshya and queationed 
its genuineness, it has नप्प त a great deal of un- 
merited obloguy ot the bands of the Sans- 
‘There was no guruparampord, available to unravel! 
ite intricacies, and so it waa easier to ignore the 
work than tackle it seriously. That the work is fair- 
Jy old—eo old that 1६ i# hard to interpret—as the 


Shastris say, ite Shailj is altogether too different 
from that of the later bhdshyas to allow of always 
accurate interpretation is borne out incontestably 
by the fact of its being quoted in the Nydys- 
bhdshya, Ono passage ९. & is digi विक्रार भ्व 
AUNT नित्यत्वप्रातिेधात्‌ which the edrika of Uddyo- 


in Yoga-bhdshya on 8. 13. ch, III. This shows that 
tho work has to be assigned to the lst or 2nd 
century A, D, at the latest. । 


॥ 1.4. anes, 





NOTES AND QUERIES 


SBHAHJAHAN AND JAHANARA, 


Reverrixe to Mr. Vinoent Smith's interesting 


account of De Latt's De Jmperio Magni Mogolis 


(ante, Vol, XLITI, p. 223) and the seendalous 
tory he spread regarding Shihjahin's alleged 
incestuous relations with his daughter Jahandrd, 
at p. 203 of my Edition of Vol, II. of 


Peter Mundy's Travels (Hok, Soc. issues 
for 1914) the following version thereof ill 


be found: “This Shawe Jehan amonge tho 
rest hath one Chiminy Beagurm, a verie beautifull 
creature by report, with whome (it was openly 
4ruited and talked of in Agra) hee committed 
incest, being verie f 
in boyes apperrell, in great favours, and as great 
third of Shihjahin’s daughters, the other two 
being Jahanird and Reushaniri. §he died in 1616, 

Peter Mundy travelled to and from Indin between 
1628 and 1634, keeping on invaluable Journal 
divided into = Relations,” Ho left Surat overland 
for Agra in November 1630, and arrived in January 





tar with him many times 


1631, In August 1632 he went to Patna, returning | 





to Agra in December, In March 1633 he started 
back by a different route for Surat, He gives a 
special “Relation” about “the Great Mogoll 
Shawe Jehan," in the course of which ooours the 
above note, He clearly means Jahdnird by “ Chi. 
miny Beagum," but I am not aware of any evidence 
Court by her sister's name after her sister's death, 

I look upon the story sa an instance of the 


scandalous gossip about those in high places, which 


has only too often been handed down as Indian 
history: in this ease, to account for the great 
favours publicly showered on Jahdndra by her fomd 
and notoriously ill-regulated father; having ite root 
in the common knowledge that the Mughal Em- 
perors’ diughters were not allowed to marry for 


sies of the opposing factions of Shihjahin and 


| Aurangetb, which they respectively joined, would 


be quite enough to perpetuate the scandal with 


R. ¢, Terie. 
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SOME ANGLO-INDIAN WORTHIES OF THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. 
BY LAVINIA MARY ANSTEY. 
(Continued from page 16) 

Meanwhile, in accordance with the Company’s letter of December 1677, Smith was 
ordered to repair to Fort St. George im readiness to embark for England. He professed 
himself willing to comply,7* but his apparent submission was only a The seizure of 
Bugden’s share of the Maldiva Merchant's cargo was part of his plan to realize what he 
could before escaping from the area of the Company's rule, leaving his debts behind him. 
He was apparently unable to meet his obligations, for in December 1678 Matthias Vincent 
wrote to Edward Reade at Balasor :7* “Mr. John Smith Oweing Mr. Wynn and Mr. Clavell 
money and not Comeing to any Accomptor not takeing Care to pay the Ballance, wee 
order you to take Security of him for said, and if he does not give to Satisfaction we order 
you to acquaint the merchant to whome he has sold the Ava Merchant that he doe not 
allow the Sale till Mr. Smith payes what he owes on her.” 

This order seems to have frightened Smith and to have accelerated his departure. On 
the 22nd December 1678 news of his flight reached Higlif:77 “From Ballasore we had a 
Generall Letter advising us that Mr. John Smith, after having desired and obtained order 
for his passage and shipping his necessaries aboard of the Williamson, in reference to his 
going to the Fort according to the Honourable Companys orders this yeer received, rann 
away ina small vessel as they thought to Achin, carrying with him two men, the one a 
midshipman belonging to the Williamson.” 

The Council at Higli suspected the factors at Balasor, and especially Richard Edwards, 
of connivance at Smith’s flight. On the 24th December 1678, they wrote :78 = Wee admire 
Mr. John Smith should be able under your Noses to Carry his business soe slyly as not to 
be taken Notice of that he intended thus as you write to slip away. He has uncased him- 
self and suppose our Masters and the Agency will look upon him accordingly.’ 

The Good Hope, the vessel in which Smith escaped, belonged to Thomas Pitt, a freeman 
who had been summoned home by the Company in 1676, but who had defied their orders. 
A letter from Pitt to Smith of the 15th December 1678 is extant.7° In it he remarked, “J 
am sorry to hear the damn’‘d roguery you meet withall.” He enclosed sailing orders to 
George Johnson to take the Good Hope to Masulipatam under Smith's orders and requested 
Smith to leave him a list of what goods he was empowered to demand on his account. He 
was then busy “ makeing ready the ship against the full [tide].” 

The Council at Hagli continued to be much perturbed that Smith should have effected 
his escape so easily. Qn the 4th January 1679 they wrote to Balasor -8° “ Wee are sorry. . 

that Mr. Smith should be able to procure a vessel laden with Rice, Butter &c. and 
to Slip away without being Perceived by any man whose duty it was, if he were any wnies 
acquainted therewith or had reason to ghess it, to take Cognizance or advise of such prac- 
tises to prevent them. [It] is a great riddle to us and we believe will not be so slightly 
passed over 











" Factory Records, Hugli, Voll... Factory Records, Hugli, VoL6... 
ति Factory Records, Hugli, Vol, 2 " Factory Records, Hugli, Vol. 5. 


" Factory Records, Fort Si, George, Vol,_28. ™ Factory Records, Hugli, Vol 5, 
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Agnin, on the 9th February 1679 Matthias Vincent wrote privately to Richard Edwards,51 
“The sale of John Smith's ship [the Maldiva Merchant] will certainly ly at your door, 
it not being to be made firm without your Concurrence and your Secureing Mr. Bugden’s 
part without order or any thing of Consent from him demonstrates that you engaged कक्ष) 
selfe too much on Mr, Smiths Side. . + + I fear vou will be a great sufferer im your 
credit by John Smiths flight, it being in my opinion impossible but ere he went you knew 
of it or might though (sic) suspect it, in which Case you ought to have discovered it.” 

The authorities at Fort St. George were also indignant at Smith's evasion, and directed 
the factors in Bengal to “use the Companys orders” concerning him if he came within their 
power, "52 

For some months no news was heard of the runaway, It was supposed that he had 
gone to Sumatra, but in June 1679 Edmund Bugden reported that his brother, John, and 
Clement Jordan, both free merchants trading at Achin, stated that Smith had not arrived 
there, so hope he made a good vovadge at Malacca and so to. Syam,” where suppose he 
19 0116. 

Afar different fate had, however, befallen the late chief of Dacca, The first news of 
his untimely end, at the hands of the captain of the Good Hope, reached Fort St. George in 
a letter from Clement Jordan dated at Queda the 20th Aogust 167), entitled “of Clement 
Jordan and John Bugden's seizure wpon Mr. Smiths vessell, he being murthered," Jordan 
wrote as follows :53 

“ Honble, Streynsham Master etca. Councell : Wee having this opertunity Per the ship 
Adventure doe make bold to salute you with these few hnes, for to ncquaint your Honours 
etca. of our takeing Mr. John S-uith’s vessel! in the road of Atchin, being we had intelligence 
from 6 Dutch, who were castaway upon the back of Sumatra, told wus there was an 
English Ketch at Padam [Padang] and a Hamburgo the Pilott; and they had tooke in water 
and refreshing and were gone some few daies, when there came Mr, Coates and Grigory back 
to Padam in asmall Pro[prow], and complained there to the Dutch how they were served by 
the Hanburgo, namely George Johnson; and not long after there was news that the said 
George Johnson had murthered Mr. Smith and that he was run away with the vessell, which 
above 16 daies after came into the road of Atchin, and there vapoured with hia Flagg at 
the topmast head, and in the night about eleven of the clock came up the river without the 
Queens chop (chAap, seal), which never used by any English soe to doe, and stole off a boat 
of water, which the country people tooke very ill, and askt us the reason of it. Our answear 
was, we would better sattisfie them te morrow, which accordingly made good our promise, 
being we tooke the said Ketch, and brought George Johnson ashoar and was made apear 
before the great men that he was a rogue and had murdered his Merchant, sce that they 
were well sattisfied and thanked us for what we had-done. The next day brought him 
aboard and put him in Trons, and in them is like to continue till please God we come to 
Madrass, which as soon as the vessell is repaird intend by God's Permission to proceed 
towards you the latter end of October, which is the subject of what offers, only our very 
humble service to your Honour etca, presented: take leave and remaine, Honourable Sir 
etea,, Your most humble servants to Command. CLement Jorpan Joun Buoepen." 


र 1 ~ न || OR = 
ष Factory Records, Fort St. George, Vol. 28, pp. 40-41. 
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With this letter was enclosed ~ Derick Onderhill’s Declaration concerning the murther 
of Mr, John Smith,” which showed that the unhappy factor had been o prisoner and was 
practically starved before he was murdered, The attestation runs as follows :*‘ “'To all 
people to whom this present writing shall come or may concerne, that I the subsrribed have 
hereby upon the reasonable request of Clement Jordan doe acknowledge and declare the 
truth of what I heard and that was spoaken by John Lopis one of the Good Hope's Laskars 
which came in her from Bengall, that George Johnson and Peter (by his order) struck 
Mr, John Smith over the head with a swabstick, and John Lopia seeing that run behind the 
Cookroom and hid himselfe, and when came out found noe Mr, Smith living or dead, but 
afterwards was told that he was throwne over board before he was quite dead, and that the 
said Mr, Smith was barr'd up a great many daies before with a Gun against the Cabin door 
and the windows nailed fast without side, and all that time gave him neither victualls nor 
water, which is all I know or heard of, and to the truth of the above mentioned I doe here- 
unto set my hand this 21st day of August 1679: Derick Onderhill oft Onderbergh. 

Acknowledged the above mentioned before us, Allexander Ogilvy; Frane:s Barnes 

Clement Jordan reached Fort St. George in December 1679, and on his arrival decayed 
his willingness to be examined regarding his seizure of the Good Hop: and the murder of 
John Smith. Ata Consultation on the 22nd December there is the entry 55 "° Mr, Clement 
Jordan, Freeman, who sayled the last yeare in a small Vessell of Mr. Edward Bugdens from 
Ballasore in [into] Quedah, where he disposed of the Cargo, and sold the Vessell, and arriv- 
ing here the last Night, in the Good Hope, a small Vessell of Mr. John Smiths, who instead 
of repairing to this place in December last, in conformity to the Honble, Company's order, 
sayled with this said Vessell to the Southward, and there was murdered by his Men, of 
which Mr, Jordan promiseth to give the Relation under his hand. 

Jordan’s “Relation” was handed to the Council two days later, on the 24th 
December 1679, 








Cople of Mr. Jordan, Mr, Bugdsn and Hart, their Relation 
of the seizing of a Ketch, belonging unto Mr. John 
Smith murdered,** 


“To Mr. Josern Hyxmers etc, CoUNCcELL. 

This sheweth that we do hereby upon his Worship’s command and order now appeare, 
and give in our Declaration concerning the barbarous .aurdering of Mr. John Smith, late 
Resident in Bengale and Chief of Dacca, and also upon, and on what account, we the 
Subscribers siezed on the Ketch Good Hope, in the road of Acheen, Vict. 

In June Anno 1679 the 11 day was taken Prisoners in Acheen 6 Dutchmen, which was 
in a small sloope, come from Padom [Padang], and was bound to Paris [Barus], which is # 
place upon the Sumatra shore, that the Dutch hath a Factory, which two daies after 
Mr, Bugden and Clement Jordan went to see, and enquired what news abroad, They told us 
thdt there was two Englishmen came ashore 11 १ small Pro froma sloope that came from 
Bengale, named John Coates and Gregory, who were [fwent] to the Dutch Chief [and] 
complained of an Hamburgo which was Pilott, how that this Hamburgo, ed George 
Johnson, had told Mr, John Smith, the Merchant and Owner of the Ketch, that they two were 
minded to kill the said Mr. Smith, upon which the said Coates hearing Mr, Smith threatning 
him very much, desired of Mr. Smith to spare him the small Pro, which was granted him, 
and a Compass, but had no Victuals nor Water, although Mr Smith spoke to this George 
Johnaon to give them what necessary, but he replyed there was but little Water and Provi- 

—W Focsry Records, Fort St. George, Vol 38, p 44 क MSS., Vol. LIL p23, % Mackenzie MSS., Vol. LIL ए. ॐ. 
_ © Mackenzie MSS), Vol. LIL, pp, 24-5. 
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sions aboard, therefore would not spare them any. And presently [immediately] after hapned 
a great Sumatra or Storme,8? which had almost sunck them, but with Gods Prov ण्ह they 
got safe there, and embarked at Padom ina Dutch Fly Boat for Batavia; and about 10 
daies afterward there came a Pro from Molacca and in the way met with the Ketch Good 
Hope, and the Noocada [nakhuda, skipper] of the Pro, and some men of his went aboard, 
and was told by two of the Laskars that the Pilot, George Johnson, had murdered his 
Master, and they thought he would run away with the Vessell. This news was brought to 
Padom, and six Dutchmen declared this to us in Acheen, the 1$th day of June 1679, And 
on the 2nd July following the said George Johnson came into the road of Acheen, which 
John Bugden and Clement Jordan went aboard, and enquired of him where was Mr. Smith, 
Coates and Gregory. He replyed that Smith had sent them ina Pro, and after that 
Mr. Smith dyed mad. We asked who was his owner of the Sloope. He answered He knew 
not. and at 10 a’ Clock at night he comes into the River of Acheen, and steales off a Butt 
of Water in that unseasonable time, without having paid for the Queens Chop, which made 
the Country people to come and demand of us the reason of his so doing, and under English 
Colours, Our answer was, we would satisfye them further the next day, which accord- 
ingly we did, being in the Morning. John Bugden and Clement Jordan went on Board of our 
Ketch Sarah and carryed our Arms along with us, well fixt and Joden, intending and resolved, 
as we are the King of Golcondahs Subjects, to seize upon this rogue, George Johnson, 
and the Vessell, and bring him to Fort St. George, for to answer for the murder he had 
committed, which upon suspition, and the intelligence we had, could dono less than to 
8१९2९ upon the Vessell and that rogue George Johnson; which when we had taken [१०८७९७६ ~ 
ion, examined the Laskars, which there was two Men that then belonged to the Veasell, 
declared how Mr. Smith was murdered; which after that we had this confirmation from the 
two Laskars, we put him into Irons, and therein rotted and dyed the 18th December 1679 
in the way from Acheen hither, where we intended for this Place, for to answer for what 
he had done; of which we writt a Generall to the Governour and Councell from Quedah by 
Mr. Barnes concerning our proceedings, Copies of which is already delivered to your Wor- 
ship &c. Councell, and also an Inventory of what we received in the said’ Ketch, but the 
charges which we have been at since, we shall deliver also, upon your demand, which we 
hope will be allowed and accepted of from, Worshipfull Sir &c., Your very humble 
Servants, CLemext च+ धः Jonn एठाह; Jonw Harr 

Given under our hands this 24th of December 1679 in Fort St. George.” 

The hint regarding the refunding of “charges” incurred in bringing the Good Hope to 
Fort 3४. George met with no response, Therefore Jordan and his partners again addressed 
the Council on the 30th December :— | 

Cople of the Papers delivered and signed by Clement Jordan, 
John Bugden and John Rart,*4 

^“ Worshipfull Gentlemen; we are daily in expectation of an answer to a Declaration given 
by us already about the murthering of Mr. John Smith, and also of our siezing the Ketch 
Good Hope in which the murder was done, and also the Person named George Johnson, 
We were bringing him hither to this place in Irons for Justice, according to our English | 
Lawes, but Gods Judgment lay upon him, and he dyed the Eighteenth day of December 
three dayes before our arrivall, miserably eaten up with the Pox. Therefore we entreat at 
your Worship and Councell for to put to a period, and give us what Justice (as we are the 
King of Englands Subjects) that is our due, and belongs to us in this circumspect | 

श “Sumatra, sudden squalls . _ , which are common in the narrow sea between the Malay ttween the Malay 
Peninsula and the island of Sumatra."” Yule and Burnell, Hobson~Jobeon, 9 v. Sumatra. 
= Mackenzie MSS, Vol LIL, p. 26. 
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Wee are now at great charges, which we cannot prevent untill that you please to call 
and examine all the Laskars which belongs now to the Vessell; which will be much better 
satisfaction to your Worship and Councell of their confirming what Descriptions we have 
already given about the said Mr. John Smith and his said Ketch; which is the subject of 
what offers from them, who are his Masters most faithfull Subjects, and your Worships &c 
Councells very humble Servanta, Cumment Jozpas; Jonx Bucpes; Jouw Harr 

Dated in Fort St. George the 30th of December 1679 

Accordingly, on the Ist January 1680 the witnesses were examined “touching the 
murder of Mr. Smith’*® and on the Sth the Council took into consideration Jordan's claim 
for reimbursement of expenses 

Clement Jordan, John Bugden, and John Hart their Account of Expences 
on the Good Hope of Mr. John Smith read.™ 

“5 January 1679/80. At a Consultation at Fort St. George. This day was read in 
Consultation an Account of Expences which Clement Jordan, John Bugden and John Hart 
hve signed, and say that they have disbursed on the Ship Good Hope of John Smith 
murdered, Amounting to Ryalls of Eight 1334]. The Councell understands not that John 
Smith his Estate is lyable to the said extrayagant Expence, but on the contrary, that the 
1161} Royalls of Eight found in the said Vessell, which they have acknowledged under 
their hands, ought to have been reserved by them in specie, and the said Vessell to have 
been sold for the most she would have yielded, and brought to the Credit of John Smith 
deceased, and by them (in the Vessell belonging to Mr, Edmond Bugden) to have been trans- 
ported for the Coast or Bay, and there to be surrendered up to the Honble. Companys 
Factors; but it appears on the contrary, that to avoyd 6 or 7 Months Expence upon 
Mr. Bugdens Ship, which they sould in Quedah, thay have unwarrantably brought all the 
charges on Mr. Smith's Vessell; the farther decysion thereof is to be referred to the Agent 
and Councell’s consideration 

Streynsham Master, Agent and Governor of Fort St. George, was then at Masulipatam, 
and the Council referred the matter of the charge on Smith's estate to him. On the 9th 
January 1680 they wrote as follows: ०५ “The 21st December arived here Clement Jordan 
John Bugden and John Hart from Queda in 9 veasell of Mr. John Smith, on which vessell 
they seized, being informed that George Johnson and Complices had murthered detto Smith 
in the said vessell. They acknowledge to havo received dollars, or Ryalls 8/8, 1161}, 
which they have spent on the said vessell, and Ryalls of 8/8, 172} more for their owne 
accomodation to returne to the Coast, having sold Mr. Bugdens vessell, in which they came 
from the Bay, to excuse him seven months charge. By Consultation it is resolved to leave 
that business to the Agent and Coun (cells) decission, and to keepin the Honble. Companys 
Iron chest Atchin gold, oz. 103-06-12, belonging to Mr. Edmund Bugden, till the Agents 
arivall, we not knowing that the said Bugden hath made satiefaction as to the Honoble. 
Companys demands, 

No further information regarding Smith's effects in India appears to be extant, nor 
has any reference to his tragical end been discovered among the Bengal papers. There 
must, however, have been some correspondence regarding his estate, for nme years later, 
> Court of Committees held on the 11th May 1688, it was ordered®? “ that Richard Hutchinson 
Senr. Esq. and Mr. Josia Child be desired to examine the account of John Smith late 
Factor in the Bay, and to peruse the Companys advises concerning his behaviour and actings 
while he was in their service and to make report.” After this date John Smith's 
finally disappears from the Company = records, 
= wis cicoiilious of. tlin wiknenion are smmcng the keotds et Madeus (Gee Aedres Prana Dist &5 2600 © The depositions of the witnesses are among the records at Madras (See Madras Press List for 1680 

No. 890) च Mackenzie MSS., Vol. LIL, pp. 26-27 
भ Diaries of Streynsham Master, ed. Temple, IL 389-300. = श Court Mimutes, Vol, 35, ए. 128. 
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NOTES ON THE GRAMMAR OF THE OLD WESTERN RAJASTHANI 
WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO APABHRAMCA AND 
TO GUJARATI AND MARWARI 
BY De. L. P. TESSITORI, UDINE, ITALY. 
(Conlinued from p. 11.) 

§ 89. The demonstrative pronouns may be grouped under the two stema € and 4, which 
are the same as in Modern Gujarati. There is nogreat difference in their meaning,as both 
indicate proximity, only dina greater degree. The former is from Skt. efa-, and the latter 

from Skt. ada- or from aya- (Cf. Pischel's Prakr. Gr., ३429}, but some forms in the declension 
of the former have been borrowed from the Sanskrit pronominal base ena-, and in accordance 


with it the latterhas shaped ite locative चक्वा The following is atable of all the forms 
1 have met with : 




















द श, € 
Instr. | हकर | enal (P. 418), inal 
6, | eni f. (P. 327) 
> | AbL | ४ | tha (Vi, 88, P. 427, ete.) 


| " %४, ९3, 








—obl. | ५० cha | नय, 


। Loo. | *eahi ehf (AdiC.) 
*enahi । enal, eral, inai 
| eni, isi (Kanh., Dd. 
aod 


| 








See | 
(cha) 





2) ss | o 
वल ry? (Sast, 83), Adi C.). 
luce dere iy (Se ) BREN: 
No instances are available of plural forms from the 4 base. Notice that in poetry the € in 
the first pronoun is quantitatively anceps in all cases of thedeclension. The forms ९, cha 
are of common gender and they are used both forthe direct and for the oblique singular and 
plural alike, thereby perfectly agreeing with the relative and correlative pronouns. The 
of the form € hss gone lost in Modern Marwari, and the form 4 has been confined to the 
feminine singular. Modern Gujarati, on the contrary, has adopted ¢ and 4 as general forms 
as exe and its weak form isihas become a general oblique form in Marwari, Again, in the 
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latter language, the plural genitive iy’, id has given y#. Of the remote demonstrative 
pronoun. @, vo of Marwari, Eastern Rajasthini and Western Hindi, I have found no traces. 
For the so-called demonstratives olo and pelo of Gujarati, see § 144. 

$ 9०. The declension of the relative and correlative pronouns is on the whole quite 
parallel with that of the demonstrative ones. It is evident that all the four have shaped 
their declension in harmony with each another. Thus, after the forms ¢gai etc., which the 
demonstrative ¢ borrowed from the pronominal stem ena-, the demonstrative 4 has built 
dnai, and, quite accordingly, the relative and correlative pronouns have built jenai and 
jevai.2t Their mutual agreement will be better seen from the table following 

















Relative Correlauve 
नन्व दय CTO 
jo (P 138), ju (F 663), | 40, au 


तव (Kal. | (P F715) 
| (Mu.), sa f. (F 


| 
= ‘i -ka Adi C = is" [-ko Adi 
| १.१, ]( ^ ह.) 1 ( 


1¥ 





अणा, jinal, jevit, jinai, | tenal, tinal tenis, 
ध 
*jeniyal ^ teniyal f. (P. 337) 





इ 3 ja 
= ‰५ 







| jasa, jasa, 
jasu 


~ ), jut 
(F 715, 15) 


| jenai, jinai, jeni, jini 







[ i, jm cpt (Ga 3) 





| थकः (Ku.*5 ) 







| jeha, jie, joa (ए) 






ज CF, the forms jiad, kivo eto, in the Prakrit (Siddhahemacandra, iti, 68, 60). 
1 This refers to a bdldeabodha to Misikyasundara’s Kumowiputtabald, contained in the MS, Weber 
4977, in the Kin. Bibliothek at(Berlin. 
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Here also the € is quantitatively common in both the pronouns. Quite interesting are the 
plural instrumentals jeunoi, tewsot, which occur in Ku., a comparatively modern MS. They 
probably are from two bases jewra- and fewra- bearing to je and fe the same relation as kaiina- 
to ka-. The forms 74, jihd, jaii, ju, jah¥, jihi and the corresponding ones in the paradigm 
of the correlative are used only adverbially. Modern Gujariti has retained only the forms 
je, te (general forms), jene, tene (agentive) and jesie, tenie (agentive f.), besides afew adverbial 
forms, which will be quoted §98. Marwari présente a larger range of forms, of which the 
most characteristic are: jo,so and ji-ko, ti-ko for the direct singular and plural, jina, tina 
(<0. W. Rajasthani jini, का, an original instrumer for the oblique singular, and 
jy®, ty (< 0. W. Rajasthani तनक, क) for the oblique plural. The compound forms ji-ko, 
ti-ko aremade up by combining the relative and correlative pronouns with the indefinite 
ko. In Modern Marwari they are inflected through all cases like any simple pronoun, 
e.g. :—Singular: direct jiko, jiké (f.), agentive jikana, jikai, oblique jikara ; Plural: direct 
jiké, jikai, agentive jik2, oblique jikd 

§ or. The interrogative and indefinite pronouns having on the whole the very same 
forms, the chiet difference between the two being simply in the emphatic appendage which 
is added to the latter, they may well be treated of together. Their paradigm is made up 
with forms borrowed from several stems, to wit: ka-, ki-, kavara-, bina-, keha-. In the 
table below, forms that have been found used only in the interrogative or in the indefinite 
meaning are marked by int, and ind. respectively, and consequently all forms that are left 
unmarked are to be understood as being common to both the pronouns. 


| Case Old Weatern RAjasthant — 


























Nom. 2 kavava, दवद कच (Up,), baiina, kina, वक्व (iné.) | 
—ace ko ~ ko (Adi., Rts, P 
ko-i, ko-vi (ind.) ko-i (P., Dag.), bo-i, ko-vi (F 725) (ind) 
क ^+ (ind) (poetical) 
| kai (neut.) es (Adi C.), 
| Instr, kavanaz kaiinal, kainit; kuna? (०६) 
| | (Pkt. bing) kiral (Yog. F 725), kasai, kan (Cra., F 602) | 
| * kehad kiyai, (Adi C.) (ind.) 
| Abl. ki, kaha । BA (int.) जव (int) 
va क ~ ण गुल्व ककत a वद्य ee 
Gen. kavanaha kunaha (Vi. 121 1, & 29) (ind. 
—obl. | kaho, kahu kaha Cra} aye ee eee 
(Pkt. kino) kina (1 725) (int,), (Adi C.) (ind.) 
keha(ha keha ( (Dag. P., Up., Sash.) 


ku nal (Up.) Kunaha¥ (29), 
(क्यः (Vi. 51) (int.) 
kehai (P- 455) (int.) 


= [= (= ke-i, ke-vi (7 715) (ind) 


(Vi. 59) (ind. 
kehe (Up.) (int.), *kie, kiye (Ku. 15) 


। keha (Up. ), keha, * kid 


` @ ‘This form is also used for the instrumental singular. ४. 
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The ablative forms M, kid and the locative form पवत are used only adverbially, and 
the neuter form /4i is often used as an interrogative particle, much after the habit common 
to both Sanskrit and Apabhramga. In the same way as kehaii, the pronominal adjectives 
पतव, saii and ketalaii-are also commonly substituted for the forms of the pronouns proper, 
both in the interrogative and in the indefinite meaning. They will be treated of further on 
under the head of the pronominal adjectives (§ #4). For the indefinite compounds with eka, 
see §97,b. The Modern Gujarat! interrogative has the forms - kona for the direct singular 
and plural, kone, kere for the agentive singular, and kona ( < O. W. Raj. kaiinaha), ko, 
ke (<0. W. Raj. Reha) for the oblique both singular and plural. The indefinite forms are 
koi, का, Marwar? has: kuna, kana for the direct singular and plural of the interrogative, 
kuna, kina, kana, फं (<O. ए. Raj. kusaf, en original instrumental) for the oblique singular, 
णते, kind, kan’ for the oblique plural, and koi, 24i for the direct of the indefinite 

§ 92. The reflexive pronoun has the following bases: dpa-, dpara-, dpanapa-, dpopc., 
pota-, which are all derived from Sanskrit étman, through Apabhramga appa- and appana-, 
The base dpana- is used both adjectively (inthe formation of the posseasive genitive) and 
pronominally (as a substitute for the first personal pronoun plural). The bases dpanapa-, 
&popa-, pota- are evidently intensives, the first one having come from Apabhramg¢a *appan- 
appa-, the second from Apabhramca * appahu-appa-,° and the last one, if I am right, being 
but scurtailment of the second, brought about by apheresis of the initial vowel, according 
to §2, (4), and the common change of pinto t (§ 25) to obviate the harsh sound of the two 
proximate p. The declension of this pronoun runs as follows :—Singular: nominative: 
Apa (P. 408, Adi 0.), accusative ; dpanapai®2 (३०5१. 47, 74), dpanapl (Dag. i, 2, xi), 
épanapii (Rs., Bh., Ctl, Yog., Indr.), instrumental: dpanapal, potal (F 497), both used 
adverbially, genitive-oblique: dparapd (Indr. 80, Sast. 140), locative-dative: dpatapal 
(Cra.) Plural ; nominative : 4pa, ape (Adi C.), apara (Ratn.), used in substitution for the first 
personal pronoun plural ( § 85), genitive-oblique; 527 (Adi C.), also used for the first 

personal pronoun. Posseasive genitive: apavad (Kal., P., Up., Adi C., ete.), dpa-dpanad 
(P. 656) intensive form, locative-dative: aéparai (Adi C.), used for the dative of the first 
personal pronoun plural, Adverbial forms are: dpahani, "nit “Of one’s own accord, 
spontaneously," which occur Dar. i, 3, iv, and are apparently instrumental forms, and 
épopai, which is used P, 270 as an adverbial neuter in the sense of “ By one’s self”. The 
former still survive in the a@phavie of Modern Gujarati, and so the latter in Modern 
Gujaritt apopi 
denoting : i) quantity, ii) quality, or iii) location. 

The quantitative pronominal adjectives are represented by the three sets following 

(1) etaii, jelai, tetai, ketaii (Vi., P., Cal., Yog., Adi C. ete.), from Ap. ettiu, jettiu, 1649४, 
kettiu (cf. Siddhahemacandra, iv, 341) < Skt. *ayatlyah, *yayattyah etc. (see Pischel's Prakr, 
Gr., § 153). Cf. Modern Gujaratt keto 

(2) etalaii, jetalaii, tetalaii, ketalaii (P., Yog., Indr., Adi. ete.), from Ap. ettulaii, jettulaé 
eto. (Siddhahem., iv, 435), whence Modern Gujaritt e/alo, jetalo, ete. (Cf. Marwari ifaro, jifaro 
sto.). 

(3) eradai, jevagad, teradai, kevagaii (Cil., P., Yog., Up. ete.), from Ap. evadail, jevadai 
eto. (Siddhahem., iv, 407, 8) < Skt, *ayavadrakeh, yayavadrakah ete. (see Pischel’s Op. cil., 
§ 434). Modern Gujarati evado, jevado ete 
dai, kete (Vi. 11, 15), locative plural from ketad, fefalal (P. 523), locative singular from 
sialaii, eto, The singular locative forms efai, jetai ete. (Adi ©.) and efalai, jetalai eto 

ॐ A formation possibly akin to Adtho-hdtha, maho-mdhi, ete. 
श CY, the identical form dpanapad of the Old Baiawirt. 




















(P., Vi., Adi C., Dd. ete.) are commonly used in the function of adverbs of time and, more 
rarely, of place (see § 98, (2),) 

§ 94. The qualitative pronominal adjectives are represe र 

(1) (asaii), jisaii, tisaii, kisaii (P., Cal., Adi., Dd., F 663 eto.), isiu (asin), jisiu, tisit, 
kisiu (P., Ratn., Pr., F 635, F 716 ete.), isyod jisyad, tisyad, kisyaii (Dag., Indr., Pr., F 728, 

ete.), which all are from Ap., aisai, jaisaii, taisail, kaisaii, (Siddhahem., iv, 403)< Skt. yadrea, 
ladrga, (see Pischel's Prakr. Gr., § 81, 121). Of these the interrogative form Misa, लज, 
kisyaii is particularly important, for it ia quite commonly substituted for the interrogative 
and indefinite simple pronouns and it has a curtailed form sai, siu, syai, to which the 
interrogative ¢o of the Modern Gujarati owes its origin and to which the indefinite sail of 
the Western Hindi is 8150 cognate. This curtailed form exactly coincides in meaning as 
well as in declension with its entire form hisad ; it is inflected into ai (Sas{. 155) in the 
feminine, into sya (P., Dag., Up. ete,), eyaha (redundant form, F 588) in the genitive-obliqua, 
and into sai (PF. 675) in the locative case. Its neuter form sii, syii, a8 well as the entire form 
kisiii, are very frequently employed in the function of a mere interrogative particle, 

(2) chail, jehaii, tehaii, kehaii (Kal., P., Yog., Pr., Adi. etc.)!, strong forms of the Ap. 
chu, jehu eto, (Siddhahem., iv, 402), which Pischel assumes to be equivalent with the forms 
aisu, jaisu etc. of the foregoing set (Prakr. Gr.,§ 262). These forms have been already met 

paradigms of the pronouns proper, and here it will be sufficient to remark that, 
when they are used pronominally, they mostly remain apparently uninflected ; (e.g. : eha, 
jeha eto.), whereas, when they are used adjectively, they are asa rule inflected according 
to gender, number, and case (e.g.: kehi, kehaid, keha, kehe, eto.) Derivatives of this set are the 
three following 

(3) chavai, jehavaii, tehavaii, kehavai (P., इण, Adi., Indr., Cra. etc.) and ehvail, 
jehvai, tehvai, kehvaii (Up), whence Modern Guj.riiti evo, jevo etc. R:. 49 reads Aavad for 
ehavau. 

(4) *ehavadai, *jehavadaii, * tehavadai, * kehavadali, which are formed from the 
foregoing set and, as far as I know, do not occur except in the ablative Aavedl, 
Aivadd (from “ehavad#) and inthe locative Aavatai (from *ehavaiai), which are used 
adverbially (see § 98, (2). 

(5) श्वच, *jehadad, *tehadaid, *kehadai, which likewise seem not to have been much 
in use, a3 I have found but one single instance of the first of them in the MS. (al. 23 

All the five seta, when used adjectivally, much the same meaning as Sanskrit 
idreah, yidrgah, ete. For their locative adverbial forms, see §98,(2). Connected with them 
in meaning is the half-tateama amukai “ Such and such " (Sa-t, 73). 

{ 95. The locative pronominal adjectives are : 

*ethaii (athai), jethail, tethai, bethaii (Mu., Gal., Kanh.). No traces of the use of any adjective 
of this kind are extant in the evidence hitherto available forthe Apabhranga, but they are 
liable to be easily connected with the Apabhramga pronominal adverbs of place effhu, 
jetthu, tetthu, kelthu (Siddhahem., iv., 405), whereof they are adjectival derivatives by 
kah avirthe. In the Mu. they are given as equivalents of “ Facing in this direction, ete.”’, 
but it is clear that their general meaning is “‘ Of this place, situated here, etc. ", asin the = 
examples : 

te lila kethi gai ^" Where has that sporting gone ? '' (Cal. 166), and : 

kethai kary@ trigula “ Where hast thou kept thy trident?" (Kanh. 102) 

The evidence of such forms as kethd and kethe, which are recorded in Belsare’s (ujarati 
Dictionary (p. 280) as having the sense of “‘ Where!” and ^ Somewhere,” and which are 
an ablative and a locative respectively, proves that the ablative and locative of these 
pronominal adjectives were employed adverbially, quite in the same way as it was the case 

% In some MSS,, like Indr,, .Adi, ote., ( is often substituted for the ¢ in the first syllable of the forma 
jehai, tehai, kehadi (cf. § 7, (2)). 
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with the ablative and locative of most of the pronouns, This entitles us to postulate a set 
of adverbial locatives *etha:, * jethai ete. which would be the Old Western Rajasthint 
forms cognate to Panjabi and Sindhi itthe, jitthe ete., and to Marathi yethz, jeth? eto. To 
the same locative origin is to be traced the Old Western Rajasthani pronominal adverb anethi 
(091. 12, P. 524) “ Elsewhere", which is but the weak form of anethai, the locative from 
“anethad <Ap.*angetihad, an adjectival derivative of * annetthu <Skt. anyatha (-anyatra). 
For the locative adjectives oilad, pailaii see § 144, 

$ 98. ‘The general pronoun has the two forms: saha (Vi., P., Ry., Kanh., Yog., Adi., 
Up. ete.) and sevi (P., Ratn., Yog., Dag., Up. etc.), which are used for the singular and plural 
respectively. The former is from Ap. sihu < Skt, pagvat (see Pischel’s Prakr, Gr., § 64) 
eahus (F 535, vi, 6), which is the only instance of its inflection I have come across. It is 
practically used as a collective singular both pronominally and adjectively in the direct, as in 

cha-nu sahil kiakara “ To this one every-one (is) servant ` (Rg. 69), and : 

sahi sami-lals gayaii “ Every-one went to the foot of the cami-tree २, (P. 627), 
where it governs a postposition and a verb in the singular, and 

sahi bhalaii “ Every-thing (is) well" (ए. 313), and - 

loka sahi “ All the people ” (8. 2}, 
in which last instance it is used in agreement with a collective singular, exactly like in the 
phrase: adhu vi lov, which occurs twice in the Apabhramea quotations by Hemacandra 
(Siddhahem., iv, 366, 422,22). In Old Western Rajasthani poetry it is often shortened into 
sah, a8 in the three Jast examples above, and in Modern Gujarati it is contracted into sau, 

The other form savi appears to be plural both in its origin and in its employment, It is 
from Apabhraiga serve < Skt. sarve, the nominative-accusative plural form of sarra. It 
is inflected into savihl (Vi. 15, 65, F 728, F 616, Up. etc.) in the genitive-oblique and into 
save (Kinh. 9) in the instrumental-locative ; for सक्छ, however, the general form savi is 
very commonly substituted in the oblique also, and in poetry save is often written instead of 
sami when inthe nominative-accusative case (P, 26, S44). In-the MS. Up., savihi is often 
written as sevihad and it is employed as a general form for all oblique cases, as in - 

savihil-e tirthamkari “ By all the tirthamkaras " (Up. 16), - 

where it is used in agreement with a plural instrumental. Whether the-e in the last 
example is a mere emphatic enclitic (see § 104), or the termination of the plural instrument 
irregularly suffixed to an oblique form, it cannot be decided, but I think the former expla- 

§97. Compound pronouns being as a rule made up of an indefinite preceded or followed 
either bya relativeand correlative, or by eka, savi, sahd, it will be convenient to divide them 
into groups, according to the different character of the latter element, I would therefore 

(1) Relative compounds are : ji-ko (for and from je-ko, Adi., Yog., Adi 0, Sagt. ete.) 
“Whoever” and ji-bfi (AdiC.) ~ Whatever’, The latter occurs also under the forms 
je-kaT,, (Cra.) and ट (P. 6), and it has a correlative ti-ka(t) (for and from te-E3i), which 
ooours in the following passage from Adi ८. : iyi 

bhagavanta ji-kai karisyai, ti-k vita amhe ट्व karisy? “ Whatever the Reverend one 
will do, those very things we too will do” (page 9 b). 

Asalready explained above (§ 9}, the compound pronouns jt-ko and ti-ko have lost their 
particular meaning in Marwari and have come to be used in substitution for the relative and 
correlative simple pronouns. This Marwa;? peculiarity can be traced back to the Old Western 
Rajasthini stage, evidence thereof being supplied by the MSS, P., Up. Aj., AdiC., Bast 
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Indefinite compzunds are : Singular, m.f. ko-i-eka (Dd. 5), ko-i-ka (ए rather 0 १ (P: 370); Both ko-ika 
9: neut. (व -च्छठ (Adi C.), plural m. {, ke-eka (Dac. iii, 14), ke-ika (Dac. इ, 95), 4e-4-eha 
(Sast.72, 73 eto.) ; and the adjectival ones : beaded -ohe (AAC), plas. barnt-ohe (Ds), = 

antecedent (3) Genera ber, bre: saké-ko (ए. 476), sahi-ko-i (Vi. 65,67), eahi-i-ko (Up. 98)" Every- 
one, all”, used for the direct, and savi-kahs (Kanh. 6), used for the oblique case er 
§ 98. Most of the pronominal adverbs have already been met with, whilst dealing 
(1) Ablative adverbs are the following : ihd (119), ahd (०08), jihad, tihd, ida (Kal., vi., 
Cal. Yog., Bh. ete.) from Ap. *eah#, *éahd, jaha tah, kaha = Pkt. *eamhd, *aamha, jamhé, 
tamha, kamha = Skt. etasmét, Be seb emai or *adasmal, yasmal, tasmat, kasmat, which are all used 
as adverbs of place, and their contracted forms 58, 18, ka (P., Cal., Ratn., Up., Bh. सौ), of 
which the two former are commonly used in connection with lagai “ Up to, as faras” and 
in much the same meaning as Skt. ydvat, lavat (for which reason they might li ‘though 
with leas probability, be explained as being contracted from Ap. jama, ima), and the 
is used in the meaning ज" Why ? wherefore 1", ie¢., in the very meaning of Skt. kasm:it, 
Ablative adverbs denoting time are : havad@ (Sagt. 97), hivad’ (Sast. 140) “ Now” from the 
adjectival pronoun *ehavadaii (see § 94, (4)), andite equivalent hiear’ (Adi C., F783, 64). 
(2) Locative adverbs are: eAf, ahf, jaht (तफ), taht, kalf (P., Kanh., Adi ©. ete.) from 
Ap. eahi, daht, (jahi) jahi, (tahz) taht, (kahit) baht = Pkt. cami, damhi, jamhi, tamhi, 
kamhi = Skt. cfasmin, adasmin or ayasmin, yasmin, tasmin, kasmin, which are used as 
adverbs of place as already jahi, taht, kahi in all the Prakrit dialecta ; * eal, * jefai, felai, 
*ketai (Adi C,} and efalai, jetalai, tetalai, ketalai (Vi., P., Up., Adi C. ete.), which are generally 
used in the temporal meaning, and sometimes (efalai, at least, see P 389) in the locative 
meaning also ; isai, jisa!, tisal, kisai (see § 94, (1)) and (e)haval, jehoval tehavai, kehavai (P., 
Adi 0.1 with their derivatives (e)havadai etc. (F 728, 20) (see ¢ 94, (3), (4)), which are likewise 
used in the function of temporal adverbs ; and lastly the compound set ji-viral, ti-véral, 
ki-varal (Yog., Dag., Dd. ete.), which is curtailed from *jeha-vérahi, *teha-varaht, *keha- 
varahi, as ia evidenced by the forms kihvaral, लाना, which occur in the MS. Daz., and 
Kivaharai which occurs Yog., iii, 141, a8 well as by fepi vara, which is of a very frequent 
occurrence as an equivalent of (ह्म, In Modern Gujarati the last set becomes jyare, tyare, 
kyére and retaina its original temporal meaning, namely ++ At which time, at that time ete. " 
Old Western Rajasthani kivéral, when used as an indefinite, is often followed by the indefinite 
eka in the locative, as in: bihara-ckal, kihvérat-kal, Kihvari-kiz, biharii-ba and kihvéreka, 
which forma are all used in Dag. to give the meaning of Skt. kadd-cit 
(3) Undeclined adverbs are : ima, jima, tima, kima (Kal., P., Up., Adi C. ete.), in pooury 
also ema, jema etc. (P., F 783) and ima, jima ete. (Vi., Cal. P.), from Ap. ea, jetta, (६5 च, 
70 < Skt. eva, *yeva, भद, *keva, which are used ss adverbs of manner; amha(-ji), 
tamha(-ji), kimha(-i), which occur in Dag. (and the last one also in Bh., ddi., Up.) also as 
adverbs of manner and are possibly to be explained as *ima-ha(-je) *tima-hi(je) *kima- 
hi(-je),** though &imha{-1) might also be brought back to Ap. *kaha(-i)< Skt. katham(-aps), 
and the two others be explained as having been formed after its analogy ; the temporal set 
ava, java, lava, kava, which is found only in poetry (Bg., P., F 525, F 715, F 128 eto.) and has 
isolated form kadi, which is employed in 4di ८, to give the indefinite meaning of Skt. 
kadi-cit or kadi pi, and which I would trace back to either of the two latter, through Ap. 
*kaddé ~, with च doubled according to Pischel's Prakr. Gr., § 194. The same explanation 
applies, of course, to the Marwari relative forms jada, jadai, jadi, to Mewart jadi, kads 
( =< * jadda-hu, *haddé-hu) and to Bhojpiri jada, tada, kada. | 
~ (Tobe continued.) _ 
= Of. tha form HmAtje, which in Adi ठ. ia commonly used by the side of tima-ht-ja. 
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THE HISTORY OF THE NAIK KINGDOM OF MADURA, 
By ए. RANGACHARI, MA., 1.7, MADRAS 
(Continued from p. 246). 
The Nalk Settlement. 
SECTION I, 

Tae first work of Viivanitha after his elevation to the viceregal dignity was to com- 
plete the conquest of the Peninsula and to make the whole of South India from the 
Kivéri to the Cape a united kingdom. 

Tt was not an easy task, as he had a number of formidable enemies to 
with. The greatest opponents in his way were ‘certain rebels’ in the province of 
Tinnevelly, who called themselves “the Five Pandyas,"" and resisted, with the 
combined strength of patriotism and self-interest, the advancing tide of the northern 

invaders. It is a question of doubt and controversy among scholars as to who these 
Five Paodyas were. But a knowledge of the inscriptions and chronicles will clear all doubt 
and prevent in consequence a resort to speculation. If we are to believe the inscriptions! 
and medieval travellers, “the Five Pandyas" were an ancient institution, going back 
to the 11th century a.p. They were, in other words, co-rulers with the kings of Madura ; and 
later on when the Pindyans proper left Madura in charge of the Vanada Riyars and esta- 
blished themselves at Tenkadi, their own relations and dependents, it seems, held the posi- 
tions of the old viceregal chiefs at Kayattar, Tinnevelly, Alvar-Tirunagari, ete. The Five 
-Pandyas of Tinnevelly, then, were the relations or dependents of Tirunelvéli Kulaéekhara 
Perum4] who, as we have already mentioned, came to the throne in 1543. It is not impro- 
bable that Kulasékhara became jealous of the Baguga domination, turned an adversary, 
and together with his colleagues at Kayattar and elsewhere, set up the standard of independ- 
ence?. Whatever it was, whether the Five Pindyans were the Tenkadi king and his lieute 
nants, or whether they were, as the Chronicles? say, the descendants of Chandraéékhara's 
grand-father—perhaps a vague word for ancestor—by a mistress, there is no question that they 
were no despicable enemies, They had courage, self-confidence and justice on their. side 
They had excellent fortresses‘ which they could well defend. They above all had perhaps 
the sympathy of the people. These reasons enabled them not only to withstand the onsets 
of the Badugas, but to take the offensive and drive them back towards Madura. The great 
soldier and veteran Aryanitha himself could not prevail against them, and Viévanatha had 
to take the command in person. Proceeding to the seat of contest, he made, we are told, 
fierce war for six months ; but all his valour was not equal to the skill of his adversaries 
The Polygar memoirs tell indeed of the victories of individuals, —of Polygars over individual 
Paodyans. Chinna Kadir Naik of Kanni Vadi, for instance, claims to have killed the chief 
4 See the न Fe rere + Which contain प references to “ the Five +, Dewin 
wamikannu Pillai has for the first time drawn « tentative list of the five lines of Pandy yas 
rul ing it in the medimval period,—a list based entirely on ee Seo Ind, Ant. 1913. Marco Polo 
— Sr ace refer to the five brothers, who governed the Pandya Kingdom. See Madura 
| ; That Kulasekhora played the rebel for some time seems to be proved by the casual mention 
of his name as such in the History of the Palayam of Emakaldpuram. (Appendix IV.) 
i 32. g. The M8. 5: ones Rdmapedra Ndika of Periakulam., ae ndix IV, Section 
17 and Rais cafol. IT, 377. It wii seen that this Chronicle attributes the abdication of the throne 
by TOL the Hisiory si न in favour of Nagama 1 the disaffection of the Five Pinjyas of Tinnevelly. 
, the H Pilayam of Sukkampat}i. 
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elapsed, and thousands of lives had been lost on both sides, Viivandths was not an inch nearer 
his goal. The friends and admirers of Viivandtha have, at this stage, veiled his lack of 
victory under a superiiuity of romauce, Highly aggrieved, it is said, by the loss of »o much 
blood and the sacrifice of so many souls for his sake, Viévanitha proposed—at the instance 
of the Kanniviidi chief, if we are to believe in the MS. history of that Palayam—to his oppo- 
nents that the fate of the war should be decided by a personal combat, that the defeated 
party should give up the claim snd the struggle for royalty, and become perpetual exiles, 
They agreed, and in the extensive arena between the two armies, on which stood a pillar to 
which > copy of the proposed agreement was attached, the Baduga Viceroy and the Tamil 
was about to begin when, we are informed, 9 singular controversy took place between the 
antagonists,—a controversy which gives 9 vivid picture of the chivalry of those days. The 
Five Pindyas said that it was against the law of war that five should fight against one, and 
that they would therefore select one of themselves as their champion. His success or failure, 
they said, was to mean their own success or failure. Viivanitha gave the characteristic 
answer that, as he desired to deprive all the five of their lands and realmas,it was but equitable 
to meet all of them, His adversaries, however, were obstinately noble ; and the duel 
began between their champion and Visvanaths The chronicles describe the combat in 
detail but it is sufficient for us to note that the Baguga royal ethlete was more than a match 
for his ‘Tamil opponent ; and the latter, in spite of three chances which his generous anta- 
zonist gave him for offensive action, was alain.* The rest of the Pandyans, therefore, we 
are told, surrendered their arms and their lands, and became perpetual exiles to their coun- 
try and their power One imaginative® chronicle adds that the Gods were so much struck 
with their noble adherence to truth that they showered flowers on them in the field of com- 
bat; and the Five Pandyans had to console themselves with the agreeable and philosophic 
refiection that, if they became poor in wealth and power, they became rich in glory ; if they 
hecame exiles to their kingdom, they ensured their entry into heaven ; and that if they 
were humiliated by men, they obtained the admiring veneration of the Gods । 

Pindyan Dynasty not extinct— Ativira-Rama-Pa ndya's accession. 

So ended the last of the Pandyans, and, if we are to believe the chronicles, the Baduga 
rulers were secure in future from troubles in that quarter. Inscriptions however clearly 
disprove this version. They point out clearly that the Pindyan dynasty did not become 
extinct. They might have been, indeed they were, defeated ; and some of them pe 
became exiles, But there is no doubt whatever that the Tenkisi dynasty continued to rule. 
Their defeat or exile, if there was any, must have been a temporary misfortune. For we 
actually know that, in 1563 or 1564, the son of Tirunelvéliperumi| Kulsstkhara, the celebrated 
Ati-Vira-Rima Pandya’ whose name is well-known in the history of Tamil Literature, came 








व rt oe aan a ae ic Cones a al —————— 


F According to one MS, on which Wilson based hia article in J. A. R. 5. 111, Vitvandthe died of 
wound in this duel, 1 have not found this stated inany MS. Ihave seen. Wheeler takes thia version. 

© History of the Karndtaka Vovrs. 

' The octusal date of hia coronation was Monday, 20th of Chitrai, of year Raktdkshi, 8. 
1486. His coronstion tith was Sivala-vél (Trav. Arch., rived irae According to गु rH he a 


elder son,—the younger son being one “ Gri-V - 1४ म 8 younger son, ae allabha, that is 
considered by 3ir. Gopinaths Rao to be the joint donor of the Fudukkd..a plates in 1683. Sot 
Mr. Krishna Sastri saya that Ati-Vira-Rama humeelf, who was also called dri-V was the 


See Trar. Arch. Series, p. 57. Madr. Manu. attributes him wrongly tothe Lith century. (I, p. 5T 
and 121). 
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tothe throne. Ati Vira Rima built, in his father’s memory, the Siva temple of Kulasékhara- 
mudayar at TehkAd, and another of in its vicinity. A great poet and scholar, he 
perpetuated the memory of his name by his classical Epic Naishadham The royal poet 
had & Brahmin teacher, Rama Krishoa* by name, whose erudition and skill in expounding 
the Sanskrit original must have had a large inflvence in the making of his illustrious pupil's 
mind, Ati-Vira-Riima wrote certain other works—for example, the Kirma Purdnam, 
the Tirukkarwvat Axtédis, 9 Tamil version of the Skendhapurdta, and above all, a colleo- 
tion of aphorisms called Velti Vérgai®, ete., but it is his grand work on the romance of Nala. 
and Damayanti that gives him 9 high place in- the roll of Tamil literary luminaries, The 
date of Ati-Vira-Rama’s death is uncertain. According to the Pudukkéttai plates issued 
in 1583 by his brother Sri-Vallabha and his cousin Varatuiga Rama, it seems he was already 
१6७१ ; but there is incontrovertible evidence to prove that he lived at least till 160529 
4. D. if not till 1610.11 

It will be now quite clear that the statement of the chronicles that the Pindyan dynasty 
becéme extinct after Viivandtha’s campaign in the neighbourhood of Kayattar isa mistake. 
It only resulted in the probable defeat of Kulastkhara, followed a few years later by his 
death and the accession of his son Ati-Vira-Rama Pandya. But if the old Péadyan dynasty 
eontinued to rule, it ruled under different circumstances, It could not be in future so proud 
au not “ to acknowledge any earthly superior.” It had to be contented with a very subordi- 
nate position to the Naik at Madura. The Paojyans in fact became more or less Poly- 
gars, and had to wait, like vassals, on the proud Telugu Kartas, There were indeed times 
when the Pandvans asserted their individuality and endeavoured to o comparative 
freedom from control; but such occasions were rare, and ended invariably in defeat and 
dliscomfiture. At the same time, if they lost in status, they gained in security. For, their 
‘onques: seems to have been followed by the acceptance of the Madura supremacy by the 
Raja of Travancore ; and as the Pandyan was an equally feudal vassal, entitled to the हाद ~ 
rain’s protection, Travancore hardly dared in future to oppress his neighbour or encroach 
on to his land, 
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SOME RECENT RESEARCHES INTO INDIAN 
AND ORIENTAL OOINAGE. 


StaTes, by W. H. Valentine. London, Spink 
& Co,, 1911. 
Tse Corren Comms or Impta, part I, by W. H. 
Valentine, London, Spink & Co., 1914. 
CaTaLocvE or tae Comms or THE GUFTA 
DY¥NasTies AND OF Sasanxa, Enea or Gavpa, 


by John Allan. London, British Museum, 1914. 


Tae books under the present notins are very 
different in form and quality, Mr Valentine's 
works are- facsimiles of his MS. descriptions and 


Naishadham 


drawings: the British Museum Volumes 5 an 
did mechanical illustration Mr, Valentine's 
work is, however, peculiarly meritorious na it has 
the acanty leisure hours of a man hard worked all 
day in other directiona. 

His first book touches on the copper issuea of 
Afghanistan including Balkh, Kabul, Kandahar 


4 Ibid, 88 and 85, Hovwan.one| of-the douse af Ua Bahia Gack Gee We hoe Ho waa one of the donses of the Padukkittai grant, where be is called 


9 See Taylor's 0, H. MSS. I, appendix for some sayings of hia. 


i An Inacn. of Kutralam, See 


Caldwell's Tinnevelly, Sewell's Antiquities IT, 224. Seshagiri 


Sastriar says that Varatuige was Ati-Vira-Rama's brother. ‘This is wrong. 


= Caldwell says that he was informed by Burnell that he had 


soon @ copper plate grant be. 


longing to s Matt, saying that Ati-Vira-Rdma died in 1610 and was succesded by a Sundara Pinjys. 
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called into being through my inability to sacribe 


the emall coin figured on the title page. 


purpose I visited the medal room at the British 
Museum, thinking to locate the mint and rule 
with very little trouble, but to my surprise I found 
it by no means on easy task. Every facility was 


granted me by the sympathetic custodians, 


to enable me to compare my coins with other coins 


and various engravings, but all to no purpose. 
Many Numismatic friends, too, from time to time 


have seen it, but the attribution of the littl coin | 


up to the present remains an unsolved problem, 
and must remain so until a similar one comes to 
light bearing the missing part of the inscription. 
During this period I was most forcibly struck with 
the meagre amount’of information published on 
Muhammadan copper coins, and the still smallor 
number of engravings of them |" 
is the more aggravating os one seems to read what 
there is of the obverse pretty easily as (= (|= po 
lei 99475 "Umar Sultén, and on the reverse at 
any rate [न] 919 fulé(s]. An hexagon in the 
centre of both sidea seems to show that it ॐ an 
African coin, possibly Moroccan, 

The primary object of Mr. Valentine's book is to 
provide a text book for collectors and in this he 


has undoubtedly eu The point is explained 


in his preface somewhat quaintly. “Two of the 
Oriental Catalogues of the British Museum certainly 


udying Arebic, especially when the reading on 
the coin differs from the book, and the illustrations 
are few and far between. There are not many 
English collectors who would care to learn Arabic 
in order to decipher these ipecriptions, therefore, 
for 8 book on this subject to be of much use, overy 
efficient description given. With these facts, 
thrust as it were before mo, the idea occurred to 
me to make a handy little text book for the use 


of myself und all numismatic friends who might | 


be interested, but like myself are unable to locate 

his coins when they bore the inscriptions in Arabic. 
Following out this idea Mr, Valentine gives all 
of useful information, such as the meenings of 


terma for fractions, 9 brief historical sketch of each 
country with ita type of coinage, lista of ite rulers 
with dates. The whole forms a meritorious work 
on an obscure subject, most useful to collectors, 


This book on ita appearance wag woll received 
and induced the writer to follow it up with # 
comprehensive work on Indian copper coins,—é 
tremendous and most obscure subject, which 
Mr. Valentine has tackled with his secustomed 
patience and vigour, It ig to be divided into seven 
Southern India with Ceylon. Of these, Part I 
containing the first two rections (Bengal and the 
United Provinces) has been issued. 

This new work is prefaced by an oxtraordinarily 
useful little sketch of Indian history in its various 
phases, alphabets of Hindustani and Nagari, 
numerals in both Persian and Nagari, numismatie 
terms, notes on somé common couplets found on 
eras, and a comparative chronology (Mubammadan 
Burma, Kuch Biber, Sikkim and Nepal, and under 
the United Provinces are accounts of Agra, Oudh, 
Jeunpur and Garhwal. Very few Burmese speci- 
importance of producing in print his own notes and 
than 20 years ago. One cannot help looking for- 
has produced a thoroughly scholarly work worthy 
of the British Museum, bringing our knowledge of 
the Gupta coinage up to date, with all the resour- 
need be said here to bring the work to the notice 
of cur readera, In the Introduction there is aalip 
on page xii mixing up the present writer with hig 
cousin Mr. J. H. Rivett-Carnac, who both contri- 
buted to the present general knowledge of the Gupta 
coins. We eppear aa one individual, and an impos- 


| gible personage “ Mr. (now Sir) Richard Rivett- 


Carnac,” and this reminds the writer of these notes 
of the advance made since those days, now about 
95 years ago, when the Guptas he collected were 


presented to the Museum. One of the coins offered 
waa of Prakdidditya Gupte, and aa it was a dupli- 


cate it waa returned, and finally fixed on a pivot in 


Arabic alphabet and numerals, the meaning of | छे between 400 and 500A. D. That was as near 


ag one ‘could go then. His date ia still uncertain, 
but was certainly after 560 A. D, 


BE. 0, Torre. 
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THE ANCIENT HISTORY OF MAGADHA, 
BY 8. V, VENKATESWARA AIYAR, M. A. L. T., LECTURER, GOVT. COLLEGE, 
KUMBAEONAM. 
I 
The अधि त Dynasty 

PEFORE the sixth century 8.0. India haa no political history worth the name The great 
desideratam in ancient Indian history is chronology, and the differ 
position in the sacred books of the Hindus have baffled attempts at chronolo, arrangementa 
of any historical accuracy. For the earliest period it is difficult to distinguish the mythical 
from the historical, and actual facta from clever conjectures, No such difficulty exists 
from the sixth century. Then a great kingdom was in ita full bloom. The religious 
movements of the time were intimately associated with the imperial dynasty of 
Magadha. Both from the Buddhists and the Jainas we have traditional accounts of the 
reputed founders of their faiths and their contemporary kings and dynasties. These 
are preserved in the Jdialas, the Dipavasya, the Mahdvaiea, the Divydvaddna, the 
Kalpadruma-Kalika, the Rajdvali, the Therdvali, and other works of lesser renown. 
From the Hindus, too, we have in the Purdsas, mixed up with the creation and 
ordering of cosmic systems, dry annals, mostly names and dates, of those who held sway 
over portions of Indian soil. Of the Purdngs,the Miétsya, the Visheu, the Vifyu, the 
Brakménda and the Bhégavata are of the highest value for historical purposes. The dates of 
their composition, or rather compilation, are uncertain, but it is admitted on all hands that 
they embody ancient tradition. They contain lists of kings and the periods of their rule, with 
a reference here and there to the acts of important kings or the happenings in their times. 
There are, besides, some pieces of secular tradition preserved in the dramatic works of 
Bhasa, and in the Brihadkathd and the Mudri-Rakshasa. The closing scene in the dynasty 
of the Saijunigas was the usurpation of the throne by Chandragupta backed up by the 
‘diplomatic zeal of Chipakya. The Greek accoun usurpation 
conflicting; they may ismissed 
deaths of Gautama and Mahavira and the advent of Alexander are thy great historical 
landmarks from which the chronological detaila have to be made up 

The main source of history for this period is tradition-—Hindu tradition as recorded in 
the Purdas, and preserved by Bhisa, Bana and other writers, and Buddhist and Jaina 
traditicn as recorded in the Pali and preserved in later works. Opinions have differed 
and must always differ, 85 10 value of tradition in the reconstruction of the early history 
India, It was believed by the early generation of critics that the legends of ancient 
india consist mostly of cock and bull stories and are of no value for historical purposes. 
But the evidence of ppigraphy on the life-history of Atoka has demonstrated the importance 
of Indian legend if judiciously employed. As M. Senart4 puts it, “the legends have 
preserved of our Piyadasi recollections sufficiently exact, not only to allow a substantial 
agr-ement to appear, but even to contribute usefully to the intelligence of obscure passages in 
our monumenta,"’ Prof, Rhys Davids and Dr. Fleet also plead for a critical ex ation of 
the early legends, One must, of course, be on one's guard not to distort the versic of a legend 
or to read his own meanings into it. Nor can a statement in one echool of tradition, say the 
Purdsas or the Dipavasies, be looked upon as history 17, the absence of corroborative evidence 
from another direction. But, where more than one distinct streams of legend converge to 
the same conclusion, and this conclusion is not inconsistent with established facta and docs 
not suggest any inherent improbability or absurdity, it may be accepted as historical. 
And, curiously enough, these legends, Hindu Buddhist, and Jaina, disclose profound 
Similarities, in spite of a flagrant disregard of chron: logy and occasional differences in detail. 


+ Inscriptions de Puyrdasi, 2. 231 





































© shall then examine these data, with 


(त be ब्रात up in tabular form, and thonn of the 
the points at issue: 
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Kalpadruma—Kalika. "न het. <2... Mahavaisa 


Kunsika Ajatadatru. 32. 
Udaya | Udayabhadraka. 16. 
॥ 18. 
Munda. 


Susaniga, 18. 
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10 Sons 22. 
9 others 22. 
Chandragupta. Chandragupta. Vindusara. 
| Susima. 
(1) The Predecessors of Sisunaga, 


The Purdjas are certainly wrong in making the Saisunigas the successors of the 
Pradyotas. For Hindu, Buddhist and Jaina traditions agree in making Pradyota a contem- 
porary of the Buddha; and, therefore, of Bimbisira, Chinese Buddhist tradition? says that 
Pradyota was born on the same day as Bimbisdra and Udayana of Kausimbf. Jaina 
tradition? followed by Merutuiga makes Chanda Pradyota the contemporary of Bimbisdra, 
and father of Palaka. The Buddhist records‘ also know Pradyota as Chanda Pajjota 
because ct hia cruelty, and the Puriaas agree that he was the father of Pilaka. Tho 
relations between Pradyota and Udayana have passed into folk-lore.> It may therefore be 
established that (Chanda) Pradyota, Udayana, and Bimbisara were contemporaries of the 
great Buddha, 

The Jdfakas seem to know a good many rulers of Kadi (Benares) and some of their 
names are familiar names of Magadha kings. Perhaps this may be a coincidence, but the 
early Buddhists seem to have known a great deal more about Kai than about any other 
country. The Kasi district was no doubt the bone of contention between Magadha and 
Koéala, Bimbisara was given a grant of the revenues of a village there for his wife's * bath 
and perfume money.’ AjataSatru got the grant confirmed? and married the Kodala princess 
Vajira. EE प Whe city of Benaros was already a part of Magndha, and the disputes wero 


« Rockhill,—Life of the Buddha, (citing DulvaX1). ‘The Chullavagpa (X11, 11) says that Udayana 
of 9 presented 500 robes to Ananda. ( ) 

> See Lilerory Remains नु ae al 

‘ Jélaka No. 522 (Seo Cambridge translation em Xo J pee 





(See Cambridge Translation Vol. IT, pp. 162, 275.) 
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only about certain villages in the Kasi district. Anyhow we find Benares an integral part of 





the empire of the Mauryas, and we nowhere find mention of ita conquest by the Magadha 
kings. 
The Puranic details also lead us to the same conclusion 
हत्वा तेषाम्‌ यदः कृत्सम्‌ च्विन्युनाको मविध्यति 
(Vayu-Puriea) 
( Malsya-P urd va) 


Siéunaga was evidently the ruler of Kadi before he conquered Magadha There is further 
no scrap of evidence to show that he succeeded the Avanti line or that Ujjain was a part 
of hia kingdom. On the other hand, as pointed out already, Ujjain was under the independent 
dynasty of the Pradyotas. | 

(2) The number of the rulers. 

The M éisya speaks of the “twelve sons of Sisunaga”, but the Visheu and Vayu name only 
ten rulers’. The Matsya interpolates two names which are not found in the other Purdsas, 
Kinvayana and Bhimimiira. That these are interpolations is proved by the same names 
occurring in the list of the Kanwa dynasty, both in the Matsya and in other Purésas, But 
the fact that the compiler of the Purana felt the need to interpolate perhaps shows that 
the tradition was strong that there were twelve rulers in the dynasty. Of all the Purapas 
of value to us here the Mélsya seems to be the earliest, judging both from ita style, its 
clumsy arrangements and confusions ‘n detail, Allthe Puranas agree that there were two 
more generations of rulers, whom the Vishou and the Bhagavala call the Nandas. So that 
there were (10+-2) 12 generations from the frat Saigundga to the last of the Nandas (inclusive). 

The Diparaiea and Mahavasiea agree that there were seven generations after Bimbisara 
But the former has the last generation consist of ‘10 brothers of Sisunaga who ruled 
collectively for 22 years’, while the latter makes one Kalisoka the seventh in descent from 
Rimbisara, and puta after him ten sons of Kalasoka and nine other rulers. Tho Divyavadina 
knows only nine rulers on the whole, while the Mongol tradition as embodied in the 
Foekoekei® knows one more. We may pin our faith on the comparative reliability of the 
Dipavanisa, it being the oldest of these works. Its seven generations after Bimbisara fall 
into line with the Puraaic data on the subject. 

The Jaina Kalpadruma-kalika has twelve rulers before Chandragupta, though it, of 
course, begins the list with Bimbisira This tradition is used by the Jaina Scholars, 
Hemachandra and Merutuiga. Other Jain records make it clear that there were seven 


को Teahouse, Aang and Jaina, that (1) there were twelve generations of rulers 


known before Chandragupta, (2) that seven of these came after Bimbisara, and (3) that the 
last nine rulers formed a special set, known in the Puranic and Jaina tradition as the Nandas. 


7 इदा जनौ रिषुनाक जाः (Maye Pj; TYAHIW इश (Payw-P-) 
+ Page 230. Cited by Wilson: Vishnu-Puriina, p. 186 note. 
9 Jacobi: Jaina Sitras, p. 287, 289; Ante, Vol. XL, p. 246. 
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(3) Names of the Rulers, 

And the twelve rulers have almost the same or similar names in all the lists, The 
names in the Purdénas are always the same, or at any time, variants of the same name. In 
the Dipavaiisa, we have Bimbisira, Ajatatatru, Udaya, and Sigundga; and Nagadasaka is 
perhaps the same as (Niga) Darsaka or Harshaka of the Purdnas. Kalitoka of the 
Mahava isa is practically the same as Kikavarna (Raven-Black).1° The names Nandi- 
vardhana and Sahilin (Siéhalya or Sumilya) also occur in the Mah@vaisa beside a crowd 
of other curious names, for which there is absolutely no foundation anywhere else.12 ‘The 
name Mahapadma has the same meaning as Mahdmanjala or Ugrasena, and the Puranic 
Kshatrajit has its Buddhistic counterpart in Prasenajit. Thus the only Hame peculiar to the 
Purinio list is that of Mahinandin, by whom hangs the tale of the beginning of a separate 
Nanda dynasty; while the name Mundo stands alone, both in the Divydradana and the 
Mahavaisa, Perhaps it may be possible to identify the one name with the other, especially 
as the name Munda appears as Mahisamuda in the Réjaratadkari. It is therefore clear 
that in the various legends the same twelve names stand out, in spite of confusions, imper- 
fections, and spuriotié additi 

Prof. Geiger denies the historicity of Daraka on the authority of the Mah#vamsa. 
But Bhasa in hie Srapne-Vésaradatta mentions him by name as the Maharaja of Magadha 
aml brother in law of Udayana, the Vatsa Raja, Tho tradition embodied by Bhasa is 
confirmed by the Diryivadana, which mentions the burning of सनि and the Kaucimbi 
minister Yaugandhariyana.? Bana in the Harshacharifa’? gives the king of Avanti the 
same name as Bhisa gives him, viz., Mahasena, 59 Darsaka must be accepted as a histo- 
rical personage. But the references in Bhisa seem to depict him as a very young man 
during Udayana’s marriage with his sister Padmivati, The latter is introduced as 
गुरनिर्िरितनानधेयस्यास्माक्तं महाराजवशीकस्य xftdt|*! Further, the Mahfraja does not appear 
at all in the Seapna-Visavadaitd, The latter work'® mentions Gopalaka Balaka (the same 
name as inthe Puragds) os Mahiisena’s son and about the samo age as Udayana. It is not 
therefore unlikely that Darsaka was two generations younger than Ajataatru, Pradyota 
and the Buddha, i.¢., that he camo after Udaya, This viow is furthor supported by the 
Dipwenea tradition 44 that Darswka (Niigadasaka) ascended the throne 46 years alter the 
Nirvija of Gautama Buddha, 

4 The Order of the Rulers. 

We may now disowss the place of each raler in chronological sequence. Tho Purdtas 
distinctly declare Sisundga to be the founder of the dynasty, while the Buddhist and Jaina 
records seem to agree that Sisuniga, Kikavarga and the rest were rulors of the dynasty 
after Bimbisara, the contemporary and friend of the Buddha and Mahavira, ‘The Purdsas 

® Dunckor, following Lassen, regards the two as identical (sse History of Antiquily.—India, p. 880). 

 Turnour: Mahdwawa, Vol, IL, p. 91. 

[The Mahdeaiea (Turnour Vol. I, p. 28 ef og.) actually mentions 19 rulers after 
KAlisoka—Baddasenah, ॐ jaddasenah, Corandowarne, Manguroya, Sarvatnegs, प 4142, Ubeca, Satcheya, Corawa, 
Nandi Vardhana, Pantche Wekeya. After them, Ugrasena-Nandeya, Puduoat-Nandeyah, Panddengah 
Nandeya, Bhipals-Nandeya, Rattepala-Nanda, Govisanah Nanda, Dasasittica Nanda, Dhanapala 
Nanda ;—two generations of 22 yeara each, Tho names deserve no comment, to 
borrowings from Hinda sources—Nandi Vardhana, Ugrasenah (= Mahapadma), Tho 
name of a Situnaga King, Dhanapala is probably another form of Hiranyagupta, while Dasasittica 
reminds one of Sarvirdha-Siddhi of the Mudrirdlcshasa tradition.] 

% Divydvaddna XXXVI. ४ Harthacharita, Chap. VI p, 221. 

"4 Svapna-Vdeovadattd (Trivandrum) p. 4 ५ Ibid p. 69, 4 Dipavamea V, 77, 78 
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name the dynasty Saijunaga, apparently after its founder: It is indeed possible to suppose 
that the dynasty might have been named not after the first ruler but after the most famous 
Such a supposition, however, is untenable in this case, as none of the authorities knows 
anything of Sisunaga beyond what the Purdsgs tell us—that he founded the dynasty 
supplanting the renown of the Pradyotas.'17 The question may be set at rest by appealing 
to other Buddhist and Jaina traditions than the ones hitherto considered. The Jain 
tradition followed by Hemachandra! makes Bimbisara (Srenika) a successor of Prasenajit 
king of Magadha, who resided at Rajagriha, The Tibetan chronicle’? makes Bimbisara, son 
of Mahapadma, king of Magadha. The Avadéna has both these mames in the list, It is 
thus clear that both the Buddhists and the Jainas know of the (royal) ancestors of 
Bimbisira; so that Bimbisira was not the founder of the dynasty, The confusions and 
contradictions are due to their huddling together the names of the predecessors and the 
succcssors of Bimbisira, The Puranic version may therefore be accepted. 
Sijunaga should top the list and Kakavarpa be placed next to him, for both the 
Mahavaiea and the Purdnas agree that he or his variant Kalajoka came after Sisunaga 
We have, according to all accounts, two more generations to take us to Bimbisira 
According to Buddhist or Jaina tradition, these should be Mahipadma and Prasenajit, 
while, according to the Puranas, the places belong to Kshétravarman and Kshatrajit 
Curiously enough, all these names have very much the same meaning—Mahapadma, or more 
properly Mahapadmapati, means ‘the lord of a huge host > and Prasenajit ‘the conqueror 
of ahuge host.’ So too, Kshetravarman would mean “valorous in the field" and Kshatrajit 
the conqueror of warriors, It is therefore easy to identify these rulers of Buddhist and Jaina 
tradition with the ones menticned in the Puranas, because these traditions know Prasenajit 
and Mahapadma, and they also tell us that the latter was the father of Bimbisira. We 
may therefore take it that Mahapadma was son of Prasensjit 
Bimbisaéra, and Ajitaéstru present no difficulty whatsover, as they stand in the same 
order everywhere. Some manuscripts of the Vayu-Purapa arrange the names in the order, 
Kshema-Varman, Ajatasatru, Kshatraujas, Bimbisara; but this is obviously wrong, as it 
makes Ajataéatru, the well-known son of Bimbisara, his grand-father. The Buddhist records 
place Udaya after Ajataéatru, but all the Purdnas agree in introduging a Harshaka or 
Dariaka between them. A certain variant of the latter name 18, as we have seen, not 
unknown to the Mahévaiea;?! and we may therefore consider him an historical persons 
It may, of course, be contended that the Buddhist records, which tell us so much about 
Bimbisara, Ajitasatru, and Udaya, ignore his existence altogether; and this would be 


TC इसका तेषां यराः Beet शिशुनाको नविष्यति ' (Vdyu-P.) 

The Burmese Buddhist legend knows Situnige as the ‘son of Niga * whom Udaya discovered in 
the wilds, etc. But this tradition is very late and extraordinary (Bigandet: Legend of Gaudama, 

ol, If, p. 115.) 

if Hema Chandra: Mahdvirecharita. ` 

0 मच्छ XI, (Rockhill, op, of, p. 16). This Mahipadma must not be confused with Nanda 
Mahipadma under whom the Buddhist council is anid to have been held 137 A. 8, (See Ibid, p. 188), 

= Sridharae in his gloss on the BAdgovata Purina. XII. 1. 

It may also be remarked that Kshatravarman and Kshattraujes are most probably surnames. 

We have a parallel in the Yedava names Kpitaverman ond Eritaujas in the Vdyu-Purdeo. (Book IV. 
Chap. XI), I may also mention that the Kirma-Puriina gives Kyitadherman as o variant for 
Kritavarman, 

> The Mahdvaiiwa calla him ‘Ndga-dasaka,-—evidently one of the Saihuniges. (See Turnour, 
Vol. 1, p. 28). 
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improbable if Darsaka had come between the two last named kings in the list. The 
difficulty would disappear if we consider him as the successor, not the predecessor of Udaya. 
The Buddhist accounts tell us little about the successor of Uda ya, but have retained his name 
in the general confusion in which the period is involved, 

The next rulers, according to the Purdnas, are Nandivardhana and Mabanandin. The 
Buddhists have Nandivardhana and Mahasamudha or Munda, It may therefore be inferred 
that they were historical characters. The only ones known after these are Mahapadma 
and Sumalya or Sahalya, who are constituted by the Vishow and Bhigarata Puranas into a 
separate dynasty. The Mahéraisa names, Kalasoka, his ten sons and their ning successors 
may be rejected as spurious and conjectural, as there is no confirmatcry evidence of any 
kind, and as the names are not in the original Dipavasiea, As I have already pointed out, 
the Puranic Kakavarna may have suggested the Buddhist Kialasoka of the Moahavasisa 
genealogy and Kikavarnin of the Avaddna. The last of the Nandas is a favourite hero of 
legend, but we shall consider the whole question of the Nandas separately. All traditions 
are agreed that Chandragupta was the direct successor of the Nandas. For ple, the 
Mudré-Rakshasa assumes the fact, and it is mentioned in the Brihadkatha. The Puranas 
must therefore be wrong in interposing a century of Chaoakya's rule between the last of 
the Nandas and Chandragupta. I shall try to show that this was probably due to the 
chronological exigencies of the Puranas. | 

(5) Chronology. 

The main difficulty is one of chronology. For we have but confused statements in the 
Puraqas, and we are worse confounded by the apparently absurd dates given by the 
Buddhists and the Jainas. The Puranas give 360 or 362 years for the whole dynasty, and 
at the same time throw out a vague suggestion that their dates are wrong; for the periods 
allotted to the individual reigns do not always make up the sum total of 360 or 362 Again, 
. We have a hundred years more given to Maha and his son, and an extra hundred to 
Charakya?? who is alleged to have ruled independently before handing over the reins of 
power to Chandragupta. Jainas give a hundred and fifty-five years to the Nandas 
alone, whom the Purideas confine to two generations. 

The Mahdvaisa says that 162 years elapsed between the death of the Buddha and the 
accession of Chandragupta According to Hemachandra the accession of Chandragupta was 
155 years after the Niredsa of Mahavira. The two accounts, therefore, nearly agree. The 
latter is, no doubt, out of accord with the rest of Jaina tradition, but it must have been 
thought out by such an erudite seholar as Hemachandra, and even Merutuiga says 1118124 
his statement is worthy of careful consideration, It agrees also with the Puranio 











~ hegre इनो भेको तरा wit =` शिद्युनागस्य पचो भक्तौको तवा भासि मङ्गीपाति 
(तिं viet (Dipavaiiea, ए. 25.) 
© उद्धरिष्वति कौटिल्यः समाः area चान्‌ 


(Métaya-P.) 
The Vdyu and Brakmdada give the same story. In the (क्न P. (Bombay text) we find the 
epithe: नन्देन applied to Kautilya. This is absurd. The correct reading in certainly we¥eq 
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tradition. It is well known that the Puranas give 100 yearz to the nine Nandas, but it is 
not so well known that most of them give an extra hundred to Kautilya. The point is that 
they recognise two centuries to have elapsed between the first of the Nandas and the first 
of the Mauryas. It appears to me that the Purdyas are not wrong in the period assigned, 
but that they are wrong in confining the Nandas to two generations. I shall presently go 
to the considerations which incline me to this view. My theory is that Mahapadma, the 
first of the Nanda dynasty, is not the successor of Nandivardhana, but the father of 
Bimbisara, the Kehatrajit of the Purdvas, In the light of this view the nine Nandas are 
the last nine rulers of the Saisunaga dynasty. There is nothing absurd in giving two 
centuries to nine generations of rulers. 

It is easy enough to fix the date of the beginning of the Saisuniga dynasty. It is 
almost certain that the Buddha attained Nirviea between 487 and 477 क. ठ. Accordin 0 
the Buddhists, this evert took place in the eighth year of Ajatasatru’s reign. The Purdras 
and we may assign 22 years to each generation. This accords with the average duration 
of reigns in European history. The Mahdoaiwa itself assigns 22 years only to each of 
two generations (of nine and ten rulers respectively) immediately preceding Chancragupta. 
The Puranic data also fall into line if we refer the total 362 years to the Saisunagas and 
Nandas put together (19 rulers). In this way we get, counting backwards, 477 + 7 + 28 
+ 88 (4 >< 22) == ८. 600 ए. c. as the most probable date of the beginning of the rule of the 
Saisunaga dynasty 

The probable duration of each reign may now he worked out. The data of the Purdras 
have to be viewed critically. They have considered contemporary dynasties and rulers as 
having come one after another. 1 have already referred to the mistake as regards the 
Pradyotas of Avanti, who are the contemporaries of the Saiicnfgas, but are considered by 
the Purdnas as their predecessors. To come to individual rulers; + . 
mentions, among the rulers of Kosala, Prasenajit, son of Rahula, son of Sakya Buddha, 
whereas we know from the Buddhist records that Prasenajit was the son of king Aranemi 
Tirahmadatta of Sravasti and a contemporary of the Buddha.2* The years assigned by the 
Puranas, moreover, are not mutually exclusive in most cases. Therefore it ts that the totals 
given for individual reigns do not agree with the total for the whole dynasty. From Parikshit 
to Nanda, for instance, we have 1115 years given in the Bhdgarata-Purana, whereas the 
details of reigns come up to 1500 when added. Commentator Sridhara notices the fact, but 
attempts no explanation. Again, the Purayas give 137 years to the ten Mauryas, which 
figure dues not agree with the details given. Asa matter of fact, the overlapping of reigns 
was more usual than exceptional. This was due to the custom of the reigning kings getting 
their heirs recognised even in their own lifetime. The same difficulty appears in dealing 
with the Theravali also, An old Sthavira has been known to ordain the foremost of his 
disciples long before his demise.2* The difficulties of the Puranas are, moreover, due to 
their confusions in genealcgy affecting their system of chronology. They are thus led to 
allow abnormally long reigns for rulers in some cases and compress & series of reigns into a 
few years in other cases. 

Sijunaga is given 40 years of reign by the Puréyas, and18. by the Mahévaisa. He 
was already king of Benares before he conquered Magadha, and he may have ruled a 





= Dulwa XJ, (Rockhill op. cit,) 4 See, for instance, DipevateaIVél = ` 
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score of years previously. In any case, 18 years seem to be a more reasonable period for 
him than 40, Kakavarna is assigned 36 years, but some copies of the Malsya-Purana give 
only 26 years, and this may be ac as it nearly tallies with the Buddhist date for 
Kalaioka or Kakavarnin. According to Hindu tradition?’ not recorded in the Puravas but 
current certainly in Bana's day (7th cent. a. p.) Kakavarna was beheaded in the precincts 
of the capital city. Tho next ruler is Kshetravarman, to whom also the Puravas give 36 
years; but some MSS. of the Véyu and the Brahmasda agree in giving him only 20 years. 
given in some MSS. of the Mdsya. Our authorities are agreed?* in assigning 28 years to 
Bimbisira alias Sreaika. For Ajatasatru the Véyu-P. gives 25, Mdtsya 27, while the 
Brahmanda gives 35 and the Buddhiet records 32. The Buddhists knew him intimately, and 
their date may be accepted. A longer period than usual may be allowed for one who 
iu said to have ascended the throne long before his natural time. The Buddhists give Udaya 
16 years,2? and this seems to fit in with the Jaina story of his career having been cut short 
by assassination. Darsaka is given 24 in the Purdags, the same period of reign as the 
Mahdvastea gives to Naga Dasaka. Nandivardhana may be allowed 22 years and Maha- 
Nandin 28 years. The latter corresponds in time to the Buddhist Kéliioka, who is reported 
to have reigned 28 years. Rejecting the impossible 88 years for Mahapadma we may allow 
him 28 years according to the Vayu-Purdsa. The Mélsya-Purdna assigns 12 years to Sahalya, 
and another 12 for the subjugation of the ‘eight sons of Mahapadma’, while the Vayu-Purana 
allows 16 years for the latter event. The Mahdvaisa allows 22 years for the generation 
preceding Chandragupta. It is possible that Sahalya ruled 16 or 22 years, or that he ruled 
12 years and that the civil war continued for several years after him. The latter supposition 
may explain the Puranic rale of Kau‘ilya, for he was the hero of the interregnum. 
6 The Nandas. 

The Purdnas say that Mahapadma ‘ will be the annihilator of the Kshatriya race’ and 
with a cenvary of rule. The Visheu-Purésa adds for Mahapadma an appellation ‘ Nanda’, 
but the Mdisya, Vayu and Brahm4sda say nothing of Nanda. The commentary on the 





व Bana’s Harsha charita, Uchcheiss VI. (Bombay Text, ए. 199). 
“ काक वर्णः शौश्नारि : नयरोषकण्ठे कण्ठे नि चकते निरखिशोन.- ` 
Prof. Cowell in his translation corrects = शौदयनारि into FAT but,jcuriously enough, 
{See Trans. p. 193). The Text shows clearly however, that Sh is only an epithet of 
Kakavarna, 


ॐ Dipavanes, IV. 38, 
sd ' अहयापद्रपतिः कचित्‌ ty: श्च चविनाश्चकृत्‌ 
शआसयिष्यति serra: दितीय इव ares: ’ (Bhagavata-P.} 
चस्पर्स्वते बहापचः TTT TTT TT (Vayu-P.) 
were क्षच्ान्तकारी भविता (Vishnu-P.) 
aaarareaat नृषः (Miteya-P.) 
Even the Ssijunigas are called both by the Fayu and Misys W997: This explains 


pethaps why Buddhaghosha places Bimbisdra in the third caste (Vaiiya). 
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Bhagarata explains Mahipadmapati as lord of an immense host®! or of countless wealth, 
mahépadma in Sanskrit denoting 100,000 millions, The Buddhist records know nothing of 
a separate Nanda dynasty, but say that the nine last rulers were of the same dynasty as 
Bimbisara. The Dipavasiea does not mention the Nandas, but says that Sijuniiga had ten 
brothers, who reigned after him. The Divyaradaéna knows no distinction between Nanda 
and Saisunaga rulers, whom it mixes up together in the same dynasty. Jaina tradition 
makes the nine Nandas the nine rulers after Udaya and assigns them nine generations- 
Even the Purasas agree with Jaina tradition, that the nine Nandas ruled one after another 
and were not joint rulers.22 It is highly improbable that nine kings ruled, cight of them 
brothers, too, in two generations. It seems almost certain in the light of the facta that the 
Nandas were simply the later rulers of the Saijunaga dynasty.. 

The chronological data available to us point also to the same conclusion, The Jaina 
Therdvali of Merutuiga assigns 155 years to the Nandas, on the strength of some old 
Géthis. Homachandra tells us in the Parisishta-parvan that Chandragupta’s accession 
came 155 years after the Nirvasa of Mahavira, Though this is not in accord with other 
Jaina traditions, it deserves notice as coming from so eminent a scholar in Prakrit. And 
it accords with the most probable dates of Gautama Buddha and Mahavira. In this view 
all the Saisunigas from Mahavira’s, i. ¢., Bimbisara’s time (the two being contemporaries) 
were themselves Nandas. It has been already pointed out that the break of 200 years, 
which the Purdsas allow between the first of the Nandas and Chandragupta, requires nine 
generations of rulers instead of two as stated in the Puranas 

The very names of some of the rulers seem to suggest this view. We have in the 
Saijunaga list such names as Nandivardhana and Maha-Nandin. In one Buddhist list—that 
in the Divyévadana—we have Kakavarna and Mahdmanocala among the rulers after Udaya 
Nanda and Upananda*? are familiar to us aa Naga kings in the Buddhist Jalakas and as 
saints in the Theravali of the Jainas. There is a strong Buddhist tradition that the 
council of Vesali*4 was held under the presidency of Mahapadma Nanda, 100 years aftec 
the Nirvdaa; and another that it was held under a Saisunaga king, whom they name 
Kalasoka, The Nandas have no separate place in the Rajput Vamjavalia given by Tod.2* 
Prof. Jacobi?* says of Ajataéatru that he ‘laid the foundation of the empire of the Nandas 
and Mauryas.” There is thus some confusion in our authorities of Saisunigas and Nandas 

3 qUTag explamed in Monu, VIL. 187, 188, Chinakya's Arthaideira and the Padddali-Siinra- 
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Mdteys-Puriea (Bombay Text, p. 272.) 
"in the Sarabhanga Jaiaka (No. 522). See also the Saddharma Pundarika 





(8. 8. £. उ उ. €). 
34 See Poussin on the first two Buddhist Councila Ane, Fol. 1908. 

The oldest account of the council = in the Chulla-agg, Bk. XID. It makes no mention of 
Kdldicka, For the tradition that it was held under KAldjoka, gee Makdoanes, and Dr. Fleet's article in 
Ind. Emp. Vol. Il (Epigraphy). Prof. Rhys Davids holds that it was held under Nanda, and 
Rockhill’s tradition assoeistes the Nanda with ‘Mshapadma’ (Life of the Buddha, p. 186). Tirandtha 
tries to reconcile the two traditions by saying that the council was held under Aioka, but that the 
brothren were fed by Nanda! 

ॐ Tod: Annals and Antiquities of Rajasthan Vol. 1. (See geneaclogical table.) 
ॐ Intreductioa to the Jaina Sdiraa, pp. XIV to XVI. 
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But the tradition of nine Nandas seems to have been so widely spread as w be 
unhesitatingly accepted by various schools of tradition. It is likely to be true, therefore, 
that there were nine rulers who bore the name of Nanda, called Nava-Nanda®* for this 
whom we have tified Kakavarna. Thus we come to father of Bimbisara, 
whom the Buddhists call Mahapadma, He has eight successors in the dynasty, Now, 
according to the Puranas, Mahapadma is the first of the nino Nandas. Both the Buddhist 
and Puranic stories are reconciled if by sons wo understand successors, or descendants vi 
Mahépadma the son of Kshetravarman. The mistakes in the Purdvas seem to be due to 
their having confused Mahipadma alias Kehatrajit, son of Kshotravarman, with 
Mahépadma, son of Mahdnandin. 

















(7) The last of the Nandas 

Mr. V. A. Smith says that Mahépadma was the son of the queen of Mahé-Nandin by a 
barber paramour, There is nothing said in the early records of the Buddhists and the Jainas 
about the servile origin of the predecessors of Chandragupta. Merutuiga asserts that 
Nanc.s was born of a ‘barber prostitute’, perhaps translating the word जनिका of the 
Puraqas. But this word means simply _ar (prostitute), and in this sense it is used in the 
Harivaiea, Mr, Smith seems to have based his statement on what Greek writers have said 
of the ruler of the Gangaridae—that he was the son of the queen by a barber paramour, who. 
supplanted the rightful king upon the throne. But to the Greek Magadha was not the land 
of the Gangaridae but of the Prasii,®4 and the name of the king mentioned by Quintus Curtius. 
and Diodorus Siculus is Xandrames or Agrammes, not Nanda. If so, the Mauryas, not the 
Nandas, would seem to have a servile origin, and even this on the assumption that Chandra- 
gupta was ruler of the Gangaridae before he became ruler of the Prasii. The Puranas Spend 
not of the queen's paramour (as the Greek story would have it), but of the king's son by a 
Sidra conoubine as having succeeded the king without a revolution, The Divyavadana™ 
contains a tradition that a Brahmag lady of Champa acted as barber toa Maurya king (Bin- 
dusira) and was finally married by him and became the mother of his son Asoka, Her name 
Janapadakalyaoi is exactly the same as that given in the Sang@mé-eachara-Jijaka to the 
wife of Prince Nanda, a half-brother of Gautama Buddha. It is thus seen that our 
ta in some way associate Nanda, or Janapadakalyani, with menial service or 
extraction, in Magadha or some country near it; but it is impossible to say definitely 
what country or in what way, 

According to the Mud-d-Ralkshasa tradition, Chandragupta Maurya, who succeeded the 
Nandas, was of the same family as the Nandas.“° According to the Mahvaisa, Chandra- 
gupta belonged to the Fakya family of Kapilavastu. The Atthakathé saya that his father 
was the last king of Mayirapura or Dehli (Indraprastha).41 The Jasviveka, probably a 

आ In the Sthavirdeali-charita of Homechandra and the Kalpadruma-kalibd of Lakshmivallabha. 
4 Seo McCrindle ; Megasthenes, pp. 66, 135. The map and the footnote regarding * Prasii. + 
= Divydraddina, (Edited by Cowell and Neill) p. 309. 








The Brihatkath’, however, asys Chinakya displaced Hiranyagupta, the son of Nanda‘s wife, by « 


Brahman (paramour) Indradatta. The tradition in the Brihatkathd ig so full of supernatural dotails 
© Journal of the Buddhist Text Society, 1295, 
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later work, explains ‘Maurya’ as the offspring of a barber and a Sidra woman, or of a 
barber and a female slave‘? This meaning is hardly more thana m conjecture 
The Sabda-kalpadruma is somewhat milder; it explains the word as equal to ale 
( = कलीनानिन्न ), * not of noble extraction’, If Buddhist traditions are to be believed, Mauryas 
were princes at Pippalavanat? when Buddha died. That no infarcy attached to the 
meaning of the word is clear from the mention of Sthavira Mauryaputra oi the Kasyapa gofra 
in the Jaina Kalpa-Silra,44 as one of the Sthaviras in apostolic descent ‘rom Mahivira 
(To be continued.) 








NOTES ON THE GRAMMAR OF THE OLD WESTERN RAJASTHANI 
WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO APABHRAMCA AND 
TO GUJARATI AND MARWARI 
Br Da L. ए. TESSITORI, UDINE, ITALY. 
(Continued from p, 28.) 
CHAPTER VII. 
ADV=EES. 

§ 99. According to their origin, adverbs may be divided into : instrumental, locative, 
adjectival and undeclined. It will be seen that this historical division almost exactly 
corresponds with the different classes they fall into according to their meaning also. In 
fact instrumental adverbs involve the idea of manner, Jocative adverbs the idea of place 
and time (often, indeed, both meanings go together, as in péchai), adjectival adverbs the 
idea of quantity or degree, as 9 modification of the ides of manner, whereas undeolined 
adverbs, as they have no common origin, have no common meaning either. It is among 
the last that the adverbs of negation are included. Many instrumental and locative 
adverbs, the latter especially, are postpositions at the same time. 

६ 1,00. Instrumental adverbs in Old Western R&jasthini are generally employed aa 
adverbs of manner, much in the same way as in Sanskrit and all the Prakrit dialects. The 
following is a list of the commonest amongst them : 

24० P. 683 “ Across "` (Guj. ade) 

kasiai २. 321 * With pain or difficulty” (Skt. kastena) 

jodilai AdiC. “ Unitely '' (Skt. ५ jud) 

dohilat P. 444, Dag, “ With difficulty * (Ap. dullahaz<Skt. durlabhakena, see §§ 6, 51) 

nigeal Adi. 46, Indr. 22 “Certainly " (Skt. nigcayena, cf. Ap. aicchal, Siddhahem., iv 
358, 1) 

prahal, prahit Up. 100, Dap. “ Mostly" (Ap. praa?<Skt. priyakena, see § 38) 

maidal Up. 117 “ Late” (Ap. maida? <Skt. *mrdufakena. 

rivdai Dag. 1,15 “ Well” (Ap. riadag < Skt. *riipatakena) 

vegi P. 217 “Speedily” (Ap, veyé = Skt. regena) 

samksepai kari Adi C, “Concisely” (Skt. sambsepena) 

sahajs P. 636 “ Naturally (Ap, sahajé = Skt. sahajena) 

aica? Cal, 109 “Truly” (Ap. sacea? < Skt. aatyakena) 

sithai Adi 0. “ Together” (Ap. satthag < Skt. sdrihakena, see § 70, (4) ) 

subAai, sukhit, sukhi keri Adi C., Cra.. Indr, 71 “ Easily, comfortably, joyfully" (Skt 
sukhena ) 
+> in. 
poi perso ब (See Vol. V, p. 285.) RF 1 wa 2 ae 
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harast Rs. 140 “ With joy” (Skt. Aarsena) 

The following are adverbial phrases 

enol prokaraf Kal. 43, Dag. “In this way, thus ” 

isi parii Sast. 162 “ Ditto,” (See §§ 3, 53) 

ini vidhai Adi C. ^ Ditto.” 

kistt kérant Dag. v, 92 “ For which reason + wherefore | ” 

§ zor. Locative adverbs are cither of place, or of time, or both of place and time. A 
good many of them are adjectives in -ilai, -alaii in the locative (see 4 145) 

(1) Examples of locative adverbs of place are: 

anethi, anethit Cal. 12, ए. 524, Up. 167 “ Elsewhere” (Ap. = a2setthaz, see ई 95) 

anerai Up. 97 “ Ditto.” (Ap, «oeaerae < Skt. * anyakaryake) | 

arai parai Dag. X “ Near and far, all around” (From eraheii and paraded, for which 
see § 147) 

agai pésai Adi C. “On all sides, all around " (Ap. pdsae<Skt. parpvake) 

kedai Adi C. “In the rear" (Guj. kede) 

dari, diral P. ^ Far, in the distance” (Ap. Skt. dire) 

284.:404 P, 549 On all sides, all around” (From the adj, pékhil(a)a = Ap. * pak 
khilaii = Skt. * paksilakah) 

bihari 2. 238 “ Outside” (Ap. Pkt. b@hire (Siddhabem, ii, 140)=Skt. bahis) 

mathalal 7 647, comm. “pon, over" (See § 145) 

maha’ ए. 201, 413 “Inside” (Ap. majjhahi < Skt. = madhyasmin, see § 74, (7)) 

vict P, 288 “In the middle” (Ap. vicce [Siddhahem. iv, 350, 1]—Skt. cartmani) 

hethali Adi C. “Down, under” (From the adj. Aethil(a)i = Ap. hetthillad, see 
Pischel's Prakr. =, §. 107). 

(2) Examples of locative adverbs of time are: 

kalhi, kali Up. 152, Da>, X “ Yesterday, to-morrow” (Ap. Kalle = Skt, kalye) 

dihai ए. 683 “ By day” (Ap. diahas < Skt. divasake) 

paramal Dac. X “ After-to-morrow"™ (Skt. * paramake 7) 

prabhatai Adi C. “ At dawn, in the morning” (Skt. prabhdtake) 

ritai Adi C. "By night" (Loc. from Ap. ratti <Skt. त्वन) 

शका P. 626, 686 = At dawn, in the morning” ( Skt. = vibAdnake) 

sfjhai Adi 0. “In the evening (Loc. from Ap. samjha = Sict. samdhyi) 

Compound adverbs 

tin’ wfrai Adi 0. = At that time " 

havaid-nai Lili Say. 97,140 “ In the present time ”. 

(3) Examples of locative adverbs indicative of both place and time are: 

dgai P. “ Before", Up. 149 “ Afterwards" (Ap, aggae < Skt. agrake) 

fgali P., Cra., Dd,, AdiC. “ Before, in front, further on, previously” (Ap. aggille 
<Skt. = agrile) 

pachai (pachai) Dd, AdiC. “Behind”, P. 483, 701 = Afterwards (Ap. pacchae < Skt. 
+ pageake) 

pichali Cra. “ Behind”, Ja. 10 “ Afterwards” (Ap. pacchille = Skt. = pageile). 

§ 103. Adjectival adverbs are formsd by employing absolutely the neuter singular 
form of the adjectives. This practice is common to all Neo-Indian vernaculars, though, 
of course, itis not clearly visible to-day except in such languages, which, like Gujarati 
Marathi and Sindhi, have retained the neuter gender. The employment of the neute 
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form of adjectives to make adverbs, mostly of manner, can be traced back to the Sanskrit. 
For the Apabhramea, I may quote the example vahillad (=Skt. ¢ighram), which is found 
Siddhahem,, iv, 422, 1. Here are a fow examples for the Old Western Rajasthani 

ghasii Adi. 76, Dag. iv “Greatly ” 

thodi Dac. iv “ Little” 

pahil® Dag, iv “ Firstly” 

ridag Adi. 85 “ Well” 

valafag Vi. 26 “In reply” 

bhikhiu ghatai “ Very hungry " (P. 162) 

socai mani ghanad “ (He) greatly grieves within (his) heart ” (P. 690) 

réja-kudri valat® bhanai “ The princess says in reply ..." (Vi. 26) 

joi nici janani-nai kahai “ Looking downwards (she) says to (her) mother” (P. 351). 

For the adverbial adjectives, see §. 78. 

$ 193. Undeclined adverbs, vic. adverbs that have not originated from any inflected 
form, are : 

aji Adi (1. “ As yet, to this time ” ( * dja-i < Ap. कीं = Skt. adyapi) 

ali-hi Dag., Cra, oto. “ Greatly, excessively, very" (Skt. ali, see § 104) 

keva 0. 184, an expletive used in poetry to strengthen the idea expressed by any word, 
“Exactly, just, certainly, indeed, etc.” (Skt. eva, see ई 38) 

sahi Vi., Gal., P. etc. “ Ditto. ”, 

and the adverbs of negation, which are the following : 

nah? ( < Ap, néhi, ° At < Skt. na-Ai), which comes, as a rule, after the verb? and very 
often involves in itself the meaning of the substantive verb. Examples 

hatha halévai nah? nirarthaka “ (He) does not atir his hands unnecessarily" (Adi C.) 

sakati nahi mujha tehavi “I have not such a power " (F 783, 6) 

nahi vidya vydkarara samara “ There is no lore like grammar” (P. 23) 

(Modern Gujarati has nahi and Marwari nahf); 

nai, which is but a contracted form from che former, as commonly met with in 
Modern Marwari, Ex 

stri-tanai vasi nalji jai “ atrindm vagam na 0४" pi gacchet” (Dag. ix); 

na (Ap. ta < Sk‘. na), which is placed before the verb proclitically and even com- 
pounded with any such verbs as begin by a*, Ex. 

द (na-dnai) ^ Does not bring” (P. 284, ३७५६. 45) 

néxivaii (na-dvivad) “Is not to be brought ” (AdiC., Sast, 16) 

napal (na-dpaf) “ Does not give” (Sast. 40) 

nipyai (na-dpyai) “ Was not given” (F 783, 68) 

navai (na-dvai) “ Does not come” (Kal, Rs., Yog., P. ete.) 

néviu (na~iviu) “Did not come” (Ratn, 215); 

and lastly: 

navi (Ap, favi < Skt, n4’pi), which 9150 comes before the verb, Ex. 

cidémani pagi navi dharai “( One) does not put a frontal gem on (his) foot” 
(९. 105) 

carama-sariri navi maral “He who is in his last existence does not die (before the 
time) " (F 783, 57). 





4 In the following example from Up. 25, nahf is put before the verb: nah i¢u “I will not go”. 
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The imperative negative adverb is ma, m2 (Bh. 76), as in Sanskr't, or, more 
commonly, ma, The latter is often reduplicated to zive more force, as in : 

ma ma bikhaii “ Do not be afraid!” (P. 191). 

In 4diC. (page 15 a) we find also the Western Hindi negative mata, a form which is 
quite strange to Gujarati and may well by ragarded here as a Marwiri peculiarity : 

hathiara mala vahaii «Do not make vee of weapons.” 

Of adverbs being identical with the conjunctive participle, [ can quote bud the single 

194 Lastly, under the head of the adverbs we may reckon the empnate particles, 

rhich are appended enclitically to the words, whereof the meaning is to be emphasized. 
in Old Western Rajasthati the commonest emphatic partioles are i and ji (ja), both of 
which likewise occur in the Apabhrayea, the former having derived from Sanskrit api, and 
the latter from Sanskrit eva, through Prakrit jeva (see Pischel’s Prakr. म, §, 336) 
Examples of their employment are: 

adhdra-i lipi “The eighteen alphabets ` (Adi C,) 

duyd jina treviea-i “ All the twenty-three Jinas came” (F 722, 257) 

saghalé-i jiva jivivé vichal “ All individuals wish to live” (Dac.) 

eaghalai-i vameu “The whole family” (Sa.t, 78) 

Likd-i “ Skt, kutra’pi” (Dac., passim) 

kimAa-i “Skt, katham-api” (Bh., Adi.) 

(व~ “Skt. kada’pi” (र्ण, Bh., Sa5;,) 

त, ke-i “Sixt, ko"pi, ke’pi” (see ६. 91) 

aja-i-lagai “Even now” (Indr. 10) 

nilaja-i तदच “* However much shameless” (Kal, 3) 

pisigrahas na karai-i “T will not marry at all” (Up, 48) 

ealii-ji “Only this much” (Yog. I, 28) 

ndvai-ji “ Does not come at all'’ (Kal. 35) _ 

hf karesizi “TI will certainly do (it) (Dag.) 

vitaraga~ij janai “ The viiardga only knows (it)"’ (Indr, 48) 

teha-ja “ That very thing” (P, 173) 

sata-ja “Only seven" (F 555), 

Often both + and ji are combined together, as in: 

sukhi-i-ji “ Quite easily ` (1, 34) 

eka-i-ji “One only” (Sat. 151) 

dilidra-i-ji hui = Becomes quite poor” (Sat, 26). 

When the word to be emphasized is a woun, adjective or pronoun in construction with 
& postposition. emphatic particles aro airways inserted between the word and the postposi- 
tion, Examples: 

gurid-i-nai “ Even to the teachers” (Indr. 49) 

saghal4-i-nal ieha-nai “To all of them” (Bh, 76) 

tujha-i-ji-rahal “Skt, tavai’va” (Kal, 25) 

yakea-i-ji-ni “ Of that very yabea " (Up. 44) 

Other emphatic particles are the foulowing 

=, which in my opinion has a double origin, ४, €, when attached to interrogative 

pronouns aot. adverbs to render them indefinite, is from Ap. = <Skt, cid, and when 








ag a general emphatic perticle after any other word, ia from -Ai quoted below, Examples 
for cach of the two cases are : 

ko-i, ke-i “Skt. kag-cid, ke-cid” (see § 91) 

be-i “ Both ” (Adi ^} 

sagale-i [चकत] sibhali ~ All heard the sermon ”’ (ibid,) 
In the MS, Up., -e is commonly written for -i (cf. § 7, (2)) aa in the following: 

jildni-e-ji “ Only those who are endowed with knowledge " (Up. 205) 

madhyahne-e “ At noor too” (Up. 230) ; 

= (-a), which is identical with Ap., Skt.-v. Examples; 

be-u “ Both" (P_ 105) 

amhe-ii ^ We too“ (Up. 177) 

faii-d “ Even then ” (Up. 232) 

aahi te-ii-ja “ All these things" (Up. 64). 
When appended to a word ending in “a, -u (-४) may contract with that vowel into °4, 
Examples : 

६८ (eka-i) “One only” (Up. 24) 

eha-ja (cha-i-ja) “This very one” (Up, 46) 

kava 4-ja (जव व) ^" The very reason " (Up. 77); 

-hi, which is possibly to be connected with Sanskrit =, which was also capable ot 
being used in the meaning of the emphatic particle -Ai. Examples: 

tima-hi-ja “In this very way ~ (Adi C.) 

kadi-hi = Never” (i5id.) 

ima karatl-hi “ By doing so" (#id.) 

iaii-hi “In that very occasion” (Sayt. 40) | 

te-hiji “They only ” (६०१४. 80) 

€ trini-hi bola “« These three things" (F 753, 1) ; 

Of the emphatic particle -hé (-hi), can quote for the Old Western Hajasthini only 
one instance, to wit: 

ati-hi, ali-hi “ Excesdingly” (see § 103). In the following phrase from Sayf. 46, -hi 
stands for -hi : 

ini-hi-ji karan ^ Out of this very reason {< 

CHAPTER + 11}. 
ConJsUNCTIONS. 

§xos. According to their meaning, conjunctions may be divided into; 1) ecpulative, 
2) adversative. 3) disjunctive, 4) conditional, 5) concessive, 6) cansal, 7) explicative, and 8) 
comparative conjunctions. | 
कतिक, often curtailed into nal according to § 2, (4). It isa plural neuter in origin and 
meaning perfectly corresponding to the Greek adversative ^... Jt has a weak form ani. 
ni, ni, which coczsionally occurs in poetry (Kanh., 47 ete.) and, more rarely, in prose 
(Di, 5). Other copulatives are pani (P., Dd., F 783 ete.), pina, pini (Adi 6.) “also, even”, 
which is to be connected with the Sanskrit punar, and vali, which has been already 
explained § 103. The latter is. used either alone in the of «again, further, woen”, 
mostly to introduce a new subject, as in the example: 

vali guru-nai svaripa-tahai “ Next comes the description of the guru" (Sat. 104), 


or pleonastically after anai, as in: 
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jogi nai vali raya “ The ascetic and the king" (P. 132) 

Examples of the use of anal and pani aro: 

a%ai bham anai paraloke« “In thia existence and in the other world” (Up. 185) 

amha-nai pina bii-eha dyad “ Give something even to us" (Adi ¢.) 

Modern Gujarati has ne, pase, vali and Marwari nai, pina, vale. 

§ 107. The adversative conjunctions are; puna (Indr,, Up. ete,), pani (Indr., P., 
AdiC., Da. ete.), pina, pint (AdiC.), identical with the copulative ( { 106); part (Dd. 
AdiC.) from Sanskrit param ( § 20); and the tatsamas paramiu and kimtu (Adi C.), 
shore” (Indr. 60) 

vari dpani jivitavya तीक, na pura guru-naii pardébhava na sahiu “ [He] chose to loose 
his life, but did not bear an offence to [his] teacher” (Up, 100) 
elephants, but not with food” (Adi 0.) 

part elalaé vigesa “ But there is this difference" (Adi C.) 

$108. The general disjunctive conjunction is kal, kai “ Or", which has survived in 
Modern Gujaratf ke. Iam inclined to look upon it as being a shortened form 
Apabhramea kt < Skt. kini, but possibly it might also be € ‘plained as a strong form of 
the disjunctive ii, which is found in most of the cognate vernaculars and is derived from 
Sanskrit kim, It is used both in positive and interrogative sentences, Examples 

ript kari Rambha jimi | kai Ureusi sam4na “Like Rambha in beauty, or equal to 
Urvact " (F 716, ii, 10) 

é sdcaii kai boliu ala “ Ia this true, or did you speak in joke १" (P. 244) 

kai mal eokitand suta maryd | kal mai ind’ phodyl re “ Did I ever ki: the sons of 
[my] co-wives, or did I ever destroy eggs १ = (F 783, 74), 

The conditional disjunctives are: nah¥ai, -w (Re., Up., Gra, Adi 0.) and naktari 
(P., Up, ete.) “if not, otherwise, else”. Their second e:“aents are derived from Sanskrit 
falas and iarhi respectively, Their Modern Gujarati representatives are nahi-+o and nahi- 
fara. For examples of their employment see § 109, 

$109. The conditional conjunctions are jai and jail(ju), whence Modern Gujaritt 
26, jo, The former is from Apabhramga jai < Skt, yadi, and the latter from Apabhramca 
jai = Ekt. yatas. Both are indiscriminately used in the protasis and govern the correla- 
tive (4४ (tw) in the apodosis, Examples: 

jai eha jaga-ma}i réga-dvea na huta, tai baie jiva dubkha pamata «If in this world 
undergo sufferings 1” (Up. i29) 

ju lahi, tai lid, nah¥-tai na एद “If I obtain [it], I will take fit], if not, I will not 
take [it] ˆ (Up. 218). 

No unfrequently jai, jad are omitted in the protasis, and the conditional sense af the 
vlause is left to be understood from the tail in the apodosis, Examples + 

kahisyat, iaii yuddha kariey. “ [If he] will tell {us to do so], then we will fight” 
(Adi C.) 

jiviavya magai, tail jivitavya< dijai “Were he to ask [our] life, we should give 
[षिका] even-our life” (Up. 265) 
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bahari 07456 lahal, taii iti, nahi-tara nahi «If 1 get alms outside [the village], then I 
will take [it], otherwise not ` (Up. 108) 

§ २१०. ‘The commonest form of the coneessive conjunction is tuha: (Rs, P., F 577 
ete.) “yet, nevertheless” which, as I explain it, is derived from faii-hi (<< Skt. talo-hi) 
through metathesis of the a ( § 50) It is therefore made up of the conditional or illative 
tail and an emphatic enclitie, quite after the analogy of Sanskrit tatha’pi, Braja fau-hi ete. 
Sas¢, 86 this conjunction ocours under the form fai-Ai, which is the parent of Marwari क 
To give more force, pura, pavi is added to tuhai in much the same function of an emphatic 
particle, as in: tuhai puna (Rs. 209) and (त-क pani (F555) [from की pan],from the 
latter of which Gujarati and Marwayi fo pasa has derived, Sas! 157 we find also pars 
tai-hi. In the Up. we come across two forms, fe-i and fa-i, both used in the meaning of 

ithstanding, in spite of that.” The former I explain as being made up by combining 
the correlative pronoun te with the emphatic particle # (see § 104), and the latter ar being 
derived from the former by ह being weakened to a, unless, indeed, it is to be written tai 
and to be explained as a contraction from (4४ =+. 

§xax. Under the head of causal conjunctions I include, besides the causal proper, 
the illative and final also, All the three classes are closely connected with one another 
and generally formed from the pronouns. I have noticed the following 

वषं = , = = tent “ Because. = = = therefore” 

tinal, tind, tint कतकं = Therefore” 

jeha bhani = + = = teha bhasi“ Because ... . therefore * 

tai * Then, therefore ” 

jima “ So that, in order that.” 

Examples of their use are : 

ting bhasi hivai grifsabhacariira kahiai chai “Therefore the life of the Venerable 
Rsabha is now being related” (Adi C,) 

jini karani द kala dharmal rahita chai teha bhgni “ For the reason that this [present] 
age is destitute of religiousness "’ (३७१. 160) 

tail te kusneha-nal dhikkara huu = Therefore let that pernicious love be cursed” 
{३०९४ 111) 

tumhe rahaii च [ठ] gaja-réya | jime svémi-nai lahai paséya “Stand aside you noble 
elephant, so that I may obtain the favour of the king” (P. 496) 

A final prohibitive is rakhe, rakhe, which is an optative-imperative singular form from 
the verb rakhai < Ap. rakkhai = Skt. rakpati, and is used in the meaning of “lest” or 
“beware, asin: ` 

rakhe ko dekhai “ Let no one see [me] ` (Up. 22) 

thodi-i vela rakhe pramada karai = Beware not to indulge in negligence, even for a very 
short time” (Up, 123) 

rakhe nivéri karalé teha = Beware not to keep him off" (ए. 100). 

§ अक. The explicative conjunctions are वि and je, the former identical with 
Apabhramea ja, jam = Skt. yad, and the latter identical with the Old Western Rajasthani 
relative pronoun { ई 90). They are used in much the same function of English “that”, to 
introduce a clause employed as the object of the preceding verb, or as the subject or 
predicate nominative of a verb. Examples : 


( To be continwed. ) 
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Visvanatha's other conquests, 

Visvandtha also established his power in the other parts of the peninsula. The Polygar 
memoirs of Coimbatore and Tinnevelly clearly say that the local chiefs of those regions waited 
on him, acknowledged his supremacy, and agreed to pay tribute, The Polygars of the 
western hills from the Anaimalais to the Cape paid similar obeisance and tribute ; some of 
general. The MS. chronicle of the Ramabhadra?? Naiks of Voacagarai says that Viivanitha 
had to oppose in the west certain Chéja chiefs who had taken possession of the hill fortress 
of Kambam, but the loyal heroism of Ramabhadra saved the situation and ensured the Naik 











konda! to Rimé&ivaram, and in the pride of power, withheld the Payment of tribute to 
the Raya, It attributes the invasion of Visvanatha to this fact and says that “‘ with 1,000 
troops he reached Valkoncs, took it by surprise, defeated the forces which came against 
him from Trichinopoly (which, the MS. says, had been fortified by the Sétupati), and rein- 
forced by fresh troops from the north, conquered the whole region of Madura and Tinnevelly,"’ 
The MS. is indeed wrong in saying that, at the time of Viivandtha’s invasion, the Sétupati 
was the undisputed master of the basins of the Kavéri, the Vaigai and the Tambraparai ; 
but it is right in its attributing a great power in this period to the Marava lord, and a general 
victory to Viivanitha, The most significant fact in it however, is its statement that Viiva- 
nutha's conquests extended in the north as far aa Valkonda. ‘The region from Valkonda 
tothe Cape, we understand, was exactly** the country which! was ruled by the Madura 
Niiks in the height of their prosperity; and yet this was the region conquered by Viévandtha. 
It shews clearly that the first of the Naik monarchs carried the Naik arms to the farthest 
limit they ever reached, and that his successors had only to keep their dominions intact 
They had no need to engage in offensive operations Their skill bad to be devoted to the 
maintenance of the dominions they inherited and not to the Scquisition of new ones. That 
Visvanitha’s kingdom extended as far as Valkonda in the north is proved by other autho- 
rities also, The chronicles of Kadirmalai!? Muttu Madar Naiks of Dhammappatti, of 
Turaiyér, and of Ariyalir?® leave no doubt as to the fact that Viivanatha Was recog- 
nized as the karfa inthe lands north cf the Kavéri and the Coleroon. Valkonda was the 
frontier outpost on this side and served here the purpose which Satyamafgalam and Attir 
played in Kofigu proper. 

i Yor a wanalation of this important MS. by met see the Teor ot ie eat, Se Chapter V. 
tion, March 1915. 


This is called in मु te, villag t 
is 8 miles N. N. E. of Perambaliir, = centre in the  Telchinopaly of t. It is the Valeonda of 
[ल shin ‘feonnes angudi fort, idee 











the Noar it is the Rinj ike 

frequent engagements between the and the Carnatic wars, The Saiva temple 
श a wes party building of dak Mca in Tippu, and te ain OI Jagirdar of 
a tort here: the ruins eh can be seen. For a detailed dasori pli of the history ‘nnd sat quten 
of the village see, Trichi, Gar. 307-8 ; Sewell's Antiquities I, 263-4 and Ind, Ani. 
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The extent of 015 realm. 

From what has been said an idea of the extent of Visvanitha’s kingdom can be gained. 
The high uplands north of the strategic town of Satyamaigalam divided it from Mysore. 
Further east, across the Kavéri, the hills of Baramahal served the same purpose. Still 
further east, a few miles from Attar, # southern bend of the frontier brought it to the north- 
eastern brows of the Pachchaimalais. A line from these hills across the country to the Cole- 
roon, passing between Udayirpijayam and Ariyalar, marked the boundary on.this side 
Along the Coleroon it then extended as far as Trichinopoly, from where a route going direct 
to Vallam, and from Vallam to the coastal neighbourhood of Muttupéttai and Ati-Vira- 
Raman-pattasam, divided the northern dominions of the new kingdom of Madura from 
the southern districts of Tanjore. In the west, the mountains of the Nilgiris, the Anaimalsis, 
the Palnis and the Travancore hills formed a series of mounta untain-barriera, which, while 
protecting the Naik kingdom from the incursions of foreigners, enabled it at the same 
time to erect forts of its own that could serve as centres of offensive operations against o 





troublesome king of Travancore or @ savage tribe of the forests. 
SECTION I. 
The difficulties of Visvanttha. 


With the completion of the conquest of the peninsula, Visvanatha was able to devote 
himself to the work of pacification and settlement. It is in this work that we see his real 
greatness. The historian will join the chroniclers and praise, without hesitation and 
without limitation, his work as a ruler and administrator. Both in the method and the 
spirit of his settlement, in the organization of the governmental machinery and the formu- 
lation of the principles of administration, he furnishes—the most critical historian will ac- 
knowledge—the subject of a free panegyric. The difficulties that confronted him at the 
outset were difficulties which would have baffled any statesman. The problems to be solved, 
the difficulties to be overcome, and the clash of interests to be reconciled, were such as to tax 
the capacity and engage the energy of the most capable and energetic politician. He had 
in the first place to provide for the military security of the kingdom. Secondly, he had to 
consider a strangely complex situation in which political, social and even racial questions 
conflicted with each other. Politically, he had to gratify the soldiers and the men who had 
left their distant homes and followed him with unswerving loyalty in expectation of rewards 
‘a the form of lands, riches and offices. There was a wild, though natural, clamour among 
them for favours. 

The Telugu chiefs. 

We have already seen in the first chapter who were the Telugu chiefs that followed him 
and had colonised the country in the 15th century. The latter naturally supposed that 
their co-operation, allegiance and services were as valuable as those of the captains and 
lioutenants who came directly from the Telugu country. Howfar could the respective 
claims and clamoura of these be satisfied ? 

But it was not the scramble for favours among his countrymen alone that Visvanatha 
had to satisfy. There were the indigenous chiefs of the country, the Tamilian magnates, 
sullen and discontented, proud though conquered, most of whom traced their ancestry and 
their history to the early days of the Pindyan rule. Weak and disunited as they were, 
they were too influential o class to be ignored. There were in the first place the Vinada 
Rayars and the Pagdyans, There was the Sétupati, the head of all the Maravas, who could 
muster thousands of hardy soldiers and daring fichters at a nod, and was universally 
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Pudukkoytai. In the neighbourhood of Madura were the Kavunda chiefs of Kavundan- 
Kétai and Vellayakunjam. The former® of these claimed to be a descendant of Sri 
Krishna and of Immudi Vallavaqu Achyuta Rima Kavundan, who lived and distinguished 
himself in the Raya's service about 5. 800! Kanaka Raya Kavundan of Veljayakuodam 
was hardly less extravagant in his claims. He also traced his ancestry to Krishna, and to 
Anupparasa, a servent of the Raya?! in 3, 626! It was in Tinnevelly that the indigenous 
chiefs were most numerous and influential. The chiefs of Elayirampanni and Sivagiri whose 
legendary history has been already given. _ Tennambi Andukondir (the 11th of his dynastic 
line,) and Varaguns Rama Pandya Vaonian, (the Olst of the Sivagiri chiefs}—waited on 
Viévanitha for confirmation and favour. Farther south there were the valiant Udaya 
Talaivan of Talaivan Kéttai; the ambitious Valangai Puli Teva of Chokkampatti: and 
the daring Puli Kuriala Téva of Naduva Kuruchchi. Even more important was the fierce 
" tiger of the south”, the chief of Singampatti who claimed to be the descendant of one 
Apadédharaga Teva, a Marava of Rimnad, who about 1,100, became the servant of “ Kalita 
Pandyan,” and in that capacity conquered, it is said, # Canarese raider named Sirdar San- 
jayan, and got the lands around Siigampatti as his reward. Similar was the position of 
Marudappa Téva of Uttumalai, the chief of Orkidu, ete. In the Province of Coimbatore also 
there were an equal number of old chiefs, whom the policy and wisdom of Viévanitha had to 
conciliate and satisfy, But here the vast majority were, as we have already seen, Kavun 

cans or Veljijas, 





Their mutual conciliation. 

Such were the indigenous chiefs, who had to be considered by Visvanaths in his settle- 
ment of the kingdom. Hardy and turbulent, they were not likely to be satisfied with a status 
inferior to that of the Niaiks or Téttiyans. To gratify them was a difficult and delicate 
business. Their suspicion and hatred of the foreigners had to be removed, and in its place 
there had to be created > feeling of trust and fellowship, of confidence and equality, They 
should be made to feel leas as the conquered than the favoured; that under the new regime 
they might not have the old scope for disloyalty and disaffection, but were sure to have a 
new security and a new strength. The Tamil and Telugu chiefs, in short, must be made to 
feel one responsibility, one interest and one principle of loyalty. ‘The question thus was not 
one of pure politics, It was racial and national. ‘The solution undoubtedly involved sacrifice 
on all sides. The Telugu and Canarese followers of the new king were foreigners in another 
land. Imbued with the idea of conquerors, they had naturally a contempt for the con- 
quered, which the differences of custom and language were likely to increase rather than 
decrease. This gulf, Viivanitha had the penetration to see, must be bridged. The pride 
9 conquest should on the one hand be changed into the responsibility of administration, 
and the sullen discontent of the conquered, on the contrary, into the happy loyalty of dutiful 
subjects. The love of power and ‘the expectation of rewards which inspired the Telugu 
alventurers must be gratified ; but at the same time, their ambition should be restrained, 
and they should be made to respect the beliefs and feelings of his new subjects. The invest- 
ment of power should not mean increased room for the violation of peace or the oppression 
of the many ; and the high position of his Telugu lieutenants must be combined with a high 
sense of duty, their strength with sympathy, and their ambition with absolute loyalty to 














= Bee Appendix IV. The MS. is of course absurd in its dates, = Jbid. 








their suzerain, Viivanitha’s work, in brief. was not only one of pacification and settlement, 
of efficiency and strong goverument, but of union and conciliation, of racial integration and 

Over and above this racial and political question, Visvanatha had to solve the problem 
hardships of wars, and all security of person and property had gone. (Owing to the lack of 
tyrants or robbers, A regular and efficient police had to be established, on a definite and 
colonisations of recent Telugus and Canarese, abundant still, and had to be cleared. Culti- 
vation which had received # set-back had to be revived, deserted villages to be re-inhabited, 
roads to be constructed, temples revived, travel made safe and irrigation works opened.. 
“ There is nothing" says Gibbon, ^^ perhaps more adverse to nature and reason than to hold 
in obedience remote countries and foreign nations, in opposition to their inclination and 
interest. A torrent of barberians may pass over the earth, but an extensive empire must 
be supported by a refined system of policy and oppression : in the centre, an absolute power, 
prompt in action and rich in resources ; a swift and easy communication with the extreme 
parts ; fortifications to check the first effort of rebellion and regular administration to pro- 
tect and punish; and a well disciplined army to inspire fear, without provoking discontent 
and despair. "’ What Vievanatha did was complete in every one of these remedies, 

SECTION III. 
Aryan§tha Mudall,2* 

Such were the difficulties which Visvanitha had to surmount and the remedies which 
he had to provide, And it is admirable how efficiently and thoroughly he set himself to- 
his work. A warrior as well as statesman, he had the further advantage of the precepts and 
counsels of a remarkable minister and companion, 3%. ndtha, No king has ever had an abler 
ora more faithful lieutenant and no master ever been » ` eri with a greater devotion or a more: 
genuine feeling of loyalty. But Aryanatha was not > mere devoted servant. He was much 
more, He was an uncommonly prudent and orderly minded statesman with a keen eye for 
practical organization and administration. Among the many rulers, generals and public 
men that flit across the pages of Indian History and vanish into darkness as soon as their 
meteoric career is over, there are comparatively few substantial statesmen whose wisdom, 
foresight and zeal were such as to introduce a new institution or policy which became an 
enduring factor in the history of their country. But even such rare individuals have, either 
owing to the scarcity of materials or ignorance of historians, been thrown into undeserved 
oblivion. Of these real but unrecognized makers of history, Aryanatha Mndali is one. A 
contemporary of Akbar and Todarmal, > trusted lieutenant of Vijayanagar and Visvanatha, 
he has left, as monuments of his genius, institutions which have not died to the present 
clay. A profound scholar, it is said, in the sciences of astrology and mathematics , © good 
general and a farseeing statesman, Aryaniths was a versatile genius, and could acquit 
himself with as much felicity in the field as in the court. He took, as we have already seen, 
# prominent part in the establishment of the Naik dynasty of Madura, and now co-operated 
with its founder, Viivanatha, in the government of the kingdom, the evolution of order in 
place of confusion, and good government in place of anarchy, For more than half century 
~—F All the MS. histories which give an sccount of Aryentthe’slifecan bescenin Appendix. = 
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after Visvanitha’s death, as we shall see presently, he was the pilot of the infant kingdom, 
—of threo successive rulers of Madura ; so that, when he died about 1600, he left it a strong 
and well-defended state, with sound finances, an efficient army, and 8 wholeso me policy to 

His early life, 
Born of poor Vellaja parents, somewhere in the 2nd or 3rd decade of the 16th century, in a 
amall hamlet called Maipédu, near the historic town of Conjeevaram, Aryanatha, it is said, 
had certain experienoss in his youth which foreshadowed his future greatness, A story, not 
uncommon in the case of many other Indians,who rose from similar obscurity to conspicuous 
stations and dignities in life, i: narrated of his boyhood. When he was twelve years of age, 
we are informed, he went into a field where, owing to exhaustion, he fell asleep, 
time, a cobra, it is said, emerged from a neighbouring hole, and spread its hood, in parental 
solicitude, over the bright and handsome face of the unconscious boy. A priestuf a local 
Ganéia temple, who happened to witness this extraordinary spectacle, surmised, with the 
penetrative instinct of a Brahman, the greatness in store for the boy. He awakened him, 
fore-told his coming greatness ; and when Aryanaths naturally evinced a feeling of suspicion, 
he emphasised his prophecy, took the youth home, entertained him at a feast, and exacted 
from him 8 written promise to the effect that, in case he became a great and wealthy man and 
made his mark in the world, he would give half his wealth to him. His mterest centred in 
the welfare of the boy, the Nambi, we may be certain, undertook, from this time onward, 
his education, Endowed by nature with the choicest gifts of mind and body, Aryanitha 
became, when these were cultivated by a sound education, an intellectual prodigy. He 
attained considerable proficiency in mathematics, for which he had a natural aptitude, in the 
allied science of astrology, and in the military occupations of fencing, wre ing and archery. 
factor, to try his fortunes in Vijayanagar, then the resort of all men of talents and adventure, 
He first, we are told, entered the service of a nobleman of the court, Pefija Mudali by name, 
the elder brother of an agent in the employ of the great Nagama Naik. It was, we can 
hardly doubt, at this time that Aryanatha first saw his later friend, companion and master, 
Viévandtha Naik, and laid the foundation of that close friendship which was to thicken with 
time and grow with age and vicissitudes, Nor can we be surprised at their mutual aturac- 
spirit, Both were men of great penetration, of organizing genius. Equal? in ambition and 
intellect, in hardy physical valour as well as intellectual vigour, in the potential capacity 
from the beginning a feeling of mutual esteem, cordiality and confidence. It is said, that the 
entry of Aryanatha into Peiija Mudali’s service was signalised and followed by very auspic- 
ous occurrence in the career of his master. Pefija Mudali had, we are told, the honour of 
receiving the privilege ot ® royal palanquin. Attributing his fortune to the auspicious 

advent young hero, Pefija entertained a tender regard for him and 1 
~ Eesti ot nae ob 
aik, who promptly introduced him into the impertl presence. Tradition has NK, _ Who Prompby Mtrosuced hun tuto the impersl presence.  ‘Tradition:hes it thet, 
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= Aryanitha must have been about 20 years younger than Viivanitha., 
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when Aryanitha was preeented before the emperor for anappointment, he found the ministers 


who were engaged in the adjustment of the budget accounts, unable to calculate them cor- 
rectly, and that he, untutored villager as he was, pointed out the mistake committed by the 
adventurer attracted the emperor's attention, which ripened into favour and ९ on fidence 
when Arysnitha investigated the emperor's horoscope, and expounded his career in such & 
way as to dazzle the best astrologers of the court. These services gained for Aryandtha tho 
office of royal accountant, in which eapacit he co conducted himself as to be considered 
an excellent officer, equal to any important trust. But the emperor soon had occasion to 
thank Aryanitha as a public benefactor and a trustworthy friend of hishouse. In our 
sketch of the early life of Visvanitha Naik, we have already seen how he is said to have 
distinguished himeelf atove his contemporaries by his success in killing the sacrificial buffalo 
during the Navaratri festival. The MS.24 which records the life of Aryandtha Mudaliar, 
it is curious to observe, attributes the honour of the achievement, to Aryaniths and not 
his friend. It cays that when the emreror, courtiers and people were in despair as to the 
efficacy of the sacrifice, Aryanatha came to the rescue, and so adjusted the posture of the 

buffalo and the direction of the axe that it was easy for the ‘executioner "to perform his 
task. It is difficult to say which of the chronicles is true; but we may believe with 
Mr. Taylor that both Vitvanaths and Aryanatha must have acted together and accomplished 
the task. However it was, the service of Aryandtha did not go unrewarded, The grateful 
emperor declared him his special favourite, and bestowed on him, together with the title of 
Mudaliér, the rare honour and privilege of ॐ state pal nquin. It was not long before the 
emperor further honourcd him, after > victorious contest with a wrestler of great re- 
nown and valour, by investing him with the command of s section of the imperial army. 
In the summit of his glory, the great Vellala arcnturer did not forget his people. Asa sign 
of his prosperity and a remicder of his old occupation, he sent, it is caid, a plough and an 
ox-goad of gold to his sister, And when, shortly after, his marriage took place, he spent ten 
lacs of mohars, fed 40,000 relations and castemen, bestowed dresees and ornamente 
to whoever came to him, and celebrated at his own expence the marriages of many of his 
poor relatives and dependents. It was soon after this rise in Aryanatha’s fortunes that the 
war between the Pancya and the (1618 took place, and that Nagama Naik who was despatch- 
ed to restore order, turned traitor. One of the Mirtenjiya MSS. tells us that when Chandra- 
€zkhara came to Vijayanagar to sppeal to the emperor, Aryanitha attached himself to his 
cause, procured the Raya’s interview with the ex-chief, and arranged for the punitive ex- 
pedition of Visvanitha Naik. Aryanatha, we are further told, served as the lieutenant 
of Viivanitha in the campaign, and distinguished himself by his feats of valour, And when 
Vikvanitha returned with his captive father to the imperial court, he left Aryanitha, as we 














Sakhara in the restoration of order and good government. In the subsequent events which 
ended in the elevation of Viévanatha to the sole and undisputed rule of Madura, Aryanitha 
played a no meen part in securing thet end ; and it is not surprising that when the Naik 
chief proceeded to pacify and settle the kingdom, the sword as well as the advice of Aryan&tha 
. vith the seal-rings of both the offices of Dalavéi and Pradhéni; and alike in the camp 
and in che council-room Vitvanitha found in his lieutenant ॐ devoted servant and an indis- 
pensable officer. 
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SECTION Ivy. 
The Fortifications of Visvanatha. 

The first work of Vigvandtha and his minister was to provide for the defence and secu- 
rity of the realm. Their general scheme was to erect a chain of forts along the frontier 
and in the interior, so that external invasions and internal commotions could be easily checked. 

The Forts on the northern frontier 

With regard to the frontier forts, the most important were in the north and northwest ; 
for it was in this quarter that the kingdom was, on account ef the sleepless ambition of the 
Mysoreans, who aspired to recover the districts of Salem and Coimbatore, most seriously open 
to the danger of invasions, A glance at the map will shew that there are two lines of march 
from Mysore into the plains of Coimbatore, namely the courses of the Kavéri and of the 
Moyar-Bhavini; through the two respective passes of Kiivéripuram and Gagelhatti, Viiva- 
nitha’s task was to erect ss many as 24-forts from the thresholds of these passes all along 
the routes. On tho first of these, that is, the Kivéripuram route, the principal forts were 
st Kiivéripuram, 34 miles north-east of Bhavini, the extreme limit of the Naik kingdom 
in this side ;?* at Simapalli,2* 32 miles north of Bhavani:2? at Bhavani itself and at Andi- 
कणि, 12 miles north-west of it. It will be seen that ail these forts were in the modern 
Bhavani Taluk ; and beyond, in the Taluk of Kollégal, the Niik of Madura had no footing 
On the Gazelhatti route, the principal forts were at Talamalai,?® at the head of the pass ; at 
Gazelhatti#, 10 miles east of the junction of the Moyar and the Bhavani: at Dauai-Naiken-#1 
Kattai, and at Satyamangalam, situated near the southern end of the pass, and therefore 
commanding a most strategic situation™?. It was for this reason that, throughout the Naik 
period, Satyamaigalam was the seat of a deputy governor, whose loyalty or bravery was 
always & matter of special concern to the king. It came, as we shall see later on, into tne 
hands of the Mysore rulers in the latter part of the 17th century. 


Nam Tha क =-= न्व in 1859. Kévéripuram hes a Saiva temple with many insorip- 
molished. Mad. Journ. VI (new series). 

7 Bhavini is famous for its sanctity and ite Sangam#ivara temple, an extensive resort of 
Pilgrims. It is 7 miles N. N. E. of Erode railway station. The Sangaméivara temple has « Vaishnave 
shrine also, The legend is that the god appeared hore in the form of adinga to confer wealth on Kubéra. 
The nectar-pot is also said to have overflowed and joined the Kivéri here. Here also the Asuris were 
overcome by Kili in the four corners of the town. The temple has only one entrance in the north. 
It waa repaired by the Arch. Dept. in 1909. (See Mad. Arch, Rep, 1910). The walls of the fort aro stil! 
standing in ruins, See Coimbatore Manual 441-2, Ind. Ant. I, 315. An incomplete legend of the place 
in detail is given in one of the Mack. MSS. See also Mad. Jour. XXII, 112 and Buchanan I, 429. 

= The ruins of the stone fort are still seen. A finely sculptured old Saiva temple is here. 

ॐ Tho fort ia now in ruins. 5 miles N. of this, at Hanuma Malai, there is another fort. 

* Ten milea east of the junction of the Moydr and the Bhavini. It is the gate of the most important 

ॐ Ita large mud and stone-fort is practically demolished. There is > Saiva temple here. 

* The Satyamaigelam fort was standing in its entirety in 1858 and played 9 most important 
part in the frontier wars between Madura and Mysore, and Ister on, in the Anglo-Mysorian wara. 
Por details, see Imp. Gaz. Madras, II p, 95. 
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In the North-west. 

Such were the forts established by Viivaniths between Mysore and Coimbatore. A 
similar chain of forta were erected against the hill tribes who lived in the mountains to the 
west of Coimbatore province. The northernmost of these was at Attilturai®*, 26 miles N. W 
of Satyamaigalam. Constructed on a lofty isolated hill 1,500 feet high, this strong and al- 
most inaccessible fort commanded the valley of the Moyar, and so formed the most strategic 
hill fortress of the Niiks. Immediately south of it, in the southern face ¢f the Nilgiri hills 
which are situated in the duah between the Moyirand the Bhavani, are the two forts of 
Bhigéivaran-Kéitai and Malai-Kottai. Farther south, beyond the Palghit gap, two similar 
forta were constructed on the Anaimalais. 

The forts of Kongu Proper 

While the Coimbatore Province was guarded on its frontiers by the fortifications on the 
passes, on the one hand, and the western hills on the other, the interior parts of it wore not 
neglected. Here, in the semi-circular bend made by the Bhavani and the Kavéri, occupied 
by the two modern taluks of Coimbatore and Erode, were the forts of Coimbatore in the 
west, guarding the early course of the Noyyal river, of Erode and of Perundurai in 
coutinuation of the Kavéri forts. Coming to the south, the course of the Amarivati, we 
find it guarded by Dharaépuram and Karir forts, while the region between the early course 
of the Amarivatiand the Palghit gap was defended by the fort at Pollachchi. 

Part of the Koigu province*! was the southern vert of the district of Salem, and the 
description of the military system of the former cannot be complete without = description 
of that of the latter. A survey of the geography of the modern district of Salem will shew 
that it is naturally divisible into three distinct tracts of country. On the north is the Hosir 
‘Taluk, known as the Baleghat, situated on the Mysore table-land and forming the most ele- 
vated portion of the district. Immediately south and east of it isthe extensive plateau 
covered by the Taluks of Krishnagiri, Dharmipuri, Tirupattir and Uttaigarai, known to 
history as the Baramahil, and divided from the southern parts of the disttict by the chain 
of hills which lie around the central Shevariys. These hills, broken only at four places, the 
historic passes of Kottappaiti, Manjavidi, Morirpatti and (ककती, formed the barriers of 
the Naik kingdom in this quarter. The region to the south of them, the third and the sou- 
thern most geographical division of the Salem district, the well-known Talaghat, comprising 
the four taluks of Salem, Attar, Nimakkal and Tiruchchengédu, was distinctly within the 
Naik territory. From time immemorial this region had remained politically separate from 
the Baramahdland the Balaghit, and formed with Coimbatore the Koigu country, and now 
it became, with Coimbatore, the Kongu province of the Madura Naik kingdom. And 

iivanitha, with his usual policy, consolidated the region by the construction of a 
number of forts. The MS, chronicles inform us that these forta were at Salem,*° Atti, 





3 See Mad. Journ. ibe the article on pedi chorea ०.९ Madras Presidency 
3४ For the history © ore wine y a supremacy aca the 
Kongudesa Rdjdkkal in Taylor’ Beat. Mack, MSS Vol. I Salam Manual, Yo! 01. I. 

Salem fort ia now no longer existing. The western side of the city comprised the fort. 
“Though never a place of any military strength, ite position in a much-contested district made 
it the scene of frequent fighting.” For details seo Mad. Manu, III, p. 730; Sewell’s Antiquities II, 

200 वी 
। + ॐ Attir on the १ 3 miles ना Taluk headquarters, 
As it commanded tho pass 1 m to Tyliged wie दात tary importance. 
fort waa built by a Ghecti Mudalidr, who was Vis foudatory, though tradition attributes 
it to a Inter chief of the line. The story goes that, while once a hunting, Ghe:ti Mudalidr saw a hare 
म" examining aoven pots full of gold pieces with which he 
built the f or an elaborate description of the fort, see Salem Manu, II, p. 84 and Mad. 
Manu IIT, 13-14, In the former of these Fanu SE ee ee 
buildings in the fort, the gold pieces that Ghoiti iir found, ete. 


+ कत, 1915) 
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प्न Sendamatgalam,** Anandagiri ¥'Paramaiti,40 Mogandr,¢? Namakkal,‘? Tiruch 
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a a 


cheng6ju, and Sankaridurg'* Many of these forts, now in ruins, were built.on striking, 
isolated and picturesque rocks, which had क commanding view of the surrounding plains 
and a religious sanctity in the eyes of the people by being the site of some god 


or goddess. The great fortress of Nimakkal, for instance, crowned a great, white, rounded 
mass of gneiss about 200 feet high, at the foot of which was situated the celebrated 





shrine of Namagiri Amman, the tutelary 


y goddess uf the place, The Sankaridurg hill again 


halls and subterranean cella, the temples of Vishnu shone in full pride and glory 








(To be छ, 
WHO WROTE THE DASAKUMARACHARITAT? (1) Among the merits of a good poem the 


‘Tr in certainly very Inte in the day to raine the 
question of the authorship of the Dagakumdra- 
work, (in England, 3 in Calcutta and 8 in Bambay ), 
have passed through the Press under the 
editorship of distinguished Orientalists lke प, H. 
Wilson, Buhler ond Peterson, and Sanskrit 
scholare such aa Bysack and Taranath in Bengal 
and Parab, Godbole and Kale in Bombay. 


Having had an occasion to examine the work | 


somewhat closely in the light of the precepts 
laid down by the author of the Kdvyddaria who 


is also known of Dandin, I have come to doubt 


the soundness of the hypothesis ascribing both 
the Degdkumdra-cAorita and the Kdryddorin to 
one and the same suthor. Without venturing 
to express an Opinion one way or the other, I 
will proceed to state the results of my investi 
gation of the question, leaving the issue to the 
maturer judgment of riper scholars. 





one version, dates “from a time anterior to the 
1399 '" Sewoll's Antiquitica I, p. 200, 


 Omalir is 10 miles N.W. of Salem, on the Sarabhas 
establishment of the Maisir dynasty about A. D. 


author of the Xdeyddaria mentions the absonce 
of vulgarity or indecency ( काङ्वत्याक्न्वनां 
airrarra इरितो गसः) (ह. 2. 11. 292) 

(2) Among the demerits of a pootic composition 
he lays particular stress on indecency (इति म्रोभ्यो- 
yaqaten वैदस्याय प्रकस्पते (K. 2. 1. 63). How 
severe the author's sense of propriciy wos is 
best seen in the illustrations, which he has 
given in the work itself, For instance, he will 
not tolerate even «a comparatively harmless 


| sentence like : “Sey AMP नां न स्वं 


कामयत कथन्‌ “ (K. 2.1. 63). In hia denuncia- 
tion of indecency, be proceeds to aay that even a 
single word may have a taint of vulgarity by 
suggesting what is not proper’ qetshy चाम्यतास्स्येव 
सा सभ्येतरकीर्तनात्‌ ' = (K.D.1. 65). Not satisfied 
with strictly prohibiting the uso of indecant words, 
the author has gone the length of proscribing what- 
over is suggestive of impropriety even by the trick 





The fort here, aocording to 


ॐ This 19 seven miles N.E. of Nimakkal, the Taluk headquarters. It is the seat of # “aren 
dari, The only things of antiquity there are two old Saiva and Vaishyava temples. 


ॐ This is the name given by one MS. Another MS. gives it os Anantagiri. 
place of the name of Anandagiri. 


to be the correct ono, 53 there is no pl. 


The latter seoms 
But Ansantagiri is only another 


naine for Attir, and I ont know why the chronicles mention it, while mentioning Attir immedi 
ately नः For 3 identification of Atthr with Anantagiri, see Sewell’s A utiquuier, T, p. 201 


E 


# This village 


ia 9 miles W. उ. W. of Nimoakkal. Sewell montiona only two Saiva and Vaishnava 


temples as ite antiquities. So also is the case with the Mad. Manu. LLL, 051-2. 
‘This is 1% miles south of Niimakkal, on the Kavér:. An old Saiva temple is the only ancient 


thing there, Tho 
chandre Naik, the Pol 

chiar Naik, ¢ olygar of 
Mysore officer. For 


it of the place is BilvAdripura. See Moat. Manu. IIL, 560-1. 
Gaz. Madras II, व alan According to some the fortress hera waa built by Rima- 


1 ta others by Lakshmi Narasayya, a 


| : For other details see Salem Manual and Sowell's Anfijuitics 1, 21M 
© See Sewell's Antiquities 1, 203. The place is very important both for its arta and ita h.sto. 


rical associetions. 


“4 Also called Rankagiri-durgam. It ia 8 miles N, ~: W. of Tirucheigidu. There i4 ह fice hill-fort 


here and this must have beec conatructed 


famous place ofp ilgrum व 
and J.A,5,B., 1४, 


eted in the time of : 
See Sewell's Antiquitica, 1,202, Madras Journal 
V, 768-9 where there is reference to the numiam4tic finds in thia place. 


iivanithe. Its ancient Siva temple a a very 


of Lise, 1818, p. 155 वि ; 





j contiguous words or by their implied 
meaning: ५५ : 
एष्यतीलिकरं qrewa” (ध. 2. 1. 67). Even an 
domned. “ (ryarft न शंसन्ति मार्गवोरनयोराविं " (x.D. 
+ 67). With these dicts of the Kdvyddaria before 
us, let us glance « little into the contents of the 
description and reiteration of what in the author's 
time were considered feminine charms, we have 
explicit mention of sexual intercourse in no fewer 
than ten places in the DaJakwndracharita, One 
of these ten passages [5 so outrageoualy obscena 
that it cannot but bring a blush to the cheek of 


authority on Rhetoric, wrote like an angel of 


righveoumess, should or could, as a post, have 


been ® veritable. devil rolling in the mire of 
obscenity? In it possible that 5 teacher of Rhetoric 
should or could have so far forgot himself as to 
violate in practios what he taught in theory t 
But this is not all In the matter of refine. 


condemns the use of words which are hard 
fo pronounce and cites ‘Sayer कथितः qe: 
कजियानां Moe” os an illustration of his 
point. How many passages can be quoted from 


the Dalakumdra-charita like पनकृपषं सन्वर्पसौन्वयं - 


SITHEGM TST: In fect nearly the whole of 
without the use of a single Isbial, is a practical 
violation of the teaching of the Kdvyddorja, 
inasmuch os the unwieldy and jawbreaking 
Compounds therein used are such as to tax the 
vooal powers of even a practised reader, I 
venture to repeat my question as to whether 
the Dandin of the Kdvyddarja could have been als: 
the author of the Daja-kumdra-chariéa, 

But I have yet to finish my examination of 
the Daja-kumdra-charita, The author of the Kdeyd- 
daria in his exhaustive and comprehensive view of 
the whole domain of poetic composition, has not 
omitted to notice grammatical faults, “Any ox. 
pression of thought which tranagreases the rules of 
Grammar" says he, = is not elegant.” ^" नोहि 
75)* Buch forms as श्ुम्बवितुम्‌ (Part 1-34-1) 
constructionsas Fae सख्याधनमिकैन ag 
सन्या वापि, even if they do not show ignorance of 
grammar, are yet instances of slovenliness which 





पूवंमन्वातिषठत, 
the object or the verb is omitted. There are 





(x 2. 7. | 








unfelisitous sentences all Te athe 
TTR "SITUS | पस्यापज्ञदिन्यचक्ुषमुषत गः ज्य oe भक 


be found all through the work. 


(Pt. 1. p. 64 1. 6) are to 


In some places such as मन्विसूनवौवया 
(Pt. 1, ४. 2, 1. 2) or भनि लिक्यास्मनः 
ARIAT TTI (Pt, 1, p, 69 1, 11) 


frceararé: (Pt 7, 3, 17) काहण्येन gray 
(चः) Pree: (६५. 1, p. 9, 1. 6); fee 


sarge yids (evidently for श्वुलिपरल भ्याकुले 
frame ); अभिहित नावेयः (Ps. 7, 7. 24, 1, 6) 
¶रिवन्राज चज्जयिनीन्‌ (Pt. 77, p. 37, 1. 9). May 
euthor of the Hdeydderia १ Such unusual ox 


ment of diction, the author of the Kdryddaria | 


Jeaides Inying down rules enjoining good taste 
and grammatical acouracy, the author of the 


demerits of 8 postioal composition in the following 


wore व्यर्थ॑मेदणयं ससंशयमपक्रमम्‌ | 
एब्वहीनं aftwe निन कं वि्तन्धि कतर (111. 125) 


इति शोषा Re वयोः काच्येषु मृरिनिः | (III. 128) 

If'we apply these ten testa in an examination 
of the Dasé-kumdra-charia, it is possible that we 
may be able to collect much more material to con 
firm doubts as to the identity of the authorship 


meaning (एकार्थं), thero is every likelihood of 
being able to point out many instances of the 
mere heaping of words such aa qrfteg-Lageg-} 
षनसार 1 नीहार शरम ल भरल द्रग ज site 
भीर 1 निराद्वहास + केलास -।- काश्च &९. 

To concluda, I am humbly of opinion that the 
khare has perhaps led to the mistaken identity of 


the authorship of theses two works. May it not be 





Poowa, 
a4 June 1914, 


(4. J. Agasm, 
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THE HISTORY OF THE NAIK KINGDOM OF MADURA. 
By V. RANGACHART, 4.A., L.T., MADRAS. 
(Continued from p. 67.) 
| ^. will be now clear what trouble the Naik monarch took to strengthen his northern fron- 
tier. From the wild Ansimalais to the picturesque Pachaimalais north of Turaiyiir 
achain of mountains, pierced by occasional passes and river valleys, formed a formidable bar- 
rier, which the Mysore kings had to break through for a suce lincursion into the Madura 
kingdom. The strength of the hills was seconded by the labours of man, and every inch of 
ground which was likely to afford scope for incursion was fortified and guarded. The cities 
of the chief rivers, doubly important on account of their situation and their holiness, were 
we fir] such a remarkable series of fortifications constructed with such gigantic labour and 
enterprise. These were indeed not the personal works of Viévaniitha. Many of them were 
the works of his deputies or of the local chiefs who paid him tribute and obeyed his 
mandates. In Satyamangalam, in Bhavini, in Salem, in almost every place there was some 
local chief or governor, on whom devolved the duty of looking after the defence of the land, 
Other frontier forts. 

The principle of fortification is strongly exemplified not only in the Madura-Mysore 
frontier, but also in the Tanjore and Travancore frontiers, Travancore formed, indeed, 
in theory, part of the Naik kingdom, but for practical purposes it was independent ; and 23 
the kings of Travancore were not unoften rebels, the Western Ghats, the dividing line between 
the two kingdoms proper, were carefully guarded, especially where there was room for 
ingress and egress. The Téttiya chieftains, who owned the Pilayams which lay scattered 
along these hills, were allotted that task, and even to-day the forts which they constructed, 
chiefly of mud, but sometimes of stone, can be seen either in entirety or ruins. 

The forts within the kingdom, Madura, ete. 

But it was not the frontiers alone that were thus kept in vigilant defence. All the im 
portant seats of local government throughout the kingdom as well as temples of celebrity4 
were fortified. Every Polygar or Naik, every Viceroy or Governor, lived in a fortified city. 
The fort was sometimes of mud, and sometimes of stone,—that depending on the importance 
of the locality, the status of the ruler, and the value of the services he rendered to the State. 
A distinguished service in the field under the suzerain’s standard, or some notable exploit 
on behalf of the State, was very often rewarded with the privilege of erecting a stone fort. 
Asa rule, the Polygar forts were of mud, and the royal ones of stone. It is scarcely necessary 
to describe in detail the situation and architecture of these. It is sufficient to state that, 
as in the Kotgu Province, stray and isolated rocks were used for martial works—as at Dindi 
gult* and Alagar Malai—and that the central government took care to see that the forts 














छ ह, g. Alagar Malai. The fort was repaired by archaeological department in 1907-08 
Phere are, besides the fort, Tirumal Niik's palace and « temple with two tanks, in this place. 

“ The Dindigul rock is 280 feet high, and is inscomssible, 1४ was therefore the key of Madura 
on the northern side, and naturally strengthened by fortification. Alagarmalai ia 12 miles north of 
Madura and has a height of 1,000 feet. Five miles north of Madura ia the famous elephant-rock, 8 
solid block two miles long and one-fourth of a mile broad, on one side of which is a rock-cut temple. 
The other isolated rocks are Rangamalai, 20 miles north of Dindigul, (seven miles in circumference) 
Skandamalai and Pasumalai, four miles from Madura. 
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were not made centres of disaffection and disloyalty by turbulent chiefs or unscrupulous 
governors. The fortification of Madura, however, deserves to be treated in detail, as it was 
the capital city and as Viévanitha personally undertook its construction. He demolished 
the small Pagdyan fort which surrounded the temple, and constructed a new, more spacious 
and double-walled fort, which encompassed the whole city and defended its people from 
raiders or invaders. The fort had 72 bastions. Each of these bastions was placed under the 
defence of a particular Polygar, who was to maintain in Madura for this purpose a certain 
number of troops. It seems that the maintenance of the bastion troops was insisted on 
even in times of peace. It is unnecessary to point out which bastions were defended by which 
Polygars. A glance at the Polygar memoirs in the appendices will enlighten the enquirer 
on the point. The important point to be noticed is that this system always kept the relations 
between the King and the Polygars intimate, and made the detection of disloyalty easy 
for the central government. The Polygar troops of the bastion were more or less hostages 
of their master’s good conduct. The troops of the respective Polygara were, in all proba- 
bility, commanded by officers of their own choice. The nature of the relations between- 
these military officers and the athdnapatis or ambassadors, whom each Polygar stationed at 
the court, is not known. ‘Tie sthdnapali was primarily a civil officer who represented his 
masters interests in the Naik court, and formed the official channel of communication bet- 
ween the central government and the Palayam ; but it is not improbable that he had some 
control over his military colleague's movenrents, 
The acquisition of Trichinopoly. 

It was perhaps the same military purpose that made Visvanatha endeavour, with suc- 
evss, for the acquisition of the city of Trichinopoly, then in the possession of the Tanjore 
Naik.47 He had, it is true, not 4 military policy alone in view. He saw that the crowds 
of pious pilgrims, who went to the shrine of Sriraigam, were subject to w told difficulties, — 
the danger of internecine wars, the ravages of robbers, the want of roads, the scarcity of reat 
houses, and the discomforts of practically a forest journey. Viivanatha obtained, in return 
for the cession of the fortress of Vallam, the town of Trichixopoly from the king of Tanjore, 
Tt was an exchange of immense advantage to both the parties. The possession of Vallam 
so near Tanjore by a foreign power had naturally been 9 source of anxiety and alarm to 
Sevappa Naik. It had given rise to constant disputes and petty controversies between the 
two powers. The Niik of Madura used to trouble his brother chief with frequent claims of 
compensation for alleged losses, which his own subjects sustained fromthe more turbulent 
or greedy of the Tanjore subjects. Visvanitha maintained that many évil men of Tanjore 
committed theft in his town of Vallam, that this was due to the defective police arrangementa 

Tanjore and so demanded from the latter the repair of the damages. The court of Tanjore 
was not backward in its grumblings and its demands. It did not only refuse compensation 
but denied the need for it, and positively put forward counter-demands on similar grounds. 
This fertile source of ill-feeling was removed by the exchange of Trichinopoly for Vallam 
Tanjore was rid of a thorn by its side, and Madura gained an important centre of commerce 


and pilgrimage. Visvanatha promptly replaced the old and ruined fort of Trichinopoly by 
a strong and double-walled one as in Madura, He introduced the copious waters of the 














Some MSS. attribute the transfer of Trichinopoly to the reign of Virappa, the predecessor 
of Tiramal Naik and some to that of Tirumal himself, Both the versions to which Wilson refers are 
wrong. See J. R. A. 4. 1४ p. 230 
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Kavéri into the ditches that encompassed the walls, constructed streets, excavated the 
Teppakulam, cleared the thick and dangerous forests which covered the banks of the Kavéri 
and had made travel extremely unsafe; established villages and temples in the 
region thus cleared, and stationed a vigilant police on the road to Sriraigam in order to secure 
the safety of the person and property of the pilgrims The result of these salutary mea- 
sures was seen in the colossal growth of the wealth and prosperity of Trichinopoly, which, 
from this time onward, became one of the most important cities of South India. So pros- 
perous did it become that the Madura Naiks gave up Madura and chose the city on the 
Kavéri for their residence. Situated in a highly fertile, well-watered and picturesque region 
every inch of which was associated by the people with some historic or legendary event, 
Trichinopoly had the further merit of being nearer the northern confines of the kingdom, 
and in consequence a convenient centre from which the movements of the rival princes of 
Tanjore and Mysore could be easily watched. Strategically it was, with its rock citadel 
and the double-walled fortifications of Viévanitha Naik, what nature and art could com- 
hine to strengthen, while commercially, its situation was au almost ideal one 

Madura, on the other hand, possessed few of these advantages.* Situated in a level, 
sandy, saline tract, the monotony of which is not relieved by any fertile fields or fine rivers, 
easy of attack and difficult of defence, Madura had not one good feature, except the halo of 
ancient tradition and historic greatness, that commended it as the agreeable residence of ॐ 
monarch. A barren country, a hot withering climate, a desolate and uninteresting neigh- 
hourhood, made it not only weak, but disagreeably hot and unhealthy. True, Visvanaths 
instituted the feudal aristocracy of the Polygars and entrusted the defence of Madura to 
them in case of invasions from outside, but the arrangement had the dangers of a double- 
eilged sword, in as much as the Polygars themselves were notorious for their lack of loyalty 
and fidelity. It was for these reasons that the Naik kings, though invariably crowned at 
Madura in the shrine of Minikshi, always honoured the city of Trichinopoly with their 
presence. With the accession of Tirumal Naik in 1623 Madura became, as we shall see later 
on, once again the seat of government, but it was only for o short time. Chokkanatha once 
again removed it to Trichinopoly, and it was there that the last Naik monarch, the illfated 
Minakshi, succumbed in the 18th century to Mussalman greed and domination. 

SECTION +. 
THE POLYGAR SYSTEM. 

Having considered the details of the conquest of the peninsula and the measures taken 
for the maintenance of ita military security, 1 shall now proceed to describe the manner 
which they were, as I have mentioned, confronted at the beginning of their administra- 
tive career. Their plan for the distribution of rewards to those who shared the risks, the 
hardships and the glory of their expedition was to set up > class of military aristocracy, a 
system,—a system which, except in regard to the gradations of tenantry and sub-tenantry, 
had a great resemblance to the mediaeval feudalism of Europe, A number of pdlayamas 
or estates were created throughout the kingdom, and each of these was bestowed ou a dis- 


tinguished follower, Telugu or Tamilian Traditionally there were 72 such estates, but 
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actually there were, as a reference to the appendices will shew, even more'®. The head of 
each estate, the * Polygar' as he was called, was more or less क petty king. In the internal 
affairs of his estate, he was practically a despot. In theory, indeed, the suzerain could inter- 
fere, regulate or control ; but in practice he seldom interfered in purely domestic concerns. 


The Polygar's political duties. 

The Polygar had, in the first place, to pay tribute, generally a third of his income, to 
the king, or karta as he was generally termed. He had secondly to maintain, in proportion 
to the income of his pa/ayam, a certain number of troops for the central government and 
present himself, at their head, before the king, whenever summoned on 8 military undertaking. 
The number of troops he had to maintain depended, as we have already said, on the size of 
his estate and the amount of his revenues. It also perhaps depended on the status or rank 
of the holder. The polygar had, in his military capacity, to defend one of the bastions of 
the new Maura fort and keep a certain number of men there even in times of peace for that 
purpose. He was also to station permanently an agent of his, Sthinapati as he was called, 
to represent his interests in the court. Within his pa/ayam, the Polygar had onerous duties 
and responsibilities. On him devolved the entire task of looking after the welfare of the 
people living in his fief. He had to administer justice, to clear foresta, to found villages, 
to settle people in unpeopled regions, to extend cultivation, to erect temples, to construct 
irrigation works, to keep o vigilant police,—in short to rule his people as king. He was thus 
an extremely powerful individual, but it ought not to be supposed that the multifarious 
nature of his duties made his position too burdensome. The pd/ayam was, after all, o very 
small division. Normally it consisted of ४ dozen villages, and extended from north to 
south and east to west hardly more than a dozen miles, There was never in all probability 
more than 10,000 people in a single fief, and in moet fiefs, especially ofthe wild and moun- 
tainous parts, the population did not perhaps rise above a few hundreds 

The Polygar as a Policeman or Kavalgar 

The Polygar was not only the absolute master of his pdlayem, but the policeman of the 
king's territory in his neighbourhood. He was in other words, not only responsible for the 
good government of his estate, but for the security of person and property of the people who 
lived in the king’s villages in the vicinity of his estate. The Polygar was thus invariably 
the Kavalgar of the neighbouring region, but he was not necessarily bea Kavalgar. His 
duties might be confined solely to his pajayam and people ; but as between every two pdja- 
gama there were invariably some villages of the king, he was in most cases a Kavalgar, It 
was an arrangement at once ingenious and advantageous. It did not only curb the Polygar 
from an unscrupulous raid into the king’s lands, but made him positively responsible for 
their security. ‘The Polygar was not without remuneration for his kfval duties. He was 
given either a right to collect certain dues from the people in all the villages which were 
subject to his kfval, or a piece of land in one or more villages to be enjoyed hereditarily 
The Kaval lands thus bestowed on the Polygar were of course in the government villages 
and for these he was exempted from taxation. The Polygar in the capacity of Kavalga 
had to make his own arrangement for the efficient discharge of his duties. Generally he 
appointed falayiris or policemen in every village in his jurisdiction and detectives to guard 
the roads from one village to another. These falaydris were, as arule, Maravaa, or Kallans, 
but there was no rule as to the castes from which they were recruited, The jurisdiction 


“ The number was subject to perpetual fuctustion and “increased or diminished with the 
absence or existence of any one prepondorating power." (Wilson, J. KE A. 5. III). 
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of each talaydri was, in case there were no special road wardens, as far as the boundary of the 
neighbouring village, and according to the establishe1 law and custom of the day, they were 
responsible to the Kavalgar for the security of person and property in their sphere of 
authority. Property lost had to be restored by them at any cost, and in case the thief re- 
mained free aud the property unrecovered, they had to pay the cost to the loser; for the 
idea then was that, as the owner of property sustained > loss in consequence of a lack of 
police vigilance , the police must pay the penalty and repair his loss. It would appear, 
however, that in towns the police arrangements were entirely different and under the direct 
control of the government aad not the Polygars. 

Such was the arrangement which Viivanatha made in order to satisfy his Telugu and 
Canarese lieutenants, as well as the Tamil chiefs whom it was policy and wisdom to conciliste 
and to gratify. They became petty chiefs with much scope for the exercise of powers gooc 
and bad; and they indeed acquitted themselves, if we areto give credence to the panegyri 
cal records of the Polygar families, with remarkable distinction as rulers, builders, statesmen, 
and patrons of literary culture. Memoir after memoir speaks of the temples erected by 
them, the roads constructed by them, their clearing of foresta,their endowments to Brahmans, 
their founding of villages, their irrigation works, their choultries and cherities, and so on. 

Thelr merits and defects 

And there can be no doubt that, though many of the Polygar memoirs are myths end 
exaggerations, are the interested statements of admirers and dependent chroniclers, yet they 
did valuable service to the country in the extension of cultivation and the exploitation of its 
resources. Their service in the 16th century can in fact hardly be over-estimated. They 
wore the clearers of forests in an age when the major portion of the country was covered 
by forests. They were a terror tothe wild beasts which roamed freely in the country and 
devoured men and animals in unexpected momenta and unexpected places. They were 
the saviours of men from the pest of robbers,more numerous and more cruel than the 
wild beasts. They were the cultivators of many waste lands and the civilizers of many एष 
barous mountain tribes, Jo place there was, however unhealthy in ita climate and however 
disagreeable in its wildness, which did not witness the enterprise and the labour of these 
chiefs, The Palnis, the Anaimalais, the Travanoore Hills, the Sirumalsais, came to be really 
exploited for the firat time by them. They in short introduced civilization in out of the way 
places, settled government where tribal anarchy had prevailed, Politically, materially 
and socially their work was invaluable. They were indeed not without defects. They were 
merciless in their wars. Above all, like the feudal barons of Europe, they had, thanks to 
their training and opportunity, their habitation in the midst of mild and inaccessible regions, 
too much spirit of independence to be absolutely loyal to the certral government, To 
Viivanatha the new aristocracy might be obedient, loyal and grateful ; but they could 
not be expected to be equally subservient to his successors, especially if they happened to 
be feeble and incompetent, We read of many occasicns when the Polygara set up their will 
against a ruler who was unable to inflict his stern will or keep # vigorous vigilance over them. 
There was thus in the Polygar system a tendency towards disunion and division of interests, 
which necessarily weakened the central government. The separatist tendency so far out- 
her external enemies. Nevertheless the system has on the whole done good, and the credit 
of organising and systematising it will always be a sound criterion and lasting monument 
_of the statesmanship of Visvanitha and his great minister. 

(To be continued. ) 
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NOTES ON THE GRAMMAR OF THE OLD WESTERN RAJASTHANI 
TO GUJARATI AND MARWARI 
BY De. L. P. TESSITORI, UDINE, ITALY 
(Continued from p. 58.) 

isi na jamal jl र maha-hathiya'dika-i jiva-hral vinaga karai “(The she-tiger] does not 
think: this [cub of mine] is destroying [many] living beings like huge elephants, ete,” 
(Up. 83) 

loka na janai je Lisi bhikea dijai “The people does not know which alms is to be 
given” (Adi ©. 

ja samyaktva na iahal le dova raga-~dvesa-nu “That [men] do not obtain faith, 
ia a fault of [the two passions of] attachment and hatred” (Up. 124) 

$aca. As 1 have done for rakhe ( § 111), I would likewise explain as an optative- 
imperative form 199६, which in Old Western Rajasthani is frequently used as a comparative 
conjunction in the sense of “as if, as it were.” It is obviously from the verb jasai = Ap. 
janai < Skt. janati, and is practically the singular form of Braja janahw, jinau. Examples 
of its employment are 

jane kupiu Kala “ Like Kala incensed, as it were" (Kanh, 74) - 

raja karai puhavii narinda | jane jegi avaiariu Inda “The king rules on the earth, as it 
were Indra descended on the world" (F 646, 5) 

galé-nai vieai jane kali véhai chai “It is os if [96] wore a knife on [his] neck” 
(Indr. 74). 











CHAPTER IX. 
VERBS. 

1११३. Before entering into the consideration of conjugation in general, it will be 
necessary to give the conjugation of the substantive and auxiliary verb. This is chiefly 
formed from the Sanskrit roots bAd (OWR, hovai) and rech (OWR. achavaé), the negative 
form nathi only being from as, The tenses which are formed from bhai are the following - 

SIMPLE PRESENT: rd sing. Awi (general form) and Aoi, Aoya (postical form), both 
from Ap. hoi < Skt. bhavati; also Aavai (Vi. 18, Ja, 10, 13) and Awoal, which were already 
found in Prakrit (Pischel, § 475) and apparently still survive in Marwari Aueai, vhai.25 
Srd किण, Aut (general form), hui (Adi. 65, Cil. 104), hot (Dag, iv), hoi (P.), Aweai (Adi ¢.) 

COMPOUND PRESENT: is regularly formed by combining with the simple present the 
present tense of the auxiliary verb (a)chavad ( ६६. 114, 118): 3rd sing. Aut chai “ becomes” 
(Up. 2). 

IMpEBATIVE: 3rd sing, Aue (३8६. 53, 111) from Ap. dow < Skt. bAgeatu: also had 
(Cra., Up, 59, Sast. 61, 110) with weakening of u to a according to § 5 (1), Aw (Gra, Cal. 
Due.). and havad (Adi 0.) 

PREcATIVE: Ist sing. Aujid (Up. 54); 2nd sing. Aoije (Kal. 42): उत्व sing, huye (Dag, i 
12); 2nd एणः. Aoyo ( ए. 416), kujyo (Sast, 158), hayyo (P. 96), For the derivation of these 
forms see § 120 

Forcre: 2nd sing. hoist (Dag,, Bh. 91), hues (Ci! 96), १४ (F663, 58) howi (Dac. j 
10) from Ap, ° hoessahi (* त} < Skt. bhaviyyasi and Ap. = hossahi (° si) = Skt * hhowyasi 
3rd sing. Awsai (Dac.) regular form from Ap. Aosai (Siddhahem., iv, 388, 418 4) < Skt. 
> bhosyatt ( = bhavieyati ); also husii (Up. 149, 011. 95), Auwsi ( Ratn. 184), husyat ( F 647), 
तन (P. 166, 201, 213, 245, 423), hosyal (£ 535, 7, 17); कविना (ए. 381); उत्त का 1.71. 11 
(Sast. 57), hast (5. 522) 

ॐ 1 believe Mirwir! Ausei is from huai (hui), by insertion of euphonice, 
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PRESENT PARTICIPLE: वदाव (Kal., Bh., Adi. etc.), ४ (प, You.), Autaii (Mu., Up 
103), hated (Cal. 14), huta (Up. 129), Aidala (Up. 29), Aoyata (Dap. ॐ, 8), OF these forms 
the one most commonly used in the ordinary sense of a present participle is Alfad, which 
_ is obviously from Ap, Aontad (through = huataé according to $ 45) = Skt. bhavantakah 
| the same origin I trace also Aatai, which is used only in tha meaning of the imperfect 
tense, the intermediate steps in the derivation being formed by Adfadi > Awad. Since the 
common origin of Affad and तदत, and consequently of Modern Gujarati Ao!a and hato, 
High Hindi hot@ and 195 etc., has remained unrecognised to the present day, | think it will 
not be unprofitable briefly to dwell here on this point, with a visw to showing their 
identity. How the Apabhramca present participle cam? to partake of the character of the 
imperfect tense in Neo-Indian vernaculars, I shall explain § 123. Here it will suffice to 
remark that instances of Affad used in the msaning of the imperfect tense are not wanting 
in the 1}. as: 

il apart evadad sneha hétaii “So geeat was [his] love for thee ` (Up. 149) 

je aiparjia AttaG karma “ The karman, which had bsea acquired” (Up, 165) ete. 24 
Now, the passing of Allad into hated being evidenced by ths existence of tho 
intermediate forms Avfaii and hAufaii, and the imparfect maning of Aalaii being traceable 
to Aifad itself, we need no other proof to identify the on? with the other. It remains to 
show the origin of the Modern Rajasthani and Hindi forms tho (cho) and (ha, which are 
commonly traced to Sanskrit * sthifakat, In favour of this derivation there is no doubt 
the evidence of the Himalayan dialects, which eriibit som, forms, like the thayo, thiyo of 
Garhwali and Naipali, which seem clearly to point out sthita- as their origin, But, on the 
other hand, if we come to the vernaculars of Gujarat and Rajpatana, we find the two 
forms hafo and tho, which are often used the one by the side of the other (+f. Kanauji), so 
that there can hardly be any doubt as to their identity. Indeed the form fhad for ordinary 
hataii ia already found P, 70. To the tendency of the praseat participle to b2 curtailed 
when used for the imperfect, we have another testimony in the form fail, which also occurs 
P. 681 and has an analogy in Bundeli, where fo is commonly used by the side of the entire 
form चत. The same derivation applies to High Hinli thi, waich I look upon as a 
contraction from + कवत < hola. That it cannot be from sfhita- is born out also by the 
consideration that in such a case it would be impossible to explain how sthita- came to be 
used ag an auxiliary, i. ¢.as principal verb, in a vernacular which possesses no traces of 
a verb like * thand, whilst on the contrary it was supsrseded by Aalo in Gajarati, where 
thie is of quite common use, 

The three forms Awla, hitata and Aoyafa are uninflected and are used only for the 
conditional tense (६ 123). 

Past PARTICIFLE: 46४, general form, from Ap, Adai ($19) = Skt, bAdlakah; also 
hiai (Cra.), hiyail (Sar. 103), haiu (Up, 196; see § 50), and Awyaii (ए. 322). 
radical vowel ६ is commonly shortened when the terminal vowel following is long, thus : 
hui fem, (Up. 38, Bh. 65, 66), Aud mase. plur, (Gil, 87) ete. 

MJUNCTIVE PARTICIPLE: hui (Up., 44); Aui-na¥ (Sast. 77) from * Awii = * hai 
(see § 131); also Aoi-nai (Sa5t. 78). 

Isrrsitive: कद (Indr. 30), weak form from Ap, कतव्य < Skt. * bhaveyyokam, 

Noun or acency: Ausahdra (Up. 179), Ausahru (Up. 101), Awsaru (ibid.), all from 


3 0p. 44 we have futad “ it was,” and Up. 227 auld + they were 
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This verb generally admits of the substantive meaning only, except for the participial 
forms, which are also capable of being employed in the auxiliary function. An exception 
is found in the following passage from F644, where a present tense form is used as an 
auxiliars in connection with a past participle : 

virédhand hui hui = An offence has been made ”. 

Sarg. The other verb, to wit acheraf, is capable of both the substantive and the 
auxilinry meaning. It is from Ap. acchai = Skt. rechati, for which see Pischel’s Prakrit 
Gramm., ६६ 57, 480, According to § 2, (4) the initial a is commonly dropped. The 
following forms from this verb are evidenced 

भल. Present: Ist sing. chad (Bh. 39, P. 342), ch@ ( P. 417, § 11, (4)); 2nd sing. 
achai { ए 728, 20). chai ( P, 342); 3rd sing, achai (Kal. 43, P. 7, 415, F 646, 7), chai (Kal, 
Yog,, P.) : Ist, plor, चह (Ratu. 173); 2nd plur. achaii (Kal, 41), chaii (Kal, 29, 40), used 
in substitution for the 2nd singular (of, § 117); 3rd plur. achat (Kal. 5), chai (Adi, 68), 
chi (You. iv, 119), 

PRESENT PARTICIPLE: chalai (You. iii, 66, Cal. 18, Sa5t, 75) from Ap. acchanfaii<Skt. 
* rechaniakal.. 

€ar5. The negative form nathi is from Ap, vatthi = Skt, ७6.50, according to § 48 
It is used for the substantive as well as for the auxiliary verb, and it does not change for 
peréons or numbers. The same is the case with althi, safthi in the Prakrit, where both 
these forme are used for all persons of singular and plural alike (cf, Pisohel, § 498) 
When employed in the function of an auxiliary, Old Western Rajasthani nathi is generally 
combined cither with present participles to form the present, ag in 

nahi kahit “Are not being told” (Up. 3) 

or with past participles to form the pluperfect as in the examples ; 

hal haharai nathi nisari “1 (fem,) had not gone out " (ए. 303) 

lirérai aji nagara-grama’dika-ni sthiti nathi,thai “ At that time cities, villages ete, had 
not yet been established " (Adi C.). 

Cf. the exomple: jai na honti “If they were not” quoted by Dr. Hoernle, p. 334, n. 1, 
of hia Gawdian Grammar. 

§ 416. All the various forms of the verb may be derived from the verbal root, which 
is practically obtained from the third singular of the simple present deprived of the न 
termination, Verbal roots fall into two classes, viz. consonant and vocal. The former 
which are by far the commoner, appear still to retain the original thematic a of Prakrit 
and Sanskrit before the = termination, whilst the latter, they generally ending in a vowel 
made up by the contraction of the criginal root with the thematic a, have lost every trace 

of it and may be described as practically adding the -i termination to the radical vowel 
directly. Examples: 
Old Western Rajastbant Apabhramca 








Sanskrit 

bear = kar-a-i < barai < * karali 

bhan = bhat-a-i < bhanai < bhanati 

| pach = क्लान्त << pucchai < prechati 

_rah = raA-i-i < fohai < = अ~~ = 

(kha = kha-a < khat < khadati 

ड = | 4 = 9) < det < * dayati 
ॐ ह hu a hu-a < how < bhavali 
dho = dho-i < dhovai < *dhovali 
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In some cases, however, vocal roots too may optionally take a (preceded by y or द) 
before the -i termination, as in the examples: 

ja-ya-i (P. 208) for ja-i < Ap. jai <Skt. yah 

tha-ya-i (P. 258) for thé-i < Ap. {hai < Skt, * sthate 

pi-yaa (P. 425) or pi-va-i (7 535, iv, 3) for pi-i (Dag. ix) <Ap. piat < Skt. pihati 

In the case of deai (infinitive Gvarai “to come”) we have not the thematic element 
vo added to > vocal root, but an original consonantal root, namely dr-a-i, derived from 
Apabbram ga atai = Skt, aya: (See Pischel’s Prakrit Grammar, § 254). In joyai, which is 
not unfrequently used by the side of joi (infinitive jovad “to see”), it may be doubtful 
whether (y)a is to be regarded as a thematic addition to the Old Western Rajasthani root 
dyotate, I am, however, inclined in favour of the former explanation. 

§ x17. In Old Western Rajasthani the simple present is on the whole conjugated on 
the identical paradigm as in Apabhram¢a, except that A is dropped in the terminations of 
the 2nd person of the singular and all persons of the plural—{ § 37, (1)). Ex.: 

Apabhrame¢a 0). ४, Rajasthani Gujacati Marwari 
kar-a-i > kart ४ kart 








2nd sing.: sar-a-ha > har—a-i > kare < (धन 
| (च+ -च-॥ > पाच. Vie 2 + 
Srd sing.: bar-a-i > kar-a-i > kare ॥ kare 
Ist plur.: क~~ > kar-a-i = = - 
> kar-4 > a hard 
2nd plur.: kar-a-hw > ker-a-ii > karo २ karo 
> ता-ता > kare karas 


Bed plur.~  kar-a-At 

The above synopsis, which exhibits only standard forms, is to be completed by the 
remarks following - 

Ist SINGULAR: The ending “a-d is often either weakened into £ (§ 11, (1), as in 
bobit (Das. iv), dhar-i (Gal. 10), or contracted into *@ ( § 11, (4) ), as in hurd (Cri), 
Iah-G (Cal) In the MS. Dog. ix, there is an instance of “a-d turned into "इ~, to wit: 
bol-ial * 1 say”. 

शत्र stnauLAk: The = termination is sometimes irrationally nasalized, thus har-a-i 
(Up, 208). The forms in “si are very rare and, as I have met them only in baldvabodhas 
on Jain works in Prakrit, it may be that they are somehow due to an influence of this 
language. Before ~i, thematic a is optionally substituted by ४ or ९, Examples are: 
sah-a-si (Bb. 71), anubhavesi (Bh. 28), kor-e-~st (Bh. 52,77), lah-e-si (Bh. 52, Gil. 58) 
réo-e-si (Indr. 76), whereof the last ones seem to be coinciding with the corresponding 
forms of the e- conjugation in the Prakrit. In the MSS, Kal. and Up. there are many 
instances of forms ending in ‘a-d, °a-7,°a. Of these, the forms in *a-@ are in prevalence in 
Kal., which is the older of. the two Mss., whereas Up., which is dated in the year Samvat 
1567, has no forms iu “a-d, but only in “a-@, “a. Examples are: from Kal. : nasad-a-a (16), 
cobh-a-G (27), ch-a-d (29, 39), pal-a-d ch-a-d (30), tar-a-d (29), chi (30); from Up.: dekh-a 
ch-i (34), samdcar-a-i ch-a-d (51), bais-a-ii ch-a-d (54), nigam-a-d ch-a-d (61) ete. Sporadic forms 
in ° are also found in other texts, as: kar-d and vaa-d uring in the Vasantarilasa, 
42, 83, and vich-d occurring , ४, 12. 1 explain all these forms as 2nd plurals nasalized, 
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used in substitution for the singular, Instances; of the plural having 50034513 the 
singular are quite common in Old Western Rajasthiai, and in all other verasculara 
generally. For the change ai > aa see § 11, (5) 

Srp stIncuLaR: Agreeably to § 10, (1), the ending “a-i is often weakened into *i, aa in 
the examples: ch-i (Yoz., 72957}, 56, rah-i, maz-i (Cal.), bah-i (P. 188), (7, rah-i 
(Ry. 2). F646, 3 *a-i is contracted into = (§ 10, (3)): bhai. Not unfrequently the 
plural termination = is substituted for the singular, as in: di-f (Kal. 1, Cri.), वल (Dac., 
F 535, iv, 3). Isolated forms are: ch-a-i (Kal. 1) and pich<-a (P. 597), the latter occurring 
at the end of a verse 

Ist PLURAL: As in the case of the Ist singular, the ending “a-i is liable to be both 
contracted into =, and simplified into शद. Ex.: 129 (Ratn. 161), lah¥ (Dag. i, 4). The 
use of the ending ‘4 is apparently confined to the two MSS. Adi. and Sayt., which have 
beon shown to be representatives of the Eastern tendency and to be of a comparatively 
recent date. Two instances of Ist plurals in “2, however, occur already in the Vasenta- 
vilésa, a M3. which is dated in the year Samva! 1503. Ihave no difficulty in explaining 
the ending "2 as a derivation from “a-i, through the terminal = being weakened to.a 
{ § 11,(5)). We have just seen that for the 2nd singular Kal. employs both the °a-d and 
the "कते termination. The same must have been the case here. Certain it is that the 
forms in "4 are more recent than those in “e-§, and their use has bscom> peculiar of 
Marwari. Possibly the reason that lead to adopt the unusual contraction in ° is that of 
making a distinction between the Ist and 2nd persons plural, which in standard Old 
Weitern Rajasthani are identical, but for the formar baing nasalized. This ia alao born 
out by the analogy of Gujarati, which appzars to have completely abandoned the proper 
termination रवव, and substituted *i- (the ending of the 3rd sing. present passive) for it, 
(See § 137). 

SRD PLURAL: Nasalisation is very commonly omitted, as in Modern Gujarati and 
Miarwart. In poetry the Sanskrit ending “a-n‘i is not rarely mat with, ex.: kar-a-n‘i 
(Ry. 31, vi. 49), was-a-nts (Vi. 49), bhas-a-n'i, ja-a-nti, (Vi. 18), hu-n't “They become ” 
(Rs. 31), pam-a-ndi (P. 76). 

The Old Western Rajasthi1i simple prasent generally retains its original indicative 
present meaning, and only occasionally is employed to give the meaning of the conjunctive 
or of the future. Examples of the latter employment are : 

jima svdmi-nad shad paséya “So that I may obtain the favour of the lord” (P..496) 

raya apamina Dantila-nai Larai | (दोव upaya mal karivaii “I must achieve that means 
[by which] the king should slight Dantila (2. 239) 

mujha-3it kisit karai te dosa “ How could he find fault with me? ” (P. 215) 

visa dell kai maérad gastra “Should I prison [him] or kill [him] with the sword 7” 
(P. 284) 

dei dukha asamina “I will cause [him] an incomparable pain” (F 783, 54) 

§ 118. The compound or definite present is formed by adding to the simple present 
the present tense of the auxiliary verb (ajchavad (§. 114). Examples are: 

1 SINGULAR : jad chad “I am going ” (P. 296) 

7016 44 chi «I am opening ” (Adi ©.) 

१७० SINGULAR: kahai chai “ Thou art saying” (Cra.) 

joi chai ^ Thou keepest looking ` (३3३६. 71) 

SRD SINOULAR: bhamai chai “ He is wandering about " (Dd. 1) 
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डन PLURAL: ja? chad amhe “We are going ' (ए, 649) 
amhe karaé chai “ We are doing ` (Sast¢. 115) ete 
Modern Gujarati adopts the same form and so also Marwari, except that it changes 
chi, chai into hi, hai ete. 
§ x19. The imperative tense is msde up psctly of the old potential, partly of the old 
imperative, and partly of the present indicative 
Ist srNovnar: Does nowhere occur in ths pure imporative meaning, but is 
obviously formed from the Ist singular present indicative. In the last of the examples 
quoted at the end of §.117, de? my 93 eoasidsred as an imperative aa well. 
शिश्न sincuLAR: Ends in "i as in Apabhraga ( ° ४, "ह, sea Pischel’s Prak. Gr., § 461). 
Ex.: sevi ( Bh, 102, Indr. 100), virami ( Bh. 25, Inde. 13), kari ( Kal. 39, AdiC., P. ete). 
With roots ending in ‘athe * इं termination contracts with this vowel (§ 14), as in 
the examples; thé (Indr, 100), ja (P. 217), kayara tha ma ma “Do not be a coward I” 
(P. 193). In poetry.* ह is often substituted for “i, ox.; karé ( P. 250, 255), mig? (P. 223, 
233), ghalé (Kanh, 73), bolé (£ 733, +} etc, Quite exceptional are form; in ° ¢ in prose, 
like kahe and thaye which occur in व. When used in poetry, the ending "रं is no 
doubt introduced only to suit the exigancies of prosody, when a long quantity is required. 
I would explain it either as a survival of an intermediate form between Sanskrit = ¢h and 
Apabhramca and Old Western Rajasthani * 2, * i, or —which is practically the same—as a 
lengthening of the latter vowels, For comparisons sake let 793 quote Old Western 
Rajasthani joé (P. 358), which is identical with Apabhrati¢a joi (Siddhahem., iv, 364, 368), 
from Sanskrit *dyoteh (Pischel,§ 461). In P. there occur thres instances of forms in 
ai, namely rahai (P. 430, 626) and kahai (2. 533), waich are possibly but strong forms of 
rahi, kahi according! | 4, (2). 
इष्ठ SINGULAR: Ends in “aa (weak form *u, § 11,(1)) aainthe Apsbhranca, from 
Sanskrit °afu. Examples: chai (Kal. 7, 19) Aad (F G44). | 
Ist PLURAL: Is apparently identical with the Ist plural of the present indicative, as 
in the Apabhramea.. The two examples, howaver, which I have mot with in Dag. are not 
nasalized: ma thaii ‘‘ Let us not become!” (Dag. i, 13), amhs Iahu “ Let us take!” 
1,4 
One. a5 Takes the termination ° ail [ * uw), from Apabhrames "ahu < Skt. " athe 
Examples are; karaii (Bh. 9), sunail (ए. 29), jow (Bh. 15, 74, ए. 291), dead (Adi C.), कम 
(P, 294) ete. The ending," कठ is sometimes though very rarely, changed to ° jw, as in: 
padikkhasiu (Bh, 3), bhanaviu (P. 25) 
इह PLURAL: The regular ending ought to be “al ("i) as in the present indicative, 
from Apabhramga “ahi, The only instance of this form I have coma across is Indr. 76 
where the MS. in Florence (F 579) reads padai, and that in the India Office Library 
(8. 1561, ०.) 2449४. 
The prohibitive imperative is formed by the aid of the prohibitive adverbs, for which 
see § 103. For the prohibitive-imperative future see § 12] 
§ 120. Of the preeative tense or, a: it is commonly, though improperly, termed, 
respectful imperative, Old Western Rijasthaai presents more evidence. than any of. the 
modern cognate vernaculars. Whilst in the latter the use of this tense is confined to tho 
2nd person singular and plural, in Old Western Rajasthani traces are still surviving of the 
use of other persons also, namely of the Ist and 3rd singular, From this wo may gather 
that in origin this tense was regularly conjugated through all persons and numbers. The 
terminations for the persons that are evidenced are the following 
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IsT SINGULAR: ^ ijl > * कर्म 

2xp AND SRD SINGULAR; *tje> ^ aje, 

25D PLURAL: * ijo > “ajo or = ijyo > ^ ajyo, 

Observe that y is often. substituted for j, according to § 22, and after vocal roots 
the ह initial in the termination is commonly dropped, or rather absorbed into the fore- 
going vowel (§ 14). Illustrations of the various forms are 

Ist SINGULAR; Aujil (Up. 54) 

2np छात्रा. ; पवर (Bh. 44), janije (Bh. 21, P. 564), कर (P. 251), नन्दः (Kal. 42) 

Sap sINGcULAR: Awye (— Sanskrit: astu, Dag. i, 12), ८7 (P. 167, 312; cf. Marathi, 
pahije ond Gujarati jore) 

श्र: PLUBAL: 4wtijo, ` १४ (P. 629, F783, 68, F715) i, 7), karajyo (Bh. 3, F 724), 
jajyo (P. 553), sibhalayo (F 535, ix, 2, F 783, 63), pavayo (P. 553), १०४० (P. 416), hayyo 
(९. 96); thayyo (P. 317). 

Modern Gujarati has = aje; ° ajo and Marwayi * ajai, ग पक, ग ajye; * ajo, * jo, * ajyo 

Lassen was the first, I believe, to assume the Sanskrit precative as the origin of these 
respectful imperative forms (Inst. Ling. Procr., 357), but-his theory was.alterwards refuted 
by Dr. Hoernle; who advanced the opinion that the so-called respectinl imperative is but 

a regularly conjugated passive verb, which has assumed an active sense” (Gaudian 
Gramm., ई 499). I do not think this is exactly correct: In my opinion, we should 
rather say that it is an old precative, which has assumed the terminations of the present 
indicative tense. This seems to have already been the case with the Prakrit, since 
Prakrit Grammarians testify to the existence of forms like Acjjai, hojjasi (Kinme di¢vara 
iv, 29), dejjaht (Hemacandra, iv, 383, 3) etc. Thus I trace Old Western Rajasthani hujia 
to Apabhragcs * hejjai, a icrm equivalent with Aojjémi,, which oceura in the Ardha- 
magadhi and Jainamébérastri (Leumann’s Daseveydliyosuita, 621, 43; Jacobi's Mahardafri 
Erzahlungen 29. 19); and similarly Old Western Rajasthani Aoije to Apabhratea *hoejjahi, and 
401 Western Rajasthani karijyo to Apabhranmga = kerejjaiu. That hoije and karijyo are not 
passive forms is shown by the short vowel. -i-, which points out that “sje is not from 

ijjahi, in which case we ought to have ˆ ijai-as.in the passive, but ejjahe 
Another feature, which distinguishes the precative: from. the passive in Old: Western 
Rajasthani, is that ^ ei, ^ aii are always contracted-into oin the former, never in the 
latter. This practically means that for the :precative the contraction of the vowels took 
place during the period of transition of Apabbratr¢a into Old Western Rajasthani, whilst 
for the passive it took place only afterwards 

$ 121 In Old Western Rajasthani? the simple future is formed in the sigmatic way 
as in Apabhrames. In the latter language the following sigmatic forms are evidenced 
lst sing. karisw (Siddhahem., iv, 396, 4), payiew (Ibid), phuttion (Siddhahem., iy, 422, 
12),. risesu (Siddhahem., iv, 414, 4), 3rd:sing. hosat.(Siddhahem., iv, 388, 418, 4), 
(Siddhahem:., iv, 414, 4).- These few Apabhrarca forms exactly coinciding in their 
terminations with the corresponding ones of the Old Western R&jasthént, we are entitled 

conclude that. the ic future is conjugated on quite the same paradigm in 
Apabhramea as well as in Old Western Rajasthani. I yive below the complete table of 
the terminations occurring in the latter. | 

Ist =INGULAR:." é-0u, ° tsi, ° नशन) ° Heyl (* कका ^ asi, ^ aid, ° कन्न ) ° isa 

2 +र उद्य SINGULAR: *1-si, ° i-sit, ° नु," tsai, ^ इं ( = वभो, ° aii,” ¢-syai साठ.) 
कि 
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^ हकः कछ ५, : * रन्न, ^ न्मु, = व्क ( ° a-siti etc.) 
SED PLURAL > ९ इक, क, ° इका, ° इक ( * asi etc.) * i-sal. 
Hiustrations of the various forms are the following: 
IsT stNcuuaR : कन्ध (Up. 205)yjboliew (Pr. 1, Cil,.1, P 7), karist (P. 427), dharisut 
(९. 178), thunasyi (F636, 1), kahisa (F 783, 8) ; 

@xp stvaunar : तकण (Up. 105, Bh. 31), huisii ( F 663, 58) ; 

अद्य) srncuuaR> kohisii (Cri.), desii (Up. 93), milisyai (Adi C.), karisai (Dag. iv), fohasis 
(P..174), janisi (Adi C.) ; 

lst PLURAL; bolisi] (Dag.), pamisit (Up. 56), kariayad (Up. 56), mariayad (३७९६. 110) 
a pajssyl (Adi C.) ; 

2am puvra. : thaisiu (Adi C.), jipieyadi (Lbid.) ; 
3ep kahist (Ry. 206), dharasyal (7 535, ii, 21), avisai (P 524). 

Vocal roots: may optionally loose the ह initial in the terminations, as in the 
examples; (त्तर (Rs. 28), host (Cal. 61), thas (P. 684), gana (Up. 179), gaat (Xog. 9, 38). 
Cf. Apabbrarca Aosai (Pischel's Materialien 2. Kenn. d. Apabhr., 388, 418, 4), which is 

Instead of the thematic vowel i,¢ is no} -unfrequently found between the root and 
the terminations. Ex.:-kavesiti (2. 118), bolest (दता. 1), pichésai (2. 141), hoesi (Bh. 93), 
jaesi (Up. 105), kareayl. (Rs. 207), dharesiu (Vi. 6),karesti [. 524}. No doubt such form) 
are to be explained as pertaining to the ¢- conjugation of Prakrit and Apabhramea. Cf. 
Prakrit-darehii\(Hala, 724) and Apabhrarga rivesu (Siddhahem., iv, 414, 4). 

‘The forms with thematic aare derived irom those with 1, according to § 4,(1), In 
° iga, “age, "age, "ig (aga), “ago,” age sre derived:from the Old Western Rajasthani forms 
with sya, according tothe particular process m mtioned in the Introduction amongst the 
features of. Gujarati. ‘The Ist person only issfrom: Old Western Rajasthani ° isa 
{ = Apabbraiea *isu)end has ¢ to 1 gree with the remaining forms.. In Marw:i the 
sigmatic future has been superseded १४ with A, and nowadays it is used only in the 
singular, But. Jaipurt-has retained it, = जप exhibits the following terminations : * asy!, 
“asi, “asi, *asy?, ‘asyo, ‘asi. Observe the contractions *i,°4, which are peculiar of 
Marwaii and Eastern Rajasthini, Gujarati baving “¢,° (weak form) in their stead, As 

The 2nd person cingular and plural of the sigmatic future is often used with ma 
{ § 103) to give the meaning of-the prohibitive imperative. This construction, which I 
would call future-imperatite, may be traced as back as Prakrit and Apabhrames, since an 
instance thereof, possibly derived from the -Apabhramga, is already found in the Jeina- 
` maharagtt? of Dbsrmadisa’s Uvaesamdld, to wit; mé kahisi (githa 123). Old Western 
Rajasthani examples are: ma karisi (P; 485, 537); ma rahisi (vi. 8), ma pédiss (Kanh, 73), 
ma karisiu (Up; 18, ए. 295), karasyo m4 (F 606), ma dest (Indr. 3), 

Of the periphrastic future with -laii ( > lo), which is nowadays extant in Jaipuri, I 

na bolai फ (Srd:sing. fem.) “ [ If} thou wilt not speak ” (P. 310), and 

_emhe pachai karii-la (18४ plur: masc.)* We will do (It) afterwards ” (Up.'288), 


“(To be continued.) 
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VATSYAYANA, AUTHOR OF THE NYAYABHASYA. 

BY Mahamahopadhyaya SATIS CHANDRA VIDYABHUSANA, M. A. ए, MBAS, F.A.5.B. 
'19 Viatsyiyana, author of the Nyiyabhasya, must have flourished before Digniga as tne 
latter criticises him. Viatsyiyana observes :— 

Manasaica indriyabhavan-na vicyam lakpananlaramii. Tontrantar 
pratyelavyamiti paramalamapratisiddham anumatamili hi fantrayuklih. (Nydyabhdsya 1-1-4). 
५५ A different definition (of perception) is not given since the mind is a sense-organ. 
This is to be deduced from the declaration of another system (the Vaisesika which acknow- 
ledges the mind to be a sense-organ); and it is an axiom of philosophy that ‘if I do not 
oppose a theory of my opponent, it is to be understood that I accept it’”’ 
Dignaga criticises the above observation in 8 verse of the Pramésasamuccaya, the 
Tibetan version of which is quoted below :— 
Bde-sogs gshal-bya min-pa-Aam 
Dwai-po gshan yod yid-dwai-po 
Bkag-pa-med-phyir thob-ce-na 
Dwai-po gshan-gyi ¢gra-don-med | 
(The Tibetan version of Pramdasasamuceaya called Tshad-ma-kun-lasbtus-pe, 
Chap. 1, contained in Tangyur, Mdo, volume Ce). 
The original Sanskrit text of the verse is quoted by Vacaspati Misra thus :-— 
Na sukhddi prameyam va 
Mano vastindriyintaram | 
Anisedhddupaltam cet 
Anyendriya-rulam ८1196. || 
(Prama~wsamuceaya, Vacaspati Migra in his Nydyavartika-tatparyatika 1-1-4) 
“Pleasure ete. are nota distinct object of Knowledge; nor 18 the mind a separate 
sense-organ; if non-opposition signified acceptance it was useless to enumerate other 
sense-organs 














Vatsyjyana preceded perhaps Vasubandhu too 

Vasubandbu, a Buddhist logician, controverts the theory of syllogism as expounded in 
the Nydyasitra by maintaining that a syllogism consists of two parts (avayara), viz. a 
proposition (pratijfé) and a reason (hefu) and that the example (udaharana) does not form a 
necessary part of it, Udyotakars, author of the Nydyavérlika, while' defending the 
Nyéyasitra from this attack of Vasubandhu refers to the Buddhist logician by the term 
+" द्वत ' ' (others) thus :— 

Siddho dratanta ityanye (Nydyavartika 1-1-37) 

“ Others say that the example is superfiuous” | 

Vicaspati Miéra in his Nyéyavdrtika Tétparyatika says that the term “nye” refers 
to Vasubandhu whose view he quotes as follows :— 


_ = 
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Atra Vasubandhund pratijiiadayah trayo avayaveh durvihila Ak-apaeda laksanena ityukiam 
(Nydyavartikatétparyaiit’ 1-1-37). “ Here Vasubandhu observes that the three parts of a 
syllogism as defined by Aksapida (author of the Nyiyasétra) are disingenious”’.* 
Vatsyayans in his Nyayabhasya gives an elaborate exposition of the three parts of a 
syllogism, but does not oppose, nay even refer to, the antagonistic view of Vasubandhu. 
This shows that Vasubandhu lived before Udyotakara and Vacaspati Misra but after 


Vitsyayana. 





Vatsyayana quotes the Arthasastra 

"^ Anviksiki" which is used in the sense of philosophy comprising the Sankhya, Yoga 
and Lokiyata, is extolled in a verse of the Arthatdsira (Chapter on “ Vidyasamuddej1"’ or 
enumeration of sciences) thus :— 

Airayah sarva-dharmanim éaivaddnviksiki mata || 
ve (Arthasdstra, Chap. IT). 

The Anviksiki (Philosophy) is known always to be the lamp of all sciences, the means 
of all actions and the support of all virtues ". 

Vatsyayana, who takes Anviksiki in the reatricted sense of Logic (Nydya) quotes, in his 
Nyayabhasya (1-1-1), the above verse with a little modification thus :— 

Seyam Anviksiki praménddi-padarthair vibhajyamana 
Airayah sarvadharménim vidyoddeie prakirtita | (Nydyabhdsya 1-1-1) 

“The same Anviksiki divided into sections on Pramina ete. has been described in the 
Chapter on Vidyoddeda (enumeration of sciences) as the lamp of all sciences, the means of 
all actions and the support of all virtues’. 

Now the Arthaidsira, from which the verse has been quoted is supposed by some 
scholars to be the work of Kau‘ilya (better known 24 Canakya), Prime minister of Candra- 
gupta who reigned about 326 8. ©. Vitsyayana who quotes the Arthaidsira cannot there- 
fore be older than the 4th century B. ©. 

Vatsylyana knew the Maha bhasya. 

Vatsyayana in his Nydyabha;ya 5-2-10 gives as an example of “the incoherent" 
(aparthaka) o sentence which seems to have been taken verbatim from the Mahabhasya 
of Patafjali. The sentence runs thus :— 

Daia-dalimani sadapapah 
Kuwlam ajajinam palalapindah 

(Mahabhasya 1-13, and Nyayabhasya 5-1-10), 
“Ten pomegranates, six cakes, a bowl, 
goat's skin and a lump of sweets.” 
“Tbe Jains Lowician Sana Oia cording to tame expert 4 म te tntereal 
0 thle connection or the connection batween the middle term (hetu) and the major term (edelhaya) in 
oan eee म ल thesis and the example (drsfdnta) cited from outside is altogether useless, 







Antareyiptysioa sadhyasya eiddher bahiredahytih 
(अ | gatara of Siddhasens Divikara, verse 20, edited by Satis Chandra Vidyabhusens and published 


y the Indian Research Societ of Calcutta). yes 
^ in Legis {such as Vasubandha] maintain that an example from outside ee useless 
aeeeanie even if éited serves no porpose if there is no such internal inseparable conneotion.” 
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As Patadjali lived about 150 5, c., Vatsyayana, author of the Nydyabhasya, must have 
flourished after that date 
Vatsyayana was posterior to Nagarjuna. 

The Nydyasiira contains certain aphorisms which refer to the doctrines expounded in. 
some well-known Buddhist works. These aphorisms do not constitute an essential part of 
the Nyayasutra, and were cvidently intéfpolated into it before or during the time of 
Vatsyiyana who wrote commentary on them. Hence Vitsyiyana must have flourished 
after the composition of the Buddhist works, the doctrines of which are referred to and 
criticised in the Nydyasitra, Certain passages of the Nydyasifra together with their 
corresponding passagesfrom a Buddhist work called hyamika-Sitra are quoted 
below to show that Vatsyayana lived after Nagarjuna the author of the Buddhist work :— 


L. Ne svabhavasiddhirdpeksikatodt (Nyf- 1. Nahi svabhdvo bhadvdndm pratyayédion 














yu-salra 4-1-39). vidyate (Midhyamika avira Chap I ) 
“ Things cannot be self-existent owing to» = There is no self-existence of things owing 
their inter-relations."' to their mutual rel. relationship 





Vatsyayana commenting on this sifra [The doctrine of relation is explained in 
tays that a thing is long in relation toan- the Médhyamika शद्ध, chapter I, entitled 
other thing which is short and Vice-veraa. the Pratyaya-parik-id] 

There is not found any thing which is long 
or short by itself, and hence “na svahbAdra- 
siddhir bhdvindm "—there is no self-exis- 
tence of things (Nydyabhd- ya 41-39), ) 

2. Na san nésan na sadasad asateator 2. Nasannésan.na sadasandharmo nir- 
vaidharmydt (Nydyasiitra 4-1-48). cartate yadd (Médhamika siitra, Chap, VII), 

«* A thing is neither existent nor non-exis- There cannot be production of a thing 
tent nor both owing tothe mutual incongrui- which is existent, non-existent or both.” 
ty of existence and non-existence,” 

Vateyayana explains this sifra as follows :- 


Athing cannot, prior to its production, (The ‘doctrine ‘af 
be existent inasmuch as it is absurd for a explained in the’ ara production ४ is 


thing which is already existent to come into yy] called the 
| Somekrtapari : ed. 
existence; it can neither be non-existent ५२१५ 4.) 


tecause there must be some material from 
which a thing is produced ; and similarly it 
cannot be both existent and non-existent 
owing tothe mutual incongruity of these 
two conditions, मत nie nispaitidhar- 
makam nésat ete. (Nydyabhd: ya 4-148) 


3. Na pradipa-prakisavat tatsiddhes, क. . नि = 
(Nyéya-siira 2-1-19). vite radipah svaparétmanoh 





“No, it occurs like the lumination of a “Just asa lamp ilumines itself aa, well 
lamp.” as other objects.” 


Aputz, 1915 ) 
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marks aa [ollows :— 

Yathé pradépa-prakéiah pradipantara-pra- 
kisam antarena grhyte, tathd pramédnini 
pramdndiniaram antaresa grhyantaiti, 
(Nydyabhdeya 2-1-19.) | 

= Just as the lumination of a lamp is अ 


prehended without the lumination of another 


lamp, so an ‘evidence of right knowledge is 
accepted without > further evidence,” 
+ Mays -gandharva-nagara-mrga-tr-mka- 


(Nydyasitra 4-2-32) 
५ The concept of things is like a jugglery 


the city of the celestial quiristers or > 
mirage. " । 





5, Vartamdndbhivah patatah patita patita- 


(Nydyasitra 2-1-37). 


« The present time is non-existent because 
the falling down of an object relates to the 
time during which the object fell down and 
to the time during which it will fall down.” 


(Vatsyayasa commenting ou this रात 
says that the path traversed is the portion 
which has already been passed over and the 
time related to it is the past time ; the path 
to be traversed is the one which has not yet 
been passed over and the time related there- 
to is the future time—there is no third path 
which is being traversed nor is there any 
time which is called varfam «na the present). 
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ze  - 


4. Yotha कीत yathd scapno gandharva- 
nagaram yuh Tathotpadasiatha sthanam tatha 

(Madhyamika-sdira, Chap. VIL). 

“The origination, continuance and cessa- 
tion of a thing are said to be like a jugglery, 
a dream or the city of the celestial quiris- 
ters. 

5. Gafam na gamyale taval | 
Ayatam naiva gamyate | 
Galggaiarinirmudtan | 
(|. 1. 1.8. १. || 

(तवतव वतव, Chap. 1}. 

“We arc not passing a path which has 
already been passed, nor are we passing 
that which is vet to be passed ; the existence 
of a path, which has neither heen passed 
for is yet to be passe, is beyond compre 
hension.”’ 


V tsyayana was posterior to the author of the Lankavatara-satra 


There are passages in the Vy yasitra 


the Laakdvatdra-sitra. Vateyayaua 
been posterior 
of the passages are cited blow :— 
1. Buddhyd vivecandt tu bhivindm yithé- 


tmydnupalabdhih. 
(Nydya-sétra 4-2-20). 


which were evidently interpolated into it from 
wior to the author of the Laikévaléra-sitra from which they were taken, Some 


1. Buddhyd vivicyamananim svabhavo na- 


" छव्‌ १44०९. 


(Leaks vatérasatra, Chap. 1॥ and Chap. X) 
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न कतत, « There is MO essence in things inasmuch 
as they are discerned by our intellect.” 
(This refers prohably to Vijid@navida) 


2, Sphatikeapi aparifparolpatteh k-anikat- 
vid vyaktindm ahetwh 

(Nyiyasutra 3-2-11). 

Notpatlivinésaliravopalabdheh (N y @ ya- 
sutra 3-2-13), 


^" Even in the case of a crystal there is no 
cause for the production of one after an 
other, because all individuals are momen 
tary.” 

“This ia, we reply, not so because we do 
perceive the canse of production and des 
tructinn,” 


Vatsyiyana inexplaining the Buddhist 
view of aphorism 3-2-11 says that if we 
suppose all things to be momentary, the 
crystal which is produced cannot be the 
same one which is destroyed. In explaining 
Nydya view in aphorism 3-2-13 Vitsyiyana 
says that we ilo perceive one and the same 
erystal undergoing production and destruc- 
tion by the increase and decrease of jts 
ए, 


“We cannot ascertain the essence of 
things which are discerned by our intellect."” 


da). ८. 


2. Nirvydpdram k चतो वल < 
Anufpattiica dharmanim 
K-amkdrtham vadamyaham || 
Utpattyanantaram bhaigam 
na wai deiemi स्वा. 
(Laikavatdra-satra, Chap. VI). 


“A momentary thing is that which ia 
devoid of function, is distinct and not liable 
potion By saying that « thing is 
momentary I mean that it is not produced. 
I do not, 0 dull people, teach destruction 
after production," 





(According to the Laikévatéra (Chapter 
VI—K:arika-pariverta) a thing which is 
momentary (Kravika) is neither produced 
nor destroyed but is devoid of all functions, 
Vatsyiiyana controverts this view by sup- 
porting his Naivavikn predecessors that 
things are not momentary inasmuch As 
they undergo production and destruction by 
the increase and decrease of their parts,), 


Date of VatsyAyana. 


From the extracts cited above it is evident that Vatsyayana flourished before Digniga 
aul possibly also before Vasubandhu, and as these two Buddhist logicians lived about A, D 
and A. D. 480 respectively? the latest date that ca: be assigned to Viitsyayan» is 


about A. 0. 450 


The quotations from the Arthaidstra and the Mahdbhd-ya show that Vateyayana lived 


after 150 0.1. while the extracts from the Médhyamika-Sitra and the Lailvivatdépa-Sufra 
leave no room fordoubt that the authors of these two works preceded Vitsyiivana 

Hence tho enrliest limit of his age is A.D. 300° when the Alidhyamita-Sitra and the 
Lrikévatara-sitra aré supposed to have been composed. Taking the mean between the 
earliest and latest dates we may approximately place Viitsyivana at about a.p. 400. when 
Maitreyanitha the founder of the Yogicira school of the Buddhist philosophy lived and 
floarished, The AbAjsamaydlaikira-sifra, which is one of the principal works. of the. 


® Vide my History of the Medieval Echool of Indian Logie, pp. 75, 80. 
9 Op. =, pp. 68, 72. 
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"= यायाय ननन cca, 


१.9 813 „01 Similarly the 
M ddhyamika-satra which is the first woik of the Midhyamika School is based on the Pra- 
jidpéramitd-sitra. 1६ is therefore from one and the same source that Nigirjuna evolved 
the Midhyamika dootrine and Maitreyanitha the Yogicira system 
The Mahayana Buddhism arose in the Ist. century A.D., and its development into 
four schools of ths Midbyamika, Yogicara, Sautrantika ibhazika cannot be supposed 
to have taken place earlier than the 3rd century. A.D. 200 would not therefore be 
a too late date for such highly specialised works as the Mddhyamika-Sutra, the Laakira- 
tara-siitra, etc. ) 
"The VYog&cdra system! which arose about a.p. 400 was in anebulous state when 
Viateyayvana wrote his Nytyabhd-ya, in which there is only a passing glance at the doctrine 
of kanikavdda (the doctrine of momentary existence), and perhaps also at that of सुते 
navida (the doetrine of the reality of cognition alone), whereas the principal doctrines of 
the Midhyamike system, which is dated about a.p. 300 and is therefore older than the 
Yogacara system, received o comparatively full treatment at his hands, The doctrines of 
Kesikavada and Vijfdnavada, which are discussed in the Nydya-sitra-bhdsya already 
referred to, have besn taken from the Laahiva!fra-sitra which, though it professes to teach 
the dootrince of nairdtmy2 (idnyati), may be regarded as a work introductory to the 


Yogioira avetem. 
Different names of Vatsyayana. 
In the Vydya-Vartika, the author of the Vydyabha-ya is called Vatsyayana :— 
Yadalsapadapratimo bhdsyam Vdlsyayano jagau Akdri mahatastasya Bharadvajena 
Vartikam (Nyéyavartika, Book V, Chap. 11. last line) 

Vacaspati Miira, author of the Nyayavirtikata!paryarika, calls him by the name of 
Paksila-Svami :— 

“Atha bhagavata Ak apatena nihireyasahetau sdstre pragite vyutpadite ca bhagavatd Pak- 
-ila evamini kim1prram avaiiyate yadartham varlikarambha i 

(Nyayardrtikatatparyalika, opening line) 

The Jainn Hemacandra, who in his Abhidhinacintinau® mentions together the 
authors of the Arthaifsira, the Kami-s ira anil the Nyiyathd ya probably because they all 
belong to the same clan, calls Valsyayana by the name of Pak.ila Svami and Drimila 

Vatsyayana’s birth-place 

Drimila is evidently the same as.Deavide anid Vitsyayana was in all probability a 

native of Drivila® (the Deccan) of which the capital was at Kijicipura, modern Conjee- 











र क ग रर्ररससाालक्तन्वरादरकतक्राद्क्तकररनलरत 
4 The 1१3 प्व न्वरे cons.ste of eight chapters of which the seventh is called AbAjsama 
yila;k@re Prajidpiramifopadeiaiasire 11111111 111 11, त 1 1 The doctrine of moment 
ariness and other allied doctrines are thus seferred to in the Abhistwesy ilo kdra-ajim, Chapter VIT, :— 
Setpaopame:u dharmerw sthitei ddnidcearyt ys 
Alakinantoa'p dharmdad ® keamencikena pindan 
Svopne-taddartinaieripa deayayogena nek ate 


[1111 71111. ¢ laeay keasewtikeas posy tts (Asintic Society of Bengal MSS.) 
$ Pdleyiyano Mallondgas Kowlilyad Cantkitinajo 
Drdmilas Paksila-Scdmt Visauguptoa igulasct =: |! (Abhidhdna-Cinhima i) 
(8.१8 | ital of the ancient Kingdom of फच्च पै, whose age is at present undecided, 
Hwen-thaang would it as old as Buddha, for he states Budd. converted the | pe 
that Dharmapila was born at दतती, and that Asoka built many afépas in the neighbourhood, uf 
the Kadamba kings claims to have defeated the Pallava king and him, ‘The inscription, in which 
this ia mentioned, is dated + in Dr. Fleet's estimation, the fifth century A.D. ; and the slain monarch 
probably Visnugopa (Vide Beal's Budd/iust Records, Vol. I, pp. 228-230.) (Ante, 
5. 50; 6. 30. Sewell's Antiquities, Madras, P. 176-177) 
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veram. ‘The title Sedmi appended. to Paksila in the name Pak ila-Saémi also points to 
his birth-place having been in D-avida. We may add that तिलो was a centre not only 
of Brahmanic learning but also of Buddbistic culture, and it was here that Digniga 
(about a. 0. 500), Dharmapala (about +. D. 600) and other Buddhist logician: lived and 
flourished, It may be of some interest to note in this connection that Vatsyavansa should 
make & reference in the Nydyabhé-ya (2-1-40) to the boiling of rice which is the staple 
food of the people of Dravida. ; 
We may therefore conclude that Vitsyayana, author of the Nydyabhd.ya, waa a native 
of Dravica (तत) who flourished at sbout a.p, 400, when Chandra-Gupta II called 
Vikramaditya, was king of Magadha. This Vatsyiyana should not be confounded with 


the sage of that name who compiled the Arthaidsira or the Kémastitra 








<“HAMARS AS GUARDIANS OF 


Waew reading recently J, Baillie द sy 
tory Memoir of Lieut.-Col, James Skinner, C. B., 
(London, 2 Vols. 1851), I came on & statement 
regarding the function of the deapwed Chamérs, 
or skinners ond tanners, 58 guardians of 11, 11.41 


treasure, which is new to me. 


Il, छ. 184 शवक) tells us that the ५. 
the atrength of the fort at Bhurtpore (Bharathpur) 


who pointed out “a certain spot, where, on dig- 


ging, they found a store of three lakhs | 
7110 (equal to £600,000 sterling) and a number 


of brass guns.” The headman when pressed told 


the RAji that he might reckon on o supply of a | 


lakh of rupees a day for two years, if necessary. 

The author affirme that it was a regular practice 
to entrust the secret of buried treasure to the outcast 
Chamars, who would be incapable of using the 
cash by reason of their degraded poition. He 
ou tinue :- 


“It may be thought atrange that when these | 
Chamars are so well =e 
DAROATS की @0 च Marshall was sent against him. 


so rauch hidden treasure, the chiefs or kings of the 


from them. But such is their fortitude and pecu- ! 


lisr point of honour, that when this has been 


trust, which, in fact, has something of a religious 
sacredness attached to it; and on one cconsion Lo 


leas than fourteen Chamars were thus put to death. | 





“Tt is said that Diaram, the Rajah of Hattre 


succeeded by « stratagem in obtaining some money 


them out of their customary fee. They had agreed 
to furnish him with o amall sum, on his paying 
them their due and grenting them his protection ; 
and this he in the first instance honestly per 


was pointed out to him, when he refused to part 


with « shilling of it to them. We believe they 
foretold his ruin from this pieor of perfidy.” 
According to Fraser, = the only occasions ov 
which they were permitted to discover and make 
use of this ancient treasure, were in cases of great 
state difficulties,” such कन the sicge of Bhurtpore. 
Although I have made some search I cannot find 


give illustrations of Fraser's statementa ? 


Hithras (Hattrass), now 2 considerable and grow- 
ing town in the “Aligarh District of the United 
Provinces, used to possess a fort, considered to be 
among the strongest in Upper India. After the 
British annexation in 1803, the /f‘alubddr, Dayd 
Rim (Diaram) often gave trouble. In 1817 an 
“ After a short 
alege, terminated by a heavy cannonade, a maga- 


४ |, the garrison, Dayd Rim himself made his escape 
attempted they have always suffered torture and 


under cover of the night, and the remainder of 
the garrison surrendered at diserction " (Imp. (विद, + 
1908). 


Viscewr A. Serre, 
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ARCHITECTURE AND SCULPTURE IN MYSORE; THE HOYSALA STYLE 
a elineszaye BY VINCENT A. SMITH. 
१. shaological Researches in 
of novel information on all sorts of subjects, including history, epigraphy, folklore, local cus- 
toms, religion, numismatics, architecture, and sculpture, and would furnish material for a 
score of articles. Ido not propose on this occasion to attempt any general review of 
Mr. Narasimhachar’s work, or to discuss the majority of the subjects treated in his 
of Mysore aa d by the Reports may be of interest, and that possibly such notice as 
I can give may stimulate Mr Narasimhachar, aided by the liberal patronage of the Mysore 
Government, to produce in due courte after adequate study, a separate work dealing with 
the achiovementa of the Mysore school of artists in the domain of architecture and sculp- 
ture 











The sculpture is mainly architectural decoration, but good metal work also exists. I 
shall ‘confine myself almost exclusively to buildings and sculptures in the distinctive 

In 1911 when my History of Fine Art in India and Ceylon was sent to press, 1 was 
acquainted with what Fergusson had written concerning the temples built in the style 
named by him Chalukyan , but more suitably designated ed as the Hoysala style, the most charac- 
dominions of the kings of the Hoysala dynasty Fergusson had deseribed and illustrated 
to some extent the temples at Halebid and other places in his Hisfory of Indian and 
Eastern. Architecture (Book iv, chap. 1, ed. 1910, with photographs not included in the 
original edition), and also published a sumptuous volume entitled Architecture in Dharwar 
and Mysore illustrated by large plates of the exterior of the temples. 

In my book two fresh photographs were reproduced, one (fig. 14) representing the 
Sémnathpur temple already illustrated by Fergusson, the other (Plate x) depicting the fine 
temple at Nuggihalli, not previously published. Mr. Narasimhachar kindly supplied me with 
that photograph, as well: as with others which I was then unable to use. Various temples 
are also illustrated in Mr. and Mrs Workman's book Through Town and Jungle (1904), and 
in the works of Mr, Rice.+ Mr. Narasimhachar’s well-illustrated reports add largely to the 
information concerning the Hoysala temples contained in the works cited, and furnish 
an immense amount of entirely new matter descriptive of the sculpture. In my 
History (pp. 44,226) the interesting fact was neted that many of the individual statues 
decorating the temples are signed by the artists, but at that time éxamples of such statues 


of rich क sco seen at Halebtd, Piste xi] aimed at producing an imposing effect by 

the splendour of a mass of carvings of the highest complexity, rather than by inviting atten- 

tion to individual figures. Nevertheless, the individual figures will bear exam on in 

मावक्‌ 
4 Mr, A. Rea in Chalukyan Architecture (Madras, aod; being Vol AAI 

Archaeol, Survey of India), discusses the local style prevalent during the twelfth contury in the Bellary 
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Mr. Narasimhachar has now published many examples of the signed statues, and has 
been good enough to supply me with some photographs of them. In the light of the fuller 
knowledge thus acquired it must be confessed that the remarks made in 1911 are inadequate 
and fail to do justice to the subject. If a new edition of my book should ever be called 
for, a separate section would be required for the discussion of the Hoysala sculpture, and 
a more favourable verdict on its merits would have to be recorded, | 

Before proceeding farther, the attention of the reader may be invited to two recently 
published important works dealing with matters closely connected with the subject of this 
article. Both are full of unfamiliar information and are deserving of attentive study 
They are :— 

(1) Archéologie du Sud de 1 Inde, by 6. Jouveau-Dubreuil, Professor at the College of 
Pondicherry, 2 vols., large 650 (Geuthner, Paris, 1914, being vol. xxvi of the Annales du 
Musée Guimet, Bibliothéque d'études) ; 

(2) Elements of Hindu Iconography, vol. I, by T. A. Gopinatha Rao, Superintendent of 
Archaclogy, Travancore State (The Law Printing House, Madras, 1914, published under 
the patronage of H, H. the Maharaja of Travancore) 

The first volume of the French acthor’s work deals with Dravidian architecture, and 
<loes not treat directly of the Chalukya or Hoysala style, but, inasmuch as that style may 
be regarded as a variety of the Dravidian, the learned professor's. discussion is relevant in 
a certain degree to the subject of this paper. The second volume is devoted to leonogra- 
phy, which, of course, is essentially much the same in Madras and in Mysore, although 
there are many differences in details. 

Mr, Gopinatha Rao’s book is more directly relevant. The early copies, with one of 
which I have been favoured, were issued in the very inconvenient form of a huge volume 
4१ inches thick with seven different pagings. In that form the book is apt to frighten even 
a sturdy student, but there is reagon to expect that it will be re-issued in a handier shape 

This first volume, the only one yet published, deals with the Vaishnava deities, and is to 
be followed by a similar treatise on the Saiva gods and goddesses. The work is based on 
extensive personal investigations in Southern India combined with the study of a large 
number of Sanskrit MSS. previously unknown to scholars. The contents seem to be nearly 
all novel, and the illustrations are excellent. They include some seulpturesin the Hoysala 
style 

The student making use of Mr. Gopinatha Rio's big book. will be able to identify amd 
name almost any image among the multitudinous sculptures of the Hoysala period. No 
European could possibly have written such a book. 

In Appendix ए. the author gives ‘a detailed description of the Uitama-das-tala 
measure to be used in the making of images,’ and shows that the formal, apparently mecha- 
nical rules for construction followed by Indian artists work out in practice as the adequate 
expression of esthetic principles, The same subject has been treated on broader lines in 
Ostasiatiache Zeitschrift, April-June, 1914 (vol. 11, No. 1) in an article entitled ` Some Hindu 
“‘ Silpa '* Shastras in their relation to South Indian Seulpture," by Mr. W. 5, Hadaway, who 
is himself a worker in metal, with practical knowledge of the application of the rules. The 
war, unfortunately, has prevented the author from continuing his valuable study, as he had 
hoped to do 

‘The Hindu image maker or sculptor, Mr. Hadaway observes, ‘does not work from 
life, as 15 the usual practice among Europeans, but he has, in place of the living model, a 
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most elaborate and beautiful system of proportions, which he uses constantly, combining 
these with close observation and study of natural detail. It is, in fact, a sericsof anatomi 
know of, for the Indian one treats of the actual proportion and of the surface form, 
rather than the more “ scientific ” attachments of muscles and the articulation of bones. 
There is in the Hindu system nothing complicated or difficult to understand or remem- 
ber, but, like every other canon of artistic proportion, these methods are no more capable 





of producing “ works of art " in unskilled hands than are any other aids or methods...... 
These éfsiraa are the common property of Hindu artisans, whether of northern or southern 
Indis.” 


Mr, Hadaway consulted many MSS., but found one from the Palace Library at Tre- 
vandrum to be specially instructive. Five different principal sets of proportions are in use, 
recognized. 

The Mysore sculptors, it need hardly be sald, used the same canons as those followed in 
other parts of India, and they certainly knew how to illuminate the dry rules by the fire 

The three treatises above described not being yet widely known or easily accessible, 
some readers of the Indian Antiquary may be glad to hear of their oxistence and even 
willing to procure copies of the books. The study of Indian art is only beginning; and 
offers room for any number of workers. Notwithstanding allthe ravages of time and 
iconoclasts many noble monuments still remain. The older archsological books concerned 
themselves usually with architecture alone Mr Narasimhachar'’s recent reporta make 
a new departure by the devotion of considerable space and liberal illustration to Individual 
works of art, which are of special interest in Mysor: by reason of the artists’ signatures ० 


frequently affixed. 
The Hoysala style of temple architecture is characterized by a richly carved base or 


plinth, supporting the temple, which is polygonal, star-shaped in plan, and roofed by 
a low pyramidal tower, often surmounted by a vase-shaped ornament. In many cases 
there are either two or three towers, 50 that the temple may be described as being either 
double or triple. The Sémnithpur temple is the most familiar example of the triple form. 
Silver amiths have frequently utilized models of it in designs for caskets. The whole of a 
Hoysala building is generally treated as the background for an extraordinary mass of compli- 
cated sculpture, sometimes occurring in great sheets of bas-reliefs and generally comprising 
many statues and statuettes, almost or wholly detached. The temples at Halebid are 
the best known, as having been illustrated by Fergusson and me, but there are several, 
perhaps it might be said, many others equally or almost equally ornate 

A few examples of notable buildings may be cited from the last four reports of 

(1) The Chennakésava Temple at Hullikere, situated in a small village about nine miles 
to the west of Konehalli, @ railway station on the Bangalore and Poona line, was built 
in a. D. 1163 in the reign of Narasimha I Hoysala. It is rather small and stands in the 
middle of = cloistered courtyard 

«The outer walls are not profusely sculptured, norare there horizontal rows of ani- 
mals, etc., in succession, a3 in the temples at Halebid, Basaral, Nuggihalli, etc. ; but instead 
there are five figures of Vishnu alternating with well-executed turreta and pilasters, with 
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the names inscribed at the base, such as Narayana, Viamana, Dimédara, Sankarshana, 
Aniruddha, Achyuta, otc. The labels are effaced on some of the figures, of which there 
appear to be 24 in all, representing the 24 mortis or forms of Vishnu. The temple has a 
fine tower, in front of which we have the usual Sala and the tiger. Sala’s figure is well 
earved and richly ornamented, In a niche on the east face of the tower, which resembles 
that at the Bachéivara temple at Koramangala, Hassan Taluk, is a richly carved figure 
of Kégava flanked by chawri-bearers (see Plate I,). ; 

The plate referred to represents a very elegant and attractive composition, crowned 
by a characteristic example of the vase ornament (Report for 1910-11, page 2, Plate 1). | 

The twenty-four images of Vishou are the subject of a special chapter in Mr, Gopinatha 
Rio's book on iconography (pp. 227-244 of text with three plates), All the imagea depict- 
ed belong to a Hoysala temple at Beliir (a. 2. 1117). A second labelled set of the 24 ima- 
ges isto be seen at Panthia near Mandhita in the Central Provinces (H. F. A,, p, 206 
note), and others exist. 

(2) Another notable temple described in the same report (page 5} Is that of Lakshmi- 
79199103 at Javagal, erected about the middle of the thirteenth century. ‘On the outer 
walls, beginning from the bottom, we have these usual rows of sculptures :-—(1) Elephants, 
(2) horsemen, (3) ecroll work, (4) Purauic scenes, (5) cydlis or sérdiilas, (8) swans, (7) large 
images with canopies, (8) cornice, (9) turrets, and (10) eaves.’ A variant list of similar 
rows of sculptures at Halebid is given on page 7, and other variations occur elsewhere. 
The elephants seem to be always at the bottom. The Hoysalesvara temple at Halebid 
was built or completed in the reign of Narasimha | (+. ०, 1141—73) (page 8). 

(3) Temple of Ketava at Bélor. This temple was built about a. 5. 1117 by the famous 
Hoysala king Bittiga or Vishyuvardhana, but the door-frames, door-lintels, and perforated 
screens were added by: his grandson, Ballala IT (1173-1220), 

The temple is remarkable for the variety and high quality of the sculpture. It would 
take too much space to copy the full description, but a few sentences may be quoted :— 

The perforated screens are twenty in number. ‘Ten of them are sculptured, the two 
at the sides of the cast doorway representing the daridr of a Hoysala king, probably Bal- 
lila I, and the others various Purfvic scenes. The pillars at the sides of every screen 
have on their capitals figures standing out supporting the eaves. These Madanakal figures, 
as they are called in Kannada, which are mostly female, are wonderful works of art. 
Once there were forty of them round the temple. It = fortunate that only two are now 
missing. Twoofthem represent Durga. Three are huntresses, one bearing a bow and the 
others shooting birds with arrows, The pose of the latter is imposing though perfectly 
natural. Most of the other figures are either dancing or playing on musical instruments or 
‘dressing or decorating themselves. Several of these are represented as wearing breeches. 
The majority of the madanakai figures also occur in the 6th row in miniature . , . 

The last madanakai figure to the left of the north doorway, which represents a hunt- 
ress, is flanked by two small figures, of which the one to the left is represented as carrying 
& bamboo lathi to the ends of which are tied a deer and a crane shot in the chase: while 
the other gets a thorn removed from the leg by a seated figure which uses a needle for the 
purpose. The second figure to the right of the east doorway holds in its hand betel leaves 
which sre true to nature, while the small figure at ite left side spirte acented water with 
2 syringe. In the creeper-like canopy of the figure to the left of the north doorway is 
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sculptured on aruit a fly, perfect in every detail, on which a lizard is preparing to pounce." 
Plate | shows the perforated screen on the south-east of the temple, with two excellent 
madanakai figures. The one on tho left is a huntress. The figure on the right represents 
a woman plucking away her cloth from a mischievous monkey which has seized it with his 
(4) The templesat Belgami are remarkable for their early age, having been erected in the 
inscription definitely dates the Tripurantakeévara Temple in a. ॐ. 107 That temple has 






(5) The Amritésvara temple at Amritapura in the Tarikere Taluk, १८०८८१०५ and [पह 
trated inthe Report for 1911-12 (pp. 24-26 and frontispiece), is a building of exceptional 
beauty, presenting various, peculiarities of construction, and full of choice sculpture. It 
dates from A. D. 1196. Me, Gapindtha Rao considers it to be ‘ by no means Inferior to the 
temple at Halebid,’ and urges the necessity of measures for its conservation. 

The sculptures illustrate with great fulness the Bhigavata Purava, and the Mahibhara- 
ta, as well as the whole of the Ramayana 

‘The stone prakara or compound wall is now in ruins, It had onthe top all round 
thick stone discs, about 6} feet in diameter, with rectangular bases, both in one piece, the 
outer faces being sculptured with fine figures of towers, animals, gods, etc., in relief. This 
is another special feature of thia temple. A few of the discs are in position, though most 
of them have fallen down. The priék@ra must have once presented the appearance of a 
veritable art gallery, seeing that the artistically carved figures are of various kinds and 
designs. About a dozen varieties were observed in flowers alone, some standing by them- 
selves, and some enclosed in fine geometrical figures such as squares and circles. The same 
was the case with the figures of animale.’ 

So far as I know, such a screen of sculpture surrounding the grounds of a Hindu temple 
isunique. , 

(6) Nuggihalli possesses two fine Hoysala temples, namely, (1) that of Lakshmi- 
Narasitnha, of which I have published > photograph (प. 7. A., Pl. x), and (2) the 
Somesvara temple. The first has the three-towered or triple form, and is full of 
elaborate sculpture. The second has only one tower and is less ornate. Both were 
erected about the middle of the thirteenth century, and are described in the Report for 
1912-13 (pp. 2, 3). 

(7) The same Report (p. 8) describes 9 ruined Jain temple in the Hoysala style, 
with some good sculptures. This case adds one more to the many proofs that Fergusson 
was mistaken in assuming the existence of © Jain style, the truth being that the 
adherents of all religions used the artistic style prevailing in their country and time, 
The temple described is at Hale-Belgola near Sravana-Belgola. Another Jain temple 
in the Hoysala style at Chikka Hanasoge 15 described on p. 18. 

(8) The latest Report, that for 1913-14 (p. ३), mentions an old temple in Hoysala 
style called Kalleivara at Channagiri. It has two cells and towers. 

Having given a summary account of the most notable temples in the Hoysala style 
recorded in the Reports, I digress from my special subject to draw attention to the 
wonderful temple in Dravidian style at Nandi, which dates from the elghth century and 
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appears to be the finest and most ornate of the temples in Dravidian style to be found 
in Mysore (Report, 1913-14, pp. 12-15, Plates IV, V). It is a double temple, measuring 
370 by 250 feet, and is crowded with magnificent sculptures, differing, of course, in style 
from those of the much later Hoysala period. Whenever the history of art in Mysore 
shall come to be written in detail, the discussion of the architecture and sculpture of the 
Nandi temple will require a chapter to itself. Mr. Narasimhachar observes that in the 
detached building, called Kalyana-Mantapa, built of black stone, ‘ the pillars (Plate IV, 4) 
are beautifully carved from top to bottom. The delicacy of work and the elaboration of 
details are simply marvellous, Nowhere else is such exquisite workmanship to be seen, 
not even in the fine Chalukyan [acil, Hoysala] temples of the State. Birds, beasta, 
foliage, and human figures are perfectly chiselled. Not even an inch of space is left 
vacant. * 

A specially interesting statuette about three feet high is traditionally supposed to 
represent a Chola king seated bare headed in the posture of meditation (PL. IV, 2). The 
temple would seem to deserve a monograph devoted to it alone. 

I now leave the temples and proceed to offer some remarks on the rich store of 
Hoysala sculpture. 

All students of Indian art are familiar with the fact that, as a rule, the sculptures 
and paintings are anonymous, the artists being apparently indifferent to personal fame 
But the Mysore sculptors, especially those of the Hoysala period in the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries, took great palns to preserve thelr own names by writing them in neat 
Kanarese characters below their several works. Even before the Hoysala age we find 
traces of the fame of individual artists. A newly discovered inscription on a rock at 
Sravana-Belgola mentions a sculptor named Bidigija, with the honorary prefix Srimart, 
somewhere about a. 9. 900 (Report, 1908-0, p. 15, para 60); and two other records at the 
same place, of date unspecified, mention Chandriditya and Nagavarma as having carved 
Jinas, animals, and other figures for the Jains (Report 1912-13, p. 32) 

The earliest records of the Hoysala sculptors seem to be those on the Amfiteivara 
temple at Amritapura, built in a. p. 1196. The 15 signatures comprise Mallitamma or 
Malitama, and Mali, each four times; and Padumagga, Baluga, Malaya, Subujaga 
Padumaya and Mulaya, each once. The last named signs in the Nigari character, | 
indication that he came from the north 

The most prolific of the seulptors was Mallitamma II, perhaps grandson of the 
artist of thesame name at Amritapura. We find his work at the Lakshmi-narasimha temple 
of. Nuggihalli +. ०. 1249, where he did the figures on the north-wall: ten times at the 
Lakshmi-narasimha temple of Javagal ; and 40 times at the Keéava temple of Sémnathpiir 
He does not assume any titles, but his colleague, Baichdja of Nandi, who executed the 
figures on the south wall at Nuggiballi, calls himself ‘a thunder-bolt to the mountain of 
hostile titled sculptors’ and ‘a spear to the head of titled architects.’ It would seem 
that in the thirteenth century there was much professional jealousy among the artistic 
architects. Of course, in India the architects have never formed a distinct professi 
The temples, no matter how elaborate, were designed and built by headmen among 
the workers, and the same person, no doubt, often attended to both building and 
eculpture 

At the Hoysalesvara temple of Halebid we find no less than 36 names of sculptors 
recorded, 32 on the walls, and four more on the basement Only two names, those of 
Dés6ja and Birana, agree with those in the list of the Keéava Temple of Bélar 
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1४ would be tiresome to give further lists of forgotten names. Mr. Narasitmhachar has 
enabled critica to differentiate between the workmanship of different artista by publishing, 
at my request, several plates of signed images in his last two Reports. Plate 11 of 1912-13 — 
gives four examples of Mallitamma and Plate 111 gives thrae of his colleague Baichija from 
Nuggehalli, while in the Report for 1913-14, we are given in Plate Il two more images 
by Mallitamma I, and in Plate III, illustrations of the work of seven sculptors, namely 

Masanitamma, Nanjaya, Chaudeya, Baleya, Lohita, Yalamasaya, and Bamaya, all from 
Sémnathpur. At present, I do not feel sufficiently familiar with the style to attempt 
liscrimination between the achievements of the several artists. At first sight, all seem 
so be very much alike, but no doubt differences exist, which could be detected by an 


The style of all is extraordinarily ornate, aud most minute care has been bestowed on 


the crnamenta and accessories of the figures. ‘The partly conventionalized foliage is beauti- 
fully exeeuted. I admire particularly a Lakshmi by Mallitamma 11 (Report. 1912-13, 
71. Il, 3); and a Para-vasudeva by Baichdja (कष्य. Pl. 111, 3), but the taste of other 
people might prefer different figures. 

The kindness of Mr. Narasitshachar enables me to present two unpublished photographs 
illustrating the work at the Hoysalejvara temple of Halebid by four sculptors, riz., Réevoja, 
Maba, Machanna father of Miba, and Masana son of Kavoja. The composition by Révoja, 
is supposed doubtfully to represent the fight between Bhima and Byihadratha. [See Plate 11] 
The subjects of the other frieze [See Plate 111 | are more certainly identified as: Central 
panel—Uma and Mahfévara, by Maba son of Michanna; Left panel—Brahma, Vishyu, 
Shanmukha, and Gageia, by Masana, son of Kavaja; and Right panel—Siva dancing, 

When I was studying the Report for 1910-11 (p. 8, para 19), @ passage in the descrip- 
tion of the sculptures of the Hoysaléivara temple at Halebid, reading as—* to the left of 
the 6th niche, in the battle between Karna and Arjuna, a soldier using a telescope ` -- 
struck me as being curious and needing explanation. In the Report for 1912-13 (p. 58, 
para. 132), Mr, Narasimhachar says that the sculpture may be taken as dating from about 
the middle of the twelfth century, and quotes my comment as follows :— 

‘The telescope is a surprise. The principle of the instrument was known in 
Europe to Roger Bacon, who died about 1294. but the instrument was not in practical 
use until 1608, in Holland (Facyel. Brit., lntest edition). You might follow out the 
hint given by the sculpture. Is there any mention of the subject in Sanskrit literature १ 

¶ have often examined the photograph and shown it to other people, without satis- 
factory result. At first sight “it looks as if the man were really using a telescope, but 1 
can hardly believe that such an instrument was used in India in the twelfth century. 
Moreover, what would be the need of it in a conflict where the parties were fighting in. close 
contact १ I think that the object which looks so like a telescope must reaily be intended 
for aclub. [ Every reader can judge for himself by examining Plate IV |. 

It would be easy to write much more, but it is time to stop, and I conglude by noting 
that several passages in the Reporls show that artists of considerable merit still exist in 
the “Siste. The notice of the family of sculptors living at Déevanhalli, the 
birth-place of Tippd Sultan, is particularly interesting, because the mem bers of the family 
use a Sanskrit treaties on their art entitled Sakaladhikira and are acquainted with other 
works on the subject. (Report, 1913-14, p. 18) - The title Sakaladhikéra is not included in 
the list of treatises used by Mr. Gapinatha Rao for his work on Ieonography. 
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NOTES ON THE GRAMMAR OF THE OLD WESTERN RAJASTHANI 
WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO APABHRAMCA AND 
TO GUJARATI AND MARWARI 
RY Da L P. TESSITORI, UDINE, ITALY. 
(Continued from 7, 81.) 
For the simple future the present indicative is sometimes substituted, as in the 
example ; 

hi nahi mari = shal! not die ~ (Bb. 41). : 

§xaa. The present participle ends in ° a-faii (mase,), = a-fi (fem.), = कव (neut.),?? from 
Ap. “aad, = च~, “ a-nlai = Skt. *a-ntakah, “a-ntali, *a-ntakam. The élision of the 
nasal in this case is common to all Neo-Indian vernaculars, with > few exceptions chiefly 
formed by Sindhi and Pajabi, which also differ in having d instead off. Possibly the dental 
nasal had already been weakened into anunasika in some ease in the Apabhramga, as it may 
be guessed from the examples दव्य, quoted by Hemacandra Siddhahem., iv, 388, and jata 
occurring Prékrtapaiagala, i, 132, In Old Western Rajasthani poetry, however, (as well 
as in Old Hindi), instances are not wanting of present participles in * anlail as: célantu 
(Vi. 9), dharantu (Vi. 84), bihantii, (instrum,, Vi, 8), phiranté (Vi. 12), karanfi (Rg, 55), 
mahamahanti (Its. 56), etc. Inthe case of Aitaii, the present participle of the substantive 
verb ( § 113), the nasal has been retained probably under the influence of #, but here also 
it was regularly lost im the cognate form Aalaii, used for the imperfect tense, In the 215. 
Up. we meet with a few instances of present participles in * tail, as; vada karitaii 
(Up. 131). 

The present participle is inflected according to number, gender and case, like any 
other adjective, Ex.: janatw (masc. sing., Yog. ii, 23), anachati (fem. sing., (al. 18), 
thdkatad (neut. sing, Sast. 92, 104, 105), chidafé (mase. plur,, Bh. 78), dgatal (loc. sing., 
Adi C.), ete. 

Very often, chiefly after present participles used adjectively or absolutely, A@tad 
is added pleonastically. Ex. : joa Altai (Bh. 9), gocated 0800 (Bh. 81), jagalali Altai 
(Dac, iv), bhamatal तका (Adi. 46), padhit Adtat (Dag. iv), etc. More rarely, after present 
participles used adjectively, thakaii is added instead of Adlai as in: bhamatai thikaii 
(P. 665). In the following passage from Up., karataii is used in the same pleonastic 
function of ordinary निकी 

isit dekhalad karataii bi na bajhai “ Seing this, why doest thou not wake ? "` (Up. 208). 

Absolute lovatives are very frequent. 

§2a3- Like in most of the cognate vernaculars, in Old Western Rajasthani too the 
present participle is capable of being used as a finite form to give the meaning of the 
imperfect and past conditional tense. The latter was already the case with the Prakrit, 
as is testified by Hemacandra, कन्व iii, 180 of his Prakrit grammar. In Old Western 
Rajasthani the participial form doing function for the imperfect is distinguished from that 
doing function for the past conditional in that the former is inflected and the latter 
uninflected. I explain this difference as being due to a different position of the accent in 
each case. From the fact that participial imperfects always end in a strong termination, 
and in the particular case of hataii > thai, faii ( § 113) contract or drop the initial 

= Of course, vocal roote do not take thematic a before the terminations, Ex. : joa (Cri.), छतर 
(Das, ४, 94), ete. 
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syllable, we are entitled to conclude that they are accented on their last syllable ; whereas 
participial conditionals, which have come to loose every termination distinctive of gender 
and number, must obviously be accented on their radical syllable. As for the develop- 
ment of the imperfect meaning from the present participle, this is but a natural 
consequence of the continustive idea, which the latter involves. A verbal construction, 
which certainly contributed to the coming into use of the participial imperfect, is the 
absolute Jocative construction of the present participle, which is very common in Old 
Western Rajasthani, In rendering such absolute locatives into English, we are obliged to 


bhagavantai rajya-lilé bhogavatai “While the Reverend One was enjoying (his) king- 
play” (Adi C). 

In the example sbove, we need but change the locative forms bhagavantai and 
bhogavatai into the nominative bhagavantad and bhogavatai, and introduces some relative 
temporal adverb like ji-vdrai, to transform the absolute phrase into a finite sentence with 

Illustrations of the use of the participial imperfect in Old Western Rajasthani are: 

ji-vdrai Reabha kulaga{ra|pasai vartiaté, tadd jugalia sagala-hi kandéhéra, milahara, 
pat[t}rdhdra, puspahara, phaldhéra karata “ When [Lord] R-abhs was living in the state of 
a kulakara, then the yugalins were all eating bulbs, roots, leaves, flowers and fruits ” 
(Adi ©}. 

(Marudevi) Bharatha-nai dinam-prati olambhaii deti “ [Marudevi] every day kept 
reproaching Bharatha” (J6id). 

réiya leva vichatad “ [He] wanted to take possession of the kingdom "( Dd. 3}. 

épanai mukhi ghdtalay = [He] used to put [it] in his mouth " (Up, 149). 

The Old Western Rajasthani participial conditional is used not only for the past, but 
also for the present, when the condition expressed by the profasis 15 such as cannot come 
into existence. Examples are. 

jaii evadu tapa karata, tat moksi-i-ji pamata “ Had [he] performed such a penance, [he] 
would have reached emancipation "(Up. 81). 

jai tetalad pirad dakhi hiata, tail mokei-ji jaata “If such a period of life were 
completed, [they] would reach emancipation " (Up. £9). 

1, na Auta, tai kalna jiva dubkha pamata “If there were not [the two 
passions of] attachment and hatred, which living being would undergo suffering!” 
(Up. 129). 

In the following instance the participial eoniitional is exceptionally inflected : 

jaii te Pradeci-raya-nai’ Kegi-nu samyoga na hula, tai naragi-t-ji jatad - If that king 
Pradecin had not met Kecin, he would have gone just to the hell” (Up. 103). 

§ 1a4. The so-called adverbial present partleiple is formed by intlecting into ˆ @ the 
present participle, Thus from karafai, we have karatd, from A@ta’, १४१. In the same 
way a8 present participles ( § 122), adverbial participles too may optionally retain the 
dental nasal, when used in poctry. Ex.: karané® (Vi. 87), bhavantd (F 535, vii 1), [ककव 

Rg. 12). 
^ This adverbial participle has survived in both Gujarati and Marwari, and ia alao 
found in Maratht. I explain it ss an absolute plural genitive contracted from Apabhramca 
त gniahd, or “antahd. Instances of absolute genitives are comparatively not scanty in the 
Apabbrames. 0६ cintantaha, which is quoted by Hemacandra (Siddh., iv, 362) and is used 
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absolutely much in the same way as the Old Western Rajasthani adverbial participle. 
A positive testimony to the correctness of my derivation, is in the following Old Western 
Rajasthint adverbial phrase, in which the adverbial participle is made to agree with a 
plural genitive : 

lumha jamai chat? “ You being [my] son-in-law ` (P. 357). 

Cf. also ; 

majha-rahal bolatd hit@ tamhe sMbhalati ^" mama vadatab yiyam ¢routa” (Dag. इ} 

Another testimony is in the very form 4olal® Ade? ooourring in the example above, 
where we notice the game pleonastic use of A@fad, that has been shown to be common 
after the present participle (§ 122). Cl. also jot? AW occurring in ddi ©. 

The adverbial participle is frequently used idiomatically in connection with adjectives 
having the general meaning of “ difficult”. Ex. : 

anuyapana' pimala dohilai “The human condition is diffic 
(Dd. 1). 

leha-nal virali dvat dohili chai “ To him disgust is difficult to come” (Sagt. 8). a 

tuag. With the present participle compound tenses are formed, as in most of the 
cognate vernaculars., 1 have noticed the following: | 

Present; nasald chai | They | are flying away” (Kal. 9), 

savih?-sit vada karitas chai Keeps quarrelling with everybody " ( Up. 131). 

idega pamatu nathi ‘ [प्ट] does not get anxious ” (Dag. v, 90). 

rafi divasa rahi jhurati “ (She) is keeping grieving day and night” ( F 783, 59). 

nirantara rudana karali rahai “ [She] is keeping erying incessantly " (Adi (0.1. 

With the two last examples cf. the so-called continuatives of Hind? (Kellogg's 
Hindi Gr., §§ 442, 754d. । 

FuTuRE: mahar? samedriyt वस्व Aust “ My relatives will be coming [here]” 
(Up. 167). 

Past: nikhatai gayai “|He) threw away” (Dd. 5). 

sdngrahatad gayati “ [He] picked up" (Jbid.), 

joto havo (for jotai havati) "^ (He) took to consider " (Karmapufrakatha,28 25)."" 

péchali havi '' [She] asked "’ (Ditto, 16), 

bolaté hava “* [They] said ” (Ditto, 43), 

The tense evidenced by the three last examples exactly correspor the so-called 
‘‘ineeptive imperfect” of Braia and Old Baiswari, for which see Kellogg, Op. cit., 
§§ 491, 550 | 

IMPERFECT: (कवर (had ‘“ He was going" (2. 70). 

{144 140 hiti “* Where wast thou going १ '' (P. 301). 

je भवतु A@iad karma (Up. 167), see § 113. 

§ 126. Ishall group Old Western Rajasthani past participles under four heads 
according to their terminations and origin. 

(1) Past participles ending in “iu, { " yw); (*iai), °yad. ‘This is by far the widest 
class in Old Western Rajasthint. The * iu termination is from Apabhramca *iu = Skt. 
‘ita, and in the early period of the language this is the ruling termination. Ita 
strong form "tai ( < Skt. " ifakah) is of very rare occurrence, except under the form ° ya, 
which seems at first to have been used only after vocal roots, though subsequently 

` ऊ This refers to a MS, in the Kgl. Bibliothek of Berlin (Weber 1077) esolaininw (ccc Bibliothek of Berlin (Weber 1977), containing @ comparatively 
recent commentary on the Aunvnadputiakahd, written in a alightly व वभत | 








lt to be attained” 






its usage went spreading on to such an extent as to completely supersede the former 
Nowadays ‘yo ( = + क्च) is the common past pacl‘ciple termination in all the dialects of 
Gujarét and Rajputanda. 

Old Western Rajasthani examples are : 
| kar-iu (P., F 716) from kar-a-i. 
kah-iu (Yog., Gil., Adi, ete.) from kah-a-i. 
| éd-ix (P. 341; from ४-4-17. 

{ = (P. 264) from ap-a-i. 
क ihyé-ya% (Kal, 17) from dhyé-ya-i 

From} joyat (P. 212) from 10, | 

roots. | tha-yaa (P., Adi, 37, Incr. 30, Adi C., ate.,) from #hé-i. 
passive voice in" #-ya-i (§ 137), as: di-yail (P.) from di-ya-i passive of di-i, épi-yatl (P. 324) 
from dpi-ya-i passive of dp-a-i, dvi-yad (P. 323) from dvi-ya-# passive-reflexive of av-a-i, eto. 
The "iw termination anomalously occurs in the following two forms of past participles 
from vocal roots, to wit: diw (Gra.) from di-i, and liv (Rs. 35) from li-4, which possibly 
are built after the analogy of kiw (iy 35, Kanh. 87) from Ap. kaii or "kin < Skt, द, 
gin (Kal 44, Cal. 9, P. 252, Up. 62, Dag.) from Ap. gail = Skt. gatdA, thiu(Vi., Cal. 5, 
P. 478, 542) from Ap. thiu < Skt sthitéh (§ 2 (1). In poetry ° iw is occasionally written 
for * iu, -aa in: dar-iu (F715, i, 34), dv-iu (F 783, 26), diu (*095.) dtham-iu (ए. 52). The 
same peculiarity is also found in the Apabhramga of the Prakrtapaiigala. 

The only instances of the use of the ‘iat termination I have noticed are in the two 
forms jat-iad and pij-iail, whereof the former is found Dd, 7 and the latter in AdiC 
Examples of the *yai termination being affixed to consonantel roots are: phdl-yau, 
phal-yail (F 535, ii, 2), avatar -yait (ए 783, 35 ), vyatikram-yaii (Adi C.), all of which are from 
denominative verbs. 

Noticeable are the past participles following : 

gaiu (Cal. 10, 86, 87) < Ap. gaiu < Skt. gatikas. 

८६४ (Bh. 48) = Ap. दवद ( § 18) < Skt eyutakah 

miu (Yog: ii, 97, Adi. 35, Up. 33) < Ap. mua ( § 18) = Skt. mrtakah 

hie ( § 113) = Ap: Aiiaid ( § 19) < Skt. bhitakah. 

(2) Past participles ending in "dna, These being chiefly used in the passive meaning, 
it would appear that they are derived from the potential passive in d(§ 140 ), and are 
connected with Sindhi past participles lke ubhdno, ujhéno, khdno, vikdno, ete., which are 
from the passive verb in ० manu ( Cf. Trumpp, Sindhi Grammar, § 45). Instances of past 
participles in “dea, however, are not wanting in the Jainamahaérastri — ef. paldna, which 
ocours four times in Jacobi's Mahdrastri Erzihlungen —; and in the Ardhamagadhi ° ana 
is sometimes substituted for ^ mana (See Pischel’s Prakr. Gramm. § 562).7° Again, past 
participles in “dno, ^ dna sre not rare im the Old Baiswart of Tulast Dasa, as: phirdno 
risina, harasane, etc, (See Kellogg's Hindi Grammar, § 560, 6). Old Western Rajasthani 
examples are : 

ulhénaii ‘‘ Extinguished " Up. 118. 

kriyanaii ४8 Bought "Pp 47. 

Of. the two parallel forms kajdpa and कणम्‌ STIS WS GAIT च च = म्मम Blymoloyical Gujarat 
English Dictionary, p. 198). 
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teobhanat ‘* Frightened " P. 197. 
cipinad “ Crushed ” P. 75. 
chelardnai ‘‘ Deceived " Adi. 76, 
mukaai “ Set free, discharged” Bh. 13, F 633 

mirchani (fom.) ‘‘ Painted away " F 783, 69 

raiganad “‘ Dyed" ए. 444 

risdtad ‘* Incensed " Vi. 7. 

vacant (fem.) “ Bereft’ 7 783, 69. 

vilakhaei (fem.) “ Disconcerted ' F 783, 65. 

sadharaii ^ Completed " Dd. 7. 

This form of past participles has survived in Gujaratt and is still in use in the 
colloquial of north Gujarat (Grierson’s 2 8 I., vol. ix, Pt. ii, p. 343). 

(3) Past participles ending in ° dail, These are confined to the six instances following : 

kidhaii ‘* Done" connected with karai, (Kal. 26, P., Rs. 30, Adi., Bh., Adi ©. ete.). 

khadhad “ Eaten’ connected with khai, (P. 255, Yog. iii, 32, 39). 

didhai “ Given" connected with dii (Yog. ii, 41, Indr. 3, Pr. 17, P., Adi., Adi C., ete.) 

pidhati ^ Drunk " connected with pii (Kal. 11, ए, 428, ए 106). | | 

* bidhed “ Frightened ” connected with bihaj (Cf. Modern. Gujarati (वत). 

lidhaii “Taken” connected with lii (Cal. 34, Up., ete.), 

These forms ore still surviving in Modern Gujariti and Marwarl and have atread) 
attracted the attention of students of comparated Neo-Indian vernaculars, but have never 
been satisfactorily explained. After a long consideration of the question, I have finally 
persuaded myself that ° dhail has derived from ° तीव, through insertion of an euphonio 
d. The process is somewhat akin to the well known case of Apabhramesa pasnaraha 
( < Skt. paficadagan), which in Old Western Rajasthani gives panara ( § 80), but in 
Gujarati and Marwari pandara, Paiijiibi pandari, Sindhi pandarahd and pandhra, Maratht 
pandhard. Professor Pischel has shown that the Prakrit past participle disva is from 
* did-na ( Prakrit Gramm., § 566), and, on the other hand, evidence is not wanting that in 
Prakrit the past participle suffix -na is much more largely used than in Sanskrit. It is to 
hypothetical forms in -na, like * krn-na>® करक क, * khdd-na > * khanna, = did-na > * dinna, 
* pip-na, ° bibh-na, = lin-na, that these Old Western Rajasthani past participles in * dha(ii) 
are to be traced. The intermediate steps (with ah svdrthe) are Apabhramca * kixpaii, 
* khannaii, diuvaii (diwhail), * pinnaid, * binhaii (1), = linnaii (linhaii), from which, according 
to § 41, Old Western Rajasthani makes: kinhaii, = khanhail, dinhail, * pinkaii, + binhaii, 
linhaii and subsequently, euphonic d being inserted in the place of n: kidhaiil, khadhaii, 
didhaii, * bidhaii, lidhaii. A case perfectly analogous with this is Prakrit cindha, which is 
from ^ cinha = Skt. cihna (Cf, Pischel's Prakr. Gramm., § 267). The set kinhai, dinhaii, 
linhaii occurs in Eastern Rajasthani and further on in Braja, and is also found in the Old 
Baiswari of Tulasi Dasa. Of bidhaii I have found no instances in my Old Western 
Rajasthani materials, but it is safe to postulate it frori the evidence of Modern Gujaratt. 
Old Western Rajasthani has in its stead bihanaii (P: 227, 451), which is the paront of 
Modern Gujarati bino and is probably derived from the = binhail of the nha- set above. Quite 
exceptional is the occurrence of the dhaii- termination in vajddhyl, > past participle neuter 
plural from vajévai (Kanh. 78), The case of lédhaii ^ Obtained” (Adi. 29, Bh. 53, Adi C.) 
has nothing to do with the past participles in * dha, it being regularly derived from 
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Apabhramea laddhai < Skt. labdhakah. The same remark applies to pratibadhaii 
(4) Past participles derived from original Sanskrit participles in +a or -na from 
consonantal roote, The two elements of the conjanct formed by the union of the final 
subsequently simplified, according to § 40, in Old Western Rajasthani Examples are 

Gurrunats: bhagadi (P. 299,517) = Ap. bhaggad = Skt. bhagnakah, 

lagaa (Dd. 8) = Ap. laggaii = Skt. lagnakah. 

Cenesnats: chilad (P. 324) < Ap. bhultaid ( १ CF. Hemacandra's Decindmamald, 
ii, 74) < Skt. * करणव ( \/ छ). 

tritait (AdiC.) = Ap. tulad ( § 31) < Skt. *trutlakah( \/ tru!) 

dithaii ( P., Yog., Bh. 4, Dd. ete.) < Ap. ditthaii < Skt. drstakah. 

nathad ( ए. 195,582, Dd. 1) < Ap. natthail < Skt. nasiakah, 

paishail, patthail (Thy. 55, Adi. 17) < Ap. paitthaii < Skt. pravistakah 

baishait (F 535, iii, 2) = Ap. woailthaii ( § 5, (3)) < Skt. upavi<takah 

rithai ( P. 349) = Ap. ruithaii < Skt. ruyfakah. | 

biadad ( F G16; २1 } = Ap. buddat < Skt. brudeakah 

Dewrats : Rhitaii (ए, 53, Dag., Indr. 61, Sart. 80) < Ap. ६१५५४०४ < Skt. kruplakah 

jitai’ (Indr. 4) < Ap. © jilted (Cf. Jainamaharastri jitta, in Jacobi’s Mah. Erz., 13, 6, 
and Pischel's Prakr. Gramm., § 194) < Skt. jitakah. 

pahutail, pubutaii (ए. 165, 168, Up. 105, Adi C., ete.) = Ap. *pahullaii<Skt. prabhitakah 

métaii (Inde, 11) = Ap. mattaii < Skt. mattakal । 

बव (P.) < Ap. न्वः < Skt. suplakah 

pratibidhaii (Adi C.) < Ap -buddhaii < Skt. pratibuddhakah 

badhaii (Bh. 76, 78) = Ap. baddhaii < Skt. baddhakah 

lathaii ( Up. 81, Adi. 29, Bh. 53, Adi C.) = Ap. laddhaii < Skt. labdhakah. 

sidhaii ( F 535, iv, 12) = Ap. siddhaui < Skt. siddhakah. 

DesTat wasals: épanad (Bh. 18) = Ap. uppassadé < Skt. wpannakal 

nipanaii (F 535, Dag.) < Ap. nippastad < Skt. nispannakah 

(5) Past participles in “ alaii, = ‘lai. The only instances of past participles with the 
element 1 1 have come across in the Old Western Rajasthani MSS. I have seen, are: 
sunillé ‘Heard” from swai, and dhusilla “ Shaken " from dhusai, two poetical forms 
both occurring F 715, ii, 60, » M5. dated in the year Saawat 1641, and kidhali ^^ Done" 
occurring Ry. 148. Modern Gujarati, as is well known, may optionally form past participles 
by the suffix “elo or * ela (indeclinable), thereby agreeing with Marithi, Oriya, Bengali 
and Bihari, to all of which languages the same practise is likewise common, 

The origin of these past participles in I had long remained unrecognized by students 
of Neo-Indian vernaculars. According to the customary derivation, | was traced to 
Sanskrit = ita, through Prakrit ° ida, by d being first changed into ¢d > r and then into I. 
Such an explanation met with two difficulties first that in Prakrit the change of d to ¢ is 
a very doubtful one except in a few cases registered by Hemacandra under sulras 1, 2) 7-8 
of his Siddha °, in most of which d is initial, snd anyhow it 1s not probable that a Prakrit 
dental consonant first passed into a cerebral and then back again into a dental; and 
secondly that in Gujarati original क does not give 1, but /, as in the example sofa from 
Ap. solaha < Skt. sodaga. Dr. Hoermle (Compar Grammar, § 306) had tried to obviate 


the former difficulty by deriving I directly from d, but here again the change d > / is very 
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rare in Prakrit and in some of the cases, where it apparently occurs, it ia doubtful 
whether | represents the pure dental, or the cerebral |, derived from d through च. The 
above derivation appeared therefore to be strongly improbable, a fact which had already 
occurred, indeed, to the Rev. Kellogg in the first edition of his Hindi Grammar (1875), 
and a few years after to Mr. Beames, who, in the third volume (1879) of his Comparative 
Grammar, advanced the opinion that the Neo-Indian participle in | might be somehow 

ected with the Slavonic preterites in I, and possibly represent the survival of an 
ancient form not preserved in classical Sanskrit nor in the written Prakrits, which was in 
existence before the separation of the various members of the Indo-European family 

The right explanation, however, was much more simple. The first who came near to 
the truth was Sir Charles Lyall, who in his Sketch of the Hindustani Language (1880) 

uggested that the / wasa diminutive suffix. Noxt to him Mr. R. G. Bhandarkar, in his 
Wilson Lectures, pointed out the Prakrit suffix Wa as the prototype of modern I, but it 
was not till 1902 that Professor Sten Konow, in his Nofe on the Past Tense in Marathi 
(J.8.4.8., xxxiv, p. 417 0), clearly showed the above derivation to be the correct one. 
Sir George Grierson had previously come to the same opinion. That modern / must have 
derived from Prakrit Il is clearly evidenced not only by the Old Western Rajasthint forms 
in -illa quoted above, but also by the corresponding suffixes -elo, -ela of Modern Gujarat? 
where | being dental, is necessarily referable to original Ul. 

W emust think of the Prakrit faddhifa suffix -illa (-<lla), which in the Jainamahirastr? 
is capable of being appended not only to nouns and adjectives, but also to past participles, 
Examples are very common in the deagyaka tales: dgaelliye Come". fem. (Leumann's 
edition, p. 27), varelliya “ Betrothed” fem. (ibid., p. 29), chaddiellayam “ Spilt* (ibid. 
p. 44, n.), ete., and sporadic traces are not wanting in other texts, ¢.g. laddhilliyam 
* Obtained "` fem. accus. occurring in the Jainamahdrdistri of Dharmadisa’s Uvaesamala 
292, and dadhya- “ Brought occurring in the Ardhamigadhi of the Pivéhapannaéfi, 96] 
The scantity of such participial forms in literary Jainamaharastri texts, and their being 
comparatively very common in the language of the dvagyakas, which representa for us the 
most uncultivated and ancient form of Jainamaharastri we have documents of, isa good 
testimony to the employment of Prakrit past participles in -illa being confined to the vulgar 
speech, and consequently to their being widely spread in the ordinary use. Now the Prakrit 
taddhita suffix -illa, -illaa, -illia passes into Old Western Rajasthani a4 -ila, -ilaa, -ilia or 
-ala, -alaa, -alia (see §§ 144, 145) —the very suffixes contained in the Old Western 
Rajasthani past participle susilla (poetical form for suilé) and kidhala quoted above. The 
Modern Gujarati form in ° elo can be easily explained as having originated from an 
amplification of aorito ai, whence €. Cf. 44 2, (3), and 4, (2). 

The Old Western Rajasthani past participles, to whichever of the five classes they may 
belong, are inflected according to gender, number and case, like any regular adjective. In 
poetry an uninflected form in = ()ais sometimes used for all genders and numbers. Thus: 
Rs. 3, 14, we find karia for karit, Re. 30 lobhia for lobhiu and कणठ for dviu, Rs. 55 paitha 
for paithi, P. 448 didha, kidha for didhi, kidhad, ete. 

§ 127. The Old Western Rajasthani past participle is used a) as a verb, ¢) as a neuter 
verbal noun, and €) as an adjective or substantive. When used aaa verb, it admits of all 
the three constructions, namely : 

(1) The actrve (kerfari prayoga), as in the examples 

hag boli “I said " (P. 230) 
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karahaii bhaniu “ The camel spoke ` ` (P. 496), 
Vrahmadaita réjya pamyat “ Brahmadatta obtained the kingdom ' ' (Dd. 1), 
kusa mujha-né lévyo ché “‘ Who did carry me [here] १ '' (Kadrmapuirakatha 28 *); 

(2) The PERSONAL PassIvE (karmani prayoga), as in the examples 

rajakanya mal dithi “1 saw the princess " (P. 337) 

mal didhail dna “1 have granted [him] the gift [of life) '’ (P. 232) 

janamya cri Jinardja “Thou hast given birth to the Venerable king of the 
Jinas ” (Bs. 65), 

Miladewai Devadatié tedévi, patar€si kidhi ‘‘ Miladeva had Devadatta summoned 
{and] made her head-queen " (Dd. 4) 

devatée devadundubhi vajavi ‘‘ The deities sounded the divine drums" (Adi C.) ; 

(3) The IMPERSONAL PASSIVE (bhdvi prayoga), as in the examples following which are 
all taken from ddi C 

loke Aarsita thake Greydmaa-nai pichyat “The people, being delighted, asked 
¢re |^, 

vanapdlake jai Bahabali-nai vinavyaw The wood men went [and] told Bahdbali 

Sundari-nai Bharathai rakhi “ Bharatha detained Sundari 

It will be seen that in all these three examples the verb is attracted into the gender 
af the object, as in Modern Gujariti. In the example quoted by Sir George A, Grierson 
from the Mu. (L.8.J., Vol. ix, Part ii, p. 360), however, the participle ia in the neuter, 
and 60 it is also in the following passage from P. 314 

te pumeali bandhdvii vali ‘ [She] tied that unchaste one again 

Of the three verbal constructions of the past participle, the second is by far the 
commonest in Old Western Rajasthani 

§ x28. When used as > verbal noun, the past participle is inflected in the neuter 
(-masculine) form. No instances occur of the nominative. It admits of two constructions 
to wit 

(1) The oblique construction governed by 4 postposition. Examples: 

pusya karyd vind “ Without having performed meritorious acts" (F 722, 63). 

Settumja-gira sevyé vyan’ ‘‘ Without having worshipped the Catrumjaya mountain” 
(ibid., 64) 

nisarya pachi “‘ After having gone out " (Adi. 16) 

Ujeni-thi Miladeva célyé pachi “ After Miladeva's having started from Ujjain 
(Dd. 6) 

civyd pithai ‘' After having decayed " (Adi C.). 

(2) The absolute construction, in which the past participle is put in the locative, 
instrumental or plural genitive case. The first one seems to have been the most frequent 
case and it is-from it that the conjunctive participle in “i has originated as will be shown 
subsequently (§ 131). Examples 

madya pidhai gahiléi karaii “* Having drunk wine you behave-tke a mad” (P. 302) 

e janamyal desyd nama Vardhamaéna-kuméra ‘* Once he will be born, I will give [him] - 
the name of Vardhamana-kumara ” ( F 535, iv, 2) 

vivddi épanaj Altai ‘‘ Altercation having arisen” (Sat. 52) 

jai papa jasa lidhai n4mi “Sins are destroyed at uttering the name whereof 
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gosa karyal syit thaya ^ By grieving what profit is made 1" (F 535, iv, 7). | 

In the last of the examples above, one would be at a loss to decide whether ककण is 
a form in the locative or rather in the instrumental Of the plural genitive form I have 
noticed the instances following : 

rahijyo baith? ghari * Remain sitting in the house!" (ए. 296). | 

Ail dviu A@tad rot सातं “ | have come, from having heard [you] crying” (P. 535) 

ति jaya “ [They] are flying away " (Kanh, 49) 

dyi samipi rahy? “ Fire being near " (Indr. 42) 

yauvana-nai vieai rahy® “ White in the young age” (Indr. 98). । 

It is unnecessary to remark that here also—like in tho case of the so-called adverbial 
present participle ( § 124) -- is contracted from Apabhram¢a “ahd (* ahd), the ploral 
genitive termination. From the analogy with the adverbial present participles, we might 
call these absolute genitive forms adverbial past participles These also have survived in 
both Modern Gujarati and Marwari. 

६ 1a9. When used as an adjective, the past participle is very frequently followed by 
वत, the present participle of the auxiliary verb. (Cf. the analogous case of the present 
participle, ई 122). oie 

Take the two examples following, both from Dag.- * 

giu १9/08 `` Gone ` (Vv, 2). 

rathadi Alliaii “ Incensed.” 

Instead of Adtaii, thakaii ((hikaii) is also found, as in : 

baithi thaki “ Being seated " fem. (Adi C.) 

haraiu thikaii “ Glad” (Up. 6). 

For an analogous employment of thakkin in Apabhram@a, see Prakriapaingala, i, 190. 

In the two following passages from P., the past participle is used with rahai in much 
the same way as the so-called continuatives of Hindi (Cf. Kellogg's Hindi Grammar, §§ 442, 
754, d) : . 

aja svami sahw bhakhya rahai “ To-day, O Sir, all are hungry" (P. 483) 

anaboliu rahiu “ (He) remained silent’ (P. 484). 

Examples of past participles used as substantives are : 

kahit navi karit “ [You] have not done what [I] had toll [you] ” (P. 551). 

jaii kahid karaii “ If [you will] do what 1 am going to tell [you] '' (P. 552). 

६ १३०. From the past participle the following compound tenses are evidenced : 

Perrect : aviu chi iha “ [ have come here " (P. 417). 

nidra-vasi hui chai bala, ~ The girl has been overcome by sleep" (P. 341). 

avya वै amhe ^ We have come” (Ratn. 175). 

mikyd chi “ [They] have been abandoned” (Yog. iv, 119). 

gal vakhani? chai “Tt 1s described further on” (Cria.) 

loka bhelé thay4 chai “ People have assembled " (Adi C.) 

Puorerrect: kahit fod “Tt had been said" (P. 681) + 

kahya hata tehava te karyt “ Ho made them such as they had been told” 37) 





je vrahmana samphatai atavi Might hati “ The braher 4 | नै ५ + had 
erossed the forest ' ` (Dd. 6). a any [he] 
gayd hata “ [They] had gone '' (Adi C.). 
Past CONDITIONAL: aja-layai Ai acarya hii hoyata, jai kimpa-i At sddhu-yogya dik-d-nal 


vical ramiu hoyata “ By this time I would have become a preceptor, if I had taken any 
pleasure in the initiation which is fit for the boly men " (Dag, xi, 8). | 
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८ ja 131. The conjunetive participle is formed in two ways in Old Western Rajasthani 
(1) By adding to the root the termination -eri, which is identical with Apabhra:gca -evi 
(Pischel’s Prakr. Gramm., § 588) from Sanskrit vi, an old locative. This form of the 
conjunctive participle is very rarely used in Old Western Rajasthan! and chiefly confined 
io poetry. It is clearly but‘an Apabhra'pes survival that is fast dying out. Examples are: 

bhaneri, dharevi Vi, 27 ०0 Rs. 77. 

paramevi Cal. 1. | patamevia Ry. 1. 

vanderi F715, i, 2. joteni kari F 646, 1. 

(2) By adding to the root the termination - This is the general form for the conjunc- 
tive pariiciple in Weatern Rajasthani, and it has survived unchanged in Modern 
Gujarati and in some dialects of Modern Rajasthani like Malvi (Grierson’s 10.5.15 Vol. ix, 
Part ii. p. 57), Ishall first give some illustrations tions, and then enter into the discussion of 
ita origin 

nami Gil. 1. lei P., Yog. iv, 25, Adi C., ete, 

vistari Kal. 5 jai P., Cal. 12, 16, ए 535, ४, 5. 

In poetry -i is often followed by pleonastic a (§ 2, (8) }. Examples: 

pailia Rs. 15. mariya Vi. 7. 

chi lia Rs, 59. paramiya Vi. 1, F715, i, 20. 

variya Ja. 4. 

In both poetry and prose, the conjunctive participle in -i is very frequently enforced 
by appending to it pleonastically the postposition nai, as in: 

kari-nai Rs. 8, ए. 276. mehali-nai Kanh. 97, Bh. 70. 

mici-nai Vi. 20. jaui-nai Bh. 92. 

thai-nai ए. 275. ch4di-nai Adi, 7. 

or the postposition bari, as in : 

tedavi-kari P. 172. dekhi-kari Adi C. 

bhogavi-kari Gil. 4. 

It is evident that the last but one form of the Old Western Rajasthani conjunctive 
participle is the parent of Gujarati * ine, whereas the last one is but the strong form ‘of 
Marwari = a-kara (from ` i-kari), Paiijabi | i-kara, Braja * i-kari, etc. 

Studenta of Neo-Indian vernaculars have hitherto been maintaining that the ` 1 
termination of the Gujarat? conjunctive participle has derived from Apabhratea = इ < Skt. 
"ya. Now, this is strongly improbable as there are no possible reasons to account for an 
Apabhrames final ¢ being turned into iin any vernacular in a similar case. Nor on the 
other hand sre we entitled to assume the Prakrit termination = ja to have been occurring 
in the Apabhramgs, when there is no safe evidence to rely upon and such > termination is 
down from Sanskrit * ya, namely from an old instrumental which since the Vedic age has 
lost its original case meaning, it would be most extraordinary on the part of the modern 
vernaculars to have recovered the notion that that form originally was a declensional case, 
and have consequently combined it with case postpositions 


(To be continued.) 
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A NOTE ON SOME SPECIAL FEATURES OF PRONUNCIATION, Ero., 
BY. N. B. DIVATIA, B. A; BANDERA. 
(Continued from p. 19.) 

To come to item (४) again ;—the presence of the A-sound im certain words. A few 
instances will put the matter in a clear light Take the words वहन , =#tZ, न्डालु, “qi, धमे, 
ware. It will be seen that an A-sound is heard in all these words, and ite presence 
ia traceable etymologically to an existing A in the intermediate Prakyit or Apabhrates 
stage ; thus :— 








भस्मच्‌ (base) ae षने 


Instances can be multiplied in great variety. But these will suffice as types. Now 
the following features as regards this h-sound deserve special notice :— 

(1) The h-sound is weak ( agyaqeq ) in Gujarati ; 
and (2) The tendency of this A-sound is to move towards and mingle with the initial 
syllable in a word, 

The truth about (1) will be perceived if we remember 

(a) that this sound is weak in certain Gujarati worda where the A is written even by 
those who advocate the dropping of 7 in words of the type named above, ९. 9. है (=I). 
हवे (now); इजी (== still); wara (— 9 barber) ; gag (— light); etc. 

(6) that even in Prakrit and Apabhramca this his very often weakly sounded as is 
decidedly indicated by metrical values; e. g. विक्ष्व SENT कन्तु ( चि. हे- <-v-vay) The Aim 
werd here is obviously weak: otherwise the preceding भ would possess two méirds 





and spoil the metre, 
The advocates against A forget this eeeential fact and distort the sound in कवे eto. by 
sounding it strongly. 


As regards (2), en accurate observation of the sound is the best test. However, 
a-tlear indication of the tendency pointed out by me is furnished by certain words where 
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the ¢ mingles so thoroughly with the initial consonant as to give o class aspirate asa 
resultant sound® £. g.— 


Sanskrit Prikrit or Apabhrashea Gujariti 
गभीरम्‌ महीर पे 
गृहीत मेको it 
गोधा गोहा पो 
प्रहनन्‌ ब्रहनं चरन 


(Note:—This result is due to the fact that the स्वान and qaeqs of ग and ह are aumoet 
different as to prevent the formation into भं, क &ca). 

A further independent indication is furnished by the fact thet in Hindi we always 
write हन, हवि, gard, though it must be noted that the A-sound is strong in —an effect 
of the strong lung power of the sturdy races of Upper India. 

This brief analysis will be enough to justify the spelling of words of this class with an 
Arather than without it. Dr. Tessitori refers to the list of words quoted by Sir George 
Grierson at pp. 347 ff. of his volume on Gujaritiin the Linguistic Survey of India. The 
list is necessarily faulty occasionally; e.g. ddhya (wise, prudent) is given asa word in 
which the A-sound id not written; but in fact, nobody even amongst the advocates of 
dropping the A writes day; similarly jehr or jher (— poison) givenin the list is always 
written with an aspirate, most commonly jher (with the class aspirate); on the other hand 
éehtria (= thirty-three) is wrongly given as possessing an A-sound. This by the way; what 
I wish to accentuate is the fact that this 4-sound must be, and iz now being, shown in 
writing in our Gujarati language. To substantiate this statement Iam reluctantly com- 
pelledl to briefly go into the history of the agitation for phonetic spelling which I hinted 
at in my opening paras in this Note, and in which I took the main share. 

Those who know this history will remember that until the Educational Department 
introduced an arbitrary and artificial system of spelling over 40 yeara ago, this A-sound 
was represented in actual writing in soms manner or other, as is evidenced by books 
published before that period and private letters and other writings. The inconsistencies 
and errors of the Departmental books attracted the attention of the late Mr. Navalram 
Lakshmiram, > sound Gujarati scholar, who, wrote an able discussion in his Gujarat-Séla 








§ This proces has « beginning even in the Prilkrit stage im some case; ¢. g., Sanskrit TF 
Prikrit Wt. The Prikyit grammarians give YC as the ready-made ddefaofl ., for the sake of brevity 
and convenience ; but the word really passes silently through the following phonetic stages:— qf, 
ae, गदं, ae 
~ © "True, this system was adopted under the sdvice of a Committes of “ experts" of the day. But 
the Committee laboured under certain disadvantages. It is not possible to go into the whole histor; 
But it may be pointed out that while some of the errors of the Committes were disapproved of by much 
men as the late Sistri Vrajalal Kilidas, the sound. slemonta in its recommendations, on the other hand, 
wore not correctly understcod, or were not properly followed, im the editing of the school books of the day. 
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Patra in 1872 +. D.. He pointed out, amongst other things, that the A- sound could not be 
left unrepresented in writing, though the position he assigned to it in the body of a word. 
was not quite correct, His efforts proved futile. Then after a lull of sixteen years, the 
subject was revived by me in a small treatise on Gujarati Spelling in which I pleaded for 
the adoption of a phonetic system of writing Gujarati words, on the two-fold ground that 
our vernacular languages, being evolved out of Sanskrit (an essentially phonetic language) 
possessed a special phonetic aptitude and their genius was suited, unlike English, to such 
a system, and that the philological history of the words in our language justified and 
facilitated the adoption of that system. I wrote to the Director of Public Instruction 
forwarding a copy of my treatise, and suggesting an inquiry into this question with a view 
to reform the existing system (or want of system) of spelling. Nothing came out of it. 
Later on about the year 1904 4. p. when a committee was appointed by the Educational 
Department to revise the Vernacular Text Books, I made a fresh effort and brought the 
subject to the notice of the President of the Committee, but with an equal want of success.* 
It may be noted in passing that between the year 1885 (when my first treatise appeared) 
and 1904 a. 9. the agitation for phonetic spelling was kept up by me by articles in Gujarati 
magazines and by putting into practice my system in all my writings. It succeeded to 
some extent in influencing the method of spelling in the case of several books written by 
private persons unconnected with the Educational Department. 

Before the First Gujarati Sahitya Parishad in 1905, a. p. I read a paper on Gujarati 
spelling wherein I reviewed the whole history of the question, and discussed all the moot 
points and offered my views and suggestions. The result of all this agitation is that my 
efforts have borne fruit through their very friimre. For it must be remembered that 
outside the limita of the Departmental Literature there exists a wide field, and, while the 
Fducational Department and some of its devotees have stuck to the orthodox system of 
unscientific and historically untrue spelling, a number of present day writers and others 
have accepted the rational system and are freely using this Ain the words in which it is 
really sounded, as a glance at any recent book or monthly magazine will show; thus pointing 
to the signs of the times and leaving no doubt that this A has come to stay, as has been 
admitted to me even by the adherents of the orthodox school.* 

I must not omit to mention the name of the late Mr. Madhavial H. Desai, Principal 
of the Ahmedabad Training College, who, as Editor of the Gujarat-Sala Patra and in other 











T J must frankly state here that the composition of this Committers was far from representative. a it 
mainly consisted of gentlemen wedded to the existing system, and the results of their labours practically 
showed that they adbered to the policy of clinging to the existing departmental practice, and where any 

*[heve in view cepecially the admission of some of the members of the Spelling Committee 
appointed at my mstance by the First Gujarati Sahitya Pasished, who finished their deliberations and 
submitted their report to the Fourth Parishad, I was one of the members Our report was necessarily 
but in view of the divergence of opinions held by the members, we refrained from stating Aow it wos 
to be representei. This was but an official statement. But as a matter of fact the A-sound is now 
freely used in writing in our every day literature by « number of writers, 
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cupacities, advocated and adopted to some extent the phonetic system of spelling, This 
brief review of the history of this agitation and its result in the practical writing of the 
day, will show that it is incorrect to say that the A- sound is dropped in writing; it does 
not accord with the exact state of things in Gujarati literature. Sir G. Grierson's state 
ment to this effect was naturally influenced by the authorities to which alone he had 
scosss; these obviously ignored the existing phase in the history of Gujarati spelling, and 
perhaps minimized its value and significance, 

I must now touch two out of the several important linguistic features dealt with by 
Dr. Tessitori. ‘Tho first is the postposition raha? (रहं) which he notices as one of 
the characteristics of the Marwari tendency in later Old Western Rajasthani. The use of 
this dative postposition to express the sense of the genitive is regarded by the learned 
doctor as a Marwari tendency. 1am not in a position to call into question the correctness 
of this view. But I shall place one particular fact regarding this postposition and its 
genitive use, which is likely to influence him in coming to a definite conclusion. The 
Mugdhavabodha-Aukika®, no doubt, is free in its use of this rahalin o genitive as well as 
dative sense. But there is another set of works which I have come. across and in which 
this postposition ie used in the genitive sense with equal liberality. I allude to certain 
Parsi religious and other works translated into Sanskrit by Mobed Neriosang Dhaval, who 
is believed to have flourished in the 12th or 13th century of the Christian Era. These Sanskrit 
translations have been further rendered into Gujariiti (i. €. the language of the period 
prevailing in Gujarit) by cther Mobeds later on some time about the 14th or the first half 
of the 15th century a. p., as I conclude from the nature of the language. It is in these old 
Gujarati translations that the postposition is found used with great frequency.1° A few 
instances will be not without interest :— 

(1) चालक gerard ce घात कर। उत्तमराहे उत्तम विभति 

9 इ कक be permitted to point out incidentally that the name of the work 15 Audtiba and not 
AMauktika, Sir George Grierson has repeatedly called it AMauktika. (Vide pp. 353 and 359 of his 
Linguistic Survey ef Inca, Vol. IX, Part Li). Dr, Fleet in an editorial foot-note at the opening page 
of my review of that work, (wide Ante, February 1892, p. 52), hag deliberately come to the con- 
elusion that the name is Maubtika and not Aubtike, on the basis of the evidence given by him which, 
as a matter of fact, leads tc an opposite conclusion, This mistake seems to have arisen out of the 
fact that the whole namo नुग्धावबोधमरक्तिकय्‌ can be separated in two ways ZMTANT+ an rae 
and नुरधावबोध + मौनिकम्‌, and also out of the fact that H. H. Dhruva called this edition of the 
work ` पथमं AGRE, of 9 series contemplated by him But it is clear that the true name is 
अ करकम्‌, let because भौतिकं ० appended in this name makes no proper sense, 2ndly because 
Sifsc® 105 a reference to tho expression उक्तीनां -( मान्नाय ) UTE: in the opening verse of the work, 
and diy and mainly because in the concluding colophon the author himself distinctly calls it 


भौक्िकं व्यधित gras श्री 
देवहन्दरशुरुक्रमरेशु : ॥ 
4 चा was evidently a common designation for treatises of this kind. Thore ia one auch, called 
Fidkyaprakdia Auktika written in V. 5. 1507 ; its Opening verso says :— 
देवदेवं नमस्कृस्व जिनं es | 
संनेषारौक्तिकं वक्ष्ये बालानां हितबुद्धये || 
(This work is listed in Prof, Bahler’s Catalogue at No, iii 18, also in Dr. Aufrecht's Catalogua Catalogorum). 
These works have been published under the patronage Of the Parsi Panchdyot of Bombay under 
tbe able and learned editorship of Ervad Sheriarji Bharucha. 
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([jiini, Notes, p. 15, col. 1). 
(४) granedf crore auiret न्म्कार © 

(8) gee ते मलो यिहराहं केललादं मनुप्यलु शुन कल्यान धते 

(Ibid, Notes, P. 14, col. 1). 

(4) ARE ५३५ ae रती mua: नत्‌।रदित्‌ नादी २६४ Se तथ ww च 68. 
(Khurd-Avastarthah, Notes, 7. 15) 


Another work called Ardd Gvird (or Arda Viraf) is translated into Sanskrit and then 
into Gujaratt. A manuscript copy of this written in v. 8. 1507 (A. D. 1451) was shown 
to me by Mr. Behramgor Anklesaria. I find therein the following :— 


stro पाप की आस्नारिं vas Weed निषहः Khare अष्टि | 

Now, what I may place for Dr. Tessitori’s consideration is the fact that these Parsis 
in the 14th and 15th centuries A. D. could hardly have themselves come under @ 
Miarwidi influence, aa they had not travelled then beyond Cambay, Div and parte of 
Central Gujarat, Ido not forget that the Old Western Rijasthint was the prevalent 
language, and it did not split upinto Gujaratt and Marwiadi till after the 15th century, 
and that all that is intended by Dr. Tessitori is the silent Marwagi tendency, indicated 
by features peculiar to Marwadi and dropped by Gujarati. Still submit these data for 
such use as he may wish to make of them. 

The second point is that touched at p. 24 of the February (1914 A. D.)number of this 
Journal under item 6. It refers to the existence in Marwidi and Gujarati of separate words 
to express the plural of the first peraonal pronoun, when the addressee is included, and 
when he is excluded. Gujaratt has hame ( इमे ) when the person addressed is excluded and 
apace ( भाषणे ) when he is included, I wish to point out that this poculiarity is not general 
amongst the vernaculars of India. Gujsriti is one of the few exceptions, which also 
include the Dravidian (and also the Mundi) dialects. (Vide Extract from the Manual 
of the Administration of the Madras Presidency, taken by Sir George Grierson in his 
article on Languages in the Imperial Gazetteer of India (new Edition), Vol. I, (a. p. 1607) 
p. 380). 

I cannot go into the voluminous details of phonetics so studiously collected by Dr. 
Teasitori. 1४ is neither necessary nor within the purpose and scope of the present 
Note todo so, But I may take this occasion and make a suggestion with due deference. It 
is about the advisability of classifying the several heads under this chapter on phonetics 
so as to bring several diverse features under a possible common principle. I would cite. 
the instances under §2 (4), §5 (3) and § 7 (3). These refer to the dropping of the 
initial a, initial च, and initiale. If the several instances falling under these heads are 
tudied together, it will be seen that they fall under the common principle which governs 
the rule that an unaccented initial syllable is generally dropped. This phonetic rule has 
been indicated by Dr. Sir 7. 3. Bhandarkar in one cf his Wilson Phildlogical Lectures, 
(Vide Journal Bombay Asiatic Society, Vol. XVII, Part II ५.०. 1889, P.145). However, 
it is perhaps necessary for Dr Teasitori to deal with each head separately under the system 
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EAYATHA. 
Ante, p. 20 K.P, T., in his attempt to flad 
be Kdyatha, and that if Kéyatha or Kdyathan, which 


he is told means ‘papers,’ ‘records,’ in Telugu, 


ethnic origin of Kiyatha will be set at rest. ; 
the Dravidian languages is clearly 9 loan-word and 


Urdu it is bdgas and in Hindi Riged. All theese 
word for paper, kdgadh. According to Buhler! 
the use of paper in India waa introduced by the 
Muhammadans after the 12th century A.D. Is 
is true that paper was an invention of the Chinese, 


who are said to have firat a properly felted 
paper of vegetable fibro in A. D. 105. But it 
does not seem to have been largely used in India 
until the Mughal period. It is said that the 
Arabs began to manufacture paper in A. D. 751, 
and that they learned the art from the Chinese 
and communieated it to Europe." 

It will thua be seen that the word for paper in 


consequently it is not likely to afford much help 
to K. ए, T. in setting the question of the ethnic 


origin of Kiyastha at rest. 
As several! Purdsas contain accounts of the 


much older than the 12th century, after which, 
it is said, the use of paper was introduced into 
India by the Muhammadans. 
BiaxoaLone, 
190) Oetober 1914. 


NOTES AND वतर, 


In yol. xiii, p.223, and ante, p.16, references are 
made to a scandalous tale told by De Lait about 
Shihjahin and his daughter Jehiniri, which was 
repeated by Peter Mundy. Mundy had a similar 
tale to tell about Nirmahal:— 

“The King [Jehingir) being incensed sgainst 
him [Prince Khurram, afterwards Shihjahin] on 
some ooonsiona (and as they aay, for haveinge too 
secrett familiaritie with Nooremoholl) , hee fledd 
and stood out in Rebellion to the day of the Kings 
death” [vol. II. p. 106, ed. Temple]. Mundy was 
writing in 1632 and was evidently repeating 4 


9 Indian Palewography, § 37 त. 
3 His mother was, however, the deughter of Hija Bihiri Mal Kechbwiha 


3 Antiquities of India by L, D. Barnett, pp. re india by 1D Barnett, pp. 200 on 3, 230, 


story told by Finch in 1610 (Purchas, vol, IV, p.57, 
Maclehose ed.), when describing Lahor, Finch’'s 


story runs thus:—“ Past the Sugar Gong [gdon, 
village, market) is a faire Meskite (masjid, mosque] 
built by Shecke Fereed [Shekh Farid); beyond it 
(without the Towne, in the way to the [Shilam4r] 
Gardens) is a faire monument for Don Sha [Sultio 
Daniyal} his mother, one of Acebar [Akbar] his 
wivea, with whom it = said Sha Selim [Shih Salim, 
afterwards Jahingir] had to do {her name wea 
Immacqu? Kelle {Andrkall) , or Pormgranate ker- 
nell), upon notice of which the King caused her 
to be inclosed quicke [alive] within a wall in her 
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a) tin] poo iver ann wih Regs iw writing 
from Lahor in 1819, when Anfrkall’s story wee 
fresh, got it more or less right, but by Mundy’s 


Moholl (mahal, palace ] , where shee dyed: and the 
King in token of his love commands a sumptuous 
Tombe to be built of stone in the midst of ॐ foure- 
square Garden richly walled, with ७ gate, and 
































he hath willed to be wrought in workes of gold, ted to ® lady of still greater fame in the noxt 


with # large faire Jounter [chauntrd, chabdird, | Feperation and closely connected with Lahor. It is 
garden-pavilion, summer-house) with roomes Over quite possible that the scandal told of Shihjahiin 


head. Note that most of these monuments which T and his daughters, usually of Jahfnird, the most 
mention, are of such Inrgeness, that if they famous, but alo, aa Mundy's statement proves 


were otherwise contrived, would have roome to | (vol. IL. p.203), of Chomanl Begam, is @ mere 


passing on of # well known tale to a third genera- 
tion. 

1 may add that when I was in the Panjab about 
“to the days of Ranjit Singh in the early years of 
the 19th century, and as ordinarily told was to the 
effect that during = procession she was seen to 
smile et a man in the crowd. This was reported to 
the great Sikh ruler, who had ber immured alive 
then and there, A seerch for the male culprit 
revealed him ss her brother, whereon Ranjit Singh 
in great remoree built the magnificent tomb to 
her memory which is now the pro-Cathedral 
at Lahor, And this in spite of the tomb 
centuries old. 

The Lahore Gazetteer version of the story of 


hold.” 

The tomb of the unfortunate Andrkall haa be- 
come famous in modern times aa the pro-Cathedral 
of the Christians at Labor after the British occups- 
tion. The note in the Gazetterr of the Lahore Dist. 
rict, 1883-4, p. 187, rane thas:— 

“Anarkulli’s tomb, now the station church anid 
pro-Cathedral derives ita name from Andricali, tho 
title given to Nidire Begam or Sharifu'n-nissi, 0 
favourite slave girl of the Emperor Akbar, who, 
being suspected of the offence of returning > amile 
edifice waa erected by Jahinglr [1Akbar) in A.D 
1600, and the marble tomb, which once stood 
beneath the central dome, but is nowin o side 
chamber, beara the following Persian inscrip- 


५ Andrkall identifying her with Nidira Begam and the 

AR! gor man bd: binam rie yir-<-khesh rd, vague title Sharifu'n-nissl (Chief among women) 

Ta goydmat shukr gayam Kirdigdr khesh rd. seems to drag in yet another imperial lady of 

Ah! could I behold the face of my beloved once | the time, closely connected with Lahor. She was 

more, the daughter of Sultan Parviz, a eon of Jahiingir, 

I would give thanks unto my God unto the day and waa married to her first cousin, Dari Shikoh, 
of rewurrect'on,” 


the eldest son of Shihjahin, also a son of Johin- 
gir. She was buried by the tomb of Mijn Mir, 


Jabingir died at RAjourl in Kashmir in 1627, | 
expressing a wish to be buried at Lahor, which 


was religiously carried out by Nirmahal. She ARO क 
erected 9 mausoloum to him at Shihdara, near | All these considerations seem to point to extr 


Labor, io 1637, chee to ee 
Labor + Close to which she tales about the great ones of Indian history.* 


elave of one of the Emperors, who came to a tragical end in» fashion not uncommon in Mughal days. 
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THE HISTORY OF THE NAIK KINGDOM OF MADURA. 
ष ४. RANGACHARI, MA., 1.71, MADRAS 
“HAPTER III. 
Secriox VIL 

प्रप ए Viivanatha and his minister ithe Polygar system on a definite basis, they 

were also statesmanlike enough to organize a system of strong and efficient central 
administrative machinery. In this work of organizing a central government, they were 
indeed not original, They did not interfere, for example, with the absolutism of the monarch, 
or rather of his representative, the Naik; but they seem to have succeeded to a very large 
extert in establishing such a system as to impress on the ruler a certain amount of moral, 
if not logal, responsibility. He was, for instance, to place himeelf under the advice of able 
ministers and the influence of public opinion. He was to exercise his powers through six mi- 
nistera or departmental heads, who held their offices for life, unless their conduct provoked 
the displeasure of their monarch with the loss of their office. These were the Mantri or Prime 
Minister, the Dalavai*® or Commander-in-Chief, the Pradhaéni or Finance Minister, the Rirya- 
sam or Private Secretary ofthe King, the Karakkan or Accountant-General, and the Sthanapatt 
or Head of the Diplomatic Departme The Mantri, says the Manavd/a Narayata Satakam," 
was to advise the king on all affairs of State, on the proceedings to be issued und the pro- 
elamations to be made. As Mr Nelson says, the two offices of Mantri and Dalavai re- 
mained originally distinct, but in the time of Viivanatha I. they were amalgamated’? into 
one office. The great statesman Aryanatha Mudali was, as has been already mentioned, 
invested with the seals and rings of both these offices. The Dalavai thereby became the 
supreme civil and military officer of the State. Next to the king he was the greatest man 
in the country ; his voice In consequence had great weight with the king, and though the 
latter was not legally bound by his counsels, he rarely went against them. It seems 
that the office of Dalavii, the most eoveted in the State, was generally, though not uni- 
versally, held by Brahmans. At the beginning of the Naik history, it was indeed held by 
the great statesman and soldier Aryanitha Mudali, but the majority of his successors were 
Brahmans. We do not know who succeeded Aryanitha Mudali in his exalted office, on 
his death in 1600. For thirty years there is a blank. Then emerges, in the reign of 
the second builder of the Sétu, the subjugator of the Sétupati, the conqueror of Mysore, 
, the friend of the Raya, the favourite of the Naik, the hero of the Brahmans. (n his death 
about 1655 his mantle fell on his unworthy son, Siva Ramaiya, who, not wanting in the 
capacity of his father, Incked his fidelity to the _ and was consequently deservedly 
disgraced and, we may be sure, dismissed. The next Dalavai, Litgaons Naik, was, as his 
name shews, a Toltiya. A very troublesome and ambitious individual, he was the source 
of ey eS every domestic plot and the instigator of every foreign invasion in the early part of 











@ Dal (Canarese)—army- Dalardi therefore 

sometimes translated sa Minister, Regent, ९८ See Wilk’s Mysore, I, p. XI foot-note. 

ॐ See the O.H. MSS. Vol. Il, appendix for some extracts from this work There iso very cheap 
‘Tamil edition available in the bazaars for > penny. Bee also Rais. Catal, Vol, [11 and Madura Manual. 

st See his Modura Afanual, | 
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Chokkanatha’s reign, and his fidelity had to be secured by his daughter's marriage with 
the king. His successor Veikata Krishnaiya, the hero of the Tanjore War and the des- 
troyer of the Tanjore Naik Dynasty, was 4 Brahmen : so also was his successor, the acute 
Givindappaiya, whose diplomacy rescued Chokkanatha from his Muszalman oppressor 
Rustam Khan, though his valour could not prevent the foreign dominance over the land 
and the consequent dismemberment of the kingdom. Proceeding to the regency of 
Mafigammél, we find that she had for her Daljavai, the Brahman Narasappaiya, whose 
strong administration and sound policy have extorted the reluctant admiration of the 
Jesuits themselves, His successor Achchaya, the alleged lover and ruiner of the queen, 
was also a Brahman. The Dalavais of Vijayaraiga Chokkanitha, a succession of dishonest 
and unscrupulous men, who took advantage of the king's religious tendency to deceive 
him and enrich themselves, were all members of the Brahmanical caste,—the unjust and 
cruel Kastari Rafga, the avaricious Naravappaiya who appropriated the pay of the army, 
and the greedy Veikata Raghavacharya, who acquired untold riches, and who, in the reign 
of Minakshi, wpset the balance of parties by joining Baigira Tirumala and thus preci- 
sion of the Naiks from Madura, the exiled Baigiru Tirumals and his son once again chose 
for the honourable, but now barren, post of Dalavai, from the descendants of the great 
Aryanatha Mudaliars, the Dalavai Mudaliars of the later Carnatic history, whose opulence 
and influence in the Tinnevelly districts have not died out even to-day. It will be thus acen 
that the vast majority of the Dajavais were Brahmans. It was Brahmanical valour that 
mainly saved the kingdom from internal raids and external dangers. It was the Brahmanical 
statesmanship that ensured the efficiency of administration and the security of the people. 
It was unfortunately the want of Brahmanical support or loyalty, again, that led to the 
growth of factions and the conquest of the country by the Muhammadans The Dalavii 
thus was the most responsible officer in the State. In many respects he was ita pivot. On 
his vigilance depended the amooth administration of the kingdom, and on his bravery 
its security from invasion or rebellion. All the affairs of State, internal and external, were 
under his general control or direction, Questions of war and peace, of the issue of cus- 
tomary laws, of official honours and privileges, he discussed with the king. The author of 
the Madura Manwal surmises that the Mantrior Dalavai was purely an advisory officer, 
and had no share in the actual administration of the realm. According tohim, the 
Dalavai's power depended more on the wisdom of his counsels and the force uf his per- 
nality than on the actual amount of executive power constitutionally or customarily 
attached to his office. He was a general supervising officer—the officer who laid down the 
general policy of the State, and had no charge of any definite department of administration 
Nor is it difficult toexplain this. The Dalavdi was the supreme military 0 of the 
realm and had to be frequently away from the capital. He could not, in consequence, 
take a direct: part in the administration. Nevertheless, as the king's general adviser, he 
could exert his influence from anywhere in the kingdom, and his stay in the camp could 
not have resulted, in case he was a strong man, in the decline of his authority in the court, 
The Pradhani®* was the head of the department of finance, looking after the inci- 
dence and collection of revenue. It is difficult to define the exact nature of his relation 
with the Kanakkan or Accountant. The latter was, most probably, only engaged in the 


ऋ चया 











~~ छ्‌ छर in vain tried to frame a euccession list of the Pradhinis in the Niik (व, or that of 
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the royal treasury. On the Pradhani devolved the difficult and important duties of deter- 
the machinery for its collection ; while the duties of the Kanakkan were confined to the 
narrow task of checking accounts and maintaining the balance-sheet The one had neces- 
sarily to be a statesman, acquainted with the social and economic of 
country, the movement of prices, the nature of the season, the character of the harvest, 
and the enduring power of the people The other was merely a mathematician, skilful in 
the manipulation of figures and the maintenance of statistics. 

The Sthanapati was « highly important officer, and had the charge of foreign affairs. 
Aso rule he stayed in the capital, but on emergeacies he used to lead any embassy to 
foreign courts. The qualifications of the Sthinapati were indeed numerous. He had 
to be a careful observer, a fine speaker, a skilful diplomatist, o student of customs and . 
etiquette, a man of polished behaviour and enticing personality He had, under his con- 
trol, an army of spies and agente, detective officers and confidential reporters, who 
camps of foreign kings, of the viceroys and governors, and of the Polygars and vassal 
chiefs. It was through the spies that the king became acquainted with events of his king- 
dom, and the regular reports of the officers played a less important part than the commu- 
nications of these secret agents. It was a system, of course, hardly conducive to that 
strict confidence which should exist between the king and his deputies or vassals. An 
atmosphere of distrust and suspicion thus pervaded the whole administration, and while 
it was successful in keeping the timid in the paths of honesty and duty, it rightly wound- 
ed the self-respect, and excited the displeasure, of many an honest servant of the king. 
But a despotism without an extensive system of espionage is, a5 the world’s history shows, 
an impossible phenomenon. 

The kingdom was divided, for administrative purposes, into provinces which were 
ruled by governors appointed by the Karta, It is difficult to say whether the governors 
held their offices for life or foro period. Evidently there was no rule on the subject and 
the duration of a governor's tenure of power depended on the Karta’s will, At any rate 
no governor, even though he might have been governor for life, seems to [६.४९ been 
able to legally transfer his suthority to his descendants, though the 02८ citary 
principle was not without ita influence. The Governor was also the commander-in-chief 
of the Province or Simai, thus combining in h‘s hands both civil and military powers. 
The importance, area and resourees of the provinces were not the same throughout the 
kingdom. Some had by their situation, their riches or their population, 8 epecial import- 
ance, and had rulers, in consequence, who were invested with special dignity and rank. 
The exact number of the Provinces ‘or Simais into which the kingdom was divided is not 
known, but it is certain that there were at least seven cf them. These were Satyamatga- 
lam inthe northern frontier, Céimbatore, Din igul, Trichinopoly or rather Mayspparai, 
Madura, Srivilliputtir or Najumacdalam, and Tinnevelly. Of these, Madura and Trichin- 
nopoly were the nominal and real capitals of the kingdom and ¢eem to have been under 
the direct administration of the king, guided by an officer named Sarrddhikari. Of the 
other provinces the governors of the turbulent district of T innevelly and the frontier dis- 
trict of Satyamaigalam seem to have occupied a comparatively high rank Just as a 
effcient administration into districts, ta’uks 





modern province is divided, for the cake of 
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and villages, so the Simai or Province of the Naik kingdom was divided into Nadus, and 
the Na7us into gramas or villages. The villages were distinguished by the various termi- 
nations of ar, pajti, kudi, kuruchchi, maagalam, ete. An aggregate of villages formed 
a Naiu, and an aggregate of NijusaSimai. At the head of each of these was a royal 
officer who looked after the collection of the revenue, watched perhaps the movements 
of the Polygars, and watched over the other local interests of the Karta, The revenue 
officer of the villages was under the control of the officer of the Nadu and the latter 
in his turn under the Provincial Governor. Most probably the Governor was under the 
direct control of the Pradhani, the’finance minister. The head of each political division 
was not only a revenue officer, but had perhaps to look after other things,—for example 
the muster of the local levies at the instance of the governor, the supervision of temple 
affairs, the supervision of the police arrangements in the villages and roads made by the 
kavalgars or royal servants, and go on. At the bottom of the political divisions was of 
course the village. It was the smallest administrative unit, and was an independent, 
miniature state, leading an isolated, self-sufficient existence. The Karta’s officers rarely 
interfered in it, except in times of war and of harvest, when the Ambalahiran collected 
the tax through the Kanakkupillai or Village Accountant. The officers of a Griama—the 
Mauiakar or Patel, the Accountant, the Talayari, and others were elected by the assembled 
people—the Mahajana assembly of the village—which thus enjoyed a form of self- 
government as simple as it was effective, 

Just as a modern ney has in its midst, native states, the Naik Simai had, in 
the midst of government territory, indigenous kingdoms, The rulers of these paid their 
tribute either to the governor of the province or to the Karta direct. In the vast majority 
of cases they seem to have paid it to the Kanakkan, probably with Pradhani's knowledge, 
at the time of the New-year, or the Mahdnavami™ festival, when they had necessarily to 
attend the Karta’s tolu, inthe capital, The indigenous kings to have been, in military 
matters, entirely subordinate to the Governor. For it was at his instance that they had 
to muster their troops, They had to accompany him as his lieutenants during distant 
campaigns, In regard to their correspondence with the central government I am unable 
to say whether they had to proceed through the Governor, or had the power to send their 
despatches direct, But all the chronicles clearly say that they had Sthanapatis to repre- 
sent them in Madura or Trichinopoly, and it is not improbable that, insome matters at 
least, they dealt directly with the central government. Unfortunately we ore unable to 
say, owing to want of materials, in what respects they had direct dealings with the govern- 
ment at Madura and in what respects with the provincial governors. Asa whole, the re- 
lations between the Karta or his provincial representative and the vassal chiefs were cordial. 
The frequent mention of the Karta’s grants in the territory of the latter, or of granta by 
the chief himself for the merit of the Karta, of hunting excursions in which both took part, 
and of similar events, proves that ordinarily there was a relation of harmony and mutual 
good-will, 

Next in dignity to the indigenous kings were the Polygars, whose duties and responsi bili- 
ties have been already described. It is sufficient to say that they, so far as they had to do 








ॐ This was at any rato tho case in Vijsyenagar, It is highly probable that the Naik kings of 
Madura adopted the same plan. | 
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with the people who lived in their estates, did not differ in any respect from the Karta him- 
self. They were called by their people Réja. Their residence was styled palace Their court 
was also dignified by the name of कष्या, They could, like the Kartaat Madura convene a 
kolu on ceremonial occasions, and receive amall gifts from the people. They lived, aso 

rule, in fortified villages. They had the dignities and paraphernalia of royalty. Jn short, 
in their estates they were all in all, It seems they had even the power of life-and-death. 

The chief judge, the supreme revenue manager, the commander, and the administrator of 
the Pilayam, the Polygar was truly a miniature king. As the peliceman of the neighbour- 

ing royal territory he had an even greater influence. In relation to the Karta at Madura, 

he was a tributary chief. It seems he paid one-third of his revenue as tribute, besides contri- 
buting a quota of troops in accordance with his dignity and rank among the Polygars. For, 

different Polygars had different areas of land and so different degrees of power. Some could 

construct, as I have slready pointed out, stone forts, while others could not. Some had more 

imposing paraphernalia, Some might be placed above their brother chiefs in recognition of 

their service to the State. The chief of Kasnivadi, for example,"4 was the head of the 15 

Polygars of Dindigul Simai ; and 95 such he had the right of leading the van in the royal army 

Real se-vice was sometimes rewarded with the honour of being the bodyguard of the Karta. 

Manuscripts say that the Polygars had their own officers for the internal administration of . 
their estates. They seem to have hada Servédhikari or Diwan; a Karwar; ete, to help 
them in the collection of revenue, the maintenance of the police, and soon. In their 
estates also, as in royal territory, the village was self-sufficient and independent. 

From all this it is evident that the Naik kingdom was divided into Simais, petty 
kingdoms and Pajayams, Nadus, Magdnas (a collection of a few villages) and villages. There 
was thus a certain plan or organization of the administrative system, But there was a 
futal weakness in it, There was a lamentable lack of efficiency. As Wilks points out, the 
eontral authority was weak and provincial chieftains always tended to become independent 
kings, The strength of imperial unity (Madura, in fact, seemed to be an Empire 
rather than a kingdom,) depending more on the character of the monarch or Karta thnn 
on the system of government. If he was a strong man the vassals were willing, for their 
own sakes, to pay allegiance ; if not, they flouted the royal viceroy or representative, 
withheld tribute, oppressed their subjects with impunity, and warred with their neighbours 
without check. And yet the central government was far more attracted by the barren 
laurels of foreign wars than by the safer and even more indispensable work of internal 
organization. Foolish ond presumptuous, the Kartas cared more for a showy and 
enterprising armed engagement with a foreign powe-: than for a strong, sound constitution 
based on popular welfare and imperial responsibility. Even Vijayanagar suffered under this 
defect. ‘The external apearance,” says Wilks, “of the general government was brilli- 
ant and imposing; its internal organization feeble and irregular ; foreign conquest was a 
more fashionable theme than domestic finance at the court of Vijayanagar."** The Naik 
kingdom suffered from the same cause of weakness Again and again the State was engag- 
ed in wars with Mysore, with Tanjore, with the Muhammadans and so on, The MS, his- 
tories are full of these wars, as we have already seen ; but they are completely silent in 


* Fen the Genealogical Account of the Kansivdji Chiefs pa ee ha 
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regard to the governmental machinery or system of administration. Where they speak of 
internal politics, they speak only of Polygar risings, and these are eloquent testimony of 
the want of system in the then administration 

Another source of weakness wa; the doubtful system of inheritance which then pre- 
vailed, “The Hindoo system of policy, jurisprudence and religion, affects still more strong- 
ly than any European code, the rights of hereditary succession ; but the are all 
co-heira; and the faint ‘distinction in favour of the eldest son is limited by the express 
condition, that he shall be worthy of the charge. But unbappily there is nothing #0 
diffeult to determine as the relative worth of opposing claiments ; and in the pretensions 
to royclty, the douhle question of divine favour and superior merit must, in spite of reason, 
be decided by the sword.”*¢ Hence the frequent disputes and wars of succession. In 
the Naik kingdom the problem of fraternal jealousy and ambition was evidently os pres- 
sing as in the more ancient Hindu State; but it seems that an earnest and sincere attempt 
to solve it was made, and with a fair degree of success, by the Naik kings. They generally — 
appointed their brothers or rivals to responsible offices in the empire, and reserved the 
dignified station of Chinna Dorai, or second in power, to the immediately younger brother. 
That is why we find some of the MSS. mentioning two rulers at once. It is also evident that 
sometimes both the rulers had the same status, that is, jointly inherited the throne. The 
position of the dual kings who immediately followed Kumara Krishrappa seems to have 
been of this nature. But as a rule, there was only one Karfa; the Chinna Dorai was his 
younger brother, not necessarily his heir ; and he could ascend the throne only in caze his 
elder brother left no son to inherit his crown end title, This arrangement had a whole- 
some result. It gratified the ambition of a strong brother by enabling him to serve 
the State faithfully. It ensured the loyalty of ४ dangerous person, -a possible centre 
of intrigues and a source of succession plots. But the arrangement was not always @ 
success, as it did not sometimes satisfy the ambition of a brother, and as it gave rise to 
two other difficulties, Was the Chinna Dorai the heir to the throne when the 
reigning king left an illegitimate son, or was he not? Again, was his claim valid whe. | 
the king’s widow adopted a son and supported his candidature | Both these questions arose 
in the Naik history, On the death of Tirumal Naik, for instance, there was a dispute 
between his younger brother, the Chinna Dorai Kumara Muttu, and his illegitimate son Muttu 
Alakadri, The courtiers were in favour of the latter and eventually secured the allegi- 
ance of the late Chinna Dorai by the gift of a large tract of land, The second question 
arose after Vijaya Raiga Chokkanitha’s death in 1731, His queen Minakshi adopted a 
boy and crowned him, but he was opposed by Baigiru Tirumals, her husband's cousin and 
second in power, It was this dispute that led, as we shall see, to Muhammadan 
interference and the extinction of the Naik dynasty itself, The indefinite nature of the 
law of inheritance thus caused civil wars or dangerous plots, and eventually ruined the 
dynasty itself, 





(To be continued.) 


= Wilks, Vol, I, p. 17, 23, ete Tho history of Mysore is full of disputed succession) for the throne. 
The same waa the case, though to o amaller extent, in Madura. 
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NOTES ON THE GRAMMAR OF THE OLD WESTERN RAJASTHANI 
WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO APABHRAM@GA AND 
TO GUJARATI AND MARWARL 
BY Ds. L. P. TESSITORI, UDINE, ITALY. 
(Continued from p. 105.) 

The clue to the right explanation is given by the absolute construction of the past 
participle, which bas been dealt with under § 128, (2). Past participles used absolutely m 
the locative case are very frequent in Apabhramea. The samé practice has been retaine! 
by the Old Western Rajasthani and by most of the cognate vernaculars, It is from such 
locative absolute participles that the Ok! Western Rajasthani conjunctive participle in 
*j has derived, through ° इ being contracted into र, much in the same way a4 in the 
case of instrumental forms in °i (See §§ 10, (3), 53, 59). Thus from क्वा (the 

locative from keriu), the conjunctive participle kori was originated,“ 

By comparing the examples of absolute locative past participles given under § 128, (2), 
with the examples of conjunctive participles given under the present head, one cannot fail 
to notice that the latter are formed from past participles in * iw, whereas the former are 
formed either from past participles in ° yaii or from past participles in = aii that are not 
derived from the stem of the present. This possibly explains why the ones were 
contracted into *i and the others were not, = ii possessing a stronger tendency towards 
contraction than = क. Thus, in the following examples from 4di C., ° ii, to avoid con- 
traction, was turned into ° ai 

pacal dhara kara “ Having cooked, eat!“ (p, 85) 

earasa piérai thayai "८ An year having been completed " (p. 106) 

(Cf. the case of singular feminine locetives and instrumentals in ` ai (from * 1) Kke 
mugatai from mugati, vidhai from रक्तक etc.). 

The correctness of my view is further corroborated : 

(1) By the locative postpositions nai, kari (from bari-i) being added to the conjunctive 
participle, « fact which cannot be explained unless by admitting that the latter is also a 
locative form. It is noteworthy that in some modern vernaculars the entire form kanaj 
(from which, according to my derivation (ई 71, (2), nai is > curtailment) has survived as an 

ppendage to the conjunctive participle. Cf Mewari -kne (Kellogg, Hindi Grammar, 
§ 498), Baghelkhandi kandi and Naipali kana 

(2) By the analogy of the cognate vernaculars, which also use the past participle 
absolutely to give the meaning of the conjunctive participle. To confine myself to a single 
but very comprehensive case, I may cite the example of Hindi, where absolute participles 
inflected in °e ( च ° छह = *a-hi, possibly a locative) are common enough, A number of 
illustrations will be found in Kellogg's Hindi Grammar, § 754 (2). In the Old Baiswari of 
Tulasi Dasa, such absolute participles are very frequent and they are used exactly im the 
same funétion of the conjunctive participle of Modern Hindi. Take the following 
examples 

kachuka kala bite saba bhai | bade bhaye “ A short time having elapsed, all the 
brothers grew big” (Rimacaritamdnasa, 98) 
41 I: some fow cases, the Old Western Raéjasthinl conjunctive participle might be traced back to an 
original instrumental as well, and all the more 20 as the instrumental ia on the whole identical in form 


with the locative, Cf. the following passage from Day, v 
kisat karamj -kari majhe -rahai 6 phala hayd “ kip krévid mame dam phalam jitam ? 
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saniaya cuke puni ka pachilane “ Once the proper time is over, what is the use of 
regretting १ "" (Ibid., i, 261); . : 

(5) By the evidence of such Naipali conjunctive participles as gai (-kana) from janu 
“To go,” and bhai (-kana) from hunu “To be” (Kellogg, Op. cit., § 521), which afford the 
the past participle and not from the verbal root 

§ 132. The ¢onjunotive participle is used im combination with verbs like sakavad 
“'To be able,” java “To go,” nakhavad “To throw away,” rahavad “ To remain,” ete., 
tc form potentials and Intensives. Such s construction of the conjunctive participle is 
in “ana occurring i. the Jains Mahfrastri of Dharmadisa’s Ucaesamdlé. To account for 
the Old Western RAjasthini employing the eonjunctive participle in “i (an original 
locative) in this connection, we need but refer to the Sanskrit, where the verb \/ {०६ is 

navi nisari sakai “ Cannot come out ` (P. 53) 

hall kima jai sakad “ How could I go” (P. 501) 

holi na sakai “ Cannot speak " (Yog. ii, 70) 

sakii agi nivari “Fire can be averted ' (Indr. 9}, in which last example sakavad is used 
passively exactly like ¢akyate in Sanskrit. 

Examples of intensives are : 

trayi jai “ Goes to pieces ” (Bh. 74) 

aneka varasa vahi gay? “ Many years passed away” (Dd. 5) 

te chidra mili gayati “The hole close up” (Dd. 8) 

disodisat ad@-li nAkhyaii “ Waa blown up into all directions '' (Dd. 9) 

jot rahiw ^ Remained locking on " (P. 289) 
yf 602, 1) | 

६ 133. The gerundive is formed by adding to the verba: root the termination - iraii 
> ~ च्वि, Apabhramca has - evvoii, - ieveaii and possibly also = - evaii (cf. - end), from 
Sanskrit ®- eyyakab (See Pischel’s Prakr. Gramm., §§ 254,570). It is a real participium 
neceasitatis and ia used like an adjective in ugreement with the subject. Examples are 

eka barivaii upéya “ A means must be adopted" (7 - 18) 

maharaii aparadha khamivaii “ Let my offence be forgiven (Adi 0.) 

hinwa na karavi = Injury should not be done” (Yog. i, 21) 

aneri kalatra varjavi “ Another's wife should ve avoided (Ibid., ii, 76) 

asatyapanil ततव ^ Falsehood is to be abandoned " (Ibid., ii, 56) 

yatna karivl “ One must strive ” (Indr. 4) 

te dhira subhata jaziva “ They are to be regarded as strong warriors” (Ibid., 44) 

In poetry ~raii is often written for -ivad; as in: 

kita karév[a]d = One should act " (P. 96) 

thdmi dharévd 6९४ “Both should be kept at their [proper] place” (Ibid., 105) 

` { २34. The infinitive :5 formed in two different ways in Old Western Rajasthani, 
viz. : (1) by the termination -ival > -avad ; (2) ‘by the termination -ata, | 
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I need spend nu words to show that the infinitive in -ived is but the neuter of the 
gerundive, used substantively It is inflected into -ival in the instrumental, -ied in the 
oblique-genitive, and -ivai in, the locative case, and instances are also found of its “sing 
inflected in the plural accusative and instrumental 

Nom. Suxo.: pacha valivad “To turn beck" (Dag. iv) 

d3ta-ni वणाश्च “ The cleaning of the teeth ", (Ibid., iii, 3). 

Instr, उ, = avarsavdda bolavai *" By speaking ill of ` (Adi. 65) 

sical jdnival kari ^" quddha-jianena " (Bast. 68). 

Gey.-On.. Sra. (governed by postpositions) : 
ganivd-tanal kfragi nahl samartha ‘hui = Is not able to number” (Kal. 3) 
rdiri jimavitu “In consequence of eating by night ` (Yog, iii, 67) 

tcha-mahi dvivd-ni anujiid * Permission to enter therein ` (Cra.) 

dekhavé-nimatial “ In order to see’ (Dd. 7) 

Lhadiva-ni चलत ^ Desire of eating” (AdiC.) 

Loc, Sina. : kriyd karivai “In doing an action" (Mu.) ` 
unfruitful" (Up.51) ` 5 

Aco, Pius. : gikhyd -n¥ devd sahal “They bear instruction-impartings [by others)" 
(Ibid, 154). 

Insre. Puun.: ehve hareve tapa jai “ By such doings, penance is destroyed `` (Ibid, 
115), 
aneka vikatha'dika-ne bolave“ By several ways of talking, such as improper speech, etc,” 
(Ibid., 224). 

Besides being used in connection with postpositions, as shown above, the genitive 
obliqué form in -ivd is also commonly employed as an object to verba like lagavad, devad, 
pamavai, vichavai to form inchoatives, permissives, scquisitives and desideratives 

IscuoaTivE: ghara padend liga “ [They] began to demolish the building  (Kinb. 95), 

clavivd Ligaii = [He] began to reflect " (Adi C.) 
allow the pious to deviate from religion” (Crii.) # 

& वप्त : paisivé na pamal “ (He) cannot obtain entrance" (Dd. 1) 

silavd ko navi lahi ^ No one can succeed in walking ” (Tis. 2) 

Desmpenative: olhavavd vichai “ Wishes to extinguish" (Yog. ii, 82) 

jipava wichai “ Wishes to conquer ” (VYog. ui, 134) 

In the following passage from il 107, the genitive-oblique form in -ivd is also used to 

bhajivd na sakai “ Cannot break.” 

According to the statement in the Mu. (Grierson’s L, 8. I., Vol. ix, Pt. ii, p, 362)—which 
in the same is not evidenced by any example, however—, the genitive-oblique form in -ird 
may be used as an infinitive of purpose. Instances thereof are frequent enough in Old 
Western Rajasthani texts. Let me quote but a few ones, chiefly from P. = 








dharma-thaki cikari na di “The Lord does not 





“ Deg. v an instance cocurs of the accusative in —— je secutive in “od being substituted for the geaitive-oblique being substituted for the quaithre-chiiges 
form in ‘ind, to wit: ) 
morivad na wichal “ [They] do not wish to die”. 
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had tujha*? milava dviu ~I have come to meet thee" (P. 343) 
rani avyd joiva “‘ The queen went to see '' (P. 350) 

java jovad dhayd “ The people ran to see” (P. 397) 

jimava baithaii “ [He] sat down to eat" (Cal. 26). 

In the following, the genitive-o>lique of purpose is actually governed by the postposi- 
tion for the dative : 

avi kahiva-nai gayaii “ [He] went to tell every on. " (P. 544) 

The infinitive in चत seems to have been very r ve in the Old Western Rajasthani. 
The only instances thereof I have met with are ; 

rateana Laji “To take care of [17] '' (P. 57) 

telava gaya “ [They] went to summon " {ए 535, iii, 6) 

moha jipava ++ hetal “ For the purpose of conquering delusion " (F 535, iv, 3) 

dukhii phatana (कपि Ai? ^ From distress (their) heart began to break” (Cal. 209), 

In the two examples following, instead of the weak form in -aea, a strong form in 
~प 28 is used - 

वयनं ugatael (for कव) ^ gitrasyo’ dvarttapam ” (Dac., iii, 5) 

simghdsasa melhiai baisaqai ^ A seat was given for sitting '" (Cal. 109). 

The Old Western Rajasthani infinitive in -ana is identical with Apabhrames -ara = Skt. 
‘and, namely a substantive by origin. As it has not survived in Modern Gujaritf, it may 
practically be considered as a Rajasthani peculiarity. | 

3135. The noun of agency is obtained by adding -Adra to the infinitive in -ara, 
or—what is practically the same—by adding -anahdra to the root, Thus from karana 
(inf.) karavahdra (Indr, 13), from dena (inf.) denahéra (एण्ड. ii, 20) 1४ + generally used 
uninflected, especially when in the masculine, Example: 

cihu gati-nd anta-naii karanahara (Sing. mase.) = Causer of the end of the Your con- 
ditions of life "` (Cri.) 

mok-a-padwi-na denuhara (Plur. masc.) “ Granterssof the station of final emancipa- 
tion `` (F 580) 

When in the feminine, however, it is as a rule inflected into -i (-i). "Ex. 

jovasahari ^" Looker ™ (Indr. 99) 

kalesa-ni karanahdri ^ Causer of trouble" (Ibid. 38). 

The noun of agency is generally construed asa substantive, viz.jewith the genitive. In 
the following example from Fog., it seems to be exceptionally used as a verb, एड, govern- 
ing the accusative case : 

hita-nat karasahari « hitakirini " (Yog. ii, 50). 

‘ In the same MS. Fog., beside -asahara, we meet also with the terminations (-andhara), 
wnahara, anhara, which are the intermediate forms between the former and Modern Gujarati 
-anira. In Up., after vocalic roots, we have also: -nhéra, -ndhra, -nara, as in: ध 

denhara Up. 268, from the verbal root de, 

hutahru, humiru Up. 101, from the verbal root Aw. 

1 explain the termination -anahdra as having arisen from a contraction of the genitive 
form of the infinitive in -ana with the noun kara, meaning = नलः". Thus from 
Apabhranca ° pélasaha kira “Causer of protection”, we have -pélanahara “ Protector” 
((ra.), by elision of k, .aite in the same way as from Apabhramca * maha baraij (see § 83, 





© Here tugha is sufficient to show that miland क practically c-nsidered ag a subetantive 
“1t MS * jipana. 
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and ef. Pischel's Prakr. Gramm., § 434) we have mahdraii “ My”. The same may be shown 
to be the case with the cognate vernaculara, Taus the termination ~anehdrau, -anchara, 
which is common to Braja and High Hindi, is from = -asc4: Lira, namely from the oblique- 
genitive in -ahi, which is peculiar of the above-mentioned dialects, Ex. : 

Ap. * dharanahi karaii > * dharanahi(k)araii > * dharazathérai > Braja dharaneharau. 

To the same oblique-genitive in ~24i is to be traced the termination -anevalau, -anevala, 
which also occurs in both Braja and High Hindi, the only difference being in A being 
elided, instead of iransposed, and v being inserted to avoid hiatus. Ex. | 

Ap. = द्ववत्तं kéraid > = chédanearaii > Braja chddan vdrau > chddanevalau, 

Insertion of euphonic v likewise took place in Marwari, which popsesses two forms of 
the noun of agency, to wit : Micd/o and -avand/o, the former from the infinitive in -anav, 
and the latter from the infinitive in -avai. 

$ 136. The passive voice is formed by adding ij, i(y) to the root, The former of the 
two affixes is by far the less common in use, it being chiefly confined to the three verbs 
karavai, devad and levad and to a few other cases ; but it seems to be the older, and itis 
possibly from it that the latter has derived. In the materials hitherto available for the 
Apabhramca, the passive affix ijj is the only occurring, and even in the P;dkrita-Paisgala, 
where ijj is turned into ij (see Introduction), no traces are found of the affix 1. The only 
exception I know of, would be made by péviai (—Skt. pripyate, Siddhahem., iv, 306), 
provided ii is from * pdviai. The absence of passives in -fai'in the Apabhramea is the best 
argument in favour of my viewing the i(y) affix of the Old Western Riajasthini as having 
arisen from ijj > ij, and therefore having no connection with the: affix of Cauraseni and 
Migadhi. We have seen that in Old Weatera R ijasth ini j is not unfrequently changed to y 
(§ 22), and in the terminations of the precative: aje > aye; ajo > ayo (§ 120), we have 
an illustration which is very analogous to the ijai > iyai of the passive, Possibly, at the 
time of y being substituted for j in the writing, there was not a great difference in the 
unciation of the two sounds, and afterwards y came to loose its force as a 
consonant and to be employed much in the same function of the yayrufi of Jaina 
Prakrit, This explains how the 3rd sing, present passive termination -iyai was curtailed 
into -ii, y having lost its foree and @ bsing absorbed by the preceding i (Cf. $17). 
No doubt MSS. often write -fy, when they mean -ij, and s0 it is not always possible safely 
to distinguish one termination from the other. Adi ©, optionally shortens i to i. 

Modern Gujarati has i only in -ie, a 3rd sing. present passive form which is used 
in a reflexive sense 85 a substitute for the Ist plur, active (see {6 117, 137), and in all 
other cases substitutes the potential passive in @ ($140). Modern Marwari has ij. 

§ 137. From the passive root in ९}, i(y), various tenses sre formed by the same 
terminations ag in the regular active voice. Three tenses are evidenced, viz., present, 
future, and present participle 

Examples of the present passive are; 

1 in क्रः; 

kijai Mu., 2. 5 ता0. = Ap, kijjai < Skt, kriyate 

dijai Mu., P. 458 = Ap, dijjat = Skt, diyate 

lijai Mu., Kal, 18, Adi, 11, Pe, 3 < Ap, lijjat = Skt. *Liyate 

pijai Up, 96 < Ap. pijjai < Skt. piyate 
kahijai Adi, C, = Ap, kahijjai = Skt. kathyate 
pamijai Cal, 80 < Ap, pavijjai < Skt. prépya*s 
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bhogavijat Yog., iv, 89. 

In the two following, we have -j, -aj from Ap. -ajj 

khdjai Bh. 7 (Cf, khajati, § 139) < Ap, bhajjai < Skt, kAddyate 

nipajai F 535 < Ap. sippajjai < Skt. nispadyate 

2 in -iyai (-iai) : 

diyai, liyai P, < dijai, lijai (See the foregoing paragraph) 

kariyai P, 590, Cra., Dd. 5 < karijai = Ap, karijjai < Skt. kriyate 

kahiyai Cra., F 627 < hahijai (See the foregoing paregreph) 

jaiyai ए, 590, €17 < jaijai < Ap. jaijjai < Skt, *yayale “ Itur" 

joiai Adi C, < joijai <Ap. joijjai < Skt. *dyotyate “ Videtur"** 

ganiyai Adi, 32 

bhaniyai F 663, 55 

ramiyai P, 244, 

3 in ~ : 

Larii Bh. 32, Indr. 4 < kari{y)ai (§ 17) = karijai 

dharit Bh. 7 = dhari(y)at < dharijai 

kahii F 715, i, 10 vévii Dag, iv 

janit Bh. 93 karévii F 722. 

As already stated § 136, Adi 0. often has -iai. Ex. : mariai, jotai kahiai, pajiai, for 
méri(y)ai, joi(y)ai ete. A passive, in which the original y element isno longer visible, is 
disai (P. 185, 479), from Apabhrames disai = Skt, dreyate 

The passive compound present 15 formed by the addition of chai in the same way 
as the active (§ 118). Ex.: kahiai chai (Adi ©.) 

In the MSS. I have seen, I have found evidence only of the 3rd person singular 
and plural of the present passive, The former is of course much more common, and 
it is employed in a variety of meanings, and quite often cor 1 impersonally in 
substitution for all persons. It is used in the potential meaning in ; 

jipti sukhi kari “Can be easily subdued ` (Indr. 71) 

ह kaca -ni syii kariyai “ What oan be done with this glass 1” (Dd. 5) ; 

in the imperative meaning in 

havai chadijai gima ^" Let us now leave [this] village” (Cal. 12) 

kijai para-ghari hima “ Let us serve in a stranger's house”. (f6id,) ; 

in the conditional meaning in ¢ 
pachima-dist milkiyai “‘ As, if one were to throw a yoke into the Eastern end of the 
Ocean, and the peg thereof into the Western quarter. = . = . © (Dd,8); 

in the gerundive meaning in : 

syii ch¥dii “ What should be abandoned?” (Pr, 2). 

sya dhyati ‘“ What should be meditated upon 1" (Ibid. 19). 

In the two examples quoted above to illustrate the imperative meaning, we have 
a clear instance of how the impersonal passive may be used in substitution for the lst 
person plural, Take two other examples from P 

eka jiva dpiyai prabhati “ [We] shall deliver [to you] a [living] being [every] 
morning” (P. 405) 
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célaii jaiyat “Come, let us go!" (P, 617) 

Now, this employment of the impersonal passive to give the meaning of the 185 
plural of the active, is particularly important inasmuch as it is therefrom that the 
hitherto unexplained Gujarati termination for the Ist plural present indicative (see § 117) 
has ० 4. Only contract dpiyai into dpie in the last-but-one quotation above, 
and you will practically. see how easily Gujarati could substitute the impersonal passive 
for the 1st plural of the present active. Probably, the chief reason that lead to the 
substitution ia the necessity of establishing « visible distinction between the terminations 
of the lst and 2nd persons plural, which in Old Western Rajasthani differ only in that 
the former is nasalized and the latter not, and which in Modern Gujarati, if they were 
both regularly contracted into -0, could no more be distinguished from one another 
It is out of the same reason, I think, that Marwari contracts -ai into -d ($§ 11 (5), 117), 
and Gujarati for the ist person plural of the future employs the weak form -i instead 
«f the strong *~, 

Examples of the Old Western Rajasthani impersonal passive, used in substitution 
for other persons than the Ist plural, are 

ramfyai difi divasa nai rai “ | indulge in game day and night ” (P, 244) 

sii kariyai kik’ jaiyai havai “ What am I todo [and] where am I to go now"? 


(P, 590) 
te dhérala-nai diyai dikha “'To that rascal [he] gives the initiation " (P. 280) 


much” (P. 407) 

tedi Qa diyai chai mina ‘“ Having summoned the camel, [they] honour [him] ” 
(P, 479). 

§ 138. Examples of the future passive are : 

1 ij: 

पन्नं “ It will be done” (Adi (;.} 

jaijasi “ Ibitur” (Ibid.) 

lijisyai “ It will be taken” (Jbid,) 

2 in 8; 

kahisyai, kahisii “It will be said” (F 555, Cra,) 

bolisit ‘* It will be told” (Dag. V, 100) 

vakhanisyai “It will be described ” (Cra ) 

poribhavisiu “ You will be overcome " (Up. 18) 

pamisyai = They will be obtained " (३०९६ 96). 

In the two examples following the 3rd singular form is used in the impersonal 
construction, quite in the same way as the 3rd singular present passive : 

marisii = [Every one] shall have to die” (Up. 205) 

mimé kima jivieii kahaii * 0 uncle | tell [us] how we shall live |" (२. 383) 

$ 139. Examples of the present particlp's passive are: 

1 in ij: 

lijatad -" Being ta’zen ” (Set. 55) 

aevijalai “ Being attended upon ™ (Adi ©.) 

pijatai; hited “‘ Being drunk ` (Up. 96) 
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The following is in 4j, from Apabhrar¢a ajj: 

khajati “‘ Being eaten up" = Ap. *khajjanti (= Skt, kAddyamand) 

2m i: 

कवते Adfai “ Being known" (Sast. $1) 

nikhiiu कच्छः “ Being fully surrounded by " (Dag. X) 

piditu “ Being tormented” (Yog, ii, 79) 

maritu अ “‘ Being beaten” (Yog. ४, 26) 

musitati ^ Being stolen” (Sagt. 5) 

A survival of the present participle passive in Gujarati is joitu, from joie < OWK. 
joiyai < joijat (See § 137) 

§ 140, The potential passive has since long been recognized 8. causative that 
has assumed a reflexive or passive meaning. See the arguments and illustrations 
produced by Dr. Hoernle, $ 434 of his Gaudian Grammar. In Old Western Rajasthani, the 
potential passive root is obtained by adding 4 to the root of the active verb, and it is 
conjugated in exactly the same way as the latter, An important feature of this passive 
is that it generally implies a potential sense, though in the course of time it has gone 
gradually loosing its original peculiar meaning, and nowadays Gujarati employs it simply 
in the ordinary passive sense. The development of the potential 71651111 from the 
causative may be explained easily, and is well illustrated by the example following : 

chelaréi nahi pariked-nai jana (Adi C.) *‘ He, who is skilled in the art of testing 
(gold], does not allow himself to be deceived(by brass] > . . cannot be deceived [bybrass].” 

Other illustrations of the use of the potential passive in Old Western Eajasthani are 

Present : samudra parii dohilu péréi “The ses can difficultly be filled with wate 
(Indr. 62) 

sarva papa-mala—thaki mukai “[They] can be (or are) released from all impurity 
of sin” (F 576, 67) 1 

tumhé abhakeyja ~कं kahivaya “ You are reckoned amongst [those animals, whose 
flesh] is not to be eaten” (ए. 493) 

thiu garadhaii क्वण] haedi mina "| पह] has grown old and can no [longer] kill 
fishes” (ए, 379), in which last example Aandi is used impersonally, much after the way 
of the passive proper. 

Forure : naraka-rapiy[a) vaigvdnara-mihi pacdiei " [Thou] -wilt be roasted in 
the fire of hell” (Indr. 76) 

PRESEST PARTICIFLE ; visoya-sukha dja-i lagai mikala nathi ‘‘ Sensual enjoyments 
cannot yet be discarded” (Indr. 10). 

§ 141. Causals may be divided into four classes, to wit : 

1. Causals formed by lengthening the radical vowel. Looking at their general 
meaning, these would be better called ‘‘tranitives"’, but, since they have originated 
from the Sanskrit habit of lengthening the radical vowel to form the causal, terming 
them a3 causais is more correct from the point’of view of historical grammar. 
itérai "^ Lays down” (Adi C.), from काचः “ Alights " 
padai * Throws down” (Up. 180, Dd, 2), from padal 


(To be continued, ) 
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BAUDDHA VESTIGES IN KANCHIPURA = 
BY 7. A. GOPINATHA RAO, M. A; TRIVANDRUM. 

Kaiichipura (Conjeevaram) is ons of the seven most ancient and famous cities of 
India ; it ia mentioned in the Mahabhashya of Patafijali, whose age is placed by scholars 
somewhere about the middle of the 4th century before tho Christian era, Besides being 

emarkable asa beautiful city, Kafichipura was always a great seat of learning. In it dwelt 
men of various religious persuasions and schools of different systems of philosophies. The 
Védic professors lived side by side with the professors of non-Védic philosophies, such as 
the Jaina and the Bauddha. That all these religions were equally treated by the ancient 
kings may be inferred from the fact thatthe early Pallava rulers of the Toodai-magdalam 
assumed such names as Buddhavarman, Skandavarman and Paramesvaravarman—names 
which perhaps indicated the sects to which they individually belonged. We are at present 
concerned with the period of Bauddha dominancy at Kajfichfpura, and therefore let us 
confine our attention to Buddhism and the Banddha vestiges found in and around 

Yuan Chwang states that, when he visited Kan-chi-pu-lo (Kafichipura), it was about 
thirty li in cireuit, “ The region had a rich fertile scil ; it abounded in fruits and flowers and 
yielded precious substances. The people were courageous, thoroughly trustworthy, and 
public-spirited, and they esteemed great learning; in their written and spoken language 
they differed from * Mid-India.’ There were more than 100 Buddhist monasteries with above 
10,000 Brethren all of the Sthavira School. The Déva Temples were 80, and the majority 
belonged to the Digambaras. This country had been frequently visited by the Buddha, and 
king Aédka hed erected topes at the various spots where the Buddha had preached and 
admitted members into hit order, The capital [Kafichfpura, of the Ta-lo-pi-tu or Driivida 
country] was the birth-place of Dharmapila Pisa!, who waa the eldest son of the high 
official of the city. = = . . Not far from the south of the capital was a large 
monastery whith was a rendezvous for the most eminent men of the country. Tt bad an 
Aika tops above 100 feet high, where the Buddha had once defeated Tirthakas by preach- 
ing, and had received many into hiscommunion. Near it were traces of a sitting-place 
and exercise-walk of the four Past Buddhas,”? Thus we gather from the testimony of this 
eye-witness that Kaiichipura not only had a large Baddha population but many places of 
public worship in the 7th century A. D 7 

The statements of the Chinese pilgrim are borne out by the descriptions we meet with 
in the Masimékhalai, one of the five famous epic poems of the Tamil Classic Period. We 
are here told that the heroine Masimékhalai was advised by her grandfather to assumo the 
form of a young monk and to se:k instruction in their respective philosophies from the 
learned in the Vaidika, Saiva, Vaishnava, Ajivaka, Nirgrantha, Saikhya, Vaiséshike and 
~ Lékiyatike religions at Kafchipura, and to embrgce that one which satisfied her best 
While there, she visited the Buddhist Chaitya erected by Killi, a (निक prince. On her 
arrival being made known to the then reigning king of Kiiaichi, he paid a visit to her with 
all his ministers and showed her the grove and tank which he had caused to be made in | 
imitation of those in the island of Mavipallavam; and at her request the king erected a seat 
for Buddha and temples for the goddesses Dipa-tilakai and Mayim*kbalai. 
a 








9 Watter's Translation, Vol . IT., p. 226. 
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That the Bauddhas were in existence at Kasichi in the days of the Saiva saint Tirujfana- 
sambandha, that is, in the middle of the seventh century A. D, appears to be certain; 
for he refers to them by the names Badhiydr (the worshippers of the bodAi tree) T'héras, as 
also by the description of their monks as the wearers of mats for their garments 

Then again there is the tradition that Saikarachirya, the great Védantic teacher, van- 
quished the Bauddhas in a religious wrangle and drove them out of Kafichi. A similar tradi 
tion exista in connection with the Jaina priest Akalsika, who is said to have challenged 
before king Himasitala of Kafichi the Bauddhas residing in that city to a religious 
dispute, and to have won a complete victory over them. Thus a large number of accounte, 
both historical and legendary, exists in proof of the predominance of the Bauddha influence 

xistence of Bauddha places and objecta of worship in Kajchipura, even so late 
as the 9th century A. D 

The question thus naturally arises, that while the Jaina temples are still ir existence 
what became of the places and objects of worship of the Bauddhas! Modern scholars, 
who have written on the antiquities of Kafichipura, the Pallava supremacy in Kéfichi, and 
on other similar subjects, have all uniformly deplored the paucity of sculptural and archi 
tectural materials to corroborate the truth of the statements made by “van Chwany and 
others concerning the Bauddha occupation of Conjeevaram. It may be stated without 
fear of contradiction that most of these authora have done little or nothing in the direction 
of tracing veetiges of Buddhism in Kafichipura. Unfortunately the official archmologists do 
not also appear to have paid that amount of attention which this most interesting place 
deserves. In the course of a twelve hours active search, 1 came upon no less than 
five images of Buddha within a radius of half a mile from the famous temple of Kamiikshidévi. 
1 was also told that two other megalithic images of Buddha lie buried in a garden adjoining 
the same temple. I give below a short description of the images and the places where 
they are found. 

The first and the most remarkable of these five figures is a standing image of 
Buddha Fig. I, It is found in the first prakira of the Kamakshidévi’s temple, at the place 
marked A on the ground plan of that temple, a sketch of which is separately given. The 
total height of the image, including the pedestal, is 7 feet 10 inches, and the detailed 
measurements are as follows 

Height of the image without the pedestal, .., ... ... 7 feet. 














Height of the pedestal alone ieee द 
Width across the shoulders, , =. one ०० न soe ॐ foot 
Length of the face ००० ` 1999, 4) | जदं 95 ` 9०6 क्ति 
Breadth of the face, .., 1 PATE 1. ५५, § inches. 
Height of the neck i we भ 7 368. 


Its two hands are broken; wherefore it is not possible to state तली 7 what they 
carried; presumably the right hand was held in the abhays pose and the left carried 
an alms-bowl. The nose of the image is much worn; otherwise the image is in an 
excellent state of preservation. The long flowing robes descending from the left hand and 
the folds of the same over the right thigh are exquisitely worked out. The present position 
of the image with respect to the temple of Kamakshi can be explained by two plausible 
hypotheses, namely, (1) that the image did certainly occupy some important place in the 
very temple itself; or (2) that it was brought in there by some one for safe custody 
Let us consider the second hypothesis first, for, if its untenability is proved the possibility 
of the first becomes patent. If it is to be believed that the huge stone image was 


3 Hence it is evident that the image is made according to the uHama-daia-tila measure. Bee Ap- 
pendix B, in my “ Elements of Hinds Iconography,” Vol. L 
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1. Central Shrine of the Kamakshi Temple. 2. Shrine of the Utsava-Vigraha, 


१. Bhaigaru-Kamakahi Shrine. 4, Saikaracharya Shrine. 
6. Sarasvati Shrino 6, Store-room. 

7. Palliyarai (Bed-room). & Tank. 

9. Sculptured Magdapa. 10. आष Shrine 

Ll. Kitehen. 12. Navaratri-mandapa 
13. Kottay-maodapa. 14. Temple Office, 

15. Garden. 16. Well, 

17. Flag-Staff, 18. Bali-pithas 

19. Dhvajarshacamaniapa. 20. Kattu-mandapa, 


21. Vishou Shrine in three storeys. 





Fig. 1. Found in the innermost prakara of the 
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Fig. 2. Found in the second prikara of the 
Kamikshidivi Temple. Height about 3° 6’. 
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- 3. Found in a garden adjoining the Kamakshi 
Temple, Height about 5’ 6”, 
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Fig. §. Found in the Karukkil-amarnda-amman Temple. 
Height about 3° 9”. 


Intace or Bupowa, CoNsexvenaM. [fadian Antiquary. 
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Fig. 4. Found in the Karukkil-amarnds-amman temple. 
| Height about 2 6", 
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deposited in its present position by some well-intentioned man, the questions which remain 
to be answered are (1) where could it have lain before it was brought into the temple 1 
and (2) aman of what religious persuasion could have brought it in? It may have been 
lying at some distance from the temple, or near it, or within its compvund. In the first 
two cases, it must indeed hay. Leen a heroulean task to have carried the image, weighing 
some tons, over a long distance and lifted it to a height of about seven feet in order to 
deposit it in its present position. In its transit iuto the temple no less than two or three 
gateways have to be crossed. And why, atter all, should it Lave beet. taken in! If it was 
for preservation, it could have been set up in o well-illuminated place in, say, the outer- 
most prakdra, which would not have involved so much trouble and Inbour as carrying it to 
the innermost place of the temple. On the other hand, it is easier to believe that the 
image was in some place very near its present position anv. was removed from its original 
seat and just set down where it is at present. 

Again, who was the person who took the trouble to put the image into the innermost 
prikdra of the temple, # Hindu ors Buddhist? If it was a Hindu who removed it into 
also towards the other images lying near the temple? It is quite unlikely that 9 
would lave taken all the trouble to have brought the image for safe custody in a Hindu 
temple. On the other hand, he could have easily removed it from some important place 
occupied by it inthe eame temple and placed it in ite present position. If, on the other 
hand, it is to be said that a Buddhist brought it from outside and depositedt in the Hindu 
temple, that would he a patent absurdity, for no Hindu would allow a Buddhist to'place a 
Bauddha image in safe custody in his temple Thus then it is impossible that the image 
was lying outside the Hindu temple of Kimiksh? and brought into it for safe custedly, | 
rather, the probability is that the temple itself or at least & portion of it was a Buddhuistic 
one. The temple of Kaméksht was, in all probability, originally a templo of Tarddévi and, 
as with many other temples of alien faith, converted into a Hindu temple in later times. 

The second image, whose head is broken and lost, is found in the second prakdra. It 
was covered with debris and with some trouble the image was unearthed for photographing 
Its position is marked B on the ground plan of the temple, Both the hands of the image 
lié on its lap in the y4ga-mudra pose. See Fig. 2. 

The third image is to be found in & garden situated near the temple of Kamakshidevi, 
lt is also seated in the yoga attitude, with the hands in the yog:-mudra pose. The jualu 
on the head, the upper cloth and other minor features declcre it to be an image of Buddha 
I heard that in the same garden there are lying buried two more very large seated images 
of Buddha. It would be interesting if these could be excavated and exposed by the 











Archwological Department. See Fig. 3. ' 
The fourth and the fifth images are kept in safe custody in the Karukkil-amarnda- 


amman temple on the wiy to Vishyu-Kadchi. I was told that a pious man_.collected ail 
stone images lying round this goddess’s temple and set them up in their present position. It 
is worshipped now by the Hindus who visit the temple, One of these has its right hand in 
the bkisparia-mu rd, while the two hands of the other ite in ths yiga-mudrd, attitude. 
See Figs. 4 and 5. 

I am inclined to believe that if 8 vigourous and earnest search for more Bauddhs 
vestiges is made, many more pieces of sculpture and architecture are likely to be discovered 
It is to be hoped that the enthusiastic and energetio Archwologist with the Government 
of Madras will turn his attention to this interesting field of investigation. 
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SOME REMARKS ON THE CHRONOLOGY OF THE UPANISHADS, 
BY ROBERT ZIMMERMANS, 8, J., BOMBAY. ह 2 

It has become almost a common place with scholars that it is next to, if not wholly, 
impossible to arrivc at a satisfactory chronology of the Upanishads. Even F. Max Miller, 
whose genius seldom felt baffied at a question, says: “‘ Though it is easy to see that 
these Upanishads belong to very different periods of Indian thought, any attempt to fix 
their rc'ative age seems to me for tho present almost hopeless."2 A. Barth? and A. ह. 
Gough* speak nearly in the same strain. And yet as early as 1852 Albrecht Weber had, 
with reference to the whole Sanskrit literature, expressed the hope of establishing an internal, 
relative chronology—'‘the only chronology that is possible,"—though the inquiry into 
the saine might be completely checked for a lengthened period, This was only too true 
«ta time when a great many of the Upanishads were known to European scholars merely 
by their titles, and every year added not a few new names to the “canon” of this 
section of sacred literature. Acting upon the principle of internal chronology, L. von 
Schroeder classed the Atharvaveda Upanishads in three roughly outlined categories 

Any attempt, indeed, at constructing an ०0७०४16 historical chronology 
cases be doomed to fail from the very outset for want of external historical data, Nor 
are we, in general, to expect erfernal data even for a relative chronology. We are thus 
thrown back opon internal ¢riteria, such as grammar, style, metre, ideas religious and 
philosophical, quotations from one another, च, १. Keeping then within the limits of 
possibility,—that is to say, aiming for the time only at internal relative chronology —the 
question is not whether we can, but Aow we are to arrive at the resuit desired. In other 
words, the problem reduces itself to a question of the proper critical method, And, indeed, 
it would seem extremely strange, if in the whole compass of Upanishad literature, we were not 
to find a footing from which to get on to some historica) ground, in order to determine the 
absolute age of a good many, if not all, Upanshads with satisfactory certainty and accur- 
acy. Some of these principles have been hinted at by E. W. Hopkins® with reference to 
the different classes of sacred literature, and have been applied, in a few cases, by 
P. Deussen’. ‘True, it must be frankly admitted that one or other internal criterion applied 
by itself alone may lead to no, or even contradictory, results; thus, M. Miller’ and P, 
Deussen® have come to different conclusions about the age of the Maitrdéyasa Upaniahad.'0 
But if ws take them collectively and, in case of diverging results, balance their reapective 
weight against one ther, these criteria ought to be the proper means of 
what has been, and, in all likelihood, will ever be denied to a more direct way of research 


+ Sacred Hooke of the East, Vol. I 
2 The Religions of India by A’ Barth, Authorised Translation by Rev. F. Wood, London 1906, 















p. 1897-188 
श्र hilosophy of the Upanishads ond Ancient Indian Metaphysics Archibald Edward 
Gough M.A. Third EL, London 1903, क. VIL ul 
Akademische Vorlesungen aber indiache Literaturgeachichie, Berlin ए) iii and 6. 
5 Indiena Litteratur und Cultur in Aiatorischer Entwicklung, Von Dr von Schroeder, Leipsig 
1899, p. 191 ५ 
The त. Iadia by Edward W Hopking Boston (1894), pp. 3-4 
fessor an der Universitat Kiel 2 Aufl, Leipz, 1905, — 
' ५. B. E. Vol ivi | 
म p. 412 


४ Ine pS ee especially the older, Upanishads we are to distinguish between | original \ 
teaching of ध handed down from one generation to another न wording. the 
tenet deposited in the version of the manuscripts we happen to have. In such cases the result will, as छ 
स CONE eS nN Seeman one, the contents being older than the form in which it 
has come down i. 
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The method propounded above has already to some extent been applied to the 
Mahdndraéyana-Upanishad, the results of the inquiry into the quotations from other texts, 
and into the thoughts which make up its contents, being published eewhere.™* 

In the following we proceed to examine the condition of metre in the same text. A 
further instalment may contain some remarks upon the grammar of the Upanishad 
and draw the final conclusion concerning its absolute and relative position in literary 

The lines of the Mahanarayasa-Upanishad'? (MNU) belong either to the trishfubA- 
jagati or the anush{ubh-gayairi family. The two types are to be examined separately, 


1. The Lines of the Trishtubh-Jagati Family 

There are to be considered about 50 padas in all: 1, 1 abc, 2¢ d,3—6: 2 38 
10. 5, 7; 13.2 : fanaa’; all the padas of 16. 4 except d,7; 17, 6: य wrerare”; 22. 1 
aver’, waa", qa’; 23.1: मानसेन. Aioong this number are not counted those lines which 
either without change, or in a corrupt state, have been taken from the Saiihifas, the 
Brihmatus, or the avowedly older Upanishads. The line 10, 5 has been included, though 
it be also in Aaivalya-Upaniskad 2 be, 3 ab, because there is good reason to believe that 
it has been taken from the MNU.13 Moreover we comprise in our list the line fragments 
of 11 or 12 syllables, ecattered over fhandas 13, 22.23. Cases that, for some reason or 
another, appear doubtful have been omitted. 

Now it is a well-known fact that the Vedic frishiubhjagati line has roughly speaking,'4 
developed into the indravajrd (upendrevajra) and the vomiastha (indreraiw) of the 
classic! period of literature, Their forms are 


cic” 
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trishtubb, ऽक edhe! 1 


indravajra (upendravajra) 


— 
jegati ह ~क च क का [रौ 7) = = = । 
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( 


vamésastha (indravamsa). — च --- — ऋ च to ~~ चकौ ~ 

ह, 3, '. क. क (1 8 1 2 0. श rhdlinta der verschiedenen 1 
¢inander von Dr, Robert Zimmermann. Leipzig 1913, (Berlin Dissertation), 

छ Tho quotations in this essay refer to the khandas and manirasof the dtharcasa-Recension of the 
MNU., published by Col. G, A. Jacob. Bombay 1588. 5.5.5. XXXV 

= See" Die Quellen = , = `" 9. 407, 

“For further information on the shape of Vedic and classic metres and the change of tye former 
into the latter ब्ल: ZDMG.XXXV, p. 181 ff: Bemerkungen cur Theorie des (loka, von H, Oldenberg ; 
ZDMG, XXXVI, p. 54 ff: Das altindische AbAyina mil besonderer Raoksicht auf das SuparodkAyina 
by the same; ZDMG. XXXVIII ए 500 8: Ueber die Entwicklung der indischen Metrik in nach-edischer 
eit, von Hermann Jacobi; Indische Studien, Vol. XVII, p. 442 ff: Zur Lehre com, (Taka won Hermann 
Jacobi; Gurupijdkaumud!, Leipzig 1896, p. 50 ff Ueber den Sloka im MahdbAdrata, by the same; 
p 9 @: Hermann Oldenberg, Zur Chronologie der indischen Metrik Die Tristubh-Jagati Familie. Ihre 

Beschaffenheit und Entwicklung, von Dr. Richard Kiihnau, Gottingen 1686, p. 27 वि 
19 In this essay we use the word “classic instead of “ artificial as a designation of tke later 
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The ive features, then, of the ftrishiwbh (पध) as cumpared with the 
indravajrd (vamastha) type are, besides the more or less changeable beginning cf the 
pada", first the existence of the cxsura and ita position after the fourth or fifth syllable, 
and second the number of mdfrds of the syllables 5,6, and 7, if the cwsura ts after the 
fourth, or of the syllables 6,7, snd 8, if the casura occurs after the filth syllable. In 
order to fix the chronological position of a book with the help of metre we have, therefore, 
to inquire into these characteristics, since they show whether the writer—fashioning of 
course his verse according to the form then in vogue—wrote closer to the vedic or the 


(To be continwed.) . 





1.1 + 10 | The Karsdjako-fabddnusdeora, ‘© grammar 
Dr. E. Hulizach haa given « very interesting note | n ddtra 149 which rons thus:— 
(ante, Vol. XLIV, p. 195) on the words shandy and Sitram || Saathi. 
shindy. He quite correctly derives shandy from Fitts || onkirasya bahulam tub bhavedi 


the Tamil word Jandsi, a weekly market, But in thakir? part. 





jandai he doca not seem to be quite correct, The 
other Dravidian languages have likewise the same 
word in = slightly modified form for ® weekly 
market. Cf, Telugu sonta and Kannada sanie. The 
old grammars of the Kannaca language derive 
the word sanfe from the Sanskrit ककार ond not 
sada equivalent of the Tamil fandai, the Telugu sania 
c4 ia o well-known dialectic peculiarity, Sarke- 
that «tha of Sanskrft words becomes fa in Kannada nye certainly > more spproprisate aad for = 
(satva-miiram appa thakirem bareyum takiram | weekly market than ककव 
akkurn)and gives these examples :—avasthe—avate, 1111111, 7१9 






क्क 257 of the Sabdamanidorpoea, @ Kannods 
grammar composed in about A. D. 12760, states 


ethé pane—té pane. 10th October, 1914. 
NOTES AND QUERIES. 
AN EARLY METHOD OF EXTRADITION Inhabitant of Bombay, is sent to the Inquisition 
IN INDIA. | a Goa, which proceedings will discourage the In- 
“Upon ७ dream of « Nogro girl of Mahim that | habitanta Wherefore the General is desired to 


there was 4 Mine of Treasure, who being overheard | Issue @ proclamation to reclaim him, and if not 
to the ‘place and Sacrificed 9 Ctck and dugg the | be allowed in the Inland.” ‘Bombay Goveral Letter 





ground, but found nothing. They go to Bundara | to the Court of Directors dated 17 March !}707 
at Balectt, where disagreeing, the = or 
there take notice of the same, and one of them, an ह्न, ©, Tex: + 
ण. eee १४१ क 


Hymnen des Rigeeda. Herausgegeben von Hermann 1108. क, | 
mena, Berlin 1883, p, 13 ff, 48 त + and the same ZDMG. ष्णा, p, 55 


THE HISTORY VOLUTION OF THF DOME IN PERSIA. 
Br E. A, C, Caeswet. 
क्ष is my intention in this article to trace the history and evolution of the dome in 
Persia from the earliest times to the present day ; and I hope to show at the same 
time the very important part played by Persia in the evolution of domed construction, 
which 1 believe has never been pointed out before. Before 1 can do this, however, 
I must first briefly review the dome in antiquity. 

There was a time when it was thought that the dome was not of really great antiquity, 
but this opinion ean no longer be held. In ancient Egypt the dome was known ata very 
early date, This may sound strange, since we are accustomed to think of Egyptian architec- 
ture as astyle of columns and architraves and walls of finely wrought masonry ; yet side by 
side with this monumental form of construction there existed vaults and domes in small and 
unimportant buildings, At Hieraconpolis several domed shuna or store pits of about ® 
feet in diameter have been found, which seemed to have belonged to houses of the pre-pyra- 
mid age. Some foundations of isolated circular buildings 
probably granaries, were also discovered. In the 12th Dy- 
nasty, domes were formed over the circular chamber within et gee oe 
the pyramids of that age ; built, however, in horizontal courses, Fis. 1. 
like the beehive tomb at Mycenae f 

A model of a house of the 10th Dynasty found at Rifeh, (Fig. 1) shows a terrace roof 
with three littlerounded cupolas just | 
emerging through it, exactly like a |" Bey sf ie ae 
style of house found at the present 
day in many parts of the East.* 

The use of little domes for grana- 
ries was quite general. According to 
Perrot and Chipiez, “the granaries. ह 1 । 
barns and storehouses were almost ह वि. 17. NX) ’ ॥) धू 
always dome-shaped. Thos which बाः, NY MWY) + i‘ 4 (1) 

had re: ebeenvery ` । oA cee ॥॥॥ || AON Ws 
flat roofs seem to have been v | 1044 | \ AN 
few indeed."? a; 

In Chaldaga and Assyria, also, 
the dome was known from very 
early times. Figure 2 shows a bas 
relief found by Layard in the palace 
of Sennacherib at Nineveh, (705-681 
B.C.) Here we see buildings, some 
with hemispherical cupolas, and 
some with tall domes approximating 
to cones in shape, These undoubt- 
edly represent peasants’ houses 
which are constructed’ in the same 
way ac the present dayin many 
tamia.2 Note the eye i«ft in the 
centre of the dome to admit light ; 
we shall notice this feature again, 

1 Lethaby rchitecture, London, 
¦ Pecot (George, and Cpe | Charles) History of Art io Ancient Egypt London, 1883, Vol. It, p. 37. 


3 Soe Ewald Drie Hutien Nordeynena und Nordweat— 
Archie, Jabrg. OL pp. 173-170 
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In Rome the dome appears to have been known some centuries before our era. It 
seems to have been introduced as 9 feature in bath-building, and the only domes known 
to Vitruvius, who wrote about the beginning of the Ist century, were those required for 
the bot chamber of the bath, The ruined cupola of the bath at Pompeii is a concreted 
shell of rubble, very conical, just like those shown on Layard’s bas-relief. 

Now there is one thing common to all these domes, they are all small and used 
in buildings of secondary importance. In Egypt this is always the case, while in Chaldaea 
and Assyria the great palaces of Sargon and Sennacherib appear to have been built with 
out domes, Strabo, who died A. 7. 25, and who did not visit Mesopotamia, but who 
describes Asia from the Taurus to India, by the aid of contemporary writings, mentions 
the vaulted narrow rooms. He ssys, “We may add that all the houses were vaulted, in 
consequence of the absence of wood.""* | | 

Strabo’s remarks were confirmed by Place who found curved segments of 
vaulting some 4 feet by 6 amongst the débris in the rooms of the palace of 
Khorsabad. He even found rollers of limestone, weighing from 2 to 3 ewt. pierced 
at each end with a square hole into which wooden spindles were inserted. Similar rollers 
are used to this day in the East after iain, to roll the flat terraces on top of the 
vaulted roofs of sunburnt clay. This roller closes the cracks, kills the weeds and makes 
vhe surface firm. 

Place found that in nearly every chamber (a fact which Strabo comments on) the 
length was atleast twice the breadth and in many cases four. five or even seven times as 
great. This precludes the idea of a dome. In the palace of Sargon out of 184 rooms 
scarcely any are square,> and there is nothing to show that these were covered with 
domes—they may quite well have been vaulted. So that we may say that in palace 
architecture the dome played no part at all, or next to none 

Now what is the explanation of the fact that the nations of antiquity which I 
have mentioned, although they could construct domes, never used them in buildings 
of the first importance } Why do we find the dome relegated to small and inferior 
buildings १ I think the reason is this. It must be obvious to everyone that supposing 
you possess the art of building a dome, it will not be of much use to you, unless 
you have also devmed a means whereby you can set it ovor a square chamber. A 
circular granary is all very well, but when it comes to a complex building, an_aggrega 
tion of cells, like a palace for instance, you cannot compose it of circular rooms, 
and unless you can devise a method of setting the domes over square rooms, you must 
abandon them in favour of vaulta. 

All the domes that I have mentioned hitherto are either set over circular spaces, like 
the granaries in Egypt or the baths at Pompeii, or else they are set over a square space by 
a makeshift pendentive which could not be trusted on a large scale. 

Regarding Egypt, Prof. Petrie saya “Egyptian doming of construction chambers 
is irregular, the sides contracting inwards while the corner increasingly” rounds. For 
open chambers I think the angles in each case are truncated by placing bricks across 
४0. ° 

In-Rome likewise the domes mentioned by Vitruvius for the hot-chamber of the batha 
are set over a circular space. Even at a considerably later date this is the case with the 
dome of the Pantheon. In this huge dome, 140 feet in diameter, which still remains the 


4 Strabo, Bk. LXVI. ¢. 1,05. | बः $ Place (Victor), सकट, plates 111. VII 
¶ Lethaby, op. cit, p. 58. 
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largest in the world, Roman dome construction reached its zenith and then almost 
died out. Few are the domes in Roman arclitecture, as Fergusson remarks 
‘So far as 1 know all the domed buildings erected by the Romans up to the time of 
Constantine, and indeed long afterwards, were circular in the interior, though, like the 
temple built by Divcletian at Spalatro, they were sometimes octagonal externally."? One 
thing, a satisfactory pendentive, was warted, before domed construction could come to its 

In the case of the domes on the bas-relief found by Layard, which I have 
already mentioned, the setting at the angles was no doubt as unsatisfactory 25 
in the Egyptian examples referred to by Prof. Petrie, and quite impossible on a large 
५८४ ]६. 

Now it seems to me that the Persians, who were the firet people to solve this problem, 
and devise a satisfactory pendentive, played for this reason a very important, in fact vital, 
part in the evolution of domical construction. 

We will now consider the two earliest domed buildings in Persia, namely the palaces of 
पाते सौ एव and Sarvistan. 1 put FirizAbid first, contrary to the usual order, for reasons 
which I shall give later, At Firdzibad we see the dome applied ona large scale for the 
first time, this dome being 45 feet in diameter, and we see also the means by which this 
setting of a really large dome over a square space became possible, mz: by means of a 
squinch, a device wholly Persian. By the squinch, which here consists of a series of 
concentric arches, thrown across 
the angle, and advancing one 
over the other, the square is 
reduced to an octagon, upon which 
it is easy to set adome (Fig. 3), 
It is impossible to overrate the im- 
portance of this discovery, which did 
for the East what the Byzantine 
pendentive did for the Wem. By 
it Persia, so to speak, ennobled the a ¦ 
dome, raising it to the very front = TS ee 
rank as a method of roofing, a posi- ~ 
tion it 95 kept in Persia ever since, In fact I think 1 may make this generalizatiun, that 
Persia is the land of the dome, whereas Mesopotamia is the land of the vault. Thus while 
in Persia we have 10653 two palaces in which the dome plays a conspicuous part, in 
Mesopotamia we have the palaces of Al Hadra (or Hatra) and ‘Tak Kisra where the vault 
alone is found, Later J क of Mashita, in the 8th century palace of Ukhaidir and at 
Kasr Kharineh this is also the case and even in the §th century Bait-ul-Khalifah at Rakka. 
In all these buildings the vault is employed to the complete exclusion of the dome. These 
Lwo palaces Firizibéd and Sarvistin, are attributed to the Sasanian period by all authorities 
on the शण wih the single exception of Dieulafoy, who, in his work, “ ZL" Art antique de 
la Perse”, attributes them to the Achaemenian age. 








' Fergusson (James), Handbs2t of Architecture, London, s/s kool) कना मो "च~ "~ 246. 
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I give here a plan of Firazabid, (Fig. 4-) striking for its noble simplicity, It 
























measures 170 feet by 320 and is therefore a really स 
large building. All the spaces shown are covered 
by elliptical barrel vaults, except the open court and 
the threes square rooms which are covered by elliptical 
domes set on squinches, These three domes, being 
each 45 feet in diameter are much larger than any 
we have hitherto met with in Egypt or Chaldaea. 
The stability of the vaults is ensured, either by 
adjacent structures or by large voids in the thick- 
ness oof the walls spanned by barrel vaulting. 
Dieulafoy calls these discharging chambers, (Plate 1, A.) 
An interesting feature in this palace is the stucco 
decoration, a good deal of which remains. That 
on the outside recalls the method used in Chaldaea, 
Khorsabad for example and consists of reed-like 
pilasters of semicircular section with panellings 
between. (Fig. 5.) The great archeddocrways are set 
in frames surmounted with the Egyptian reed cornice, 
which recalls those used in the Achaemenian palaces at 
Persepolis and Susa. (Fig. 6.) They are, however, 
executed in stucco 
being applied to 
the face of the 
wall, whereas in 
Achaemenian work } Le met कके 
they are always म = प: oes ge 
carved in the fF il | 
stone, In addition 
to this the reed 
cornice, instead of 
commencing with a 
vertical rise 
spreads out, thus 
showmy a later and 
decadefit form of composition. The entire fabric is of broken stone or rubble, bound by a 
good mortar of lime mixed with sand. 
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domes which are shown here in plan 
anil in section, (Figs. 7and $) The 
walla are built of stone, the domes 
being of brick, but practically all the 
stucco decoration has disappeared 
A great advance in scientific know- 
ledge is shown in the vaulting 
arrangements. In order to lessen 
the thrust of the elliptical barrel 
vaults, and to avoid very thick side 
walls, piers were built within the 
walls, thus forming a series of reces- 
aes. (Plate 1,5.) These recesses, 
be it specially noticed, are nothing 
more than a development of the 
method employed at Firizabid, by 
which the hollow spaces left in the 
thickness of the walls in the former 
building, are here utilised to add 
to the floor-space of the hall itself 
Thess piers do not carry transverse 
arches, but support instead either 





semidomes or barrel vaults aver the 
recesses between them, above which 
rises the central elliptical vault, its 
span being reduced by this arrange- 
ment from 26 feet (the extreme 
width of the hall) to about 17. 
(Fig. 9). The lower portion of these 
piers is carried on coupled columns, 
which give increased apace ; 80 that 
the builders must have recognised 
the fact that, the thrust being 
resisted, the actual weight can be 
borne by supports of less superficial 
area than the piers themselves, As 
the recesses are of course rectan- 
gular, squinches are used in the 
angles to carry the semi-domes over 
them. ge 
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1 must mention here that while the domes of Firizalyid have an eye in the centre to 
` admit light (similar to those on Layard’s bas-relief) at Sarvistan we find the domes as wellas 
the vaults pierced for the same purpose by hollow terracotta | on 
pots, (Fig. 10) built in at regular intervals, as may be seen 111 
(Fig. 9) 

It will now-be easy forme to give my reasons for consider- 
ing Firdzabad to be earlier than Sarvistin. Firstly I would 
point out the highly evolved vaulting system of the latter com- 
pared with the simple planning of the former, Piers similar to 
those at Sarvistan are used in one of the balls at Ukhaicir, 
(Plate I,C) (९. {75 4.7.) to stipportearches carrying a barrel 
vault, which, howeverynow takes > pointed, instead of an elliptical 

form. Piers are used also at Qsair'Amrah (c. 711-750)" and णनः 
` Kharineh, only the vaulting system they support is much ` 
more complicated. At Kasr Kharaneh (Plate 1, D), wesee at the | | 
end of the hall « semi-dome on squinches which is exactly like ५ 
what we find in the recesses at Sarvistin. Further, the Egyptian 
reed-cornice at Firdzibid though decadent still shows strong 
affinities with the palaces at Persepolis and Susa (Perrot and 
Chipiez, though attacking Diewlafoy, admit the force of this 
argument,) and the reed-like pilasters recall the still earlier 
Chaldaean palaces at Khor-Abjd and elsewhere. To put it briefly, अ . 
while Sarvistin looks forward aml is the prototype of 7th and Fig. 10, 
Sth century buildings, all the affinities of Firizibad’ are with the past, The manner 
already alluded to whereby the hollows in the walls of Firizdébdd are, thrown so to apeak, 
into the main hall at Sarvistan must obviously belong to a later development. | 

Regarding the actual dates of these two palaces, Diewlnfoy attributed them, as I have 
said, to the Achacmenian age, seeing in them Persian palaces, built in the style of the 
country in the 6th century B. C., the palaces at Persepolis and Suga being in the govern- 
mental style introduced from foreign nations during the great conquests of the 
Achaemenians. Every other writer on the subject is against this view ; Flandin and Coste 
who discovered them, Fergusson, Perrot and Chipiez, and more recently Prof, Phené Spiers, 
all attribute them to the Sasanian dynasty, Perrot and Chipiez, however, are willing to 
put these two palaces in the late Parthian or Arsacid period,» Recently Dieulafoy has 
modified his view and now admits Sarvistin to belong to the Sasanian period, though 
still standing out for an early date for Firizibad. Medio tulissimus ihis is o very 
sound motto in archaeology as in most other things, and I think that we shall be safe in 
concluding that Firazibad was built not later than 240A. 1.1 and possibly considerably 


= भि स + न्मोक्ष 











* It was built between the years 711 and 750, when the Louse of Umayyah came to an end, the 
earlier date being determined by the presence amen: the frescoes of a representation of Roderick, the 
lnat king of the West Goths, who came first into contact with the Arabs at the battle of Keres in Til. 
(3. 3. Bell, Ukheitir, p. 112, Prof. Max van Borchem on very convinting grounds hag narrowed down tho 
period to A.D. 712-715. Journal dea Savanis, 1905, pp. 362-372. 

* History of Art in Persia, London, 1802, p. 188. 

" It is certainly not safe to attribute it to Firiz (a. p. 458-492) as hasbeen done, (by Prof. Phené 
Spices ; Sasanion Period, in Russell Sturgis's Dictionary of Architecture) since the name Firtxibid only 
dates fromthe 10th century when it was given to the place by Asad-ad-Dauleh, one of the rulera of 
the Biyah dynasty of Firs and [rig. Curzon, Persia, 11. 248. 
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earlier as it is so strongly differentiated from Sarvistin, but nevertheless not earlier than 
very late Achaemenian (c. B.C. 340) owing to the decadent quality of its Persepolitan 
decoration shown in the door-frames with the Egyptian reed-cornice. I really do not see how 
it ean be fixed within much narrower limits, As for Sarvistin we are on firmer ground 
and I think we may date it between A.D. 250 and A.D. 380, which is the latest date | have 
seen assigned to it, although, on account of its affinities with the buildings mentioned 
I should be quite willing to put it even a century later. 

So far I have said nothing as to the origin of the dome, although we have seen the 
antiquity of this method of construction. Now domes are built by the most primitive 
people with practically no appliances, all over the Near and Middle East at the present 
day, Layard gives a vivid description of one he saw built in Kurdistiin which was just like 
those on the bas-relief. Innumerable travellers in Persia have remarked firstly on the 
immense tracts which are absolutely treeless and secondly that wherever there is a lack of 
timber, there the houses are vaulted and domed with sun-baked clay. In Eastern Persia 
especially is this the case. (Plate I, E,) shows a typical mud domed village 

Sven Hedin, from whose book I have taken this photograph, eays that euch “ house 
is a low, long rectangle of mud, and over each room rises a cupola-shaped roof of 
sundried bricks, for here at the margin of the desert there is no timber to make a flat 
roof.11 Domed huts existed in B.C. 700 in Mesopotamia as we see from Layard s bas 
-elief, and no doubt they did also in Persia, like conditions producing like effects. Quintus 
Curtius who wrote in the Ist century describes the dwellings of the inhabitants of the 
Paropanisus (the region north of Herat) as being very similar to these, he says ^" their 
form, broadest at bottom, gradually contracts as the structure rises, till it terminates 
in the fashion of a ship's keel, with an aperture in the centre to admit the light.""2= It 
therefore seems probable to me that the dome was developed more or less indepen- 
dently in those regions where wood was lacking and necessity forced the invention of this 
sort of roofing, and far from thinking the domes of Firizabad and Sarvistan to be 
derived from Mesopotamia I think they were simply a <development of indigenous 
construction, 

Lest an independent origin of the dome should seem improbable I would call attention 
to these domes of. sun-baked clay, 20 feet in diameter.and 30 feet high, found by Miss 
Macleod in the German Kameruns.!* (Plate I, F, and Plate 11, A.) Here we see this feature 
used by the most primitive people and strange to say in # most scientific form. The 
shells are extraordinarily thin, but it should be noted that they are formed to almost 
perfect parabolic curves, which according to Waldram,2‘ a recent writer on the mathema- 
tical theory of domes, eliminates all ring tensions due to the weight of the matenal. Of 
course I am not suggesting that these natives know anything about conic sections, but, 
merely, that working with plastic clay, they have, by experiment, found out a particularly 
safe shape 

We now come to the romance of the dome which is ushered in with the advent of 
Islam, The earliest Muhammadan dome known to me is that of the great Mosque at Kum. 
This was built by Abu Sadaim Husain bin "Ali al-Ash’ari in a. अ. 265 (878) and is 80 feet 
in height. The next dome, also at Kum, is that of the tomb of Muhammad bin Musa, who 
died a. च, 206, The dome over his grave was built in a.m. 366 (976). I regret that 








Orland to India, I, 195. aS "> Bk, L, ii, « 3. 
13 Macleod (Olive), Chiefs and Cities of Central 0 London, 1912, pp. 114-116. 
1} Waldram (Percy), Siructural Mechanics, n, [1812.] 325-6, 
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1 cannot give illustrations of these two domes, but in reply to my enquiry Sir Albert Houtum- 
Schindler—to whose book Eastern Persian Jrak, 1 am indebted for their dates—has very 
kindly informed me that so far as he can remember they are “ of a more or Jess hemi- 
#pherical shape.” This sounds os though the Sasanian form still persisted. 

In the 12th century we have the tomb of Sultan Sanjar at old Mery, (Plate 11, 8.) Sultan 
Sanjar reigned from a. 0. 1117 to 1147, and this mausoleum wee built during his lifetime. 
So great was its solidity that he gave it the name of Dir-ul-Akhirit, “the Abode of 
Eternity,"'* Xevertheless it wos damaged and disfigured by Tulii Khan, the son of 
Chingiz, at the sack of Mervin A. 1). 1221. The drum of the dome appears to be 
strengthened by buttresses at four points. This view of the interior (Plate Il, D.) is taken 
from a Russian work by Zhukovski on the ruins of old Merv. It is, 1 am sorry to gay, 
rather blackened anid unsatisfactory, but no doubt it. wasa very difficult exposure. How- 
ever, it shows, sufficiently plainly, the squincbes at the angles, a feature which might almost 
have been predicted with certainty {) Donov 1 | who visited this mawsoleun about ॐ 
years ago, says that it‘ cannot be less than 60 feet to the summit of its cupola,” and that 

its greatest (liameter 15 at least forty feet.’ 

The Jabal-i-Sang at Kerman is said to be the oldest building there. Although I cannot 
date it, 1 give a view of it (Plate IT, C), because early Muhammadan domes are scarce. 
This illustration is due to the kindness of Col. P. M. Sykes: it is unpublished and is quite 
new meteria!l architecturally. This building is further interesting as providing a very 
clear prototype of the numerous domes of the Pathin period at Delhi, which hitherto have 
been alinost a type apart. In comparison with the tomb of Firoz Shih, (Plate HI, E.) 
built in 138927 it will be seen that the shape of these domes is strikingly similar, and they 
both stand gn octagonal plinths, the former on a double one 

The building shown (Fig. 11) was built in 1307 by Muhammad Khudabunda at Sulténieh. 
He was the first Persian sove- 
reign publicly to declare him- 
self of the Shi'a sect oi 
Muhammadans, and with a 
view to establixh it more 
firmly in the minds of his 
subjects he entertamed the 
project of transporting hither 
the remains of “Ali and Hosain | | | ab 2 9 re 
from Najafand Kerbela, ho-  qgieegial 1 1 1.44 ity ag 
ping thus to render it a place /\ += 114 ratte tg 
of pilgrimage. He dil not live (न citer, rea 
to complete his object anil the | = 
building became, instead, his | त; AS Ve ५ ॥ न 
own mauscleum.3* The build- 
ing is octagonal in plan anil 
the slight transition from the 
octagon to the circle on which 
the dome rests is effected by Sam 3 
stalactite pendentives, The Fie. ११ 


dome 15 84 feet in diameter, and is therefore a really large one, the largest in fact, in Persia. 
A vaulted gallery runs round the base of the dome and the stability of the structure is fur 


ther ensured by eight minarets, one at each of the angles. The whole building was coverci] 
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72 Skrive and Ross, कन्न 4०.149. ` नङ 
Stephen (Carr.), Archeology of Deli p. 157 21 ee arte 
५ Ker Porter, Trovels in Georgia, Persia, dee. 1. 970-8) 
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E. Jama Masjid, Veramir. ह, Jama Masjid, Verimin, interior of dome. 
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with Persian tiles, some magnificent stripe of which remain; it had doors of Indian steel 
which existed down to 1671 when they were seen and described by Strays,!% and both in 
planning and decoration, it would appear to have been the greatest masterpiece of Persian 
architecture, This is borne cut by the universal chorus of praise showered on it by almost 
every traveller who has visited it. Morier,writing in 1810, in an age when few could sec 
beauty outside the classical styles, said; “ , . . of any description, snd im any place, I do 
not recollect a building which could have surpassed this inits original state®.” 

I would invite special attention to the shape of this dome, Contrary to what is usually 
the case in the West, its beautiful outline ia not obscured by the piling up of material on its 
haunches, This feature is typical of the general ignorance prevailing in Europe in regard to 
dome construction, Fergusson, with. his knowledge of Eastern domes, was the first to 
shed a ray of light on the problum in 1855.2! when he made an attempt to point out one 
of the chief fallacies to be found in European theories of dome construction. Up till then 
the dome had been considered simply a3 a circular vault, and like a vault requiring a 
great amount of abutment, This 
as can be seen from the Pan- 
theon, where perfectly unnecessary 
masses of material are piled up 
on the. haunches of the dome 
giving it a very ugly exterior 
outline (Fig. 12). Fergusson pointed 
out that while any given section of 
a vault was of the same breadth 
throughout, and therefore of the 
same weight, in a dome the lower 
rings are much heavier than the 
crown as they contain far more 
material, This isof course, in 
accordancc with the curious mathe- 
matical theorem that the weights of 
the sections of a hemispherical dome are in proportion to their 
heighta. Thus, as is shown in Fig, 13, the weight of section A 
BCD is twice that of Section B C F because it is twice the 
height. Ferguason concluded therefore, that the weight of this 
lower ring constituied ample abutment, and that such a dome 
would be stable ; in fact, as Fergusson expressed it,“ Itisalmost jf _ aa | 
as easy to build a dome that will stand, as it is to build a vault * > ५ = 
that will fall”. 

It was reserved, however, for E. B. Denisom (afterwards Lord Grimthorpe) to give & 
full, complete and mathematical demonstration of the theory of the dome, when in 
February 1871, he read before the Royal Institute of British Architects a paper on 
«The Mathematical Theory of Domes", in which he brought the highest mathematical 
attainmenta to bear upon this problem. This use of the higher mathematics was 
rendered necessary by the fact that the actual thickness of the dome itself, interferes 
with the geometrical and trignometrical considerations involved in the problem, and 59 
deranges all the natural relations of sines and cosines, that the formulm soon become 
unmanageable for any direct solution and render necessary a free use of the integral and 












७ —W Beraye (J), Trawls न्नम्‌ क्य) London, 1684, = 902. John उल । (J), Travele and Voyages, (trans) London, 1684 icon 302. John Bell of Antermony who 
visited it in ht gre “a brass gate of lattioe-work, sem of great antiquity,” Trevels from 
St, Petersburg, &c. । 1788, I. 90. 


ॐ Morier (James), A Journey through Persia, London, 1512, p. 23, * fl op. cit. pp. 441-3. 
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although I must remark in this connection that he found pointed domes considerably 
superior to hemispherical ones. 

This superior stability of a pointed dome is interesting as almost all domes in the 
fast are pointed, but of course this superior shape must have been found by long expe- 
rience and not by caloulation beforehand, as Newton only invented the caleulus in 1065 
and without it the problem is insoluble. Of course, all domes in the East are unnecessarily 
thick, tremendously so, in fact, though some are of wonderfully scientific shape, for instance, 
this one at Sulténieh, which I think is also one of the most beautiful, as indeed it should 
be since it satisfies the eye mechanically, Its interna] construction, however, though 
peculiar and original, is not eo scientific. According to Dieulafoy, it is made with an inner 
and outer lining, a brick and a half thick, with a sort of cellular webbing between 
made by intersecting ribs following the lines of latitude and longitude, so to speak, the 
hollow cells left nearly square in shape. This construction is, I believe, unique as 
far as Persia is concerned, but a similar device is found inthe dome of 8४. Peter's at 
Rome and in the Cathedral at Florence where it is useful in taking a firmer hold of the 
lantern to prevent it being turned over by the wind. Except for this possible advantage 
where the dome carries > lantern I say, on the authority of the Paper I have just referred 
to (where this problem is treated in detail) that this kind of construction is not scientific 
and is not to be commended use it is nol the best disposition of a given amount of 
material ; strange as it may seem, the dome would be stronger if the inner and outer Ja; ers 
were brought together and welded into one without the intervening cellular work. The 
problem of the dome is radically different from that of the vault and the girder, and one 
cannot look upon a dome as cut up into a series of vertical sections forming cantilevers 
However, its 4hape is, as I have gaid, idea) 

Although it does not quite fall within the title of this article, [ cannot leave this beautiful 
mausoleum without referring to one extraordinary feature, which no doubt accounts for the 
intense sense of harmonious proportion so many observers have felt on looking at it. 
Dieulafoy, who published in 1883 ^ detailed atudy of this building, in César Daly's Revue 
त Archilecture ef des travaur pwhliques, found that the interior and exterior clevations were 
set out in a framework of squares and equilateral triangles, the intersections of which gare 
all the chief fixed points such as the width and height of the doorway, the fevel of the 
upper gallery, height of cornice 
and so forth, so that the size 
of every part was related to 
every other part in some definite 
proportion. Mauss has shown? that 
in two other domed buildings—the 
church of the Holy Sepulchre and 
the Dome of the Rotk at Jerusa- 
lem—the plan must have been set 
out on similar lines, equilateral 
triangles. governing the former and 
right-angled triangles with equal 
sides the latter. Mauss's plan of 
the Dome of the Rock is given here 
(Fig. 14) showing the geometrical 
skeleton which governs the design 
In this building again, as might 
be expected, the extraordinary har 
mony of its interior is the first 
thing to strike the observer. 1 
quote Prof. Hayter Lewis 25 :-— 
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lt is undoubtedly one of the most beautiful buildings existisg, and I cordially agree 
with these eloquent words of Mr. Fergusson : “The one thing I was least prepared for 
was the extreme beauty of the interior of the building. I remember perfectly the effect uf 
the Taj Mahal and other great imperial tombs at Agraand Delhi. ज . . But so far as 
my knowledge extends, the dome of the Rock surpasses them all, There is an elegance 
of proportion. = . which does not exist in any other building I am acquaited with,” 

I believe this is the only uther instance in Muhammadan architecture where anything 
of this sort has been discovered, but it might well be found in other buildings were it 
looked for, since the idea itself, although its existence was not dreamt of sixty years azo, 
is constantly being found over a wider and wider field. Prof. Phené Spiers states that in 
the design of Gothic Cathedrals there is reaton to believe that proportions based on the 
equilateral triangle were used in the setting out.24 Babin has shown by numerous 
examples that & system of triangulation was used in fixing the proportion: of Greek ` 
temples, the height of the facade, the depth of the entablature, and the spacing of the 
columns all conforming to 16.25 He has since found the same thing in Persian architecture 
of the Achwmenian period.2* Ram Raz mentions the rules of proportion in his 
Architecture of the Hindus, which he compiled from the Silpa Sdstras, a collection of 
writings cf uncertain age and origin, of which he collected fragments in the Carnatic 
where be was born. All the proportions laid down by him are, however, simple 
arithmetical ratios. This was the case, also, with the Bhavnagar House-Front at the 
Delhi Exibition of 1003, which was specially made by the head carpenter of the State 
accoming to the traditional rules of bis craft. (Sir George Watt, Indian Art at Delhi, 
pp. 124-5 and plate 28). 1६ appears, therefore, that in India less subtle ratios obtained. 

That this idea is extremely ancient cannot be denied, since various relationships of this 
sort are found in the Great Pyramid. where, amongst other things, the height bears to the 
circumference of the base the same relationship as the diameter of a circle bears to its 
circumference, That literature contains no reference to this remarkable system goes for 
nothing, as craft secrets of this sort were, no doubt, only imparted under vows of secrecy 
Under a schome of this sort, whereby the size of every part is related to every othe: part 
in some definite proportion, as pointed out above, a building instead of being > collection of 
oid notes, became > harmonious chord in stone, a sort of living crystal; and after all it 
really is not strange that harmonies of this sort should appeal to us through our sight, just 
as chords in music uppeal to us through our hearing Some of the ratios involved above, 
such as the square root of two, and especially that which the diameter of a circle bears 
to its cireuaference, which enters into the equation of movement of everything in space, 
nay further, into the equation of movement of the very electrons of the atom itself, are 
fundamentals in time and space, they go right down to the very basis of our own nature 
and of the physical ufiverge in which we live and move and have our being, and may well 

The Masjid-iJama at Veramin is another example of a great building of the golden 
age of Persian — ture, According to an inscripiion over the main entrance it was built 
a. H, 722 (1322) by Sultan Abu Said, the zon and successor of Khudibunda The form of 





the dome is less pointed than that at Sultanieh (Plate II, E.) and recalls somewhat 
those of Sarvistan in outline. The interior arrangement isas follows: The mner chamber, 
० ee ee ae ae च ऋ पक । 1 








> ह्यो ~ 2 ja Britannica, 11th edition, art. Architecture, Il, p. 370, . ~~ 

# Babin C.), Nota sur f empici des triangles dans La mise en proportion dea monuments greca: Revue 
archiologique, ous दर série, tome XVI, pp. 82-108. 

Nols cur Ia métrologic les proportions dane les monuments achéménides de Io Perse > Revue 
archéologigue, III" aris, tome XVII, pp. 347-78. 
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square on plan, is converted into an octagon by squinches thrown across the angles ५ On 
this stands an octagonal drum, with narrow windows in each face, a new feature of which 
this is the earliest example known to me with one exception, Im&mzideh Yubis, also at 
Veramin, built in the 12th century according to Dr. Sarre.2? The eight sides of the drum 
are converted into sixteen by a series of beautifully finished equinches, and on these rests 
the dome itself. (Plate II, ए}. On examining the plate, it will be seen that the dome instead 
of being cither set back or carried across the sixteen angles, has the internal rim of its 
spherical surface distorted almost imperceptibly to fit its support, the distortion soon 
merging in the true hemisphere as the dome rises. This separation of parts—pendentives, 
drum, dome—recalls the similar separation of structural elements to be found in Byzantine 
architecture of the 10th century,?5 in which, however, squinches are replaced by apherical 
The interior of this dome is decorated with tile mosaic, with » magnificen 

the centre; beyond this may be seen a network 
of interlacing curves, in the interstices of 
which are square plaques containing ornamental 
devices in highly conventionalized Kufic, a 
somewhat uncommon decorative feature. It 
is, however, found in the Blue Moaque at 
Tabriz (1437-68),29 andin a few mosques at 111 
Cairo, examples of which have been published 

by Innes and Rogers. I give here (Fig. 15) 
an example from the mosque of Hasan (1356) रि 
published by the former, of which he 

gives the following reading in French style - 
“La 19} illa Allah, Mohamed rasoul Allah” : 
There is no god but God, Mohamed is the 

Apostle of God. 3 Fie. 15. 


The mausoleum at Sultanich and the highly articulated and well finished interior ol 
this dome, together with Prof. Sarre’s fine plates of the main entrance and mihrab, enable 
one to realize the splendour of Persian architecture in the 13th and 14th centuries. 

We now approach the Timiri age when a great change is witnemed in the style of 
dome used in Persia. Up to this :oint all the domes met with are simple structures and 
we have no example of the bulbous double dome. The only apparent exception to this is 
the double dome of the shrine of किण) Rizi, at Meshed, sometimes stated to have been 
built by Suri, governor af Nishapir in 108722; but this is incerrect, as this early dome was 
destroyed by an earthquake in the 17th century and rebuilt and gilded by Shab Sulaiman 
in 1672, according to Chardin, who was an eye-witness of the work.32 

7 Serre (F.), Denkmaler persischer Baukunst, fg, 65, 
= Choisy (A), L' Art de bdtir ches leo Byzantines, p. 96, 8. Bardisa at Salonika being one of the 
> Texier (C.), Deseription de fArménie la Perse, ete., pl. 47, 40, 


ज Innes (Walter), Inscriptions arabes en ‘oradires carrée: Bullstin def Institut Boyptien, ITI série, 
No. I, pp. 61-7. | | 

% Yate, (C.E.) Khurason and Sistan, p. 316. 

* Chardin, od. Langlés, Vol. III p. 228. 
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Now, however, 4 new type appears which consists of the former type of dome, covered 
over by a slightly bulbous ehell, which is superimposed on it, leaving a large space between. 
This type only appears towards the end of Timir's reign, his early buildings not having this 
feature. In 1371 he built, at Samarkand, the Mausoleum of his sister Chichuk (Tchouchouck) 
Bika in the group of buildings known as the Shih Zindeh or Living Saint, so called from 
the grave of Kasim ibn 'Abbés, who is supposed to be still living, and whose shrine forms 
the chief building in the group. Both these buildings have single domes, fluted externally, 
but, when we come to the Mausoleum of his wife Bibi Khanim, (Plate III, A,) commenced, 
aocording to Schabert. von Soldern®? in 1399, and finished in 1403% and his own Mauso 
leum (Plate 171, ए.) known as the Gir Amir, we for the first time meet th the double 
dome with slightly swelling outline,a type of dome which henceforth became a constant 
feature in Persian architecture. The mosque-mausoleum, built at Hazrat-i-Turkistan over 
the tomb of Hazrat Khwija Ahmad Yesavi by Timér, which was commenced in 1397 and 
finished in 144,29 has a huge dome, similar in shape to that at Sulténieh,2* but the double 
dome soon became general, 

No explanation of the origin of this peculiarity is to be found suggested in Fergusson's 
History of Architscture, nor does Russell Sturgis in his recent History of Architecture 
(1908) make any comment on it. The same remark 
applies to Texier, who thought the double dome with 
entasis was the rule in Persia with the single exception 
known to him, at Sultanich, although when speaking of 
the Masjid-i-Shah at Isfahan, he says that one is led to 







oped Fes 


Fig. 16. 





M fie Bauwdenkmaler von Somarbond. > Saladin, Manwel.d’art Musulman, Vol I, p. 44 

ॐ Mir-sslik-~Bektchourin, Description de la Mosquée de Haeret, in A. P. Khorochkine, Jiinéraires ce 
i' Asie Centrale pp. 247-56. 

नव ट, Schuyler, Turkestan 1. 70-73, and ohotogreph in ह, von Schwarz, Turkestan, p. 200 
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believe it was introduced from India by the Mogul rulers of Persia, P, Coste 
in Monuments Modernes de la Perse states (p. 59 and pl, 71) that it was introduced 
during the 16th century and calls the dome at Sultanich the “Arab” form! (p. 46.) 

A Gosset in Les Cupoles d’Orient ef d'Occident describes the feature without 
comment, while A. Choisy in his Histoire de I Architecture, Paris, 1889, follows Coste 
in stating that it only became the rule in Persia towards the end of the 16th century, 
but IT have shown that it oceurs much earlier, He, like Texier, suggests an Indian origin, 
viz: that it was an imitation of certain bulbous topes to be seen there, He appar- 
ently had in mind structures such as those at Ajanta, shown in figures 16 and 17. 

Now as Timir was in India shortly before the building of the Bibi Khinim and the 
Gir Amir, we must consider the possibility of this Indian origin. In the first place these 
topes are solid structures and not examples of roofing, and the few which are bulbous 
euch as those shown, are quite small and not the conspicuous and striking buildings 
likely to be noticed even by a conqueror in his meteoric flight through the country 
But could he have seen any double domes with slightly swelling outline? No! for not 
ene of the domed buildings which were standing in the North-West of India in the 
time of Timir, of which remains have come down to us, have this feature. 1 
have compiled a list of these buildings from Carr Stephen's Archeology of Delhi, and 
Fanshawe's Delhi, Past and Present, and find that there are seventeen of them. They 
comprise the group of buildings classed by Fergusson as Early, Middle, and Late Pathan. 
Amongst them are the tombs of Sha jin Altamsh, Rukn-vd-<din Firoz Shah, Ghids- 
ud-din Tughlak Shah, the Jama Masjid of Firizibid, the Kalin Masjid and the 
buildings attributed to’Khin Jahan. I give as a typical example the tomb of Firoz 
Shah, built a. 9. 1389. (Plate 111, E.) All the domes found in these buildings are pointed 

shape but low in elevation, and built in horizontal courses, Carr Stephen speaking 
of them remarks that ° domes, the stones of which are held together by the wonderful 
adhesive qualities of the lime osed in those days, without any keystone, have been before 
remarked on and are another characteristic of the Mohammedan Indian buildings of the 14th 
century.” "3t 

These domes have not ao single feature in common with the Gir Amir and Bibi 
Khinim, yet os they are all of one type they sre conclusive evidence as to the 
style of the period and completely refute the theory that the doubld dome had an 
Indian origin 

Regarding the theory of the Indian origin of the double dome, Saladin3* apparently 
follows Choisy, and in addition suggests that it has also certain mechanical advantages 
wiz: that it tends to the stability of the dome by constituting additional abutment.?> 
A more extraordinary statement it ig difficnlt to conceive, since it is obvious 
that it must act outwardly in the same direction as the thrust of the upper part of 
the dome itself 

Figure 18 shows a section of the dome of the Gir Amir. The dotted line produced 
from C shows the extent of the projecting part. Now the centre of gravity of the 


projecting part is roughly at B, and this part therefore will act with leverage AF aout 











Rina ae p. 154. 
rit, 
% Profesor Phené Spinrs in Architecture East ond West, p. 20, also makes a similar statement, but 


only aa © surmise 
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the turning point ©, in direction A. D, Now the thrust K of the upper part E is in the 
same direction more or leas, and thus the projecting part 
adds to the difficulty instead of helping matters. This is shown 
when it comes to practical work by the interior constructio 
of this dome, which has a series of tie-bara T, fixed at their 
extremities in the lower part of the sides of the dome and 
meeting in the centre, where they are carried by a pile of 
masonry M.# They are an imperative necessity to neutralise 
the unscientific shape chosen for the construction of the dome, 
and by their very existence refute Saladin’s theory that “ la 
forme bul présente alors l'avantage de conserver sensi- 
blement , 4 l'aplomb de {276 du mur du tambour, la projection 
du centre de gravité du segment le plus important de || 
da cupole, donc de’ ramener. lw poussée ३: ततस वण कष्य, > 
(p. 360), 

It is now clear to us that the shapea of the dome 
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of the Bibt Khanim and Gir Amir could not have sprung 
from constructive necessities in brick or stone. When we 
find this to be the case with other features in architecture, 


we usually find that the feature in question is a copy of (क. 
construction in wuod, ६. g., the mortised [ण्ड of the stone rail round the 
Sinchi Tope,!t also the metopes and triglyphs of the Dorie order, the Lycian 
tombs in the British Museum, ete. Can it be so in the case ot the bulbous double 
domes? Is there, or was there, anywhere in the Moslem world known to Timi, 
a double dome with swelling outline? Yes! at one place, and at one place only, 
and that was at Damascus, where stood the great Umayyad Mosque built by the 
Khalif Walftd in A. D. 705-13, the dome of which in TimGr's time was double and of wood. 

The following details concerning this mosque are taken from Professor Phené Spiers’ 
“ Architecture East and West."42 In plan it was as shown in (Fig. 19) It consista of 
three aisles and a transept at the intersection of which 
there was a dome B, which was called the Kubbat-an- 
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Nasr (the vulture dome) ; the dome was considered as) Joo * - 
the head, the aisle below as the breast, while the lofty (= ९ 


transept roofs, high above the rest, were likened to = Tien 
outspread wings. The sides of the square around B measure 39 feet 6 inches. The angles 
of this square are vaulted over with squinch pendentives, and the drum resting upon 
the octagon thus formed is set back 2 feet so that the dome resting upon it has an 
internal diameter of 43 feet 6 inches, There is a range of windows in the present 
drum and a second range in the dome, which is built of stone and covered with lead. 
This is .as things were before the fire of 1893, and the above dome was built at some date 
subsequent to the burning of the mosque at the sacking of Damascus by Timiir in 1400. 
Descriptions of the mosque at variove dates previous to this are to be found in the 
diaries of the various Arab geographers who visited it between the Oth and 141 
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The description from which IT propose to quote is that of the Spanish Arab, 
Ibn Jubair, who visited Damascus in 1184, The part of his description most interesting 
for our purpose is that which refera to the central dome. Mukaddasi speal:s of one dome 
only, but Ibn Jubair, 200 years later, descants on the immense height of the great dome 
which ‘broods over the void.” He describes alzo how that it consisted of an exlernal” 
and internal dome, and rested on a drum. From this it may be assumed that. Al 
Walid’s dome auecumbed in the fire of 1069. The following is the description given by 
Ibn Jubair of that which succeeded it, probably built between 1069 and 1082 

“A central nave is below it (viz., the transept) going from the Mihrab to the court: 
and over this nave (as seen from the interior) are three domes—namely, the dome which 
is close to the mosque wall towards the court (dome over space A in plan), the dome which 
is over and adjacent to the Mihrab ‘dome over space C in plan), and the dome which is. 
below (forming the inner of lower cupola of) the Kubbat-ar-Rasis (the dome of lead) 
rising between the other two.” 

He describes his visit to the interior of the latter :— 

“ Verily the entrance to the same, and into the interior where is the inner dome—like 
a sphere within @ larger sphere ig from the mosque. We went up by a ladder in the 
western colonnade that goes round the court, and walked over the flat roof The roof 
is covered with large sheets of lead, the length of each sheet being four spans and the 
width three, After passing over the flat roof we came to the Dome, and mounted into 
it by a ladder set there ; and doing so it almost happened that we had all been seized with 
dizziness, We went into the round gangway (this was round the outside of the lead 
dome), which is of lead, and its width is but six spans,so that we could not stand there 
fearing to fall over. Then we hastened on to the entrance into the intericr of the dome, 
passing through one of the grated windows which opened in the lead-work: and 
before us was & wondrous sight. We passed on over the planking of great wood beams 
which go all round the inner and smaller dome, which is inside the outer Leaden Dome, 
as aforesaid, and there are here two arched windows, through which you look down 
into the Mosque below. From here the men who are down in the Mosque look as 
though they were small children. This dome is rownd like a sphere, and ics structure is 
made of planks strengthened with . tout ribs of wood, bound with bands of iron, The ribs 
curve over the dome aud meet at the summit in a round circle of wood. The inner dome, 
which is that scen from the interior of the Mosque, is inlaid with wooden panels. 
They are all gilt in the most beautiful manner, and ornamented with colour and 
earving. The Great Leaden Dome covers this inner dome that haa just been described 
It also is strengthened by wooden ribs bound- with iron bands, The number of these 
ribs is forty-eight, and between each rib is a space of four spans, The ribs converge 
above, and unite in a centre-piece of wood. The Great Double Dome rests on a 
circular base ... One of the wonders of the place is that we saw no spiderain the 
framework of the domes, and they say there are none here at all.44" 





© It would almost follow from this tha* the larger one must have been bulbous, since they both 
“ GQ, lo Strange, Palestine under the Moslems, pp. 255-7, 
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One cannot help being struck by the close resemblance of the above description to 
the dome of the Bibi Khanim and Gar Amir, with the sole difference that these two are 
built of brick covered with enamelled tiles. The correspondence is close throughout 
there 15 -> drum in each case, the peculiar feature of an inner and outer shell occurs 
in all,“ while the shape must have been very similar, No one accusto ed to see domes 
would describe one as “ round like a sphere " unless it were more or less bulbous. That 
it was actually so there cannot be a shadow of doubt. Ibn Jubsir says that the length 
of the Mosque from east to west (which we know to be 455 ft.) was 200 paces ; a 
pace would therefore he just under 27} ins. He says later on that the circumference 
of the dome of lead was 80 paces, i. ¢., 182 feet ; its diameter, therefore, was 58 feet 
Now the interior diameter of the base, still existing, of the dram on which it stood 
is 43 feot 6 inches, while the exterior diameter, from Fig. 100 in “ Architecture, East and 
West," would appear to be about 52 feet. The dome of lead, therefore, must have 
overhung its base by 3 feet all round, 

The dome of the Gar Amir has sixty-four ribs against forty-eight in the dome at 
Damascus, and I once thought that this feature was copied also; however, such was not 
the case, as this feature is found already in the Oxus region at an earlier date. In 
later times in the Oxus region these ribs were reduced in number and thickened, till 
in the Shir Dar (1648) we have the so-called melon-dome in its most pronounced form. 
(Plate 771, D), 

Timir appeared before Damascus on Saturday 8th January 1400, and the next day 
negotiations were opened with him by the citizens, and, on his guaranteeing their safety, 
the Bab Saghin was opened to him on Tuesday morning, After nearly two months spent 
in bargaining and extracting a ransom the place was finally sacked, and on the 4th March 
all the population that remained, men, women and children were bound and dragged 
off, On the 17th March, Timir ordered the city to be set on fire, and, sparks from the 
burning city lighting on the Umayyad Mosque, it was burnt, “till all that was left 
standing was a wall with no roof, nor door nor marble.” 

We thus see that TimGr had the great Umayyad Mosque constantly in his view for 
two months and nine days, and cannot fail to have been impressed, keenly appreciating 
architecture as he did, with this great building, in his day the largest and most 
splendid mosque in Islam, and, according to Yakut, writing in the century previous to 
Timir, one of the Four Wonders of the World of Medimval Islam,“* was far more 
likely to have some of its most striking features reproduced for him at Samarkand than 
he was to copy, or even to notice, an obscure Tope (as suggested by Choisy) during his 
meteoric career through the North-Western Provinces of India. 

Now it may seem an anomaly that a great conqueror like Timir, steeped as he was 
in blood, to an extent perhaps only equalled by Chingiz Khin, should have had any 
feeling for, or interest in, architecture ; nevertheless such was actually the case, He was 
greatly impressed by the Jama Masjid at Firizibad (Old Delhi) built by Firez Shah in 
1354, and took a model of it home to have it reproduced at Samarkand,‘ and Fanshawe 
states (p. 264) that he also greatly admired the Kutb Minér, and carried off workmen 
to construct a similar one in his capital, which intention, however, was never carried out. 

The other three were: the Sanjah bridge built by Hoeraclius ono tributary of the Upper 
Euphrates, with's span of 150 feet, the dome of the Christian church at Edessa, and the Pharos aot 
Alexandrian, 0. Le Strange, Lands of the Eastern Caliphate, pp. 123-124. 

भ Carr Stephens, ibid, p. 128. 
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Further Ruy Gonzales de Clavijo in his account of his embassy to. Timir, in 140447 
states that Timur, looked after the execution of his buildings personally, and was 
carried every day in a litter to the spot, and, if not satisfied, he sometimes caused 
to be torn down already finished buildings, and then caused them to be re-crected 


according to his instructions, The same thing has been related by Timir’s biographer 
Sharaf-ud-din "Ali 


It is aleo stated in the Institutes of Timir (Ed. of 1787, p. 103), that “The 
worsmen who were spared from the sack of Damascus, and brought to Tartary were 
ordered to build a palace at Samarkand, which they did with much intelligence.” Here 
is an actual importation of craftsmen from Damascus, who might well have copied the 
dome of their own great mosque in working on the Gir Amir and Bibt Khanim, even 


supposing Timiir had given no special directions on the subject, and they would have been 
led to exeoute it in brick too, as timber is very scarce in this region 


Lastly, one more point in favour of my theory We saw above that the interior 
diameter of the dome at Damascus was 43 ft, 6 in, Now, according to Schubert v. 
Soldern,‘* the diameter of the dome of the Bibi Khanim, the first building erected by 
Timar after his visit to Damascus, is 13-5 metres (44 ft. 3 in.), a difference practically 
negligible in domes of such a size 

I therefore think that I have shown, as nearly as such a thing can be shown, short 
of a direct contemporary historical statement to that effect, that the double slightly 
swelling Persian dome was first copied in brick by Tim@r after his stay at Damascus from 
a wooden one of the same shape that he saw there, and was employed in his subsequent 
buildings, viz, the Bibi Khaniim and the Gir Amir at Samarkand. 

Tbn Jubair (1184) remarks, and his statement is repeated by Thn Batutah (1326) - 
“From whatever quarter you approach the city you see this dome, high above all clae, 
as though suspended in the air"'®; it was probably forthe sake of its external effect that 
this form was devised, and came to be adopted elsewhere. 

Before I leave the subject of the wooden dome at Damascus, I must add that T think 
it has not been without its influence elsewhere. I shall give two instances. 

The famous mosque of Hasan at Cairo, built in 1356-62 now has an ordinary pointed 
dome erected in the 17th century. (Plate TIT, F). This replaced one which according to Pietro 
della Valle who visited Cairo about 1610, was bulbous. He says: “especially do I like the 
dome the shape of which I have never seen the like of before in that it commences 
vertically, then swells out, and then contracts to a point like the egg of a hen.’ 
According to Saladin (p. 127 f.) Khalil Zahiri relates that Sultan Hasan brought together 
architects from all countries to design what he intended to be the greatest ‘building in the 
world. Amongst other things he caused to be copied (on a modified scale) the 
great vaulted hall of Chosroes at Ctesiphon which accounts for the four great 
vaulted liwans on each side of the main court. When Saladin says that the 
influence of Damascus, is also apparent everywhere in the decoration, etc., it certainly 
ssems to me that the admittedly eclectic Sultan must have gone there for his dome 
tuo. 
© Translated for the Hakluyt Society, 1852. 
4 Die Baudenkmaler von Samarkand, p. 23. 

# G. Le Strange, Palestine under the Moslems, त. 244 
Saladin, op. eit, quoting Herz Bey, La Moequée du Sultan Hasan au Caire, 
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The other instance is 8. Mark's at Venice. This building, Byzantine in planning and 
construction, Waa 
roofed until the 13th 
century, with the lower 
inner domes only 
(Fig. 20.) In this res- 
pect it resembled most | ौ 
other Byzantine build- | 1 NN 
ings, but, in the 13th | 
century, the hnge 
outer domes of wood ae 
he 10111 ब 3.1 
been suggested to me (द य le || Amana = em 


that this wan done in 1५५ 111 70] ॥ || | | ० . 0) # 


consequence of the 

raising of the Gothic | 

facade which was ad- aT ES See 

ded about this tame and which hid the low domes, and that to restore their external effect 
the outer wooden ones were added. Quite so, but whence came this desire for external 
effect in dome construction ! Not from Byzantine architecture, In this style the domes 
are never designed for external effect and are frequently lower than o hemisphere. It is 
true that in the 10th century under the Macedonian Emperors a high drum, pierced with 
windows was interposed between the pendentives and the dome,®! but the dome iteelf 
remained as shallow as ever, while here we have the drum untouched and the dome made 
the conspicuous feature. I suggest that it came from Damascus. Venics was a state 
whose outlook was almost entirely towards the East, with which she traded direct, to the 
great economic detriment of Constantinople in the 13th and 14th centuries, and the Great 
Ummayad mosque must have been as familiar to many Venetians as, say, the Taj Mahal 
is to many English people to-day. 

After Timir's death in 1405 the double dome passed from Samarkand to Khurasan, 
over which it was spread by the Timurides then ruling at Herat. In the mosque built 
at Meshed in A. D. 1418 (according to Khanikoff) by Gawhar Shad, the wife of Shah Rukh, 
the son of Timir; the dome according to O'Donovan,®* “‘has something of a bulbous 
shape,” and is, I conclude, double. Later, the mosque and mausoleum in the Musalla 
at Heriit, built by Sultan Husain Mirza (A. D. 1487-1506), are, Vambéry®* remarks, “an 
imitation of the monuments at Samarkand,” and he adds in a footnote, “the sepulchre 
particularly has much resemblance fo that of Timour.” Wishing for confirmation on 
this point I wrote to Colonel C. E, Yate, one of the few people who have seen 
this group of buildings before they were levelled in 1885, and he very kindly in- 
formed me that while unable to speak regarding the Musalla, he was able to 
confirm my idea as to the Mausoleum, from a photograph in his possession taken from ao 
painting by Sir Edward Durand which he has kindly allowed me to reproduce here 
(Plate II], C.) This mausoleum is commonly attributed to Shih Rukh, but as Colonel 
Yate has pointed out,*4 it probably took its name from a tombstone bearing the following 








` ` ज्र Choisy, L'art de dalir ches len Byzantine, p. 96. आ ‘Tha Merv Oasis,I,p.407. 
8 Travels in Central Agia, क. 283-4. 3 Northern Afghanistan, p. 31. 
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inscription “ Shih Rukh Sultan, son of Allab-u'd Dowlah, son of Baisanghar, son of Shah 


Rukh, son of Amir Taimér, a. छ. 863 [1459] ' 

Dating midway between these two is the Blue Mosque at Tabriz, built by Jahan Shah 
(1437-68), which Texier- states had a double dome, according to Chardin and Tayernier, 
who visited it in the 17th century before it was wrecked by an earthquake. Now, although 
Tam not quite satished, from the descriptions | 
quoted, that such was actually the case, yet I 
will mention what may prove to be a very 
interesting connecting link. Colonel ^, ह, Yate®* 
states that Gauhar Shad was the sister of Kari 
Yasuf Turkomin, Now as Jahiin Shah, the builder 
of the Blue Mosque, was the son of the latter, Si 
it follows that he was the nephew of Gauhar ~ Cis a 
Shad, and may very well have had the dome of क्रं > = = 
her mosque at Meshed copied in his own mosque  ॥|| 1()()| ) 
at Tabriz, supposing it really was a double bul- [> gums tu 
Fig. 21, 


There is about the plan of this mosque, (Fig. 21), however, something which Fergusson 
calls Byzantines. I cannot quite see this myself, although the three domes in a row in 
front of the main dome-chamber, seem very unusual, The nearest approach to this plan 
that I can find in Byzantine architecture is that of Panhagii Lycodemo at Athens. 
Should this plan, however, really show Byzantine infiuence, it is tempting to try to put 
its date forward a few years so that it falls into the reign of Uziin Hasan, Jahan Shah's 
successor, In which case I could suggest an explanation. Whether this can be done I 
cannot say, as I am unable to find the ultimate authority on which the attribution of it 
to Jabin Shah rests. However, could it be attributed to his successor, my explanation 
would be this. 

Uziin Hasan, was Baiendari of the Akkuyunlu or White Sheep dynasty of Turcomans 
and he defeated and killed Jahan Shih in 1468, Usain Hasan, who ruled at Tabriz 
married Despina, the daughter of Calo Johannes, one of the last Comneni Emperors of 
Trebizond, which startling alliance was the outcome of the desire of the Christian Princes 
of Europe to unite with the Persians against the growing power of the Turks whose 
advance they Were viewing with dismay. It is easy to conceive a Byzantine influence being 
introduced under such auspices, especially as the relations with the Weat were so close 
at this time that there was a Venetian ambassador, Caterino Zeno, at Uzin Hasan’s 
court, at Whose instance he invaded Asia Minor, but was defeated by Sultan Muhammad 
1. Although I do not hold definite views as to the plan of the Bluc Mosque, it never- 
theless seems to me that there 15 here scope for interesting research | 

The building shown (Plate IV, A.) is at Tis 15 miles N. W. of Meshed but its date 
isnot known. The dome is very interesting on account of the way in which the base 
is pierced with windows, a new feature. The nearest approach to this hitherto is 
at Verimin where we saw narrow slit-like wmdows pierced in the octagonal drum on 
which the dome stood. Here, however, the idea is much more boldly applied, the 
base of the dome itself being pierced, and to neutralize the weakening effect of this it 
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has been built with a massive stepped lower part. According to O'Donovan", its internal 
height cannot be much under 70 feet. He also states that a gallery “seems to have run 
round the interior of the dome if one may judge by the remains of wood beams and the 
spaces sunk in the walls." = 

I believe the only writer who has attempted to date this building is Prof. Jackson, 
who, in his recent book “‘ From Constantinople to the Homo of Omar Khayyam,” suggests 
the middle of the 12th century as its probable date (p, 288), thinking it may possibly be the 
mausoleum of Hamid Ibn Kahtabah mentioned by Yakut in 1216. His choice, however, 
is apparently limited by his statement (p. 278) regarding Tis “that finauy the Mongols 
crushed it never to rise again from the dust in which it lies to-day,” > mistake made 
by Fraser, Asa matter of fact Ibn Batuta visited it a century Iater and desoribes it 
as one of the most famous towns of Khurdsdn, In 1381 Timiir occupied it and took 
possession of the province. In 1387 Haji Beg Jiini Kurbani, one of Timiir’s nobles, rebelled 
at Tis, strengthened the town, and struck coins in his own name, whereupon Timir 
sent his youngest son Mirin Shah against it, who took it after ४ siege of several months 
Yet this was not the end of it as Mirkhond gives an account of a visit Shah Rukh made 
to it in 822 (1419). Khanikoff*s found a tablet there dated 983 (1575), and he adds that 
Tas does not disappear from the list of places engraved on the tablets of Persian 
astrolabes until after 1100 (1685). The object in giving the geographical positions of 
important places is, of course, to help in the casting of horoscopes, and the position 
of an uninhabited place would scarcely be found there, so it is evident that the present 
desertion of Tis only dates from the commencement of the i8th century. It is therefore: 
futile to attempt to date this building from any considerations of this sort, and in the 
absence of other evidence we must fall back on 118 degree of architectural development 
to help us. Personally, from the feature I have called attention to, viz: the window 
at the base of the dome, I would suggest the first half of the 15th century for this part, at 
least, of the building ; but my chief reason for showing it is that I seem to see in it the 
prototype of the dome of the mosque in the Pirin Kila of Shér Shah at Delhi, built 
1541. This illustration (Plate IV, B) is taken from Russell Sturgis's History of Architec- 
(४३६६० as it shows the windows round its base, 50 clearly. Most photographs show the 
top of the gateway restored, which effectually conceals the windows, 

In the 16th and 17th centuries we find the double dome with slightly swelling outline 
in general nse for all important buildings. 

Plate IV, C, shows the dome of the Royal Mosque at Isfahan built by Shah "Abbas in 
1612. It is. brilliant with glistening tile-work, one of the most striking features of Persian 
domes. Notice the windows round its base. 

Most important domes in Persia are covered with faience, but those belonging to 
sacred shrines are genorally gilded, Meshed and Kum possessing well-known examples. 

{n August 1673 the dome of the shrine of Imim Rizi, at Meshed, was entirely thrown 
down by an earthquake, although the rest of the building “remain’d as was said, pretty 
entire". It was rebuilt by Shah Suleiman, and covered with gilt plates, It is of similar 
shape to that of the Noval mosque at Isfahan except for the absence of windows round 


——_— 











© wid, I, 7. 15 

= Khanikoff (N), Méneire sur la ported méridionals def Ane centrale, p. 31. 
= By kind permission of Mesa Batsford. 

® Cardin, “Travels in Persia” (Lloyd's trans) Vol. T, p. 131. 
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the base, Chardin, who waa in Isfahan at the time, saw thess plates being made, and the 
following is his account as it stands in Lloyd's translation :— | 

“On the 9th [of October] I went to the House of the King’s Goldsmith which is in 
the Royal Palace, to see them make some Gilt Plates in the Form of Tiles, which 
were to cover the dome of the mosque of Imam Reza, at Metched, which an earthquake 
had flung down, as 1 before related. A thousand men, as was said, were employ'd in 
repairing this Mosque; and they work'd at it with so much Diligence and application, 
that it was to be finish’d by the latter end of Decembor. These plates were of brass 
[no-cuiyre, i. €., copper] and square, Ten Inches in Breadth and Sixteen in Length, and of 
the Thickness of two Crown-pieces. Underneath were Two Barra three Inches broad, 
solder'd on Cross-wise, to sink into the Parget, and so serve as Cramp-Irons to fasten the 
Tiles, ‘Fhe upper part was gilt so thick, that one would have taken the Tile to havo been 
Massif Gold: Each Tile took up the weight of three Ducates and a quarter of Gilding, and 
came to about ten Crowns Value. They were ordered to make Three thousand at first, as 
1 was told by the Chief Goldsmith who was Overseer of the work."t = 

I think that the previous dome was probably covered with blue tiles on account of the 
couplet, ‘Samarkand is the face of the earth: Bukhara is the matrow of Islam: were 
there not in Meshed an azure dome, the whole world would be merely a ditch for 
ablution". According to Schuyler this couplet was probably written about A. D. 1500.57 

I shall now attempt to show that the use of gilt-plates for the dome of Imam Riz4's 
mausoleum was an innovation. Five other gilt-domes exist at the present day, viz :— 

(1) The shrine of Fatima at Kim. 

(2) The shrine of "Ali at Najaf. 

(3) The shrine of Husain at Kerbela. 

(4) The shrine of Imim Misi at Kazimain. 

(5) The shrine ot [mim Mahdi at Samarri. 

All the e are later than the example at Meshed, 

The shrine of Fatima xt Kiim was gilded by Fath "Ali Shah, in consequence of a vow 
made by him to embellish the shrine, should he ever succeed to the crown. According to 
Morier,“* writing in 1809, “he covered the cupola of the tomb itself with gold plates 
(instead of the Incquered tiles which he removed).” This must have been done about 
1805 (he ascended the throne in 1797) as Johnson, writing in 1817 says, the gilt cupola 
was added to this structure about twelve years ago by the reigning monarch.”¢4 The 
work, apparently, is inferior to that at Meshed as Fraser remarks, “ the plates ate so thinly 
gilt that the whole value of the precious metal employed, according to my information, 
does not exceed two thousand tomauns."*4 That, previous to this, the dome was covered 
with ordinary glazed tiles, there can be no doubt. Chardin gives a drawing*? of the 
shrine showing a dome covered with arabesques and he states in the text that it was 
overlaid “ with large square Tiles of Cheney " in gold and azure. 








@ pp. 236-7. 

© Schuyler (E.), Turkestan, Vol. I. p, 240. 

© Morier (G.), 4 Journey through Persia. p. 180. 

% Johnson (J.), Journey from Indiato England, p, 146. 

© Fraser (J. B.), Narratiw of a Journey into Khordsan, p. 141, 
न Trovels into Persia, ete. (Trans), Vol I, plate 1d. 
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E. Madrassah-i-Shah Husain, Isfahan. | F. Mausoleum of Huméyin, Deihi. 
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Niebuhr states that the dome of the shrine of "Ali at Najaf was gilded by Nidir Shah."* 
The plates used in this instance, according to Loftus, are said to have cost two tumans 
{ध sterling) each.o* 

The dome of the shrine of Husein at Kerbela was also gilded by Nadir Shah, 
according to Kinneir®? and Ker Porter.™ 


The two domes of the surine of Imam Musa at Kazimein, according to Fraser were 
“‘ gilt by Nadir Shah, who appears to have resorted to this mode of decorating the tombs 
of saints as an expiation for his other enormities."*1 Rousseau, however, in his book 
published in 18097, states that it had been gilt nine years previously by order, and at the 
expense, of Aghi Muhammad Khan. As Rousseau was more nearly contemporary 
with the event, having had the advantaye of Fraser by nearly twenty years in this respect 
besides residing on the spot for some time as French Consul, it is his version that we must 
acoept, This is confirmed by Niebuhr who describes it in 1764, as covered with 
‘* [लाड vernies," which were gradually falling मी. 

In the case of the shrine of Imam Mahdi at Samarrii, the quéstion is not so easily 
settled, A gilt dome existed hero as carly as 1872, when it was seen by Baron von 
Thielmann.7# Commander J. ह, Jones writing in 1846 statc+ that it had recently beon 
repaired, and was he believed “formerly covered with gold similar to the cupolas of 
Kathemein, Kerbella, and Nejef, but is now perfectly white, the present funds not being 
sufficient to give it its former splendour. "73 This | think must be an error as Kinneir in 
1814 wrote as follows the tomb and sanctuary of Imaum Mahomed-ul-Mohadi 
who was burried at Samara. ... . = is a handsome brick building, with two cupolas 
_ and minarets, ornamented with glazed १1165. ` = These tiles having all fallen off at the 
time of Commander Jones's visit thirty year later, it appears to me that he jumped to the 
conclusion, from analogy with other shrines, that the dome had once been gilt 

I therefore conclude that the idea of covering the dome of a sacred shrine with gilt 
tiles Was an innovation of the luxurious and extravagant reign of Shah Sulaiman 

Perhaps I ought rather to say a revival, as the idea was not altogether new in Islam, 
though it was so in Persia. The Dome of the Rock (Kubbat as Sakhra), at Jerusalem, was 
at one time decorated in this fashion, This gilt covering is mentioned ८ A. D. 913 by 
Ibn ‘Abdar-Rabbih, who writes ‘The dome is covered by means of 3392 shoets of lead, 
over which are placed plates of brass, gilded, which number 10,210."77 As there is some 
doubt as to whether Ibn ‘Abdar-Rabbih actually visited Jerusalem, I may add that the gilt 
covering is mentioned by Mukaddasi in A. D, 985,74 

Tbn al Athir relates that an earthquake in A. H. 407 (1016) cansed the dome to fall 
in, and an inscription records its restoration which was completed by the Fatimite Adh 
Dhahir A. परि, 413 (1022). Its glory however was not revived and Nasir-i-Khusrau, who 
saw it in A. 0. 1047 states that the new dome was covered with lead.7# 

I will now offer a suggestion as to the origin of this very novel feature, Clermont 
Ganneau has shown® that there once stood in the church of the Holy Sepulchre at 
Jerusalem, a great ciboriuin covering an altar or some spot specially venerated, and that 
the enigmatic hemisphere of which Euscbius speaks was identical with the absida . 








PH bs 0. en Arobie, tome IT, p. 210, quoting Mohammed Mahedi Khin's History of Nadir SAah, 
ra (W. E.), Chaldasa Surana, 
Kinnair (Sir G, M.), A Geographical Memoir of the Persian Empire, p. 283. 
Koord ian, =. Vol. I, p. 352 
+ J ervia, Val. 1. 
० ieee fy ¢., J. ©. 1. J. Rousseau] "Diecriplion Dus packolik de Bhpdad, 1809, p. 16. 
7 Op. cil., tome IT, p. 247 14 Trovela in the Caucasus, Persia, ofc, Vol. II, p. 139, 
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of Brevarius and subsequent pilgrims, Brevarius writes “intranti in ecclesiam Sancti 
Constantini magna ob occidente est absida." That this has nothing to do with an apse, 
but is on the contrary the same as the hemisphere of which Eusebrius speaks is proved by 
she characteristic detail given by both writers that the object in question rested on twelve 
columns disposed in a cirele and surmounted by Silver Hydrae. Ciboria frequently had 
hemispherical cupolas and one of this type is shown on the mosaic of church of Saint 
George at Thessalonica. In a subsequent article®? he gives an interesting quotation from 
Eutychius (प. 140) to the effect that the Khalif Walid carried off a dome of brass gilt. (in 
which description he recognizes another ciboria) from the church at Baalbek, in order to- 
cover the Sakhra (rock) at Jerusalem, where it was no doubt placed like a baldachino- 
over the sacred spot, in emulation of the Christian practice, Itseems to me that the sight 
of this dome of gilt brass standing under the great wooden dome, may well have prompted 
the real idea of covering the latter also with plates of brass gilt. | 

Plate IV ४. shows the Madzassah-i-Shah Husain, at Isfahan, built between 1700 and’ 
1710 by Shah Husain. It is covered with a fine coating of coloured tiles and the original, 
plate in Coste’s work from which this illustration is taken, being coloured, gr es an excellent 
idea of the splendour of this sort of decoration. 

This type of dome also spread into India where it first appears in the Mausoleum of 
Humayiin built 1556-65." (Plate IV, F.) 

Humiiyiin succeeded to the throne in 1530, but’ in 1539 was defeated ४६ Kanauj by 
Sher Shih Sar, who eventually drove him out of India. He took refuge in Persia at the 
court of Shih Tahmasp, by whose aid he eventually recovered his Kingdom from Shér 
Shih's successor, sixteen years later, in 1555. It is not surprising that surrounded by a 
Persian Army, > Persian Court, (the Governor of Delhi was ® Persian, Shihabu-ud-din 
Ahmad, Nishapéri), and no doubt Persian craftemen, his Mausoleum should have the 
double dome which was rapidly becoming general ip Persia. 

This building is said to have been the prototype of the Taj, (Plate V, B.) which 
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section of Taj Mahal, — Scale. 110 ft. to 1 in. 
Fig. <2. 
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is similar in planning and arrangement (Figs. 22 ‘and 23) and which was conmmenced in 
1632, 7. ¢., about 75 years later. ५५५ 
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Here, however, (Plate ए, A.) we see a mausoleum which was only built six years before 
the Taj, i. ¢., in 1626, It is the mausoleum of Khan Khinan the son of Humiyiin's general 
Bairam Khin, who won back the Mogul Empire for him at the battle of Sirhind, and 
conquered again for Akbar at Panipat Khan Khanin himse!f swood high in Akbar's 
favour and held important commands under him. He died in 1626 and his mausoleum 
has a double dome, the distance between the crown of the inner anu outer shell being 
25 feet.? This building which has been ignored in this connection by almust every writer 
seems to me to be the real model on which the Taj was based. It resembles the Taj much 
more closely than does the mausoleum of Huméyiin, ita whole framework being more 
drawn together while its dome is practically identical in shape. The kiosks at the corners too, 
as also the doorways, which are flush with the facade instead of being recessed, bear this out. 

To return to Persia, this form of dome under 18th century decadence takes an 


increasingly bulbous form, in fact as Saladin says, the greater the swelling of the dome the 
later the date at which it has been constructed. This swelling form culminates in +be 


mosque of Jalili’ddtn at Shiraz, (Plate V, D.) and in the dome of the Shih Chirigh which 
may date from the time of Karim Khan, (18th cent.) but which is probably subsequent to 
the great earthquake of 1824, which according to J. E. Alexander,*4 who was there shortly 
afterwards, left “ not a single dome or minaret standing 
It follows exactly the same course in India during and after the reign of Aurangetb 
the most pronounced and best known example being perhaps the mausoleum of Safdar 
Jang at Delhi. (Plate V, C). 

For present-day practice a good account 
may be found in Langenegger’s Die 
Baukunst des Irdg Here is a diagram 
(Fig. 24). given by him of a recent dome 
with double shell; the outer being one 
brick thick covered with a layer of modern 
tiles. He expressly remarks that it could 
not stand without the tie-bars shown, which 

pports the view I took earlier in this 
paper as to this unscientific shape, contrary 
to the opinion held by several French 
writers on the subject. 

This ( Fig. 25), 18 another section given 
by him for more massive construction ; in 
which the whole outer shell is supported 
on atrussed frame, On the other hand we 
have this example, (Fig. 26) which “may 
be called jerry-building in excelsis. The rods 
shown radiate from a centre and project 
through the outer shell until it is finished 
when they are cut off level, but I ought to 
add that Dr. Langenegger says this style of 
thing is stronger than perhaps might] be 


= Carr Stephen, op. cif, ©. 215. M Travels from India to England, p. 125) 
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The framework referred to above is only required in consequence of the outward 
bulge of the dome, as stated. ‘The jnner shell of these domes as well as alf 
ordinary (single shell) domes in Persia are constructed without centreing, a most 
unpertant point in 9 country where wood is extremely scarce, Chardin,®? ("Donovaa,54 
Biddulph,*? कश, Ferrier,®? and Fowler™ have described this feature, which is the rule 
in Persia from the dome of a peasant’s hut (Plate I. E.) to the large dome at the 
intersection of two galleries in the bazaar (Chahr Su), and the inner shell of the chief dome. 
ina mosque. ~fter the completion of the pendentives, the successive rings of the dome 
are completed one by one, and as they set rapidly the workmen have no hesitation in 
leaning on them almost immediately, reaching over and Plastering the interior as far as 
they can. The exterior is plastered also, and as no scaffolding is used as a rule, half 
bricks are omitted at intervals, into which the bricklayers insert their feet and climb about 
as they wish, 

Dome construction without centreing is not confined to Persia, but is found pretty nearly 
all over Islam, Egypt is no exception, and Mr. Somers Clarke in his recont book 9१ describes 
the construction by two men of & dome of a house he had built, This dome rested on an 
octagon pierced by windows, one in ‘each face, and after the completion of the octagor 
(which itself rested on pendentives over a square room), a punt pole was borrowed from 9 
neighbouring dahabeah and laid diagonally across. A centre Point was found by taking 
ॐ piece of string the full diameter of the octagon and doubling it. To this centre point the 
string was tied, and a knot at each end of it established the radius. Each workman took 
one end, which fixed the outline of the dome, except the apex which approximated to a 
conical form. Mr. Somers Clarke concludes: ‘There are in Egypt hundreds of domes 
built in the Manner above described and many of them are several hundred years old, 
but it would be difficult to find a builder in Europe who did not require for the work 

^ O'Donovan (E.}, The Mery Oasis, I, ए. 476, 

© Biddulph (C, E.), Four Months in Persia, p. 50, 
# Merah (H. C.), A Ride through Islam, p. 80, 

® Ferrier (J. P.), Coravan Journeys, p. 174, 

™ Fowler (G.}, Thres Years in Persia, I, ४. 62. 

* Christon Antiquities in the Nile Vafley, Pp. 28-30, 
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timber ‘centres,’ ladders, and many things which he looks on as 
as absolute neorssitices, `" 

in Turkey similar methods are, or were, used. Eton®? over a century ago described 
the practice there. Instead of 9 knotted rope, two poles were used, pivoted at the centre 
of the dome, the shorter describing the interior surface, the longer one the exterior. No 
scaffelding whatever was used, except at the extreme apex of the dome, 

The only instance of the use of this method in the West, so far as I know, is at Malta, 
where the great dome of the church at Mousta was constructed in this fashion about fifty 
years ago. Stone is the material employed, and the whole work was carried out by the 
local master-mason, Angelo Gatt, It was he who insisted on building the dome without 
scaffolding, and showed how it could be done by simply notching each course on to the 
one below, As this dome is over 120 feet in diameter, it might well be called ono of the 
most remarkable in the world"? 

As an example of the most extreme form of this style of dome I may cite 
the dome of the shrine of Imim al Horr at Kerbela, (Plate ४, E), and of the mosque 
at Teheran (Plate V, F.) 

To sum up. Persian domes may be divided into three groups ;— 

lst:—The pre-Muhammadan domes of elliptical shape, which we see at Firizabad 
and Sarvistan. 

कत्‌ :—The domes of the Muhammadan period down to 1400, which, gradually 
changing from the earlier style become pointed, the dome at Sultanieh being the finest. 
example. 

$rd:—The double dome introduced by Timir after his stay at Damascus, which 
though only of very slightly swelling outline for three centuries, gradually became 
fuller about 1700, a tendency which culminated in the course of the last hundred years, till 
it attained at Shiraz an extremely bulbous form. 

Note.—In addition to acknowledgments already made in the text, I am also indebted 
to ML. le colonel Dieulafoy for permission to use photographs, and to Sir Coleridge Kennard, 
Bart., for Plate [1., ह and ए, As part of the above Paper has appeared in the Burlington 
Magazine, L must thank the Editors for permission to make use of it- 





a matter of course and 
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NOTES ON THE GRAMMAR OF THE OLD WESTERN RAJASTHANT 
WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO APABHRAMCA AND 
TO GUJRATI AND MARWARI 
BY De. L. P. TESSITORI, UDINE, ITALY, 
(Continued from p. 126.) 

marai “ Kills” (ए 783, 74), from marai “ Dies " 

mélai ‘‘ Brings together" (P. 338), from milai “ Meets ", eto, 

® Causals formed by adding to the root the causative affix dy, from Apabhramgs 
dva, ave < Sanskrit d-pay. In the last language, the affix proper is -pay, and 4 is the 
terminal vowel of the roots in °$, to which the use of the afore-caid affix is confined 
and Apabbramca take épay as a general affix and employ it to derive causals from 


© Eton (W), Survey of the Turkish Empire, London, 1795, p. 229. 
@ Pergusson, Modern Styles, I, pp. 45-47. . 
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any root, Before the dy affix, a radical lang vowel of the Old Western Rajasthani is 
generally, though not always, shortened, Ex. : 

ipavai "* Causes to give" (P. 656), from dpai ‘* Gives ” 

bilavai “ Calls” (P. 342), from bolai "` Speaks " 

mindoai “ Causes to obey" (Dd. 6), from manai “ Obeys 

lyapai "" Brings" (AdiC,), from lit "` Takes "’, etc 

Occasionally, and chiefly with verbs having a radical long vowel, the shortened forn, 
av of the affix is used instead of av, and the radical vowel is allowed to remain long 
Ex. : 

vinavai “Informs” (P. 348) [= Ap. viasieai = Skt. vijflépayati] 

pathavai “ Despatches” (P. 445) 

bholavai “ Cajoles ` (P. 409) | 

mélavai “ Brings together '' (P. 339) 

sikhavai “Instructs " (Dac. ix) 

sosaval “ Dries up" (P. 546) 

This is by no means o peculiarity, of the Old Western Rajasthini, but is wiaely 
spread in both Prakrit and Apabhramca, Take only the following examples fro 
Hemacandra, being the Prakrit originals of four of the Old Western Rajasthini verbs 
given above : 

palthaval Siddh.iv, 37  tinnavai Siddh, iv, 38 

mélavai Siddh, iv, 28 sosavai Siddh, ili, 160, 

In the Old Western Rajasthani, as already in the Apabhra-yea, the same av affix is nsed 
to derive denominatives (see § 142), which sometimes makes it difficult to decide 
whether a form im -avei is to be considered as a causal or denominative 

(3) Causals formed by the affixes: dd, #r, (41). The existence of the first affix 
may be traced back to the Prakrit, as it occurs in the verb bhamédai recorded by 
Hemacandra, sitra iv, 30 of his SiddA., and in two or three others 1 have no difficulty 
to explain ¢ as a mere euphonic or pleonastic element inserted in the place of usual = to 
avoid contraction of the 4 of the causal root with the termination, and therefore 
practically bearing an analogy to the pleonastic affix, which is dealt with under § 146. 
The two other affixes ar and 4! are obviously derived from dd (Cf. § 29). Examples 














(a) in ad: 
ddédai ^" Causes to fly " Dd. 10 
jagidai ‘* Awakes (trans,) ” Dac 
nasddai “ Pute to flight” Kal. 16, P, 587, Indr, 57 
dekhadai “Showa” ए, 317, 393, Ratn. 108, एच. iv, 40, Cri., Dd., F 715 
baisadai ‘‘ Causes to sit” Adi C. 
pamédai ‘‘ Cansea to obtain, procures” Dac 
lagidai ^ Applies” Gra. 
(6) in ar: 
ghatarai “ Leasens (trans) Adi C. 
divarai ^ Causes to give” Vi. 60 
baisarai ‘* Causes to sit” Dac. iv, F 715, ii, 11, Adi C 
livérai “‘ Causes to take” Up. 182 
sidrai ‘ Causes to sleep” Dag. iv 
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(€) in dl: 
dikhalai ‘‘ Shows” Adi (£, 
Causals in r, Lare also found in Sindhi, Paijabi and Hindi, In the two Marwari 
causals dirdval and lirévai (‘To cause to give” and “to cause to take”) r has been 
transposed. Their original forms are dixarai and livérai, both of which have been quoted 
amongst the Old Western Rajasthani examples given above to illustrate causals in ar. 
Tho same transposition of r will be noticed in the double causals under the next head. 
An instance of a potential passive from > causal in dr is gavardya (F 535, iv, 12), from 
gavirai “ Causes to sing 
(4.) Double causals. These are formed by the addition of both the affixes av 
and 54 = dr, combined into avid, opr 
Examples : 
melavadai Cal, 31, from milai 
In the particular case of vocal roots, the affix ardv is used instead of avar. [ explain 
it as being derived from the latter, by r being transposed to obviate the | neurrence 
of the v inthe affix with the euphoric» (ई 116) inserted between the terminal vowel in 
the root and the initiala inthe affix, Thus from the rootdi" To give” , we have first 
the regular double causal “di-v-afr-a-i, and then, by metathesis of r, di-vardy--i 
(P. 223, 355, Dac. iv, Adi.) Other examples aro: 
khavaravai Up, 149, from thai (न ~+) 
jovarfrai Up, 113, from joi (jo-™)) 
livarévai Dac, iv, from hi (/¢-r-1-:). 
Exceptionally the same affix of the vocal roots is used after a root in A, in the 
example : 
sahaverdeai Up. 256, from shai, 
Ct the case of Marathi, where roota in A, 25 a role, form the causal with the affix avers 
(Hoernle, Gaudian Grammar, § 476). 
Passive forms are : 
kahivardi “Is called” (Up. 227), simple present 
kahavarai chai “Is being called” (Adi C.), compound present 
Lahavardea “Mentioned " ([bid), past participle nominative plural masculine. 
An anomalous causal is: pai “Causes to drink” (Dac. x, Dd. 2), which is from 
Sanskrit pdyayati, through Apabbramca * pact, pai 
2142. Denominatives are derived from substantives either directly or by mrans of the 
causal affix av (never av). Both ways ate common to Prakrit and Apabhramga also 
Old Western Rajasthani examples are ; 
{1.} Denominatives formed from substantives directly - 
dnandiu “ Rejoiced” (Bg. 35), from dnanda = Skt. dnanda- 
janmyaii ‘‘ Was born” (Dd. 1), from Skt, janman 
vyatikramysi, “ Passed over" (Adi C.), from Skt. eyatilrama- 
mairia “ [४ waa urinated " (Up, 149), from Skt. mdira- 
jilai, jipai “Wins” (Da. 2), from the past participle jila~ < Ap. jita- < Skt. jitd. 
mikai “Leaves” (Cra., Dd. ete.), from the past participle *mike- < Ap. mukka- 
> Skt. ऋष 
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(2.) Denominatives formed from substantives by the affix av: 

bhogavai “ Enjoys” (P, 347, 178, £ 783, 35 ete,), from Skt. bhoga- 

adcavai ‘‘ Watches" (P. 297) = Ap. saccavai (Siddhahem, iv, 181) = Skt, safyipayan 

goparai “ Conceals” (P. 286), from Skt. gopayati 

तीः “ Reflects” (P., Adi C.), from Skt, cintayati 

varsavai “ Describes” (F 783, 5, 5७३१ 96), from Skt, rarnayadi, 

Observe that in most of the last examples, the formation of the denominative 
m traceable to the Sanskrit, and therefore here v does apparently the function of a mere 
euphonic consonant inserted in the place of Sanskrit y, 

(CHAPTER र. 
DERIVATIVE SUFFIXES, 

१1५३, The object of the present chapter is to treat only of a few derivative suffixes, 
which either because of their having not yet been properly explained, or because of their 
bearing on the origin of some adverbs, pronouns and verbal forms, deserve special 
attention. To the latter class belong chiefly adjectives formed with the pleonastic 
vuffixes / and «, and as this is by far more comprehensive than the former class, 
I shall describe it first, 

$144. Suffixes, whereof the chief element is 1, have a very large application in Old 
Western Rajasthini, They may be distinguished into: (a) suffixes in -ilat and (8) 
suffixes in-alais, 

The suffix नाः is from Apabhramca -illaji = Skt, -ildkah (CL Pischel, Prakr. Gramm., 
§§ 194, 505), and is chiefly used to Cerive adverbial adjectives, +... adjectives expressive 
of place or time, Examples are : 

agila; “ First" (Sa3t. 156) = aggillaii = Skt. *agrildkah 
chehilay “ Last” (of. §38) = Ap. cheillai < Skt. * chedildkah 
dhurilaj; “ Initial” (Saz., Indr,) = Ap. *dhurillaii = Skt. *dhurildkad 

pirvilay "' Former, previous” (Adi (1.1, half-tatsama 

bahirilai ^ Outward” (ibid.) < Ap, béhirilla’ (of. Ardhamagadhi béhirilla) = Skt. 
*bahinilakah 

mahilai: ‘‘ Inward” (ए. 437, Up, 197) = Ap. -majjhillay = Skt *madhyildkah 

vicilai: “Medial” (AdiC.) < Ap. *viccillan (cf, vici, $ 75). 

It is amongst these adverbial adjectives that the parents of the so-called demonstrative 
pronouns olo and pelo of the Modern Gujarati, are to be classed. I derive the former 
from Sanskrit *apanidékal, through Apabhramea *ardrillaj; > *orillaii > Old Western 
Rajasthini ‘orilau, whence, by intervocalic r being elided (§ ॐ), *oilaji > oliu. ‘The 
last form is evidenced by the Mw. Similarly, | derive pelo from Sanskrit * parildkah 
(or possibly *perildkah), through Apabhramea "périllai, whence Old Western Rajasthani 
*parilaii > pailaii, which last form is also recorded in the Mu. and is also met with in the 
MS, Adi £. In Modern Gujarati ofo and pelo are generally used indiscrimmately in the 
sense of the demonstrative pronoun “That”, but their Old Western Rajasthani originals 
have preserved the difference in their respective meanings, as is born out by the evidence 
of the Mu., where oliu is introduced to give the meaning of “ Facing towards one,” and 
णान of “ Faciig away from one.” Now, these two meanings are quite in accordance 
with *apérildkeas “Situated on this side,” and *périldkah (or possibly "parilékah) 
‘' Situated on the other side”, which I have pointed out as the ultimate sources of olo 
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and pelo, To the same Sanskrit origin are to be traced the adverbial adjectives urali o1 
ulli (taraf) = On this side", and parali or palli (taraf) ^" On that side ", quoted by Kellogg, 
§ 645, (2), a of his Hindi Grammar, as being in use in. the colloquial of the Upper Doab 
and Bihari parala ^" Ulterior "', quoted by Hoernle, 3 105 of his Gaudian Grammar. 

An instance of the suffix -ilaii used in the pleonastic or diminutive function is thorilai 
५ Scanty,” occurring As. 194 and Saal. 116. 

Lastly the suffix -ilaji is employed as a pleonastic appendage after past participles 
This usage seems to have been very rare in Old Western Rajasthani, if we are to 
judge from the extant evidence, though in Modern Gujarati the suffix -clo appears to be 
very largely spread at the present day, Past participles with I being on the whole 
peculiar of the languages of the Eastern and Southern portion of the Neo-Indian area, 
it would scem that Old Western Rajasthani borrowed them from the latter, or, to be 
more correct, inherited them from the old language of the Outer Circle which was 
originally spoken throughout the Old Western Rajasthini area (Cf. Grierson, कत.) Vol. ix, 
Part ii, p, 327). As regards the Prakrit stage, the use of the suffix -iliya after past 
participles is amply evidenced by the Jaina Maharastri, The few Old Western Rajasthani 
examples that are available, have been given § 126, (4), where the subject has been 
particularly discussed 

4145. The suffix ~व is from Apabhramga -alay, *-allai, < Skt. *-alakah, and in 
the Old Western Rajasthani it is chiefly employed as a pleonastic or diminutive suffix after 
both nouns and adjectives. 

Examples - 

kidalais “ Worm” (Dac. iv, 11) 

pataigalaji “ Moth" (Ibid.) 

bagalai ‘Crow (P. 376, 378, ete.) 

bedali "^ Boat” (ह 783, 7) [ = Skt. veda] 

adhalai “ Blind” (Cra.) [< Pkt. andhala-, *Ilc-] 

हद्व; "" Alone” (P. 204, 281, 282) [ < Ap. ekala-] 

kidhala ** Done" (Rs. 148) [See § 126, (4) }. 

In some cases, however, Old Western Rajasthani -alajj is not from Apabhramea -aiau, 
-sllaii, but from Apabhramga -illai, and is therefore identical with -ilaj;, the substitution 
of a for ४ being simply directed to avoid consonancy with another + in the sylinble 
immediately preceding or following Such is probably the case with all adverbial locatives 
in -ali (§ 101, (1) ), which I am inclined to explain as having derived from =¬, namely 
from adverbial adjectives in -ila in the looative (See § 4, (1) ). The form vicah, however, 
which occurs P. 602 as an equivalent of vici, seems to point out that the employment 
of the suffix -ala, -alla in the same adverbial meaning as -illa had already begun in the 
Apabhrainea. In the Old Western Rajasthani commentary contained in the MS. F 647. 
there ocour some instances of mathéla! “ Upon”, which is also referable to an Apabhramica 
*mastakalakasmin. Incidentally, let me remark that 1 identify the form mathalal explained 
above, with the locative postposition mdlai of Modern Eastern Rajasthan! (See Grierson, 
LSI., Vol. ix, Part ti, p 36). The intermediate form is *mahalai, by weakening of th to k, 
quite analogously to the case of jh in the Old Western Rajasthani postposition mah; 
from majhs (5 74, (7) +. 








(To be continued.) 


THE DATE OF SANEARACHARYA III. 


We have seen already (ané,) that Sankarichirya 
e 
dha. He is posterior also to the Saiva saint 


Sundara-Mirti Niayandir, who, according to Tamil 


tradition, is contemporary of Cheramiin, the 


last of the Peruméjs of Kévaja. Malayijam tradi- 
tion places the Achirya'’s reforms in Eérajs after 
the departure of the Inst Perumij to Mecca. 
(825 A. 7.}.1 

An examination of Vaishnava tradition yields 
us the same chronological rewulia. The carly 
Vaishuava saints and sages do not refer to 
Smikara or his adeaita doctrines, while they («. y., 
The religious songs of these Alvirs are said to 
have been brought together into a collection by 


Niéthamuni. This is known aa ‘the 4,000 songs’ ` 


(Nildyira-probandham), the vernacular Bible of the 
Vaishnaves. Nithamuni and his apostolic suo- 
cemaorm attack Sankeara’s doctrines. The former 
attacks him in his Nydye-<afiea referred to by 
Sri-Ruminujdchirya in his Sdtra-tAdshya. The 
stood in शप्त तको from Nithemuni wae ए पित्र 
Achiirya (alias Ajavandir) who ment’sns Satkara 
in hia Siddhd-traya. And Yirmuna waa the Poroma 
Guru (Guro's Guru) of Sri-Riminujichirya. Te 


is clear that Safkera must have lived before | 


Nithamuni. It is also probable that he lived 
after the Vaishnava Alviirs. 

We ore in a position to fiz the dates of the 
Vaishnava Alvirs and Achiryas in tho light of 
been conclraive had they been found in the 
writings of the authors themselves. Where this is 
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regarded as probably correct if there was absolute 


authorities are in agreement an to the date of 
Tirumangai Ajvir's birth : Kyittika Sulla 15, Kir- 
epigraphienl evidence available, (See Ep. Ind., 


| Vol VIET, p. 204). According to tradition, Tiru- 


The latter must have lived in the first half of the 
8th century if he be the father of Mathura-Kavit 
as is most probably the onse, For Satakipa 


aliae Kari son of Miran probably the same aa 
Satakipa (Seo Epigraphist’s Report for 1908, Madraa, 
p68). Accord, to Vaishnava tradition Mathura 
Kavi was the publisher of the work of Satakipa 
(Tirwndymofi). Aa regards Nithamuni he wae च 
contemporary of the Chola king Raja Nirivaoe 
Gliag Purintaka (ith century), Here again 
Vauhnava tradition can be reconciled with known 
facts. For it places Nathamuni four generations 
before Rémfinuja(*. 4 April 1018). Tt is true 
that it speake of the former (wrongly, of course) 
os of the second generation from Satakipa, but it 
suggests that there wis something of a break in 
the Guruperampard by stating that the work of 
Satekipe published by Mathura-Kavi had fallen 
into desuetude long before Nathamuni's time, 

It is, therefore, likely that Snikarichirya lived 
in the Sth century, between Tirumangai Alvar and 
Mathure-Kavi (8h century) on the one hand and 
Nitharouni (10th century) on the other. 


8. V. VENEATESWaARa. 
lat Oetober 1914, 


‘Mr. L, D. Swamikanou Pijjsi informs me that there ia no other date which corresponds to thee 


data for centuries earlier or later, 


tradition, however, na hohas done. It is 


° Mathure-Kavi was great Sanskrit scholar and post, The Vejvikuli Grant styles him Adstravid 


{well-versed in the Sdstras), Kavi (post) and wigmi (able debator), 
he ia not known to have referred to or attacked Saikarichirya. 
that the death of Mathura-Eavi had taken place before १११0 A, Ds 


It is, therefore, significant that 
The Anamalai cave inscriptions imply 
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THE CHRONOLOGY OF THE PANDYA MONARCHY. 
(Me. SWAMIKANNU PILLAIS THEORY.*) 
Pretatory Remarks. 

5 अ lost history of £ en India can only, atthe present day, be reconstructed 
। after careful and prolonged investigation of the inscriptions and literary remains that 
in large namber await critical examination. A few of these have been fully published 
with translation and notes by Professor E. Hultesch ; and it is upon these; together with 
the information given in the Annual Reports on Epigraphy issued by the Government of 
Madras, that the European ecbolar has at first to depend when attempting to collect 
materials for a work on the subject. The labours of the late Professor Kielhorn of Gottin- 
gen were mostly confined to an examination of the dates of inscriptions. from which, by 
advancing slowly and with extreme cauhhon he was enabled to determine, within delinite 
limits, consisting of a few months in some cases, a few days in others, the times of accession 
tothe throne of a certain number of sovereigns. All this work has been of immense value. 
With sume as yet unbridged intervals, hereafter no doubt to be successfully filled in, we are 
now in possession of the general outlines, and in course of time the whole story will become 
plain. But it will never become plain if at the present very critical period workers are not 
particularly cautious in their methods. Deductions put forwarl or statementa confidently 
made by an author who is recognized as an authority on the subject may, if these are 
perhaps based on insufficient evidence, have the unfortunate result of seriously clouding the 








‘asue and raising great difficulties for the student in after years. An assertion so made is © 


apt to be accepted as an historic trath. 

This cautious advance whizh [ venture to advooate is peculiarly mecessary 111 ००८५ 
with the history o! ths Pasdya kings of ths exiroms south of the peninsila for sev 
reasons; not the least of which is that a large number of these Pauwya kings seem to 
have borne the same name, and these are liable to be confused one with another. Another 
reason is that when we examine the dates of the various reigns we-tind some overlappings, 
or what appears to be such ; and this requires explanation, We should neither generalize too 
freely just at present, nor place before our readers conclusions derived from too scanty 
materials. We should by all means progress, but progress slowly andl very carefully.- 
Evi Sr ieee Ue + 1 

2 L append an illustration to shew how careful we ought tebe in not propounding overhasty solutions 
to thea problema of the dates of kings. Mr, Swamikenn Pillai has determined. and aska Ha 15 चत्त 
as the result of his caloulations, the reigo of a new and previously wuheard-of king called Miravarman 
Krivaliabha Diva with aocesHon betwee 4 and 10 2 क vember A. D 13857, 00 the strength of three recurds, 
110 of 1900, 539 of 1904, and an inscription at akira. "The first is, as I have admitted below 
(p. 196 of next isvte of this journal), a regular date corresponding to 25 June 1275; he bes to make two 
drastic alterations in the second date to male it support the former ; and the last date agreas with it onl) 
if we acoopt his rtling that we may consider ॐ clnte ण whether or no the nakshatre ended on the day 
to which tho tithi conforms or un the following | ‘day. Im this last a in fall and uses 
it to determine the latest possible day of the ing's accession, though the nakshatra by ordinary custom 
belonged to the day following that predicated by the reat of the details given. In the end abies haa no 
hesitation "न this reign, begiuning in A. 0, 1257, quite certaim, and a. «uch be inchadkes im his List. 

But theese three tos may be so treated a7 to lead to « different result. भ "न्‌ "ऋः 

No. 110 of 1900 would be reguler for Saturday 13 June 1574 3.1. on Mr, Swamikorinw Pillai’s 


॥ जीये (न cada te be regular for Wednesdsy, (= ge 0: 1285, on the same falling (the 
| | | re | 4? with a at न impossible. 









is on error for ye Gin the 


original, A Sukla 6 im solar Krittika ४ ror ; 
The Pudukitd date would be perfectly regular for Tuesday, 26 September, A.D 184, all the details 
agreeing for dais, W ५४५ in the ort bey rachis mistake, 
three | taken together varman Sri Vallabhe's atcession to have taken 
pie oe ee pcae A 125), seven years 
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[ venture to give utterance to this warning after having finished an examination 
into the calculations, assignments of dates and deductions as to the reigns- of kings put 
forward by Dowan Bahadur L. 1). Swamikannu Pillai in his two papers on “ Some new 
dates of Piadga kings in the i3th century A. D.", published in the Indian Antiquary for 
IMS, pp. 164% jf, aad 222 ff.) And before proceeding I hope to be pardoned both by 
that author and my readers if I make a short personal appeal. | । 

Twish it to be clearly understood that the following paper has been put together and 
is now laid before the public in no spirit of antagonism to the author. On the contrary J 
feel that Mr. Swamikannou Pillni’s attempt to throw light on the intricate chronolo ५ 
of the Pandya kingdom is deserving of warm welcome and support ; and it is to be hoped 
that he will-continue the good work. My sole reason for entering the lists with him 
is to be found in the fact that, believing that in some eases his enthusiasm has led him to be 
rather too positive in his assertions and too hasty in his deductions, I fear lest theas 
should meet with such general acceptance as to render any future alteration or correction 
9 matter of great difficulty. Wo meet on purely scientific ground; and, whether T am 
right or wrong in my criticism of his results, nothing but gool can result so long as por- 
sonal relations remain undisturbed and the conflict of opinion is kept free from acrimony. 
Indeed 1 hope that after perusing my remarke Mr. Swamikannu Pillai will come to agres 
with me in some of my conclusions, All that I ask is that he should give each case 
careful reconsideration, and that the responsible government, Epigraphists and the public 
should for the present refrain from accepting all his results as historical facta 

1 will begin by a few remarks on matters regarding which | find myself entirely in 
accord with the author. 

(1) On p. 165 Mr, Swamikannu Pillai requests the government, Epigraphist, in his 
notes on inscriptions published in the “ Annual Reports", to give us some more extended 
mformation. I have long ago found the want of this. We ought to have, and I hope 
that in futtire we shall have, for every insenption where such details are available, 
(a) full details of the date,—not only the Saka or eyclic or regnal year ; (5) ० statement 
by the Epigraphist, based on the characters of the record, giving his opinion as to the 
apparent limits of the period within which it must have been engraved,—this statement 
to be such ag the authm has slggested, mz: shout 13th century,” “end of 12th or 
beginning of 13th century’, ‘later than 14th century ", it being manifest that without 
this information investigators who have no access to the originals or squeezes or 
tracings from them, are all at sea (£) the opening words of the official introduction 
contained given in the original and not fransiaied, seeing that these words are often 
characteristic anid are confined to particclar sovereigns, ९. & Samasta-tagad.s, hiva, which 
points to a record of the reign of the Pandya Jatavarman Sundara = 
took place in 4.79 1251, Jrandaklam-edutia whieh shews that the inscripti 


Ja‘ilavarman Srivallabha whose acces3ion Was in a, क. 1534; (2d) A translation of any 











Koigu and Sélamasdalam, and performed the anointment of heroes al Perumbérru-puiiyir,” 
a phrase which would at once guide us to king Jatavarinan Vira Paodya whoee reign began 
ina. 9 1253 —or such an allusion as is contained in the body of the record, ¢.9.,8 reference 


to the Muhammac raid of the early 1410 century, mention of the Singhalese invader 
Leikapura (12 cent.), and so on, | 
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(ii) The Epigraphist’s official list of inscriptions copied during the year under 
report should contain, in separate columns, the names of (a) the district, (6) the Taluk 
or division, (c) the town to which each record belongs. This is very necessary, for at 
present only the name of the town is given; and since very often there are many towns 
of the same name in the south of India, the enquirer has to search elsewhere to ascertain 
the provenance of the document—a tedious process which wastes valuable time. 

(iii) Mr. Swamikannn Pillai, on p. 165 note 2, proposes that in future we should 
altogether abandon the practice of giving numbers to the names of kings, I trust that 
this proposal will be carried out by all writers, Upto the present certain Paodya kings 
have been described as “ Jatavarman Sundara Pandya 1”, or “11”, as the case may be, 
But so many Sundara Pindyas are now known to have lived that these numbers will 
inevitably have hereafter to be changed, and great confusion may result. The only safe 
course to adopt is to append to the name the known date of the king’s accession. 1 
would henceforth describe the kings just mentioned as“ Jatavarman, (or, for short 
“ Jatav :" or even “Jat:”) Sundara Paodya (ace: 1251)" and “ Jatavarman Sundara 
Piadya (acc: 1276)". Where the date of accession is not known as yet some other clue 
may be stated in brackets such as “ (about 13th cent.)", “ (time of Rajaraja Chola I)", 
“(Vijayanagar period)", and so on. 

- [now proceed with a few remarks before entering on the main discussion regarding 
Mr. Swamikannu Pillais settlement of the Pandya dates published by him. 

In preparing his portion of the treatise on Hindu chronology, which afterwards was 
published in the Indian Calentar, the late Mr. 8. Balkrishna Dikshit wrote (§ 32 2. 18) 
that “‘a day on which no 45/४5 ends, or on which two (ithis end, is regarded as 
inauspicious". Is this correct? If itis so then may it not be assumed that a royal 
grant or 8 private grant would probably not be made on such aday? I put this question 
because in some instances it will be found that Mr. Swamikannu Pillai has decided that 
the date of an inscription corresponds with such aday, the inscription actually quoting 
the expunged tithi, which would make the case still more remarkable} No. 62 of 1905, 
on which he relies for establishing the date of a hitherto unknown Pandya king whom 
he calls Jatavarman Kulasékhara II (p, 168), is one of these. And there are others 
The author's method of calculation gives him the ending moment of the tithi and not the 
beginning (unless he chooses to work this out), and one who works by this method is apt 


to let the beginning moment. of the tithi in question escape him. Moreover the 
interval between each of the author's unite,—his ephemeriz dealing only with two 
decimals of a day,—is as much as (4m, 24s,, and that alone will often canse the occurrence 
of a kshaya tithi to pass unnoticed. I feel safer with the Indian Calendar method, of 
which the unit is only 4}m.,than with Mr. Swamikannu Pillai’s Table X, and of course 
छत्रा safer with Prof. Jacobi's ‘Special Tables = The Table X mentioned is however very 
asetul for other purposes, 

व I lave base Jed 60 believe teh o civil day decing whith the moce hogkec uc, 3 Similarly I have been led to believe that « civil day during which the moon touches three 
oakshatres, or only one—in other words whon a nakshatra falls altogether within the period of two 
successive sunrises, or is current at two succemive sunrises—is an unlucky day. (See Ind, Chronography 
p- 44, § 425). 
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Prool” of a king's existence. 

Mr. Swamikannu Pillai is, if I may be pardoned for saying so, rather too dogmatic in 
his assertions in many p'aces. Writing purely as a chronologist he congratulates himself 
(p. 164) on the “ accuracy of the results presented to epigraphista " in his article, and the 
^" positive restilts ' at which he has arrived; he states that he has “ proved" some points 
and is able to ‘‘show" others ; and by adding “ a dozen new names” is able to remove 
the “ obscurity" hitherto existing in which Pasdya history has been involved. If readers 
that some at least of the results alluded to are, viewed as verifications of dates, 
unfounded ; that in some cases proof is altogether wanting ; that of the dozen new names 
we can only feel fairly sure of three or four (though we must recognize as regards these 
the service he has done); and that so far from removing obscurity his article, by 
suggesting possible reigns on somewhat questionable evidence, rather increases it, 

Setting aside the case of an inscription which contains such historical statements or 
allusions aa themselves constitute proof, and considering solely the dates of records devoid 
of such contents, we should, I think, do well to follow in the footsteps of the late 
Prof. Kielhorn who with laudable caution declined to proclaim decisively the existence and 
reign of a king until he had before him at ‘least two perfect and regular dates‘ taken 
from evidently contemporary documents and agreeing with one another. As for instance in 
the case of Ja:avarman Vira Pindys (accession a.p, 1253), Prof. Kielhorn had before him 
his date No, 31 (Bpig: Ind :, VII, pp. 10, 11), which was in itself perfect and regular, and 
which, if he had considered that one such date was sufficient to establish conclusively the 
reign of a king of whose existence nothing aa yet was known, he would have at once 
published. But he was not so rash. He waited, and after some time was rewarded by tho 
discovery of a date (No. 32) in another inscription, equally perfect and regular and 
confirmatory of the first. Then he was satisfied, and We published the two together. Had 
hia life been spared he would have been gratified by the discovery of a third, similar, viz 
my No. 69 (op: cit: X p. 139). 

In my humble opinion this caution was exemplary and should be imitated by all 
eagazal in chronological wurk (of which alone I speak). It will be seen hereafter that 
Mr. Swamikannu Pillai does not entertain this view of the matter. He has in one case 
considered a reign as conclusively proved when the only evidence adduced by him 
consists of two dates, each in itself defective and one stating a regnal year which 
contradicts the other. This is his Jatavarman Vira Pandya (accn. 1189-90), the first of his 
list on p. 165. In another case he has included in his list of proved reigns (p. 166) the name 
of a king contained in a solitary inscription, as to whose date he himself is so doubtful that 
he has given two possible renderings of it separated by an interval of 27 years, and for 
either of which renderings the quoted solar month is inapplicable. This is his Jatavarman 

‘I call an inscription “perfeet"™ when it contains the regnal year, the solar month, the number 
and fortnight of the tithi, the day of the wedk and the nakshatra, If in addition to these details it aleo 
etates the number of the day of tho solar month it is “exceptionally perfect.” When one or more 
of tho first mentioned five details are wanting it is claseed as “ imperfect '", When all the details are 
found on examination to correctly correspond to the astronomical requirements of the civil day the 
date is classed aa “ regular”. If it is found on examination that some slight mistake hag been mada 
by the original computer or by the engraver which dose not entirely vitiate the accuracy of the whole, 
and which may be corrected without danger, the date is set down as “not quite regular If the details 
aro found not to correspond the date is anid to be “ irregular, 
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Tribhuvana Vikrama Paqdya, whose accession he states to have taken place “ circa 1280,” 
Ido not quarrel with his opinion that a king (or may be a prince) lived at the period of 
inscription. That is a matter for the historian. I am only considering the case, as he did, 
from the point of view of chronology 
One very good reason why a solitary date, although perfect and regular in itself, should 
not be accepted as conclusive proof of a reign will be better understood after a short 
explanation. Unless the number of the solar day of the month is stated, and it is not as 
arule stated, all the ordinary details of a Chéla or Piujya date will be found often to 
correspond with about three different days in a century. ‘Thus in the case last mentioned 
Mr. Swamikannu Pillai shews that the elements of the date (and surely also its paleogra- 
phic character) would equally suit Thurs. 30th June 1278, or Thurs Ist July a. 7. 1905) 

Hence in almost all cases, even though the details of the date are found to be perfect 
and regular for a certain civil day, it has to he steadily borne in mind that the same 
details will equally suit arftother day about 30 or 35 years earlier or later, and that palceo- 
graphy will rarely be of any assistance in coming to decision. When, however, the first 
तुन is confirmed by another, equally good, the doubt is of course at once removed 

Correction of errors in the original inscription. 

Those who have engaged themselves in this special line of research constantly hive to 
deal with dates in inscriptions wiere mistakes appear to have been made either by the 
original framer or by the engraver. If, for instance, we find a record belonging to the reign 
of a known king, of which the calendar-portion (day, week-day, tithi and nakshatra) 
works out perfectly correctly, but which quotes (say) the 6th instead of the 7th regual year 
as cur.ent at the time we should accept it as genuine and as actually appertaining to the 
given reign, but we should note the error and the fact that the date is not entirely regular. 
But when we find a mistake in the date-portion itself we have to be careful and to exercise 
sound judgment. It is often found that a mistake has been carelessly made in describing 
the lunar fortnight, the other details being correct ; the numeral of the tithi is sometimes 
wrongly copied, or wrongly calculated ; and so on. A careful chronologist like Prof. Kiethorn 
will in such circumstances note the defect and state his reason for secepting the date. 

But it is manifest that much greater caution has to be observed in the case of a record 
which cannot be assigned to the reign of any known king, and which is desired by the 
computer to establish the reign of a king of whom hitherto nothing has been heard, In 
such caes it is clearly dangerous to correct the original and then build up a theory on the 
result. 

Again, it seems hardly safe to alter more than one of the details given in the dii¢ and 
then to build history upon it. Even if it were allowed in the case of a known reign, such 
a date should never be accepted as a sound basis for finally entering a new and previously 
unheard-of ruler on the historic list of kings. 

Let me give a few instances. If the date of an inscription belonging apparently to 
the reign of a known king and certified by the Epigraphiat to be approximately of that 
period, mentions the 3rd regnal year when the 2nd or 4th regnal year was current ; or if 
a dark fortnight is quoted instead of a light ons ; or if (say) = 6th tithi is quoted when by 
all known practise a 5th or # 7th tithi was the correct one; or if a solar month should be 
quoted which is one place wrong ; or the same with the position of the moon in the naksha- 
tras; or with the week-day—if one such error occurs in a date otherwise sntisfactory and 
regular we may assume & computer's or > copyist’s or an éugraver's error, and pass the date 
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as acceptable with a note of explanation, And similarly in the case of probable mistakes of 
omission, such as 2" for “12,” or those due to similarity of names. But we should be 
rather more doubtful if, for instance, a‘‘10th" regnal year was quoted when the date 
would have fallen in the 2nd year, or if for a 5th tithi a “ 14th" was quoted, or if for week- 
day Wednesday a “ Sunday " waa stated, or if the given nakshatra was instead of (22) 
Sravana, quoted as (6) “ Ardri.”’ In such case the error is so great that, unless it could 
In: accounted for by a similarity in the written names, the date could scarcely be accepted 
a- regular, Still less could a date be accepted if two or more errors were found in the five 
usual details. Again if instead of those five details only three or four are given in the 
original date then it becomes still more hazardous to alter it with a view of acceptance 
We must not try to build history on any but a solid foundation; and though an 
inscription with a bad date may legitimately be used for its contents, we should not try to 
utilize a bad date for a purely chronological purpose by making radical alterations in it. 

It must also be remembered that some of the details, standing by thems elves, afford 
insufficient proof, Thus one or other of the lunar tithis and one or other of the nakshatras 
is by the calendar connected with each civil day of a solar month, Now if aninscription men- 
tions a king's name whose accession-date is not known, and states only the regnal year, the 
number and fortnight of the lunar tithi and the solar month by name—i, ¢, without giving 
the number of the day of that month—it is impossible to assign the record to any particu- 
lar year because that combination must occur in every year If, however, the week-day 
18 given, we can look for a year where such a combination occurred ; but must remember 
that it recurs every half dozen years, and therefore that it is useless to make guesses. If, 
in aldition to the week-day the nakshatra also is stated we are on safer ground, but ever 
then we have to remember that the same combination recurs about three times in a 
century. tis only when the number of the day of the solar month is stated, in addition 
foal the above details that we can be perfectly certain, because in such a case the given 
combination cannot recur for a long time so long that the characters of the record will 
afford a conclusive guide, 
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The Nakshatra of the day 

There can be no question but that the regular practice of the Hindus, at any rate in 
Southern India, has always been to associate in their calendars each civil day with the 
tithi actually current at sunrise and with the nakshatra in which the moon stood at sun- 
rise, even though such tithi expired and the moon passed out of such a nakshatra very 
shortly after sunrise. The nakshatra at sunrise actually gave its name to the day, which 
was called “the day of Hasta,” “‘the day of Advini” सट. even though the moon stood in 
ॐ different nakshatra for almost the whole day. ‘This was the rule. It is exemplified in 
the paiichaiga extract given on p.14 of the Indian Calendar, where it will be seen that 
Thursday 13th September a. p. 1894 was, in the Hindu calendar connected with the 13th 
tithi of the bright fortnight though that tithi expired little more than half an hour (1 gf. 
23 pa.) after sunrise ; and that Tuesday 11th September was called the day of the nakshatra 
Uttara Ashadha though the moon passed out of it less than two hours (4 gh. 35 pa,) after 
हात्र. 


9 Mr. उका 09 Pillai's valuable notes on this subject in his“ Hints to workers in Sowh-Jndian 
Chronology” should be read in connection. I refer to his §§ 24 to 28, pp. 13 to 17, 
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But in his “ Hints to workers in South-Indian Chronology" (p. 18) Mr. Swamikannu 
Pillai tells us that “it is not necessary that a tithi and nakshatra should be joined at the 
same moment on a particular day, since we have many cases in which the nakshatra of the 
moment and the tithi of the day are joined in a citation.” [should like some further 
explanation of his meaning. The “moment "he speaks of certainly does not mean the 
moment of sunrise, because he will, ] am sure, confirm my statement above as to the 
regular rule. What I understand him to mean is that, supposing an inscription to com- 
momorate some special event which occurred (say) during the afternoon of a certain civil 
dav, then the record-date might legitimately state the day as connected with the tithi 
ourretit at sunrise, though that had expired long before midday, and might legitimately 
mention not the nakshatra in which the moon stood at sunrise but the one in which she 
stood at the moment of the occurrence of the event commemorated, I concur in this view, 
with the reservation that the event commemorated m such case must have been some 
special occurrence ; for the date was mot the almanack-dale of the day. There must be a 
reason for such departure irom rule; for by allthe pafichdigas which the framer of the 
record might have consulted the day was certainly named according to rule. It is incon- 
ceivable that. pafichaaga should depart from the rule to the extent of actually calling the 
day afters nakshatra into which the moon passed perhaps late in the day. The day itself 
always received the name of the sunrise-nakshatra. [ take at random some dates in 
Prof. Kielhorn’s last article on dates of Pandya Kings (Ep. Ind. TX. 224). The civil day 
5th July a. 9. 1298 was called ‘ Rohini-nél,”" or“ the day of Rohini ;" the 4th Feb. 1369 
was called Uitarddattu-nal, or “the day of Uttarashiih’.” If an inscription of either of 
those two days mentioned the nakshatra Mrigasiras as connected with Sth July 1298, or 
Sravana as connected with 4th Feb, 1309 then there was a departure from the calendar- 
notation of the day, and such a departure calls for explanation, It may be explained by 
some ceremonial reason; or the nakshatra of the day may have veen considered unlucky, 
and the compiler of the record may have desired to make it appear that the grant (if a 
grant) was made under a more auspicious asterism ; or the grant may actually have been 
made at the time of the latter and therefore it was recorded as having been made “ in™ 
though not “‘on the day of” such an asteriam.* (therwise the statement may have been 
made through carelessness, or through use of a badly-calculated almanac (These paichan- 
gas are all local.) Mr. Swamikannu Pillai says there are “ many cases" of this departure 
from rule. But how many! Professor Kielhorn published 160 (1618 dates, and in his last 
paper (referred to above) he comments on a case of this kind, requiring a ^" special reason ` 
for the exceptional quotation in a date of a nakshatra not current at sunrise (op. cu. 
7. 211 ५. 16-18). In a foot note he pointa to five dates out of his 160 where he has 
noticed this departure from rule, and I observe that one of these, No, 66, has been 
included in error; which त "6९8 the number to four. Fovr out of 160 cannot be called 
“many.” iia d ses 1, ~ 
—J Ewen wo one would not expect to find the dae itself altered. ‘Tho fact might be spevially mention 
ed’ in the text; but surely the almanac-date would be stated aa it was gathered from the almanac (or 
aloulgted). We are discussing the nama of the day aa givon in thet portion of the record which is con- 
fined to that purpose. 
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The “Five Pandyas.”’ | 
Mr, Swamikannv Pillai's Table at foot of p. 166 (Ind. Ant. June 1913) is tentatively put 
forward, but he is so certain of its accuracy that he says it “will make if clear (1) that five 
Paindyas ruled at the same time ; (2) that two Maravarmans and two Jatavarmans were 
co-regents with a fifth Pandya who might be either a Maravarman or a Jatavarman.” 1 
cal at present see no sufficient ground for concurrence in this view, which Appears to me 
fanciful Since, however, it is a theory sufficiently romantic to seize upon the imagina- 
tion of South-Indian Hindus and induce them to accept it as an historic fact: and as such 
scceptanc? may, if it is not क fact, constitute a danger to science and Jead to much con- 
fusion and difficulty hereafter, it is necessary to discuss it and to examine the evidence on 
which it is based. And for a ment let me state that 1 find in its favour no 
evidence at all worthy of the name, and certainly some evidence to the contrary 
Southern [idia is saturated with the old-world legends of the Ramayaya and the 
Mahabharaa and, in connection with the latter, the story of the five Pasdava brothers 
In all parts of the country every ancient cave or structure, every old fortress, every group 
of dolmens, cromlechs or kistvaens, is ascribed to the Five Pandavas. Many hills and 
hill-rsnges are called Paficha Péidava malai, the last word being Tamil for “hill.” The 
principal rock-out temples at Mahivalipuram, the ‘seven Pagodas,” which belong to the 
early part of the seventh century A.D., have received the names of the five brothers and 
their sister Draupadi, and so have the rock-cut remains at several other places. If one 
asks an uneducated villager for the local legend connected with any hill-fortress he almost 
always replies that it was “ built by the Paiydavas.” Indeed it is not too much to say that 
everything in the country whose antiquity is such that ita exact origin is unknown is 
ascribed to the heroes of the Mahabhara‘a? and there is no doubt that popular tradition 
connects the Paudya Kings with the Paodava brothers of the ancient epic and has always 
done so. Thus the larger Sinnamanir grant, which belongs to the tenth century A. D. 
speaks of early Pisdyan kings as bearing the title Pafichavan, *‘one ot the five: but 
clearly shews that this was a mere title. Combined with the Vélvikudi grant and the 
Madras Museum Plates, it furnishes us with a list of early Piindya sovereigns, which shewe, 
during a period of about three centuries previous to A.D. 915, a regular succession of the 
crown from father to-son (only in one case toa brother) for twalve generations. There is 
no trace here of any joint rule. The records merely shew that it pleas +1 the ruler and his 
People to perpetuate the old “ Five-Pandya” legend. and that the king and possibly every 
was Called “ Pafichavan.” In no inscription with which 1 am 
Acquainted is there the slightest hint of rule by any king other than the one mentioned in it, 
This is also the case generally with Singhalese and Chéla records dealing with Pandya kings. 
The legend, no doubt, formed good material for the grandiose outbursts of courtiers 
In two inscriptions of Kuléttubca Chala 1 + the king is lauded for having, shortly before 
4.D 1084 completely defeated “the Five Pasdyas.” Put this is poetry. The Mahdrowia 
tells ts that when Prince Parakrama Babu of Ceylon, 
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century, was re-calling to the minds of the priesthood the glories of ancient days he told 
them of how King Va} had routed “ the five fierce Tamil tyrants in open battle.”* 
This might be thought to refer to a combination of five joint Paodyas, but i does not 
These tive tyrants were five successive usurping rulers of Ceylon in the first century B. C., 
or thereabouts.1¢ If it be argued that the use of the word ° १ Pindyas’ in the plural, 
sometimes found in inscriptions of neighbouring states, implies ॐ, joint-rule by several 
kings at the same time, I can only point out that these records also speak of “ Chélas * 
न Rashtrakiitas " and other royal families in the plural ; just as in Europe we read in his- 
tories of ‘* Bourbons ” or "^ Huvhenzollerns.” 

The Pagdya country was under an independent sovereignty till the end of the tenth 
century, and up to that date we only hear of one king ruling ata time. After this it was 
subject to the (5185 till the beginning of the thirteenth century though the dignity of 





the local royal family was maintained. Does any conclusive evidence exist to prove that 
the Pandya rulers after this date ever really established the extraordinary custom of 8 


Government by five brothers or five joint kings ? Mr. Swamikannu Pillai rests his argu- 
ment on the overlapping of some reigns in the thirteenth century, and would of course 
quote the testimony of the Muhammadan historians ians and Marco Polo in support of it; to 
these due weight must be given. 

First as to overlapping. Some of the reigns do overlap, but they also overlap in the 
Chéla kingdom and no one has ever suggested that the Chola country was ruled by a sort 
of royal committee. I think that this overlapping can be reasonably explained by the 
analogy of Singhalese practice We learn from the Mahavansa that each king of Ceylon 
appointed a Sub-King, who succeeded him at his (the King's) death, and then provided 
for the succession by again appointing a Sub- King. 

If this were the practice in the Piydya realm it would be natural for each king's 
regnal year to be counted from the date of his appointment as Sub-king, not from that 
of his later anointment as Sovereign. Moreover it must not be forgotten that Hindu 
kings were enjoined by their religious authorities to retire from active work even while 
still in possession of all their faculties, and devote themselves to asceticism and prepara- 

Some of them may have done so, We require to know a good 








Five-Pingya role in the 13th century, Iam aware that there are difficulties and I do not 











~~ undare = च 1237 

(?) Jatav ; Kulasekhara —... (?) 1238 

Marav: Sundars... Sl... (?) 1255 (१) 1251 

Jatay : Sundara bgt 1251 1264 1253 
(Probably a very short reign of 9 = Mérav:" : king.) 





म Mahévetda LXXXH, v. 23. . --------- 6 नयस्य. 





ग Let ae 1253 | 1269 | 1“ 


(Possibly) Marav: Srivallabha,| (2) 1257 (१) 1292 
(Here probably reign of a ^ Jatév:" : king.) 





Marav: Kuladkhara ,.. 1268 | 1308 1276 
Jatav : Sundara ise aa 1276 1293 1283 
(Probably) Mazay i 1283 1291 
(1) Jatav : Srivallabha eee (1?) 1201 (८१) 1316 (t) 1294 
(0) Mirav: Sundara ... ,.| (१) 1204 (7) 1296 
Jatav: Vira... 4. ../ (0 1296-07 1342 


(Here probably reign of a ^ Mérav:” - king.) . (7) 1303 


Jatav : Sundara 7 = 1308 (१) 1314 
Maray: Kulastkhara, 1314 1325 1315 
Jativ: Parakrama ... he 1315 1323 
Mérav: Parskrama ,,,  ,,. 1335 1352 
Jatav: Parakrama ._. “ae 1358 1372 


A co-regency of five equal rulers, if such a form of government can be imagined 
could by no possibility be successful except in time of profound peace ; but in this very 
thirteenth century the whole of Southern India was violently agitated. Early in the 
century the Papdya king overthrew the Chéla domination and once again became indepen- 
dent, The Hoysalas from Mysore pressed southwards and, occupying Kannanar in force, 
intervened between the Pandyas and the now powerful Banas for at least & quarter of a 
century-—-completely checking any Pandya advance in that direction. The Chélas lost almost 
all their dominions, and the Gagapatis of Oraigal became all-powerful in the northern 
Chéla country The powerful Pallava Perufijiigadéva warred against the Chola and finally 
subverted that ancient kingdom by the year a. D. 1243; but hehad to fight for his new 
throne, for the Pandya attacked him with at least some measure of success. The Pandys 
king also attacked the Hoysala forces at Kannanir and drove them out from that tract 
but was himself repulsed by them and for a time forced to retire. There was a war between 
thé Paodya and the Singhalese towards the end of the century which resulted in the 
Pandya forees carrying off the tooth-relic from Ceylon, [It is true that the Mahannasa 
(XC. v, 43) records that this act of aggression was carried out by the order of “the five 
brethren who governed the Pagdyan kingdom”, but the Mahkdvmiia was a postical produc- 
tion as well as a chronicle of events, and this allusion to the ancient legend may well be 
taken ag sn instance of poetical license and not as sober truth, ] Later on the Pandya was 
at war with the Oraigal Ganapati, and at the close of the century the bitter strife 
between Sundara and Vira Pandya for the throne of Madura led up to the Muhammadan has | 
raid of Malik Kafur in a. p. 1310. 
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If the Pandya realm was governed by five Papdya princes of equal authority what 
was the arrangement १ Was there an actual partition of territory, each portion subject 
to an independent sovereign! Was there a sort of confederation! Or was the whole 
united kingdom governed by a sort of committee of five kings all residing at the capital? 

No publishsd inacription leads us to the conaimaion that the kingdom was divided 
into five separate kingdoms. If this had been so we should have had distinct proof 
of the fact, each minor king's namo being conrested with his own minor kingdom, and 
this is not the ease. Such names as have been found, र. g., Kér™ai-dndan, Trrunelvili- 
Perumal, sre titles of the one sovereigu, or of a prince of the royal house 

‘The theory of five real “brothers” always ruling at one time throughout the 13th 
ventury may be set aside as an impossibility. Granted that sach a state of things existed 
for a few years it is evident that it could not continue for long. When one of these died 
all ths others woul have had to resign in favour of some branch of the family lucky 
enough to possess five brothers willing to work together; andon the failure of one of 
these last a differont group must be lonked for. No kingdom could survive such shocks 
If there were ever such a government of five it is certain that bafore many years the 
result would have been five independent realms. And even if they: vere not brothers 
wae the succession a lineal ons, the eldest son of each succeeding his father! If se we 
have sgain > condition leading to tne establishment of separated kingdoms, We have proof 
thst at one time the people would have none of it, Late in his life the Miravarman 
Kuls#khara, probably. he who came to the throne in a. 2. 1268, either yielding to family 
strife or swayed by the tradition of ancient days, attempted to partition his kingdom, 
handing over portions of it to his younger brothers, But the country was in confusion and 
the people in distress, and realizing the futility of such a course the inhabitants began 
to migrate ts other lands, The king thereupon gave way and resumed the supreme 
authority over all, when his people retarned to their hoines. (See Inscription No. 46 of 
1906, analyzed in A. R. E. 1907 § 37) 11 this was the king I have proposed the date of 
this event would be about a. 2. 1301 

But, it will besaid, the theory is supported by the evidence of Wassif, Marco Polo 
and others. Is this so? | 

Amir Khuari, who died in A, D. 1925, has left « full account of Malik K4ifur's 
expedition into Southern India, with the dates of his marches (Sir H. Elliot. Hist. of 
India III]. 85-92). He states that there were two rival kings of Madura, Sundara and 
Vira Pandya, struggling for the crown of the Piudya realm. He does not mention any 
other brothers or relatives as partaking of sovereignty in any part. Malik Kafur arrived 
at Madura on 13th April a, 7. 1311. | ; 

Rashidud-din's Jamiut Tawarikh was finished in a. 2. 1310. He mentions Sundara 
Pindya as having been king and says that his three brothers (three not four) had 
«+ obtained power in different directions". But we get the particulars better from Wasadf, 

Wasaal, the last portion of whose work waa carried down to a, D, 1928, says that 
the country,of Malabar extended from Cape Comorin to Nellore’; he therefore includes 
in it most of the old Chéja dominions as well as those of the Pindya, He writes of the 
sovereign of Malabar as the ^ Dewar", in the singular number,—* A few years since the 
Dewar was Sundar Pandi, who had three brothers, each of whom established himself 

independence in some different country". The Dewar's minister was 9 Muhammadan, 
i Tm the three volumes of Nellore inscriptions published by Mossra, Butterworth and Venugopaul- 


ehetty I can only find one Pilodya record. This is Nellore Taluk No. 6] (Pol Il, p. 830). It iso 
grant made in the reign of Sundara Pinjya, but the data is lost. 
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In +. p. 1293 this Dewar died. (This was the Sundara Pandya whose accession took place 
in a. ०. 1276). He was succeeded by a brother. Seventeen years later (a, p. 1310) the 
king was ‘‘ Kalesa " (Kulai¢kbara) and he was murdered by his son, etc, . . , 

The obvious meaning uf these passages is that there was one, and one only, king of the 
Pandya country at the time mentioned, but that certain brothers of the king had set 
themselves up against him and attempted to establish their independence, If there had 
always been a joint-rule of five co-regents the story would have been told in a different way. 

Marco Polo, who was only a visitor, certainly alludes to the Five-brother legend, 
but his description of what he calls the “ Province " of “Ma'abar”, equally with Wassat's, 
shows that by that name he understood the whole of east coast to belong to the Pandya, 
He speaks of it? as ^" the great province of Ma'abar, which is called India the greater.” 
After saying “‘you must know that in this province are*five kings who are brothera ” he 
tells us that “at the end of this Province reigns one of those five Royal Brothers, who 
isa crowned king, and his name is Sonder Bandi Davar”. Read without prejudice we 
should understand by this that the Pandya realm proper (the " end of the province ") was 
under the rule of one crowned king, Sundara Pandya, whose brothers, (in number four 
according to the old legend of which he had evidently been told) had established 
themselves independently in other tracts. Wassif's Pandyi brethren were; in number, 
four in all; Marco Polo, acquainted with the ancient story, confused the remote past with 
the present, and wrote of the “ five kings who were brothers”. Waesaf, a Mohammadan, 
8 contemporary of the Paodya king's Muhammadan minister, and a resident in the country, 
was incomparably the better witness of the two ; and he tells us that, during the confusion 
of the time the king's three brothers had made themselves independent. In this there is 
nothing unusual, [That Mareo Polo included the old Chéla dominions in Malabar is plain 
from his Chapter XVII wherein he describes the tract about the city of Madras as 
included in it. He treats of “ the place where St, Thomas is—I mean where his body 
lies—which is in a certain city of the province of Ma’abar ", and so also in Chapter 9.४.1१9 

It seems from Colonel Yule’s treatise (note to Book III, Chap. XVI.) that the “ Five 
Pandya © legend had penetrated even to China. He tells ua-that Pauthier's work (which 
व have not seen) gives extracts from Chinese sources shewing that in a. p, 1280 or later 
there were ˆ“ five brothers who were Sultans" in Malabar 

Outside the scope of local inscriptions the above seems to be the only evidence in 
favour of a joint-rule of five Pancyas, and it only concerns one period of a few years 
towards the end of the thirteenth century. Only the Strangers, Marco Polo and the 
Chinese author, give the number five, The Muhammadan historians of the time mention 
only four brothers, three of them in opposition to the king. No inscription of Southern 
India ever alludes to any government by a co-regency, an inconceivable state of things if 
the government during the thirteenth century had always been as Mr. Swamikannn Pillai 
supposes. The statement of the Mahdvmija stands practically alone, and can be 
accounted for by the fact that that chronicle was written in verse and not in prose. 

I think, therefore, that we must hold the evidence to be overwhelmingly in favour of a 
single monarchy, and that the theory of a co-regency of five kings may be altogether set 
aside. Such @ theory presupposes a most improbable state of things and the evidence in 
its favour is practically nil, । 

With the above by way of introduction I proceed to give in some detail the results of 
my examination of Mr. Swamikannu Pillai's published dates of Pandya kings ; taking them 
sovereign by sovereign in the order given by him | 

(To be continued.) 
= (Yuls's Edition 1903, 11. 991; च्च्य XVI.) 
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BY ROBERT ZIMMERMANN, 5. J., BOMBAY. 
| (Continued from p. 132.) 
Position of ihe caesura and number of 7791735 of the syllables 5-7 
in the Mahanirayana Upanishad. 
Nr. of padas Caes. after 4. syll. Nr, of padas. 
9 | = ` सिः | 1 
5 | ऋ ~ w | 1 
I 3} ~~ | 1 
Nr. of padas, Caes, after 6. sylL Nr, of pidas. 
21 —— | चं 3 
3 —w | च 2 
| | 
Hi ; Caesura after: 4. सा. 5. चभ. 6. syll, 
ॐ | 26 | 6 
5. ayll.twomome: 8 38 | £5 | 5 (36) 
5. syll. one mora: 12 3 i (16) 


In this table the following data command our particular attention, In about one 
eighth of all the cases in question the cacsura ia pushed beyond the regular place after the 
fourth or fifth syllable? In the old metre the quantity of méird in the sixth 
syllable hardly ever varies; here we see its place taken ten times by two méirds. The 
anapsest which ia usual in the syllables 5,6, and 7 of the Vedic verse has once been 
replaced by an amphimacer, All this tends to prove a looser handling of the rigid Vedic 
form, if not faulty prosody. More important, however, appears the fact that the anapaest of 
the old line has given way to a dactyl in five lines with the csesura after the fourth 
syllable, If we now add to them the 21 dactyls in the lines with the csesura after the 
fifth and the two in verses with the caesura after the sixth syllable, we arrive at the sum 
total of 28 dactyls in syllables 5,6, and 7. This fact reveals a modern tendency of the 
verse in the MNU 

A comparison of our data with those of other books of the later Vedic period will 
on the one hand, confirm chronological facta already known and, on the other, serve 
at least as a test of our method, In the MNU the proportion between the long and 
the short fifth syllable is 36 to 16; in Aitareya Brahmans 20 to 12 ; in Satapatha 
Brahmana XIV, 25 to 17: in Katha Upanishad adhy, I. 107: 59.45 The average propor- 
the evoluti 
whether 





£ the wes completed in the same length of time. Moreover, there are other metricn] 
नि @ different ‡& ५, the two books, aan 

In the table ZDMG Il, p. G1, the figures of the lines “6. Silbe kurz" and“ 5. Silbe lang.’* 
have changed places by an oversight. See Gurupdjdkaumudi p. 11 note 9. 
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tion of this period, as far asit is known, would be 171 to 104, Hence these texts are 
surpassed in the prevalence of the long over the short fifth syllable by the MNU., which 
does not come up, however, to the Dhammapads the figures of which are 131: 18. This 
is just what we expect in the case of the two Briahmanas. For, as is well known, the oldest 
to the Taittiriyt Aranyaka. Henoe it is only too natural that the Brahmanas in general 
should be of earlier date than our text, Thus testimony is borne to the soundness of the 
method, whereas the chronological question is furthered by the fact that the MNU. shows a 
younger type of verse than the Ketha Upanishad, Tho priority of the latter has already 
been stated tentatively?’ on other grounds, here we have got a metrical for the same, 

It is strange that in our book the caesura does not occur ascommonly after the 
fourth syllable as it does after the fifth, the figures being 17 to 25. This is the inverse 
proportion of the texts compared above where the figures, representing the average, are 
262 to 123. There is a point, then, where the modernising tendency of metre has not 
influenced the writer of the MNU. to an equal extent as it has the authors of other books 

A date far remote from the time when the correct verse of the Rigveda had been 
composed is pointed to by the careless handling of metre in many of the pédas, 
Catalexia or hypercatalexis or even faulty prosody occurs in 1, le, 3b, 6a, € fonly in 
MS. A correct); in 13. 2 ; fq भन बहुधा aa”, in some of the pddas of 16. 4: in 22. 1 
aver षय ^; लीके धर्मिष्ठ.“ Most of these verses could be mended by means of but slight 
changes. The metrical defects of 1. 6a ( एवं" instead of एवसः ) and 22.1 ( सपसां ऋषय 
instead of qqaqa:) may be due to unphonetic गन्ध. The part that appears least 
injured is the beginfing of the line, the iambic-spondaic cadence there prevailing being 
kept throughout, except in 13. 2 बहुधा आतः 22. 1 तपसां ta,” aves’, aver aq” 
23. 1 मनेन. It has been pointed out above that in six cases original in the MNU. the 
caesura is after the aixth syllable, Henge it cuts the Vedic anapaest or the classic dacty! 
which is, or at least ought to be, formed by the Sth, 6th, and 7th syllables. Here are the 
instances: 1. ` 16, 2d, 36, (4c only in MS. E wrong) ; 4d, 5c (३), 22, 1 ager ava. But 
worst of all, there are currupt lines in our text which must have been spoiled by the 
compiler of the MNU. himself, since they appear in the sources from. which they are 
taken in their correct form. This certainly proves “the great and universal confuston 
by which the prosody of this period is characterised.” Thus in 2. 15, 10. 7a the Caesura 
is found after the sixth syllable being removed from its proper place in the ofiginal: 2. Ia 
has obliterated the iambic cadence at the beginning; 2. 3a, ded, 59, 6b are alao prosodically 
corrupt. For these blunders we can, indeed, make only the clumsiness of the author of 








I]. The lines of the Anushtubh-Gayatrt family 
There are about 110 anushtubh and giyatri lines to be considered अ Neither the 
repetitions of former passages, nor, on the whole, stray verses and pédas, nor borrowings 
from other texts have been included, Thus we omitted 17. 4 being a repetition of serene ar cre nab Be es hie dharani Scions | Lo~ inamnoan hace 
9 Ch. Die Quellen der Mahéndréyana Up. p. 40. क 4 ॥ 





= Cf. Allindische Grammatik vou Jakob sckernagel, 1 § 26 199 and c. with note, Py 
क it Fate pronedically identical with thoes oF ee ० oi yeaa The first two 
padas of ate F by । nose he anu , one 


म सकण. pore las to Finally 
न pe of verec is the second part co! the line of such a nature as to necessitate « definite 
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14. 4 which is similar to 14. 3; 2.9, 10, being wholly parallel with Baudhéyana Dharmasastra 
and, in part, with Hiragyaken Grihyanitru and Kawaka Sitra; 4. 78, also to be found in 
Vishou Sm-iti and Baudhdyana Dharmaidsira, 16. 6 in Hiranyokes Grihyasitra and Apast- 
amba Mantrapatha as well, On the other hand, all the mantras of the third khawla, 
though partly paralle! with another text, have been included, because in the original, 
the Maitrayam Saahité only sporadic = 25405 are to be found. The following thres 
gone over to Stuparne Purdna ; 11. 1, 2,3 which has been taken over verbally by the Wala 
Up., and 11. 6 which occurs, >^ least metrically equal, in the Vasudeva Up 

It appears that about 15 lines are hypsrcatalectic, about 10 of them in the third 
Khanda alone, about the same number catalectic, eight of them again in the third Lhanda. 
Some of these faulte are due to the careless condition of the text in some manuscripts 
and might, on the testimony of other manuscripts, easily be mended; 5. 8 seems to be 
corrupt everywhere,** 

Now the change of the Vedic anushtubh into tho classic aloka affects chiefly the second 
foot of the first and third pfda, the shape of which consequently shows the historical 
position of a book. Judged by this criterion the lines of the anush;ubh-gayatri family 


would have to be grouped as follows 
Second foot ot ist and 3rd pada, 





A. Vedio form ww ची Number of padas + 26 
B. Classic forms 
a. pathya 4 ey a henge 58. 
b. vipulis ete, 
। । vipola IL. —_ =~ = sat 1 Le tr 5 
2. SP 9 ae 4, 
3. a ~ 93 88 re 4. 
4. vipolaIV, iw ~ A चा ere 3. 
9, “ww = i 3 2. 
6..vipula I. ae ae ea br eh 2. 
7. vipula I, | क 2. 





There are then 26 old forms against 58 new ones. This makes a proportion of nearly 
2. Tho lines examined by Oldenberg in Rigveda X. and Aitareya Bradhmama VII 
show the proportions of 26 to 30 and 9 to 14 respectively. The anushiubh line of the 
कश्चित. is, ‘therefore, in a more advanced state than that of certain hymns of 
igveda XM. and Aitareya Bréhmana VII.22 Some surprise might be caused by a com 
parison of the versesin Katha Up. edhy. I. with the verses of.our text. From all we have 
seen so far, it follows thatthe Kajha Up. is prior to the MNU. And yet the first adhydya. 
of that text shows anush‘ubh lines of a more modern type than the MNU., there being 39 
new forma against a single old one 
Now this calls for a few general remarks. There can be no doubt thatthe metrical 
facts, being, as it would seem, more intrinsic to a Hterary composition, form a Srmer basis 
= For metrical purposes we are to mad: दज ्वमा अन्नारेश्चि an 
1 ses 


into eration, if the rules regulating the shape of the first foot were observed. This, how- 
ever is not the case with Atlersya Brdimana VIL. Morsover, the wee 
र 








aa far as the Rigveda is concerned, fomé, even if we include the 
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for the establishing of the chronology of a test than some grammatical form or sandhi rule. 
The latter after all may be due to a certain external bias, such as f. i. the common usage 
of the particular school to which the text belongs. There is, though, as far as we can 
see, no trace of such influence on metre. On the other hand, we must bear in mind that 
we are not to trust exclusively statistical figures obtained from metre which, though they 
be more reliable than merely grammatical evidence, yet are more stibject to some chance 
influence than, say, the general trend of ideas in a book. And finally the laws of logic 
would require that chronological conclusions drawn from metrical evidence are not to be 
applied to the whole book, if only part nf the verse has been inquired into. For the latter 
reason our case is not quite so bad as it might appear at first sight. For in the second 
adhyaya, fourth valli of the Katha Up., there are 12 pathyas to 4 Vedic anushtubhs. A 
similar inequality of verse type is to be observed in the verse of Aitareya Brihmava VILL, 
the lines of WITT. 21. 22 approaching the modern type, those of VIII, 23 revealing 9 more 
ancient character, Whether we are to infer from this alone a different age of the 
verse and the text, is, of course, quite another question. Here too as in the case of 
the trishjubh-jagati verse our Upanishad does not come up to the proportion of the 
Dhammapada where the Vedic form has almost wholly disappeared. | 

Examining these metrical facts we always assume a more or less steady evolution of 
the Veric metre. This granted, we draw the final conclusion that our Upanishad 
was composed at a time nearer to the end than the beginning of the period of transforma- 
tion, considerably later than certain hymns of Rigveda अ, among which is the Purushasihia, 
and later also than the verse of the Sunahiepa episode as related in Aitareya Braihmana VIL. 
The anushtubh line, then, leads to the same results as the trish(ubh-jagati type, and we 
find the common chronological order in this special case confirmed =" 

The comparison between the numbers of the pathyas (58) and the feet of the vipula 
shape?> (12) shows that our text contains a relatively larger number of pathyas than 
Rigveda +. 90. 1-15 : 07: 135-197, and Aitareya Brihmava VIL The Proportions are jin 
Ttigveda 30 p. against 37 ए. : in Aifareya ee ldp.to26v, Almost equal relative 
figures as by the MNU, are shown by Kat! Up. I, (39 p., 8 v.) and Sdikhayana Grihyasiétra 
(30 p., 5 v.). The author of the MNU. followed in this the fashion of his time tending 
towards the pathyaé. But in this case too it may perhaps have been a breaking away 
from the ordinary rigid pada and @ looser handling of the metre rather than a definite 
plan to fashion a new type. And it would seem to be no more than a mere coincidence 
that his lines show almost the same proportion between pathyas and vipulis as Migha's 
poem does, 

In the frequency of the various forms ot vipulis our text differs both from the Vedic 
texts mentioned above and tho classical texts Out of 13 vipulas only 5 observe the laws 
regulating the shape ह 8 the first foot, as न eight which neglect them. Nor is this 
surprising, for it is not likely that the rules a ध t the combination of the first and second 
foot should have been definitely ५ € time म: composition, and if the 
author of the Taittiriya Aranyaka X. had known them at ll, eee must have ap peared red 
to the philosopher asa minor detail. The same remark ill serve as an excuse 
amphimgoer in syllables 2, 3, and 4 of the second pada ln > 8, 18 - 4, {28 16. तद्ब्र ° j 
the anapaest in §: da, used against the rules of classical prosody, ^. 18. 9 agra” and 

The scantiness of the material prevents us from drawi further conol ष, 
those proposed here may perhaps serve to show the possibility’ and sppicability of c 
method of relative chronology in the Upanishads and prove a Starting point for further 








~ = The use of the earlier gayatet (in MNU, Eada 5) wh lO hich in Inter times was almoet altogether 
supsreeded by the अतीतो Shoat ss form an ‘objection to this conclusion, "The MNU ok th- 
AYERS mates teoal Be ding Che tho Nid alter which the third Ehayda hes been compiled. | 


Bra ee Tegulating the shape of the first and second foot not alwa belog kept, the term 
vipulé is used here in a ७९1). va (क kept, the te 
ॐ Correct only in MSS. AA' BODE! 
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GLEANINGS. 


[FORD LUARD M. A. (Oxow.) 


THE LAY OF PRINCE CHAIN SINGH. 


Tas ballad is sung all over Malwa but 
very good exainple of the popular method of recording history and 
contemporary events, which is to this day the 
versions hold their own against our mode of 


India. It is a 
of important public matters, That these 


especially in the Bhopal Agency in Central 


accurate but-scarcely as attractive accounts is not surprising 
The fact on which this is founded occurred in 1824. Chain Singh was the eldest son 
and heir of Raja Subbag Singh of the Narsinghgarh State in the Bhopal political Charge or 


Agenoy of Central India. 
in 1819, the 


Succeeding in 1795 Subhag 
life. Tod notes how he once met Subhig Singh 
४ man of violent temper, in 1824 murdered his own minister, 





his father retiring from public 
Chain Singh, who was 


at Jodhpur. 


Mr. Wellesley, then Resident at Indore, was instructed to remove him from. the control of 
the State, Chain Singh, however, refused to submit when Mr Maddock, the Political Agent, 
endeavoured to carry out the orders, and finally he had to make an attack on Chain Singh 
who had come to Sehore with a large following to protest, _ Chain Singh was killed in the 


within the limits of Sehore on the spot where he fell 


Subhag Singh, who had recovered somewhat, then returned to Narsinghgarh, dying three 


years later, If less 
the official account, 


the original, ole FOR Lig 
Or Paixce (प्रा SINGH, THE HEIR OF 


NABSINGHOARH., 


वातः पता were the day and hour on which 
hain Sinh was born, 

When all the Brihmans of the town were 
to the palace hailed, 

And with one voice declared the youth born 





under Pisces sign. 
An elephant teas ॥ palki sent his suzerain 
Malhar Rao. 


1 sing the Iay of Prince Chain Sinh, of 
Subhig Sinh the son, 

His grandad Hanwant Sinh, his uncle Achal 
Sinh Chauhan, 

A Rangda chief of Narsinghgarh and: lord 
of Kothdi* State, 

A mighty swordsman, one who ne'er had 
shewn his back in fight, 

As 30091 Chain Sinh served his lord, the 
Holkar Jashvant Rao.’ 

He bravely fought at Holkar's side on 
Mehidpur's* lost field. 

And Malhir Rao an elephant and 
gave in thanks. (lit. ^" publicly.” ) 


॥ Mathér Rao: ‘There is some 


circumstantial, the ballad is undoubtedly far more stimulating than 
The free translation endeavours to give something of the swing of 


Kuxwar Cuain Siva Narsinncape KA, 


Tia din, aida haa Chain Sinh ghect nek 
starr bullaowa diya Biriman bulao mahal 
‘Min Ras ka janam Kunwar’ kabta sabi seti 
preg Rao-ne hathi palki dini Kunwar 


seti. 
Pargana likho Chain Sinh ka, Beté he Sau- 
न 018 Sinh ka, 
Poti Hanwant Sinh ६४, Bhatiya Chauhin 
Achal Sink ka, | 
Rangla tha Narsinbgadh ka, sirma hai 
Kothdi ka, ~~ 
Khtb kari talwar, khet nahi ला] mardon- 
Jaswant Rao Hulkar ka siibah asant, Ro kt 
kari ohakri, Kunwar Chain Sinhre, . 
Mahatpur ki dpar Kanwar-ne bajayi talware - 


chaude ४५ न्न 


here, as there waa no chief of this name in 1784, which is 


about the date of Chain Sinh'’s birth, It may refer to Malhiir Rao, an illegitimate son of Tukoji Rao, who 


was killed about 1797. 
न 1. 52. 


Jancant Rao: The Indore chief of that name 1793-1811. 


gy a gd ep 
M ie par: tile fous ¢ on 19, | 7 Sir न । त. | 
5 Malhdr Rao (Holkar) Equler of Indore 1911-1833, 


I sing the lay of Prince Chain साना, Chain 
Sink of Narsinghgarh 
A mighty warrior, one who ne'er left field till 


One Rip Ram Bohara did the Prince as 
minister appoint, 

But dazzled by such wealth and power 
his pride o’erweening grew. 

Driven one day beyond control, the Prince 
in anger rose ; 

Out from its scabbard drew his sword and 
Raja in his court:— 

“Hear mighty Chief our solemn prayer, 

An you will not redress this wrong, then 
go we to Sihor.” 


I sing the lay of Prince Chain Sink: had he 
then ridden by, 

Many I ween of those who spoke had ne'er 
again complained, 

The plan was made and five or six went 
at it to Sihor’s camp, 

Where reaching Friday they their plaint 
to the chief clerk unfold :-— 

“‘ Oh mighty one, the Prince our lord has 

Do you do justice or our plaint must to 


Caleutta go.” 
Mendak Sih’b* hearing straight way to his 
Munshi order gave :-— 


“' Chaprasia two, halkdras four, send swift to 
Narsinghgarh, 

There seize the Prince and quick to Kashi 
town in exile take." 


This order came to Narsinghgarh just as 
the sun arose. 


‘Oh go not Prince to Sihor’s camp," they 
now repentant cried. 
© Menfah: Me. (alleewards Sir) T, H. Maddock, Poll Lc 





1. घ. Maddock, 
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ka . 
Khet nahi chhoid 


Porgana likho Chain Sink 
Khih kari talwa'r, 
mardon ki, 


Rap Rim Bohare ko Kunwar ne क्षतो 


Dekh-kar dhan daulat badal git Baman ki 
najre, 

Ek din jab Kunwar ko ghussa dy mari 
talware ; | 

Mara kaiti ki bith, tukde kardiye do chire. 

Pinch sat ye milke Biraman chale kachher? 


ko, rapot ye bole raja ko -— 
“ Khudiwand, Mahiraj, Kunwarne 274 


Tum karo hamara niyao, nghi jawe Sihor 


ko.” 
Pargana litho Chain Sinh ica - 
Nihi thd ghode par aswitr kél kardetd kain 
yonkd 
Pinch sit ye kar mansfiba chale chhaoniko 


Shukrwar ki roj rapot wahan bole Munshi 


ko :— 

“ Khudéwand, Maharaj Kunwar ne mara 
Baman ko : $ 

Tum karo hamira hiyao nahi ham jawe 
Kilkate ko."" न 

Mendak Sahib ne hukum diya Sahib Munshi 
ko :— 


“Do chaprasi, char halkare, bhejo Narsinh- 
gadh ko. ~, 


1.1. 1 vhejo Kishi ko."* 


Sawa pabara din chijha kigaj pihuncha 
ज kigaj [तपण 


ko. 


“ Kunwocji, tum mat 56 Sihor-ko. 





Political Agent in Bhopil, 1824-28, His headquarters 


where at Schore, still] the headquarters of this Agency, 


+ णना, 1915) 





But नव द mid नदद =-= 
letter! it is nought ! 


To Kishi priests and traders go, ^ would 
sore disgrace my race, 

A Rajput chief of purest blood and lineage 
such as I, 

“My Kashi is the battle field where you 
or I must fall.” 

Thus writing, swiftly to Sihor, his answer 


ite 


4 sing the lay of Prince Ghain Sink, Chain 
Sink of Narsinghgarh 

A mighly warrior one who ne'er left field till 

A second letter asking aid he wrote to 
Khilchipur. 7 

A third he to Berasii* sped (fief of the 
chief of Dhir). 

And yet a fourth to Bhopal town asking the 
Begam's aid 

“Hear Friend Hakim®, send swift, I pray 
two guns and @ brigade. , 

The Sibah Sahib of Narsinghgarh is march- 
ing on Sihor.”’ 

f write the lay of Prince Chain Sinh, Chain 
Sink of Narsinghgarh. 

4 mighty warrior one who ne'er left field till 





First the Prince his mother saw, and bade 
her a fond farewell. 

Next to his father Subhag Sinh he paid a 
last adieu - 





" Beravia: A town in the 
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__! Kiilehipar : A muail State wear Naniagheas वा 
district of this name. Till 1860 it belonged to Dhir State, but was 





^ Yahi wat ko kain mujako bhejokimdar ko” 
Kunwar Chain Sinh jawib dete bhai 
bandon-ko 

Kishi jite 


hamko. 
Ham wake Cobatet Kt th णन lage mere 


ko. 
1.3 





Phir to कच jawib likh-kar bheja Sihor ko. 


Pargana likho Chain Sink ki 


Pahali arji likhi Sahib ne bheji Kilkatte 
ko. 
Daiji arji likhi Sahib ne bheji Khilchipur ko 


Tiji arji likhi Sahib ne bhejf Berasia ke, 
Chauthi arji likhi Sahib ne bheji Bhopil ko;— 


“Suno Miyan, bhejo, Hakimji, do tope 
chir paltani, bhijiwo lad ne ko. 

“Ye Narsinhgadh ki Sabah até he Sihor 
lene ko, 


Pargana likho Chain Sink ka 
780 kari talwitr khet, nhi chhola mardon-ka 





Pahl “Ram Ram” kari Kunwar ne apni 
Mata ko. 

Diji “Rim Ram” kar? Kunwar ne pita 
Saubhig Sinh ko. 

Tiji “Ram Ram” kari Kunwar ne apni 


Chauthi “Ram Ram” kari Kunwar ne apni 
Kalki ko. 





family of Bhopdl (see Bhopd! Stage Gazetteer) 


rhon, diag Shahzada Maalh (see injra note 16.) | 
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A fifth salute to Bajrangbali,19 lord of battle 
fields. 

Then sought be out his war steed brave and 

Then called the men of Narsinghgarh, and 
thus to them he spake :+ 

^" Listen Oh friends and brothers all unto my 

Who loves Chain Sinh now let him fight 

But who loves better home and ease, let 
that man stay away.” 

Eighthly the Prince appealed to Himmat#! 

“Oh friends, if e’er you lov’d Chain Sinh 
stand firm now at his side. ` 
with one voice cried 

“ Long have we in your service ate the bread 
of sloth and ease 

Now if you want न" we are here to give 
our lives for you 

Let him whom fate spares, see again the 
walls of Narsinghgarh.” 

I sing the lay of Prince Chain Sink, Chain 
Sink of Narsinghgarh 

A mighty warrior, one who ne'er left field wll 

Then fathe:, mother, wedded wife entreated 
him to stay :— 

“Go net, O Prince of Narsinghgarh, we 
beg thee, to Sihor.” 

But Chain Sinh said, “Too long have I here 
dwelt in sloth and ease, 

Now in your service will I give my head 
if so decreed.” 

But as he चकर्ता च up his steed, one sneezed. 
“Go not,” all cried, 
^" Depart, I trust in God.” 
The Prince set out, and halted first at 





Bajrangbali ko. 

Chhat? ‘Rim Rim” kari Kuowar ne apne 
ghode ko 

Sstwt “Ram Rim” kari mardhe sab 
Narsishgagh ko:— 

Suno Miyan, sab bhaibandon ko 


Suno Miyin, Bahadur Khanji ko: jie 
piyara howe Chain Sinh miro mere sang ko." 
Himmat Khan Bahadur Khan arj kare unko 


“ Sir eatd kf khaf naukri, 


“ jain sir dene ko; 


Pargana likho Chain Sin Sink kd 


Mata warje, pitaja warje, warje str? unko :— 
‘““Kunwarji mat jawo Sihor ko.” 


Kunwar Chain Sinh juib dete, “Sir saté ki 
Naukri ab jain air dene ko,” 


Kartare.” 
Phir to pahala kench ye kiya Kunwar ne, 
Sikanwidi kA. 


ग (न ead 
: ae The dewendants of theese men mull hold @ pagir im the State ot 
0 Sabenwoti, Borkheda basar: Villages on the road. 


+ चयः, 1015) 
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The Prince's tent waa pitched, with Rajput 
lances planted near, 

And dancing girls were summoned to while 
the night away 

Marching the second halt was at Barasid® 
Barkhera-bazar,12 

Where close beside the old Pir's tomb the 
Prince’s tent was raised. 

The fourth march ended at their goal, the 
station of Sihor 

The Rajput spear butts shook the ground: 

The Prince's tent was raised; once more 


I sing the lay of Prince Chain 
Passed from the world as Rdjput should 
A mighty swordsman, one who n'er 

had turned hia back in fight, 


- Mendak Sihib = letter wrote and sent to 
Chain Sinh's tent 

Chaprdsis rate Halkaras four the missive 
And to the Prince with folded hands their 
coming they explained :— 

“The Sahib has a letter sent to pray you 
eome and call." 





But Himma Bahadur Khan, Pathins 
just then came in, "< 

And drinking draugh 
girded on 1 व 


And forth with Prince Chain Sinh went 
across to see the Sah'b च 

The Prince arriving Mendak 

7 ¦ Sahib arose and 

For Himmat and Bahadtir Khan two other 
chaira were 

Then to the Prince he spoke emplo sweet 
parte ying 

“© dearest Prince,” bot Himmat and 
Bahadur Khan, Pathins 


Phir to nach thabréyé kanchnf ka. 
Daiji kinch kija Kunwar ne mahal Bersie ki. 


Tija kinch ye $ Kunwar-ne bazir 
Barkheda : 
waliyon-ki. 


Bhila gadha Rangdon k&: hosh udghyé 
Phirangi ki, 
Dera within lagi Kunwarji ka nich phir 
thabriya kanchol ka 


Pargana likho Chain Sink ké, 
Nim rahgdyd, rahgdyd Rajpaté ki, 


Khab kari (म्ला, thet n@hi chhodd mardon kd. 


ह at) karte Kunwar “Chain 
Likh gas: bhejé he Sahib ne, bulays | 
Phir to Himmat Bahidur Ehin 

— ur KI 
म lego pine ko, kamri lage jekejne 


क्ल Chain Binh jikar pahunch 


Phir Mendak Sahib ne uthai kursi 
Kunwarji ko si 


kursf utha? Sahib ne dint Himmat 

” Fann ne at 

Phir to mithi mithi baten karke samjhate 
unko :— 


“Suno Miyin ” Chain Sinh ko to Him 
mat Khin, Bahadur नयन 
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medicine must be hid, 
And cried, “O Prince, do you return 
directly to your tent.” 


to the Sahib :-— 

“Listen friend Mendak, thou of monkey 
race, dishonest one, 

Who think you am I to be thus with honeyed 
words cajoled?”’ 

Seeing that he was anger’d spoke more 
pleadingly the Sahib 

“Listen friend Chain Sinh, think not I would 
you to prison send, 

But for this crime in Kasht’s town three 
months you must abide, 

But elephants and horses as beseems your 
rank I'll send, 

And monthly pay one lakh that you in Kashi 
pomp may keep,” 

The Prince, his ire rising, placed his hand 
upon his hilt -— 

‘‘ Hear Mendak Sah’b, my Kashi on the field 
of battle lies, 

Where we shall meet and one of us, or you 
or I, must fall, 

Thou man of monkey race, thou Turk, thee 
will I slay and die. ” 

Such rage beholding fled the Sahib his inner 
room within. 

Right on the Moti bungalow! the Prince 
his first shot aimed, 

While on the troops the serond shot was fir'd 
by the Pathans. 

Whereon, 0 friend, how swift they fled, how 
fell beneath their swords. 

Back to their camp with Prince Chain Sink 
the two Pathans returned, 

Here turning to his men the Prince cried, so 
that all might hear :— 

“Let him who loves his home and friends to 
Narainghgarh return.” 

Then Himmat and Bahadur Khan cried -— 


a 
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ae = 
* Moti baungatow : Potitical Agent's residence. 


[Acover, 1915 








“ Haigi didh men kala ; 
“ Kunwarji chalo dere ko.’ 


Phir to Kunwar ke dil men ghussa aya, 
kahine lage unko : 
Suno Miyaén, Sahib Mendak ko, to bandar kt 


Kiyé samjhata he hamko?”’ 
arj kari unko. 


`" Suno Miyan Chain Sinh ko, ki Ap mat jano 

~ ki ham apko kaid karenge 

Apne jo khin kiya hai uske waste ap tin 
mahine ke liye Kashi ko bheje jate ho. 

Hathi तपा), ghoja dungé ap ko baithne 
ko, 

Lak rupéi ki mahing dunga bheju Kashi 
ko.” 

Phir to Kunwar ko ghussé aya kahine lage 
usko :-- 

“Suno Miyan Sahib Mendak ko,” jo hath 
cal talwar par, 

Dekh hamiti Kashi jajam Gpar mar mare 
tuj ko :. 

Are bandar mar, mare tugko, Turkaca mar 
mare tuzko.” 

Itna ghussa dekh Kunwar ki bhigé kamare 
ko. 

Phir to pahalé charra mira Kunwar noe Moti 
bangle ko, 

Dajé charri mara Pathanon-ne, परते pakan 
no, 

Suno Mivin! kat? paltan ko. 


Sang live Kunwar Chain Sinh, 
19४ dete bhifbandon ko -— 


“Jise piyira kutum kabila jawo Narsinh- 
gach ko.” 

Himmat Khan, Bahadur Khan Pathan arj 
karte un ko :— 


= तो क वह 





+ ए एच, 1915) 
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‘Hear us Oh Chain Sinh, 

Long have weeaten in your house the bread 
of sloth and ease, 

Now that vou ask us we are here to give 
our lives for you. 

Let him whom fate spares see again the 
town of Narsinghgarh.’ 

I sing the lay of Prince Chain Sink, Chain 
9140 of Narsinghgarh 

A mighty warrior one who ne'er left field till 

Then sat they all within the tent quaffing 
kusimbha strong, 

While the dancing girls were summo 
make them song and dance, 

Mendak Sahib now orders gave, and on the 
regiments came, 

Till round the camp on all four sides they 
stood in serried rank 





Asecond order Mendak gave and in pour: 


shot and shell 
The tents were rent and many 9 youth 
beneath them dying lay 
Then came his chaubdars to the Trince and 
pray'd, '' Sire, save us all 
The bullets fly, the tents are down and we 
are sore beset 
hen Himmat and Bahadur Khan came to 
the Prince's tent 
Drank long deep draughts of kuwsimbha and 
girded on their swords, 


While to the dancing girla the Prince gave 
thirty golden mohars 

And cried “ 0 Jamna, may we live to ses 
fair Narsinghgarh 


Iwrite the lay of Prince Chain Sink of 
Marainghgarh 

Had he been mounted on his steed how many 
Aad Ae slain 


Anfigan!® roll of opium seized and ate the 
Prince, for strength. 

Then grasping shield and sword he hurled 
himself upon the guns 

And Himmat and Bahddur sprang like tigers 
to his side 


“ Suno Miyan Kunwar Chain Sinh ko :— 


“Sir sit? ki khai naukari tye sir dene ko, 


“Giye bachenge jaya mileage phir Narsinh- 
gadh [त "* 

Pargana likho Chain Shink ४ 
AAuh kari talwar, thet nahi chho da mardon- 


ka 


Sawa ser ki ghola ghuluwa bai-he dere ko 
kusimbha lage pine ko : : 


Nach tharaya dene ko 


Phir to Mendak Sahib ne hukum diya addi 
phaujon ko 

Charon taraphse gheré “4! diya, ghera liya 
Un ko 

Divya hakum phir diya, Men‘ak ne sari 
Phaujon ko 

Charon tarph se goli giraph lage chalne ko : 

Jawan lage marne ko, dere lage ujne ko 

Chaubdiron ne phir arj kari Kunwar Chain 
Sinh ko :— 

Brera taraph se goli giriph laga he chalne 


Are Andata, 01970 taraph se ghera daldiya 
gher live ham ko 

Phir Himmat Khin Bahidur Khan, Pa:han 
bai:he dere ko kamre lage jakadne ko 
kusumbhi lage pineko 

_ ashrafi nikal Kunwar ne dint kanchni 


“Jamund jive bachenge in milenge phir 
Narsinhgash ko 


Pargana litho Chain Sink ké, 
क chadhd ghodte par, hil kar 1 





Sawa hath ki nigau bandkar lili kaleje ko. 
= 1 


Himmat Khan Bahadur Khan Pathan sang 
liye unko ; sher ja pahunche topon ko 





14 KusumbAa: the well known drink made from opium used by all Rajputs 


5 Nagan roll: lit, roll like a female cobra. A large roll of opium ia 5० ealled. 
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The Subhadir, with his 


first strong stroke 
the Prince laid in the dust 

And with the next the gunners, striving hard 
to load their guns. 


Thus all the guns were ceized and Mendak 
Sahib fled in fear 


= sing the lay of Prince Chain Sink he waa a 
swordsman great 


The Company's lroops im 


terror vefore his 
blade fled back ee 





Then Himmat and Bahadur Khan turned on 
the foe their guns. 


But at this moment was the Prince sore 
wounded by a ball 


~ on Shéhjat Masih!® Kamdar of 

0 

Meanwhile the Pathans first discharge had 
driven back the foe 

8० routing them on every side that none 

remained to figh 


I the Prince Chain Sinh of 
Moving ‘es of nce Chain Sink © 


a warrior one who ne'er left field till 


Then Himmat and Bahidur Khan went up 
to Prince Chain 


Hear Prince Chain 
come back to N arsinghgar 


But turning to the two Pathéns simply h 
te tenis ply he 


Sinh “0 fight is won, 


“ How can I ever thus disgraced dare look on 
arsinghgarh 


Thus answered he the two Pathins no word 
more would he 


And drawing forth dagger dro t 
fiercely to his $ ‘ale 


A blow 30 strong that thro his back the 
lade came out behind. ft 





4 sing the lay of Prince Chain Sink of 
Subhég Sink the aon 


His grand-dad Hanwant Sinh, his uncle Achal 
Sink Chauhin 


A Réngdd N h and lord 
ae chief of arsinghgar of 


A mighty swordsman worthy 
Réjout nama ONE WhO ft ठ worth 






स 


[Avousr, 1918 


Phir ष hath jab mara ka} dive Sub- 
Daiji hath-jab mara kat diye golandajon ko 
Chhin li sari to pon ko ; Mencak Sahib phir 





Pargana likho Chain Sinh kd: 
Khab kari talwér morchd mérd Kompani ki. 


Himmat Khan Bahédur Khan Pathan no 
tope pheri paltan 
Gola phtr lagi Kunwar j' ko 


Aakim Shihjat Masih, Bhopal ka, 
Pahla giraf mara Pathanon ne udaf paltan ko 
Agli pichhli paltan kati rang be mardon ko 


Pargana likho Chain Sink kd : 
Khib kari tahoér, khet nahi chhodd mardon kf 


Himmat Khin, Bahddur Khan, Pathan ar 
kare un 


“Suno Miyaén, Kunwar Chain Sinh ko jité 
9.2४ bid he Sinh, Narsinhgadh ko," 


Itnaé jawib diyaé Kunwar ne donon Fathanon 

0 ए gays mere nek ko, Ab kiy& munh 

Itné jawab diyé Kunwar ne donon Pathénon 

Phi 0 mard ne miré 
kaleje ko 


Pér hogaf sare tan ko 


Pargana likho Chain Sink ki, 6९4 he 
Saubhig Sink 


Poti Hanwant Sink kd bhatiyd Chauhin 
Achal Sink kd 
Réngada thd Narsinhgadh kd sipma hargii 


Ehib kari tahotr, ném rahgayd Rajpati kd. 


M Masih, { 4, stm, « Christian; The Bhopal Boubon damm Gp Ee 2 Christian; The 


a Ch Bhopél Bourbon descendants are Roman Catholics, They 
had and stil have, two names one Bourbon, the other Musalman (eee note 9). 
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THE CHRONOLOGY OF THE PANDYA MONARCHY. 
(Mz. SWAMIKANNU PILLAI’S THEORY ) 
BY ROBERT SEWELL. 
(Continued from p. 176.) 
Jatavarman Kulasskhara 1 
(Accession, fized by Kielhorn, 30 Mar. to 29 Nov. 4. 2. 1190.) 

(No. 103 of 1908.)** The only details given here, besides the king’s (3rd) regnal 
year, are the solar month and day (5 Mithuna) and the week-day (Sunday). These tally: 
for 30 May, a. 2. 1193. As this king is known by other inscriptions to have begun to reign 
in a.D_ 1190 the date, though wanting the tithi and nakshatra, may well be accepted, 
But if so his accession took place on some day between 31 May and 29 Nov, 1190 A. D., 
which period Mr. Swamikannu has now succeeded in reducing Kielhorn’s longer limit 
‘This fact might well have been entered in his List on क. 165 

(4 new king proposed by Mr. 5. Pillai.) 

Mr, Sw:mikanna Pillsi asks us to assume the existence of a new king, never aa yet 
heard-of, with accessionon aday between 18 Aug a.p. 1189 and 15 April 1190, on the 
strength of the two following inscriptions. We know of aking of that name (Kielhorn's 

ॐ ` `) whose reign began some day between 11 November a. p. 1252 and 13 July 1253. 

(No. 144 of 1908). Examining the date for the reign of the latter (known) king I find 
sat the details would suit ® Sept. + 9. 1255 if the nakshatra had been, not, as given, 
No. 17 Anuridha but No. 18 Jyéshthi. This defect is serious because, since no week 
day is stated, we have nothing t> go on excopt that the day was the Tth éukla tithi in the 
solar month Kanya, and in every year there must be such a combination. Consequently 
{ should pronounce the date to be “ irregular,"14 unless wo assume that a mistake of 12 
sours had been made by accident, the 17th nakshatra being quoted instead of the 18th. Is 
Mr Swamikannu Pillai'’s date any better ! 

He fixes it as 17 August 1192, a day on which, though the moon was certainly at 
mean sunrise in the given nakshatra Anuradha and the tithi was, as given, the 7th éukla 
the solar month was not Kany, as stated, but अं. This involves a mistake not of 12 
hours, as in the date I have given above, bet of 10 days. Mr. Swamikannu Pillai's date 

(No, $52 of 1906). This date quotes the 13th regnal year of Jatdvarman Vira ए कृते 
Phalguni. Trying it for the 13th year of the known king of that name (accession 1252-53) 
I find that of Sunday 29 March a. 2. 1265, which was 5 Mésha, Chaitra jukla 11 was 
current at mean sunrise. The moon was at that moment in Parva Phalguni and only 
passed into the given Uttara Phalguni 2) minutes before mean sunrise on Monday, If I 
that a mistake had been made in the quotation of the nakahatra. Sukla 11 in Chaitra is 





` ज These nusabers reler to the annually published cotalogus of inscriptions eopied by the olfies of the 
Archsological Superimtersient for Epigraphy, Governmect of Madras, and issued with the Report of that 
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a sacred day, being the Xémadé ékédati. Mr. Swamikanno Pillai, however, thinks that 
the day was Sunday, 15 April a 9. 1201. On examining this date I find that it was cer- 
tainly > Sunday in Mésha on which day at sunrise the 11th sukla tithi was current, but. 
that it has # precisely similar defect to the ons above ; wiz., the moon was in Parva Phal- 
guni and not in the quoted Uttara Phalguni at sunrise, She passed into the latter nak 
shatra later in the day. Mr. Swamikannu Pillai admits this. 

But it has a far more serious defect than this, It flatly contradicts his own supposi- 
titious date for this new king’s accession, because if such a king, with accession as he 
cupposes, really existed the date 15 April 1201 could not fall in his 13th regnal year, but 
was the first day of the 12th year Consequently his second date, defective in itself, con- 
tradicts his first date, which was also defective. Mr. Swamikannu Pillai has noticed this also, 











belong to the reign Vira Pigdya who, as we know from Kielhorn's 
my. ५ all three of them perfect and regular dates, came wo the 
93. If it should be argued that Mr, Sy mikanou Pillai’s two dates 
ought, on epigraphic grounds, to be assigned to a date that reign I can only 
say, with due submission to the suthority of experts, that the difference is one of only 





sixty years while the Madras epigraphist found a difficulty in deciding the point in one 


“ P. Kulasekhara IJ") 1 hold ths existence of this proposed new king to be totally unprov- 
ed at present, 
Maravarman Sundara Pandya L 
(Accession, 25 June—4 Sept. A. D. 1216). 

(Vos. 362 of 1906, and 183 of 1907), 1 concur with the author as regards these two. 
inscriptions. They are complete and regolar. The result is to narrow the doubtful 
period of acceasion to a day between 25 June and 4 September +. p. 1216. Mer Swamikannu 
Pillai fixes the latest possible day of accession as 19 July 1216, and in two Places specially 
marks this as a discovery of his own. He does not tell us on what it is based. No 


ones. From the results of five other records Kielhorn fixed the accession as on a day 
between 29 March and 4 September a. 5, 1216. The latest possible date must remain as. 
4 September, unless Mr. Swamikannu Pillai can shew reason for the change. 
Jajavarman Kulabdkhara II. र 
(Accession between 16 June and 30 September 1297 
or belween 16 June 1297 and IS June 1238 A. D.) 
This king’s date, if he existed a4 is not improbable, was not one of those determined 
॥ न have already suggested the possibility of the reign. (vide Epig - 
(No. 62 of 1905). Mr. Swamikanna Pillai has omitted to notice that the tithi 
quoted in this inscription was an expunged (fshaya) one, and therefore not only would 
it never have been connected with the civil day, but that day itself Was an unlucky ong 
(See remarks above क. 167). In other respects thu details certainly coincide with the date 
cna On that day the 5th krishua tithi was current at sunrise ~ the 
eee eB ee 
6 Epigrophia Indica VII. pp 10-11, X.p 139, 
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With one correction, 4. +., supposing that the nakehatra क त | 
erroneously quoted instead of the next one Ardra, the details would suit Thureday 10th 
Ostober 1191, falling in the given rezoal year of the earlier king of that name; and as 
thease two dates are only sepacate’ by 47 years it would be difficult to decide on 
paleographic grounds to which king tho record belongs. The trained Madras Government 
Epigraphist informed me, in the case of the next following inscription, No. 135 of 1910 
when I was doubtful whether it belonged to the year 1239 or 1334 4. 2. (separated by 95 
years), the details of the date being correct for cither of those years, that he found it 
difficult to decide the point after a careful examination of the characters, but inclined 
epigraphic grounds alone, whether an inscription belonged to a. 9. 1191 or 1238. 

(No. 135 of 1910): 1 have already published this date in Epigraphia Indica Vol, XI, 
9. 261. I gave the alternative dates just mentioned, riz,, in + 9. 1239 and 1334, and 
should have the name of a new Pandya king with accession between 16 June 1237 and 
15 June 1238. Mr, Swamikannu Pillai has arrived at the same conclusion as myself 
supposition that the Epivraphist has now satisfied himself that the record did not belong 
to so late a date as a. 9. 1334 we may accept the date 15 June 1239 as fixed. But if any 
doubt remain on that point we must withhold final decision, There is an absolute 
coincidence of all the given de sila also with Wednesday 15 June a. 5. 1334 

(No. 185 of 1993). Tae dotails of this date are very meagre. Such as they. are 
they perfectly suit the date 9th April 1213 which fell in the given (23rd) regnal 
year of tha kiowa Jativarma1 Kulaékbara whose accession took place in 1190. But 
Mr. Swamikaii1 Pillai rejextathis date on epigraphic grounds in favour of a date, 10 
April 1259, which is excesdingly imperfect. Weare only given the information “16 Masha’ 
and “Anurédhi," and for this date the details given contradict one another For 
in the year which he considers to be the corregt one the solar day 16 Mésha would 
not have been properly and by custom described as “‘the day of Anuradha” but «the 
day of Visikhi”; though the moon certainly entered Anuridba shortly before sunaci 
The tithi current at sunrise was the sezond of the dark half of Nija Chaitra. There seems 
to beno ceremonial reason why Anuradha should be mentioned as the nakshatra of the 
day. As there is only an interval of 46 years between 1213 and 1259 the difficulty of 
settling the matter m-rely by the form of the characters must he insuperable. We cannot 
accopt this date as evidence either way, but of the two that in a. p, 1213 works out 
correctly while that in 1259 works out incorrectly, 

The existence of this new king, therefore, must still remain somewhat doubtful, though 
admitted to ue quite possible. If the Madras Epigraphist ia quite certain that No. 135 of 
1910 cannot belong to so late a date as a. 2, 1334. 1 am prepared to accept it as 
certainly belonging to a. 9. 1239, and in that. case would accept the imperfect No. 62 of 
1905 as corroboratory. But we want better proof. 

Miravarman Sundara Pandya II. 
(Accession fired by Kielorn 15 June A. D. 1298 to 18 Jan. A.D. 12399 
Doubiful period now reduced to 13 July to 7 Dec. A. D. 1238). 

This king is already known to us from other reliable ineoriptions, The period within 
the limits of which he must on one day have ascended the throne ix the only question 
at issue. This point I shall consider presently. 
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(No. 130 of 1908). This date has been puvlished by Prof. Jacobi (Epig: Ind: XI. 
p. 135, No. 84), and as such T examined it and found his conclusion unimpeachable. It 
corresponds to 7 December 1239, and proves that the king's accession could not have 
occurred later than 7 December 1238. Mr. Swamikannu concurs in the fixture for the date. 

(No. 169 of 1895). I find the author's conclusion for this inscription perfectly 
correct. The date corresponds to 6 January 1249, and the r-gnal year must be read 
“11” and not “10", ‘The accession-date is not affected by it. 

(No. 616 of 1902). On the civil day fixed by Mr. Swamikannn Pillai as correspond - 
mg to the given details, viz: 12 July a.p. 1255, the given t:thi, week-day and solar 
month certainly came together, But the moon is stated in the text to have been in the 
nakshatra 15 Svati, whereas it should have been given as 14 Chitra according to ordinary 
custom; for she wasin Chitra ना abuut 48m. before mean sunset, when sue entered 
Svati; and as the given 7th sukla tithi of Ashacdha ended about 2h. 32m, alter mean 
sunset, that tithi was only connected with Svati for 3h. 20m during the middle of the 
24-hour period concerned. I ean see a0 reason why the usual custom should have been 
departed from in this instance. A 7th <usla tithi is specially auspicious for donations only 
when it is connected with a Sunday, or a Tuesday with the moon in Révati (in the lunar 
months Pausha or Magha), or when the moon is in the first quarter of Hasta, or when it 
coincides with a Samkrinti, or when it belongs to one of certain lunar months in which the 
given sunar month Ashiiha is not included. Neither of these conditions WAS present 
in this case. (See Mr. 8. Pillai's “Ind: Chronology,” क, 48 of text). It is of course, 
possible that “Svati” wasengraved for “Chitra” owing to a simple mistake having beeu 
by the computer or copyist, and on that ground it may be argued that the date 
should be accepted. 

If accepted we note that the regnal year is stated as the 17th, and this proves that 
the king could not have begun to reign earlier than 13th July 1238; for if he had seceded 
to the throne as early as 12th July in that year the day of the date 12th July 1255, would 
have been the first day of his 18th year, Hence, insteac of the limita fixed by Kielhorn 
from the dates examined by him, viz : 15th Juae 1238 to 18th January 1239, we should now 
have for this king’s 22055190 a day besween 13th July and 7th Deoomer 1238, determined 
by the dates 616 of 1902 and 130 of 1905, Mr. Swamikannu Pillai gives us this period as 
3rd July to lst Dacember 1238, but apparently this assertion is based on certain other 
inscriptions which he tolls us that he has examined, but which have not yet been published. 
We must wait for thess before we make auy change. To publish, as he has done, 
accession-dates without having placed his proofs before the public is a course which 
cannot be permitted to pass without challenge 

Jatavarman Sundara Pandya I. 
(Accession, fixed by Kielhorn, 20 lo 23 April A, D. 1257). 

(No. 260 of 1906). The date fixed by Mr. Swamikannn Pillai as corresponding to 
the deszription ia doubtful in two respects. He asserts that it corresponda to lith November 
A. 9. 1256 but admits one error in the description; namely that that day was not in the 
given ssventh regnal year but in the sixth. The second defect in it is that on that day, 
though it was a Monday and the moon waa at mean sunrise in Mrizasiras, as stated in the 
text, the quoted 3rd krishya tithi was kshaya, or was expunged from the daily reckoning 
Tt began about 1h. ठ] ऋ, after mean sunrise and ended about 43m. before the next. sunrise. 
The y therefore woud have been associated with the 2nd anu the Tuescay with the 
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4th krishna tithi. If (as I have suggested above in my remarks on the date 62 of 1905 
under the heading ^ Jatavirman Kulaiékhara II") a solar day on which occurs a kshaya 
tithi is unlucky, that particular day would have been avoided as a favourable time for a 

Working the given details for the seventh regnal year a3 stated in the text I find that 
all the details are correct for 26th November 1257 except the nakshatra. This is in three 
places wrong, the moon being in Pashya and not in Mrigasiras: and this defect is so 
great that it cannot, in my opinion, be passed over safely 

1 cannot allow that a date in which the wrong regaal year is quoted and which quotes 
a kshaya tithi is a satisfactory one. But, accepted or not, it docs not affect the known 
facta of this king's accession. 

(No. 218 of 1901). This date in the original quotes the 7th regnal year, the solar 
month Masha, the Ist krishoa tithi and the makshatra Ré‘iof. Mr. Swamikannu Pillai 
admits that the day which he puts forward as corresponding, viz: 27th April 1256 a. p. 
would have properly bean stated as in the 6th regnal year, the solar month Vrishabha 
and the Ist iukla tithi, so that nothing remains of the original but the uskshatra Rahioi 
A solution slightly better would be 17th April 1257 4. p., which was in Mésha, with the 
moon in Réhini, as given in the text, the regnal year being the 6:h and not the ith, and 
the wrong lunar fortnight having been stated. This involves a mistake of three days in 
the regnal year. The title given to the king certainly seems to shew that it belongs to 
the reign in question, but the date appears to be irregular. At any rate the author's 
solution is inacceptable. 

(No. 273 of 1901). I conour with the author in this case. No other date will suit 
the description except the one given by him 

(No. 322 of 1911). I also concur with ‘him here. We may accept the correction 
from “ éukla 77” in the original to ^ iukla 72". The record quotes incidentally the 15th 
year of the Chéla King Perudjiigadeva; but if, according to present information obtained 
from six inscriptions, this king's accession took place between 9th May and 30th July +. p. 
1243, the present date, 23rd May, 1260 actually fell in his 17th or 18th year. Is the 
reading “ 15th" year quite cortain? This point should be examined, because the reault 
might perhaps very considerably reduca the doubtful period of Perufjiiga’s accession, 

(No. 677 of 1909). Ipublished this date in Epig. Ind, Vu!. XI (p. 255, No. 101), 
having been assured that the quoted regnal year was the llth; and found the result 
unsatisfactory, Mr. Swamikannu Pillai has now discovered that the original record of the 
regnal year should bs read ^ 13 `` instead of 11. Accordingly I tested the date again 
from that standpoint, and agree with him that, granting “Makara” to be an error for 
“Mina "’, it corresponds to Wednesday, 5th March a. p. 1264, 

(No. 125 of 1903). The only available details for this date, setting aside mere 
conjectures, are the 7th dukla tithi in the l4th regnal year, with the moon in Punaryasy 
Mr, Swamikannu Pillai fixes it as 25th March a. 2. 1265. This was the day on which the 
Mésha éainkranti occurred. It coincided certainly with the 7th éukla tithi, but the moon 
was in Ardra (No. 6) not in (No. 7) Punarvasu at mean sunrise. She entered Punarvagu 
about 4h. 50m. later, and the day would have been named after Ardra. Equally suitable, 
perhaps rather more so, would be 4th April a. ठ, 1264, with which day, 11 Masha, the 
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to change the 14th (quoted) into the (correct) 13th year of the king ; but the astronomical 
details given suit this date exactly. As the details given are meagre the date cannot be 
relied on. . | 

I find myself in agreement with the author in three out of his six dates, The 
accession period remains unchanged, and as determined by Prof. Klellvorn 


Vira Pagdya (Kielhorn's “ ह"). 
(Accession {jth Nov. 1252—13th July 1253 A.D.). 
(Jaavarman Vira Pandya.) 

(Mr, Swamikanny Pillai's new king, with aceeasion 
15th May—19th June 4. D 125.) 

I take these inscriptions of Vira Pandya together, as it will be seen in the end that 
I cannot find any good reaso" for accopting Mr. Swamikannu Pillai's assertion that they 
prove the existence of twa distinct. sovereigns, one, aceeding to the throne in A.D, 1253, 
called by the title “Miravarman” and one, acceding in a. p. 1254, valled by the title 
“Jativarman.” It appears to me quite possible that all the inscriptions belong to one 
king waose title was “Jativarman", and that the engraver of the record No. $95 
of 1903 carvel the title “ Mimvarman" in error. Such a mistake is by no means 
unusual, Prof. Hultesch has shewn (8. J. J. IJ, 204 Jf.) that whereas the official title of 
the Chola king Riajadhi-ija Il was “ Rajakésari” ho is in four insoriptions called 
“ Parakésari" ; and the (.6,0 king Rajarija 11, whose official title wag “ Parakesari ” ig 
in one inscription called “ Rajakésari.” 

(No. 395 of 1999), Prof. Kielhorn’s two dates Nos 31, 32, (Bpig. Ind. VII, 
pp- 10, 11,) aro each porfect and regular; and they prove the existence of o king named 
Vira Paudya, whow ace १3 01 took place on a day between 11th November 1252 and 13th 
July 1253 +. ए. The inseiptions give no dynastic title. 1 also, subsequently published 
(op. cit, X, p. 139, No. 69) > perfect and regular date of the 17th year of a Vira Pandya 
with the dynartic tit's of “ Ja‘ivarman '" which corresponded to Sth August 1269 and in 
my opinion belonged to the reign of Kielhorn's Vira Paudya, the regnal year being correct 
I considered this sufficient proof thas the dynestic title of this king was = Jativarman. ' 
1 also published (op, cit, XJ, p. 266, No. 117) the date which is now republished by 
Mr. Swamikannou Pillei (No. $95 ¢f 1909). It is perfect and regular and it confirms the 
former ones in all respscts as regards the king's accession, but it gives him the dynastic 
title ‘“‘ Maravarman, ' This seemed to me to be a mistake for “ Jatavarman, ” at any 
rata the evidence was evenly balanced up to that point. Subsequent study of 
Mr, Swamikannu Pillai's inscriptions confirms me in my opinion that the king's title wa. 
“Ja‘ava-msn" and that the ^ Miravarman” of No, 395 of 1909 was an error of the 









engraver?" Mr. Swamikannu Pillai’a belief, however, is different, as I havo shewn above, 
भ Here in England, १ have no means of knowing what is the descriptive formule aad nae “plied ind to tho 

king in this inscription. 1 hope that the Madray Epigraphist will enlighten us on this point: for if it 

should be found that the short account of the king's exploits often given in these records ia given 

and is similar to thet stated in some of Mr. Swamikannu Pillai 1. 1) 


und is | . Swa | amecovions (9. Now 134 of 1908, 
425 of 1906. 402 of 1907) that fact would go strongly ६० the Vira Pindys of No. 395 of 19 
92 प and he of the other inscriptions (*- Ja द्वा “) were one and the same person, the 
| No. ry wing been engraved in (= न as ५ >“ Ho took Tlam, 
Kongu, end, 8 amanda am “ 4.44 € + Ceylon sor ® and Chiéja), = ormed the anointment of heroes at 
Perec’ णि > el pparently introduced into his army “Kannajiyan horsemen", i ¢., a regimen 
of hares: country. The inscription mentioned in the text, which I call ~ my 
9 ५ 6 sary न river Kavést Ge carte the Chilaa) 

and olin 1 herors at | yd: : and th ament proves him to € anime king 
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though he agreea with me a3 to the date of the inscriptions, Three of his eight inserip- 
tions (Nos, 435 of 1906, 402 of 1907,and 125 of 1908) support my view, while the other 
five, four of which all come from the same temple, also do ao if it is allowed that > mistake 
of one regnal year was accidentally made-in each. The mistake in the group of four may 
be explained by the engravers of the last three following an initial error in the first 
so that I may claim actually to make only two corrections in the regnal years of al! these 
eight inscriptions in order, by so doing, to make the whole of them confirmatory of the 
accuracy of my view of the case, I shall now briefly review these eight new inscription- 
dates upon which Mr. Swamikannou Pillai relies, His calculations are correct as to the 
civil days, 

(No, 148 1894). “4th” regnal yeer of Jotavarman Vira, 14th May 1268. I hold 
that = 4th” regnal year is an error for “ 5th,’ and that the king in question is Kielhorn's 
“EE” (accession in a, p, 1253). 

(No, 129 of 1894.) From the same temple, “4th” regnal year, for “Sth "; 5th 
August a, 0. 125. But here, as in former instances noted above, a kshaya, or expunged, 
tithi is quoted, the reason for which does not appear, As regards the number of the 
regnal year I awume that it is correctly read as “4th though | observe that the 
Epigraphist has classed the figure as doubtful, Should it 5th inscription 
if acceptable, directly supports my contention, 

(No. 136 of 1894). From the same temple. “6th” regnal year, for “ 7th”; 11th July 
a, D. 1259. The solar month incorrectly stated as “‘ Kanyii "instead of “ Karka,.’’ Hence 
the date is not a perfect one. 

(No. 151 of 1894). From the same temple, “7th” regnal year, for “8th”, 12th 
November a, Dp. 1260, The tithi and week-day are not mentioned, 

(Ne. 134 of 1908). From another place. “ 10th” regnal year for“ ith.” 1 June 
a. ए. 1264.. Again no mention of tithi and weck-jay. If 1am correct in my revision of 
the regaal year thia date proves that this king could not have begun to reign earlier than 
2 June 1253. Using it for his own purposes Mr. Swamikannu Pillai should have observed 
that the earliest possible accession-day of his new king would be 2 June 1254, whereas he 
has stated that earliest day as 15 May of that year. 

(No. 435 0f 1906). 14th regnal year. 4 July a. D 1266, ‘This date directly supports 
my case, giving the latest possible day for accession of the king as 4 July 1253. Accession 
on 5 July of that year would cause 4 July 1266 to be in the 13th year. To make it suit 
his case Mr. Swamikannu Pillai would have to alter the number of the regnal year. 

(No. 402 of 1907)- 14th regnal year. 19 June += 9. 1267. The day corresponded with 
the llth krishoa tithi of Nija Jyést'ha, which was the day called “‘ Yogini ékidad?" and 
8 festival day. But the moon only entered the given nakshatra after about 6 hours had 
elapsed from mean sunrise; so thst by common custom the day would have been connect- 
ed with the nakshatra next earlier. If this correction be allowed this date must be taken 
as supporting miy case, and as shewing that the king could not have begun to reign earlier 
than 20th June 1253. Such a correction is in secordance with Mr. Swamikannu Pillai‘ 
own processes 

(No. 128 of 1908). 22nd regnal year. 29th April, a. 0. 1275. This date is perfect and 
regular and directly supports my case, the given day failing in the 22nd year of the Vira 
एन तङ्क who came to the throne in a 2. 1253.2" He i styled “Jotavarman. In order 


it The“ E" of Prof. Kielhorn'’s List (Ppig. Ind. 1X ©. 327.) 
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to make the record suit 9 अ 1 reign of his new supposititious king Mr, Swamikannu Pillai 
has had to assume that the number of the regnal year was wrongly engraved and should 
have been the “2ist” year. (This inscription is the eame as Prof. Jacobi’s “ No, 91” 
noticed below}. | 

4 now tum to Prof. Jacobi's dates of Vira Pandya (Epig: Ind: XI pp 137-38, 
Nos. 90 to 94). ol १ 

(No. 90) Gth regnal year. The date is perfect and regular for 28 Ser 
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bar a. 2. 1302, 
as decided by Prof. Jacobi ; but, with one alteration, supposing the “6th” tithi to have 
been engraved in error for the “ 8th,” it corresponds exactly to 6 September + ॐ. 1258, 
which was in the 6th regnal year of the known Vira Pangya (sccession in 1253 a, p.). 
Prof. Jacobi considers that it belongs to a hitherto unknown Vira Pindya whose accession 
Was in a. D. 1295, but the regnal year given १०९३ not support such an assumption. 

(9०. 91). This is Mr. Swamikannu Pillai’s date No. 128 of 1908 (see above), 22nd 
regnal year. Prof. Jacobi's date for this is 3 May ५. 0. 1318, but he admits that, if 80, it 
contains two errors, moreover the regnal year would be wrong for the reign of his supposed 
lang. It however exactly suite,—unchanged,—the reign of Kielhorn’s Vira Pandya (* E ") 
nd is a perfect and regular date, tho civil day being 29 April 1275, To make it suit his 
theory Mr. Swamikannn Pillai has to alter the number of the regnal year 

(No. 92). This date of the 44th regnal year corresponds to Prof. Jacobi's fixture of 
the civil day, viz. 2 December A. D. 1339, and Pointa to the reign of a king whose scceesior 
took place, on a day between 3 December 1295 and 2 December 1296. For this day the 
<late is regular and exceptionally perfect. It does not coincide with a day in the given 
regnal year of the king (or kings) of the same name Whose inscriptions we are discussing ; 
and therefore, for present purposes, must be ast aside. 

(Vo. 93). The date here given appears to belong to a later king of thesame namo. 
ए vontains historical allusions Proving this to be the case. (See below, my remarks on No. 


119 of 1903 (the record in question) a, w. Jativarman Vira Pandya with accession in A. D. 
1296), 





(No. 94). The number of the regnal year here appears to be १०४५1, but the date 
perfectly suits the day determined by Prof. Jacobi, viz., 16 June +. ठ. 1342, For present 
Purposes We are not concerned with jg. | 

To sum up the case. It is no part of my duty positively to assert that mr. Swami- 
kannu Pillaiis mistaken, but I insist that my theory is quite as good as his, and that the 
evidence before us is insufficient to prove that there were two Vira Pindyas, the later 
coming to the throne a year after the earlicr On that evidence, founded on all these ' 
inscriptions put together, it is permissible to maintain that the éxisten 


Vira Pandya with aecesion In A, D. 1254 Is not proved, while the aecession-perlod of Kiel. 


horn’s Vira Pandya, whose dynastic title was « JajAvarman,” is limited to the days between 
20 June and 4 July A. 0. 1253. 

Maravarman Srivallabhadéva, 

(4 new hing proposed by Mr. Swamikanny Pillai with 
| accension between 4 and 10 September A. D. 1257), 
We are asked to accept as proved the existence of this ne 

three inscription-dates, one of which, the Pudukéts inseripti 
been critically examined by the epigraphical officers, 
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(No. 110 of 1900). The date perfectly corresponds to 25 June a. p. 1278. But, since 
the day of the solar month is not quoted, precisely the same combination of details would 
be reproduced in a year perhaps 30 or 35 years distant from a.p. 1278. If careful palaeo- 
graphic examination results in a declaration that it probably belongs to that year the 
fixture may be accepted. If secepted we have > new king whose reign began between 
26 June 1257 and 25 June 1258 +. p. Is this confirmed by the other records quoted ! 

(No. 589 of 1904). The text here spevifies the 5th sukla tithi of Simha, Wednesday 
with the moon in Krittiki. Mr. Swamikannn Pillai fixes the day as “ probably " 3 Septem- 
ber 1292, which would fall in the given 35th regnal year. But to do this he has to make two 
emendations, reading the “ Sth krishoa tithi of Kanyi " instead of the “Sth éukla tithi of 
Simha.” This is rather too sweeping for the situation, I[t is not as if this were a date 
proposed as confirmatory of the reig: of king whose existence has already been conclusively 
established. To establish the exutence and date of accession of a king hitherto 
unknown we must not rely upon imperfect or incorrectly stated inscription-dates 

(The Pudukofa inscription). 35th regnal year. The text mentions the solar month 
Kanya, the 15th sukla or paurgami tithi, Monday, with the moon in Révati. Mr. Swami. 
kannu Pillai decides that this corresponds to Monday, 10th September a. 7. 1291. The date 
however is imperfect, as the author admits. That Monday would have been coupled 
with Uttara Bhadrapada, in which nakshatra the moon stood at sunrise. The moon enter- 
ed Révati only a little before sunset. I can trace no reason for departure in this case from 
the usual custom of naming the day, as before stated this inscription has apparently not 
as yet been examined by the epigraphical expert. 

Neither of these two last dates are satisfactory, and therefore, if we are to build up 
our history on a solid foundation, it must be held that the first one stands alone. The 
correct course to adopt is not to insist on the existence of this king on the strength of this 
meagre evidence, but to pronounce his existence possible and await confirmation. In his 
Annual Report for 1907, § 26, the Epigraphist mentiona a fragmentary inscription of a 
Srivallabha (No. 456 of 1906), which it would be well to examine, but as he gives no date 
for this record it may belong to a different period altogether, 

Miravarman Kulasékhara I, 
(Accession fixed by Kielhorn 2-27 June A. 7). 1268. 
Doublful period reduced subsequently to 10-27 June.) 

This king ia already well-known. Kiethorn established his acceasion-period as 2-27 
June a. p. 1268. 1 was able (Epig: Ind: +, p_ 141) to reduce this to 10-27 June. I do 
not know why Mr. Swamikannu Pillai gives it on p. 17] as ‘‘ 12 May to27 June.” In the 
List which he gives on p. 165 he states the earliest day as not 12 May but 12 June, and 
gives this as his own discovery, marking it with an asterisk. But none of the dates which 
he publishes affords any warrant for this change, nor does not any inscription with which 
| am acquainted, 

(No. 598 of 1902). The given date appears to me intrinsically wrong, for 9 2nd 
sukla tithi cannot in any circumstances, I think, be connected with a moon in Anuradha 
during the solar month Kanyé. Mr, Swamikannu Pillai states that the coincidence can 
take place in unusual circumstances; he may be right, but I should like an explanation 
During the month Kanya the sun's true longitude must be between 150" and 180° 
During a 2nd sukla tithi the moon's distance from the sun must be between 12° and 24° 

Hence the least possible true longitude of the moon during that tithi in Kanya must be 
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(150°-+-12") 162° and the greatest pogsihle must be (180"-+-24") 204", By the Bréhma 
Siddhdnta the moon entera Anuridhi at 210° 49° 20,” while by the equal-space system 
and that of Garga she enters it at 213° 20, It appears to me therefore that the 
combination is impossible. However that may be this date is imperfect, Mr, Swamikannu 
Pillai corrects “Kanya” to “Tula,” and thus finds the corresponding day to be 19 
October a. p, 1278. With this change his calculation is quite correct , 

(Vo. 126 of 1910). 1 published this date in Vol. XI of the Epig: Ind: (ॐ. 263, 
No. 112). We both agree in the day, and find the date perfect and regular, It corres- 
ponds to Zl] September 1281. 

(No. 123 of 1910}. An irregular date which must be set aside, | 

(No. 124 of 1910). 1 published this datein Vol, XI of the Epig: Ind: (7, 263.No.113). 
Mr, Swamikannu Pillai arrives at the same concinsion as myself. We fix the day as 
27 November 1295, The date is a perfect one, | 

(No, 734 of 1909). This date ig admittedly irregular, Even if we allow 
Mr. Swamikannu Pillai's sweeping change of the 6th solar month Kanya into the Sth 
Dhanus we should still have to account for the day being wrongly coupled with the 10th 
instead of with, as it should be, the 9th krishoa tithi The lunar month was Margaéirsha 
and [ can find no ceremonial reason for a departure from the ordinary custom, ‘The date 
should not be quoted as definitely established 

(No. 506 of 1904). My caloulation agrees with the author's. The date is 10 May, 
1290. 

(No. 4¢60f 1906). De. १५. do, do. The date is 10 September 
1901. 

(No. 255 of 7903). lam unable to accept the author's conclusions with regard to 
this date. It is a troublesome one because the regnal year is exceedingly doubtful. The 
Epigraphist pronounces tho first figure "4" to be questionable, and has subsequently 
stated that the sscond figure, which he read as "9," may be “1", I have tried, 
unsuccessfully, all the years possible with these uncertain figures, 1 found the nearcet 
approach to the details stated in the text to be in the 21st regnal year, when the solar 
month, tithi, and nakshatra agree together, but the week-day is different, riz,, Sunday, 
and not, a4 given, Wednesday. If this change be allowed the date would correspond to 
27 March, 1289; and perhaps this is the correct solution, Mr. Swamikannu Pillai’s date, 
27 March, 1308 is inaeceptable for two reasons. First, he makes this day fall in the 
415 year which is incorrect. This king's 41st year began in June 1308. Consequently 
27 March of that year fell in the 40th regnal year; and the last figure of the given 
regnal yoar cannot, it appears, be read ^" (0 ". Secondly, at sunrise on 27 March 1308 the 
1097 had already paased ont of the quoted Rohini and was in Mrigasicas, Mr. Swamikannu 
to have been in Réhioi, 1 differ from him here. Taking into account the latitude and 
longitude of the place (Madras), and converting mean to true time I caloulate that the 
moon passed out of Rihiof and into Mrigatiras 15m, 18¢. before true sunrise in Madras 
local time, on the Wednesday in question, 





Jativarman Sundara Pandya. 
(This is a new king proposed by Mr. Swamikannu Pillai, with secewion in a. च, 


1270, Are hia existence and date conclusively proved by the inscription-dates on which 
the author relies? | take cach in turn a» before) } 
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(No. 680 of 1909). 1 published this date in Vol, XI of the Epiy: Ind: (p, 254 
No. 93), finding it irregular, It is irregular; for it gives 11 Sukla in Vrishabho on a 
Monday with moon in Pushya, and the moon cannot be in Pushya on an 11 éukla in 
Vrishabha. The author proposes to correct “11” into “5,” which would meet all 
requirements, ‘As to the result of this he is quite right. So stated the date, 22 May 1273. 
would be perfect and regular, But it must be borne in mind that in this instance the 
proposed change is not the change of one figure into another, but the substitution of a whole 
word for another whole word, The record has, in letters, “ ¢hgdasj + and we have to 

hange this to " pafichami" therefore agree with the author that this date is not 
satisfactory, If it were accepted we should have the accession-period from 23 May 1270 to 
ॐ May 1271 

On the other hand I look on the date which ha proposes alternatively, viz,, 4 April 
1278, a3 inadmissible, That dav would properly be called 10 iukla in Mésha “ with the 
moon in Magha. We cannot go so far asto nasume that that is the day meant by the 
given description “11 sukla in Vyishabha, Parva Phalguni" ; which he ecnsidlers just 

(No. 303 of 1909). 1 published this date in Epig: Ind: Vol. XI, (p. 254, No. 99) 
finding it irregular. This it is intrinsically, for ona éukla 10 in Mina the moon cannot be 
in Hasta, as the record states. Mr. Swamikannu Pillai supposes that «‘ Mina may be 
an error for “ Vyishabha"—but the two names are very unlike. With this change he 
finds the given combination to have existed on 24 May 1276. He also supposes that 
there was 9 second mistake, the 7th regnal year being quoted instead of the 6th: the date 
thus found being in the 6th year of his new king according to the date of accession which 
he deduces from the other records quoted by him and noticed below. A date which 
requires two alterations to bring it into comformity with a theory cannot be depended upon 
to prove the existence of a king of whom hitherto we know nothing. 

(No. 411 of 1908). This‘is Prof. Jacobi's No. 83 (£pig: Ind: XI, p. 134). He 
pointed out thatif “sukla 8” in the date were considered a mistake for “ jukla 9" the 
details given would suit Friday, 6 December a. 9. 1258, which was in the given Sth year of the 
king hitherto known as Ja‘dvarman Sundara Pindya I, whose accession wasin + 2. 1251. 
For the reign of the second king of that name, asknown to us, he made an unfortunate 
mistake. and worked for the 18th not 8th year. Mr. Swamikannw Pillai finds the given 
date exactly correct for Friday 23 December 1278, and I agree. For this day the date is 
regular, and it is also a perfect date. According to this the accession must have taken 
place on a day between 24 December 1270 and 23 December 1271, and allowing No, 303 
of 1909 (above) to pass, we should have the accession period as between 24 December 
[270 and 24 May 1271. But we must bear in mind that with the one reasonable change 

“‘sukla 8" to “sukla 9" it would also correspond to 6 December 1258: while, #ith 
a change, presupposing a mistake in the original, of the 8th to the 3rd regnal year his 
date in A. D, 1278 would regularly belong to the reign of Jatavarman Sundara II 

(Vo. 667 of 1909). I published this date in Epig: Ind: XI, (p. 257, No. 105) 
shewing that it was perfect and regular for 17. Jan. a.p. 1285, and expressing my 
opinion that probably it belonged to the reign of the known Jajavarman Sundara 
Pandya, whose accession was in 1276, a mistake having been made in quoting the 8th 
regnal year instead of the.?th. Mr. Swamikannu Pillai sets this aside and insists on our 
acceptance of the date he has assigned, namely 5 Jan. 1278. But equally with my 
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fixture his date has a defect; for the moon was not at sunrise on that day in the quoted 


nakshatra Rohini, but was in Krittika, She passed into Kohisi only about 7 hours after 
sunrisa, and I know no reason for any departure from the usual custom in this case, 
(See my note in the Introduction—“ The nakshatra of the day.’') 

(Vo. 319 of 1949). I published this inseription in Epig: Ind: XI, p. 255 (No. 100), 
and found it irregular for the given Sth regnal year of either of the known Jafavarman 
sundaras. Mr, Swamikannu Pillai decides that the day was 26 May 1278. It is true that 
the given woek-day, tithi and solar month coincide with that day; but at mean sunrise 
the moon was in the 7th nakshatra Punarvasu and not in the 8th Pushys as given 
She passed into Pushya about 44 hours aftar mean sunrise. According to the author this 
(lose not matter, and if he is correct his conclusions cannot be gainsaid. (See remarks 
wider the last inscription.) Granting the date perfect it only remains to be quite certain 
that the regnal year has been rightly read, since the date would fall in the 2nd year 
of the known Jatavarman Sundara whose accession was (probably) in Angust 1276. The 
date if accapted for the new king does not affect the period of accession already found, 

(No. ¥05 of 1909). 1 published this inscripsion in Epig. Ind: XI, p. 256, (No. 103). 
Tao given details are the 8th regnal year,'* Monday, on a day not stated of the dark 

fortnight in the solar month Mithuna, the moon being in Uttara Bhadrapada, All these 
are correst for the 8th year of Jaiiv. Sundara I, coinciding with 27 May 1258, but by 
th: equa!-;pace system of nakshatris, which I think was then in use, the moon entered 
the given nakshatra about an hour after mean sunrise, Ey the system of Garga and the 
Brahma Siddhinta the details given are correct in all respects for that day, If, as laid 
dlown by Mr. Swamikannu, it does not invalidate a date that the given nakshatra should 
he one into waich the moon had entered not at sunrise but at some later moment, I fail 
to see why he should have set aside this date and conclusively declared it to correspond 
to a different one, riz., 13th June 1278. He gives no reason, I have nothing tosry against 
his date, which is certainly perfect and following his own reasoning, regular, My only 
point is that it may belong, equally well, to the reign of Jatay : Sundara I, and therefore 
it should not be used as proof of the existence of a new king, If, however, it be accepted 
for this new king his accession date remains as already found. 

(584 of 1902). The given details are the 10th regnal year, the solar month Dhanus, 
suk: 2, Sunday, and the moon in Pushya. Mr. Swamikannu Pillai js correct in saying 
that this date cannot belong to the reign of either of the other known Sundaras; and it 
has to be altered completely out of shape to make it suit the reign of his new king. By 
changing "^ Dhanus" to “ Makara”, “iukla 2" to = bahula 2" and the llth “regnal 
year to the 10th" regnal year, he makes the details all correct for 29th December 128]. 
But theze alterations are too sweeping. The date as given is thoroughly irregular and should 
be set aside. Instead of which the author makes it of such historical importance that he 
relies upon it as establishing the carliest possible date of the reign of his new king, 
viz: 20th December 1270. I cannot allow this to pass unchallenged. 

(315 of 1909). I published this date in Epig: Ind: Vol. XI, (p. 256, No. 102) 
declaring it irregular for the reign of either of then known kings. Mr. Swamikannu Pillai 
finds it coreect for 3rd February +. p, 1283. 1 agree with his calculations, but it is not-a 
perfect date. Certainly the quoted tithi was current for nearly 19 hours on the quoted 
Wednesday, and the moon was in the quoted nakshatra for nearly 15 hours of that day. 
Nevertheless it was the Thursday not the Wednesday that was called after that nakshatra 
and was connected with that tithi And no ceremonial reason is apparent for such a 
change of nomenclature, If accepted, as seems reasonable, the date would be in the 
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13th year, a» yuoted, of the new king. But it would also fall in the 7th royal year of 
Jativ: Sundara II. 

(418 of 1909). I published this inscription in Epig: Ind: Vol, XI (p. 258 No. 10) 
stating that with one apparent defect it corresponded to 26th February 4p, 1289, This 
defect is precisely similar to that pointed out as existing in the inscription last noted. The 
quoted tithi and nakshatra really belonged by custom to Sunday 27th February, but the 
tithi was current for part of Saturday 26th and the moon was in the given nakshatra for part 
of that day. With this reservation I gave the corresponding day as the Saturday. I 
maintain this date as the correct one merely in order to point out to Mr. Swamikannu Pillai 
that it stands on precisely the same plane as No. 315 of 1909 which he ‘insists on our 
accepting as settled. Why not, then, allow this one to be settled as | suggested! 1४ 
falla in the given 13th year of Jatav. Sundara 11. 

However, I adntit that his date, corresponding to 6th March 1283, is perfect and regular 
one. The only question would be whether a mistake was made in the regnal year which 
is quoted as the “13th”. The day (6 March, a. p. 1283) would fall in the 7th year of 
Ja;av; Sundara LI, or in the given 13sh year of Mr, Swamikannu Pillai's new king of the 
54111 LEE. 

(No. 191 of 1901). This, I think, isa new date, never previously published. The 
details given are the 14th regnal year, solar month Adi, Monday, Hasta. The tithi is not 
given. These details will not correspond recularly with any day in the 4th year of either 
of the known Ja:av ; Sundaras, nor indeed with any in the 1400 year of Mr. Swamikannu 
Piliai’s king. To make the date suit his purposes he alters the regnal year from “ 14 '' to 
“15”, seeing thatin the 15th year of his new king the details correspond to Monday 
Sth July, 1285. They do so. But with a defective date (१; ating the tithi) to begin with 
and an arbitrary change of regnal year to follow, this insciiption cannot be accepted as 
historical proof, While I have said that the details do not regularly suit any day in 
the ]4th year of either of the known Jatav: Sumlaras, the date might, on Mr. Swamikannu 
Pillai’s principle, be held to correspond to Wth Juns 1264. On that dav, which was 
4 Adi and a Monday and in the given 14th regnal year of Jatav: Sundara I, the moon 
entered Hasta about 190. 36m, affer mean sunrise. The inscription should be. examined 
fo ascertain if there is any further clue; ¢. g., many of the Ist Jat&évarman Sundara 
Pandya’s records begin with the words “ Samasta jagad-adhara.” 

(308 of 1909), 1 published this inscription-date in Epig. Ind. XI, (p. 259 
No. 108) and pronounced it regular, corresponding to 24 August a. 7. 1292, which was 
in the quoted solar month Simha, in the quoted regnal year, 17th, of Jatay: Sundara I 
(acen. 1276) the tithi being the 11th éukla (the numeral is obliterated in the text, but 
the éukla fortnight was given), with the moon in the given nakshatra, Uttara Ashddha, 
by all systems. Its only imperfection is in the obliteration of the word or figures of the 
tithi, Mir, Swamikannu Pillai states that the last akshara of the number is to be 
read—mi, and if this is quite certain the number might be 5, 6, 8, 9, or 10, and not 11. 
For my figure 11, the last a'shata ought to be—#. Even if he is correct the akshara 
might have been engraved in error; and 1 see nc: sufficient reason in this for declaring the 
date, otherwise perfect, to be incorrect.12 What about his fixture? He states it to he 
6th September 1288, Now that day was notin the 17th year of his king, as given, but in 
the 18th. + the solar month was not Simha as given, but Kanya, (the author 
mentions it as in Simha but this is not the case), Thirdly the nakshatra which would 
regularly have given its name to that day by the -qual-space system was Porva Ashadha, 

4 Pree ey 
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and not, as given, Uttara Ashadha,2° though the latter began about 7} hours after mean 
gunrise, His tithi, + sukla, would be correct (Sth == nacemi). So that the date which he 


proposes to substitute for mine is exceedingly defective; There is no comparison between 
the two, And I continue to believe that the inscription jn uestion may belong to the reign 
of the Sundara Pigdya who came to the throne in August 1276, | | 

To sum up the case for and against Mr. Swamikannu Pillai's contention that a king 
named Jativarman Sundara began to reign 29th December 1270 to6Jan. 1271. [Let me 
once for allstate that we cannot possibly accept the date on which he relies, viz., 20th 
December 1270. At the best the accession period was 24th December 1270 to Sth January 
W271.) This king being a new one, not before heard-of, we require solid proof of his 
existence. What is the proof? He offers us eleven dates of which he declares six to be 
regular and the rest fairly regular, but all corroborative. I take first the = regular 
ates, six in number. 

Mr. Swamikannu Pillai's “regular " dates are (1 omit the number of the year as they 
cannot be confused) Nos. 411, 667, 310, 305, 315, 418. ‘Three of these, wiz., Nos. 667, 319 
and 315 quote a nakshatra as giving its name to the day, which nakshatra by regular 
custom gave its name not to that day but to the following day, ‘The remaining three I 
admit to be regular. [n the case of No. 305 1 had proved the date to be equally regular 
fur a day in the reign of a king already known: and in the case of all the other five tho 
dates may, if we suppose a mistake to have been made in each case in the number of tho 
regnal year, belong eqnally to the reign of a known king. So that none of these six dates 
can be held as quite conclusive of the truth of Mr. Swamikannu Pillai’s theory. (If it 
should be thought that I am stretching a point by Suggesting an alteration, or correction, 
of the regnal year, | may reply by pointing out that, in thirteen eases Mr. Swamikannu 
has, in his article under consideration. done the same thing.) 

The dates which the author considers as corroborative although irregular are Nos. 650, 
$03, 584, 191 and 308. The first two are in themselves intrinsically irregular, He 
proposes to regularize each of these by a drastic change, namely, by supposing that whale 
words, not merely numbers, were erroneously engraved by mistake. No. he regularizes 
by altermg three out of the nve details given, two of these being, like the last, changes o! 
entire words. No. 19; is in itself an imperfect date, the tithi not being given, and he 
regularizes it by changing the number of the regnal year. in doing so he has not 
observed that it might be held as correct for the given year of another king whose reign 
has been already well-established. No. 309 is not in itself a perfect date, but it is quite 
regular for another reign. He rejects this last date in favour of one whien he regularizes 
by changing the regnal vear, but has made the mistake of declarmg that his date falls in 
the given solar month, whereas this is not the case. 

Any impartial enquire: must, 1 think, be now convinced that the existence of this. 
new king Jatavarman Sundara with accession in 1270-71 is not at present conelusively proved. 
There may have been such a king, or may not. What we want is ‘wo Gites peers 
themselves and found regular when standing unaltered, corroborating one another, and 
corresponding with some day prior to August 1276 ; so that no arbitrary change of the 
stated regnal year ९०६ ae thly connect them with the reign of the Jatévarman Sundara 
who ascended the throne th. that year At present we have only two days offered to us 
by Mr. Swamikannu Pillai pridg to August 1276, namely Nos. 680 and 303, and each of these is 
imperfect, If two such perfect dates can he found then several of the ` hype t ones may 


certainty be held as corroborative; but standing by themselves alone 
Offer 19 Livflicient. alone 


(2५ be continued.) 
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AGNISKANDHA AND THE FOURTH ROCK EDICT OF ASOKA. 
BY PROFESSOR S. KRISHNASWAMI AIYANGAR, MADRAS UNIVERSITY 

Iw a series of interesting notes which Mr. F. W. ‘Thomas is contributing to the pages 
of the Journal of tha Royal Asiatic Society, this word in the second sentence of the fourth 
Rock-Edict of the Buddhist Emperer Asoka occurs as number 6 on pages 394 and 395 of 1914. 

mining the views of Senart, Bihler and Prof, Hultzech, Mr. Thomas gives it aa his 
rendering of Asoka's Aggikhaide that it means nothing else than bon-fire 

This rendering may be necepted as correct in a general sense ; but it is capable, I think, 
of a more particular interpretation as a peculiar kind of bon-fire. There is a kind of 
bon-fire which is of peculiar appropriateness to festivities of a holy character, In temples 
in South India there ia a particalar ‘festival of lights’ celebrated on the full moon of the 
month of Kartika (Solar). Thisis common with > difference of a day to both Siva and 
Vishon temples alike. A tree trunk, usually cocoanut or palmyra according to locality, 
is planted in the ground decorated artificially with buntings and festoons, more or less 
elaborately according to the means. The shape given to it is generally that of a car. As 
s00n as the lamps in the temple, often many thousands in large temples, are lighted after 
it ia dark, this tree ia sct on fire, This is called in Tamil Sokkappanai, in popular parlance 
Nokkappinai, This is composed of two Tamil words Sokka the adjective and pana 
The first may be readered either pretty or decorated, and tho latter palmyra. This festival 
15 celebrated in commemoration of the victory of Vishnu Trivikrama over the Emperor 
Bali, whom the former sent into the nether world, having taken up the carth and heaven in 
two of the “three fect of earth granted to him.” 

It seems to me that Asoka’s Aggikhamda ts exactly the Tamil Sokkappanai, 

There are references in the ‘Tamil classics to palmyra trunks having been made use of 
for beacon-lights in parts. A tall tree trunk was planted with a big lamp of fresh clay on 
top. Such aons ia referred to in the Partniappalai in reference to the city of Pulhar at the 
mouth of Kavery River. A similar big lamp but without the palmyra trunk is lighted on 
the Kartika day on the top of tho hill at Tiruvannimalai, which I am told is seen for many 
miles around. 

If the third century analogue of this palmyra lamp (and this seems only too likely 
before ASoka got into the habit of planting pillars which eventually developed into the 
dhvajastambhas or flag staffs of modern times) he what Asoka refers to by the term 
Aggikhatdha, which the Shihbazgachi version makes J yétiskandha, what then is the mean- 
ing of the second sentence of the fourth Rock Edict ¢ 

Taking the Girnir version of the Edict as the standard for the purpose, the first three 

sentences make the statements that for conturies ill-treatment of God's creatures, want of 
affection towards relations and want of affectionate reverence towards Brahmanas and 
Sramaass have been the order of things, With the adoption of the dharma by Aéoka all 
this gave way to a better order of things ; the beat of this great ruler's drums is lo! really 
the sound of the dharma; the sights to be seen under this ruler are the sights of cars 

elophants, fire-trecs and such other holy sights in consequence of these the evil practices 
of the people have given place good to such a degree as was never before witnessed. This 
seems to be the logical order of the ideas. The particle ako (what wonder?) in itself 
contains a predicate. The beat of drums calling a war muster Is only a call to assemble for 
tho celebration of a holy festival. The vimana, elephants, fire-trees and other divine forms 
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are what would be seen in place of the war-chariots, fighting-elephants, fire-trees and other 
death-dealing implements of war. | 

Vimana, in its origin, implies an old-world Zeppelin; but processional cars are by 
called from a fancied similarity of form, these being always constructed on the pattern of 
the flying-cars of the gods. Hence the name vimdna for the tower of the inner-shrines or 
the sancta of temples. These took the place of war-chariota, 

Hasti (elephants) are in the one case merely processional and in the other fighting. 

Agniskandha (fire-trees) the festival-trees described above in the one case and combus- 
tible material prepared and ready to be lighted and thrown at an enemy or into his 
camp &e., in the other 

Divydni ripdiai (forms of goda) are holy sights as opposed to the terrible sights of 
fighting-men andl war. 

According to the nature of the deity in particular temples and on particular.occasions, 
all the paraphernalia indicated by these terms are to be soen in festival processions in the 
larger temples of South India to-day. That these were exactly the features of festivals 
in the early centuries of the Christian era ix in evidence in the twin Tamil classics the 
Silpddhikiram and Manimékhalai, in both of which is given a rather elaborate description 
of a festival to Indra. This is a festival lasting for 28 days in all, and seems the one indi- 
cated in the Raghuvaimia of Kilidisa in the Sloka 

Puruhita-dhvajasy-aiva त y-Onnayona-paikiagah || Nav-abhyutthana-dariinyé nanandwh 
saprajah prajah || 
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(Canto. IV. #[त> 3 ) 

His ( Raghu’s ) subjects with their children were delighted at the accession of the new 
monarch as people looking with upturned eyes at Indra’s flag do, 

The actual form of the dhvaja (flag) described in the Hobka may expiain thé particular 
mention of elephants in the edict 

Gajakaramh chatustaibhamh Puradvart pratishthitam || paurah kurvani ‘rads Puruhita- 
mahdisavam || 

This is the flag which had the figure of Airavata (Indra’s white elephant),! painted on 
itand was kept in the temple of Kalpataru (the tree that gave whatever was wished for) 
that was hoisted at the beginning of the festival. The festival to Indra was announced to 
the people by beat of drum taken from the shrine dedicated to Vajra, Indra's thunderbolt. 


shrine of Airivata (the elephant of Indra}, This intimation is understood to bein token of 
® request to bring Indra from his heaven? The drum was mounted on the back of an 
elephant which carried it round the town announcing tHe festival and enjoining upon the 
inhabitants to do what had to be done by way of decoration. The whole town was to be in 
festive trim. Houses of assembly and halls of learning had to be suitably equipped, each in 
its way for the occasion. Temples beginning with that of the three-eyed Siva to that of 
the guardian deity of the market-place nad to put on festival array. pertinen 

in all this to the question in hand’ is that this ele ant | 
accompanied by ‘warriors with bright swords, cars, horses and elephants," the four 
proverbial elements of an army, 





| 1 18 most be noted that the white aophann BOC Tt must be noted that the white olophant 


ia in 9 way sacred to the Buddha alec. 
४ Silappadhilram, Bk, V., Pp. 141-146, । 
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Oliruvas mararvarum (érumdcum 
(Maumeékhalai 1, pp. 68-69) 
On the 28 days that this festival was in progress at Puhfir at the mouth of the 
Karery not only was it that Indra came down from heaven to preside at the festival, but 
ail the dévas in attendance on him also descended to earth, leaving the srarga empty of its 


people, 








onnilaiywearadér tuaiporuladalin " 
(Manimékhalai I, 36-43) 

On the occasion of propitiation of the thousand-eyed Indra for the benefit of this 
land, along with Indra will descend into the city of Puhdr the four different orders and 
the Various classes of dévas as well, leaving the heaven of Indra (Amaravati) empty 
of the dévas just as this city was when the illustrious Karikala left it. 

This passage contains the idea embodied in the divyani ripdsi of the edict. These 
dévas in their various degree will find more or leas adequate representation in the festive 
paraphernalia of temples and festivals. From this it will be clear that the divyans ripam 
need be neither more nor less divine than the other items specified. The passage of the 
edict under discussion can then be rendered thus : 

“ But now, in consequence of the adoption of the dharma (law of morality) by 
Devaniinpriya Priyadarsin, the sound of the drum is, lo! but the sound of the dharma, 
the spectacle presented to the people, processional cars, elephants, bon-fires and others, 
the representations of the dévas, 

That is, the drum that sounds is no more the war-drum, and the spectacle presented 
is no more the merciless destruction of God's creatures both in war and inthe chass, As 
# consequence of this change in the conduct of the king, the subjects reverse their 
previous evil practices to the opposite good one in accordance with the proverbial 
Yathé Raja tata prajah (as the king so the people). This is what exactly is stated in the 
sentence following. In the edict :-—Yadris?, dc. 

The following two ष्टा which Mallinétha quotes in his comment on the verse 3 of 
Canto IV of the Raghuvasia would go to indicate that the festival to Indra is an old 
institution ; and the way in wh'th the two Buddhistic Tamil works treat of this would 
indicate that this was a cosmopolitan festival in which every one joined. 

Evam yoh kurwlé yatrém Indrakelor-Yudhygthira 
Parjanyah kamavarshi ayét tasya rajyé na saasayah 

Yudhisthira, whoever in this manner takes Indra’s flay in procession, in his kingdo 

clouds will pour down, as much as is wished for, of rain. Of this there is no doubt. 
Ahuh Sakra-dhsajadi néma paura-liki sukhevaham. 
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What is quadrangular, in the form of a flag, fixed in front of the palace gate, that 
they call Indra’s fiag ; it bears on it the happiness of the inhabitants of the city; 

The first is from the Bhavishy'terapurdna, sua 

These explanations in regard to the nature of the festival, the allusion that Kalidasa 
makes toit as though it were a thing familiar to all, the eclat with which the two Tamil 
poets describe it and the explanation that the 12th century A. D. Tamil commentary and 
the later Mallinatha are able to give of its details go to establish the popularity as well 
as the long vogue of the festival. It would not be surprising if this itself. or something 
akin to it, had been in existence in Asoka's time and if he himself had contributed to rid 
it of any element of grossness. Any way there is no mistaking the light that this festival 
to Indra throws upon the edict under consideration. If this should in the least contribute 
towards the elucidation of the particular sentence in the edict, the Tamil poets deserve to 





be gratefully studied, =-= Pere Ae 
THE ADVENTURES OF THE GOD OF MADURA. 
BY V. VENKATACHALLAM IYER, NELLORE. 
(Continued from Vol. XLII, page 72.) 
Vv. 
Ix the reign of this monarch, Ugra-Pandya, it came to pass that for a second time the land 
suffered from famine and searcity. On this oceasion Indra was not to blame, for, the want 


of rain resulted from a certain collocation of the planets. The king appealed to his father, 
the god in the temvple, for relief from tho distreas. But he appealed in vain. For, the god 
confessed himself powerless to contro! , much lesa to vary, the eternal and immutable laws of 
Planetary motions. He told the prince, however, that thero was an abundance of treasure 
stowed away in some recesses of Mount Meru ; that the prince might take it if he could, and 
hy largesses out of it alleviate the eufferings of his subjects 

Tho king made up his mind to venture on the cnterprise. He left Madura and steadily 
marched northwards, He passed through the Dekhan. He went up to Penares, where he 
bathed in the Ganges. He proceeded further north, crossed the Himalayas and passed 
through the several earshay or districts, which lay between the abode of snow and ilAvyita- 
varsha, in the centre of which Mount Meru towered his height. By forced marches. the 
king came to close quarters with the mountain. | 

The campaign was begun in earnest. After some Progress made, the Mmvuntain-god wag 
summoned to audience. He, however, proved refractory in the first instance The Pandya 
was exasperated, He discharged the rendu or bali against the haughty crown of the moun- 
tain. This, the reader will recollect, was the third of the divine weapons which the king as 


readily yielded up. The Pandya took as uch as he cared to have, Tha mountain-god wag 
now free to air his height as before. The king returned to Madura, with all possible expedi- 
tion. The people were relieved and comforted and, when the year came round, rains fell 
with tropical copiousness. 

After a long and prosperous rule, Ugra-Pindya passed away and became unified with 
his father , the god of the temple, 
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[Mount Meru is the central conical mountain of Hindu mythology. In the Hindu 
system it has replaced the central cosmic tree of earlier mythic conception. It is fairly deve- 
loped in other systems also. Ideas once in vogue are never allowel to die out in the East. 
Thus we find that the notion of the cosmic tree exists in the Purdaas side by side with that of 
the cosmic mountain. This tree has passed in the Purdsas into the alshaya-vafa, later 
localised at Gaya in Hindustan. It answers to the Vygg-drasil of Norse legend. The Sun, the 
Moon and the stars revolve ronnd this central mountain. They have their roosting places 
in its caverns, The Sun and the Moon emerge for their daily rounls from opposite sles 
of Merc. The sendu thrown by the Pigdya at the top of Meruis the burning globe of the 
Sun, as stated already. The white umbrella with which the mountain-goil showed himself 
to the king is a cognizance of the Sun-god. It is the epitome of the Sun-lit firmament, the 
umbrella-shaped overhanging canopy. The four heads of the mountain are the four heads of 
the Sun,,....the four Equinoctial and Solstitial positions. The eight arms of the 
mountain-god are the eight cardinal points. The central mountain, as localised in 

Oroastrian appropriation, answers to Mount Elburz, which has supplied much of the detail of 
the description of Meru in Puranic orography.] 
VI. 

Ugra-Paodya left a.son Vira-Pindya who succeeded his father on tho throne 

The Brahmans of old learnt the Vedas by rote from oral tradition, without caring to 
inform themselves of the meaning of what they repeated, much as they do at the present 
day. In the forest of Naimishérapya dwelt two Rishis, Kapva and Garga, whe felt.a great 
desire to learn the meaning of the Vedas. They found no one in that part of the continent 
competent to enlighten them. They happened to come across a wandering Brabman 
hermit, a great devotee of Siva, who gave them to understand that the true meaning of Vécic 
lore could be expounded only by Dakshinamirti, a god who had his seat at Madura, to +€ 
south of the big temple. He added that this god could not be propitiated except by a long 
‘course of prayer, penance and austerities. The Rishis aecordingly gh this course 
and all three of them set out for Madura 

They reached the place in due time. The god condescendéed to appeur to them in the 
guise of a Brahman Seer, at his seat under a tree known in the vernacular as kallf@lamaram 

The Seer said to the pilgrims that, if they wished to hear him expound the Vedas, they 
must go with him to the great temple, for he would do no lecturing except under the 
presidency of thé’ god there. Thither, accordingly, they all repaired, and the Seer proceeded 
with his exposition. The sum and substance of the Vedes was, as expouwled by him, no 
more than the manifestation of Siva in diverse forms of knowledge of a more or le«s 











esoteric character. 
When the exposition was finished, the god Dakshinam@rti disappeared having beoome 
one with the presiding god there, 


This event occurred in the reign of Vira-Pindya. 

[The substance of the exposition as outlined in the Purdsg betrays the ignorance on the 
part of the Saiva-siddhintins of the contents of the Vedas, which really exhibit nothing to 
the purpose. The Saiva-siddhintins appear to have held, in common with the bulk of the 
masses, erroneous notions of the matter which is to be found in the Vedas. The exposition of 
Vedic lore as ascribed to the god Dakshinamérti contains in outline all the creed and dogma 
of the Saiva-siddhdnis. ‘The attempt to represent the creed of the siddhd@néu as the sum and 
substance of Vedic teaching was to claim for it the same divine sanction of revelation 
as also the same sanctity, Dakshusamirti is a form of Siva. He is the Dictaean Jupiter 
and the kallélamaram is the sacred Cretan ficus.] 





Vil. 

In the period when Abhisheks-Pangya ruled, the gods Indra and Varuna | (Poseidon) १ 
had a disputation abont the relative merits of some of the greater gods. Indra informed 
Poseidon that the god of Madura was the greatest among the divinities, and that his worship 
sincerely and devoutly performed secured to the votary all thathe wished for, Poseidon 
had long been afflicted with > colic. It had defied the healing art of Aesculapius and the — 
remedial efforts of Eshmin. He wished to know if the god of Madura could cure him of 
this organic trouble. Tndra assured him that the god could certainly do it. Poseidon took 
it into his head to claim the notice, or test the prowess, of the god of Madura by doing some- 
thing out of the way, He raised a storm at sea, and sent the waters inland to submerge 
the country up to and beyond Madura, 'The king of the land at once proceeded to the temrple 
and prayed to the god'to avert the catastrophe. The god of Madura had four clouds nestling 
in his hair-tufts. He commanded them to go out and drink up the whole flood. They did 
“>, and Poseidon had to go back beaten चः 

He was, however. not minded to take a defeat कतक nything like composure. As the 
lord of the waters he had seven giant clouds under his command. Hp sett them abroad with 
orders to rink wp the waters of all the seven oceans and discharge the same in persistent 
rain on the town of Madura, so that all the buildings, the temple included, should be lovelled 
down to their foundations, ‘The clouds oboyed. The gates of the firmament were opened 
and the rains fell in torrents and incessantly, with hai!-stones of the size of pumpkins, It 
was impossible to live in this state of thing:. It looked as if the deluge had fairly started, 
The king prayed to the god of Madura to save him, his people and his country from the 
catachvsam. 

The एकौ sent out his four clouds to spread themselves over the city like an umbrella 
and provent the rain from descending into Madura. ‘The ruse succeeded. No one could say 
where all the rain went, hut not a drop descended on the city. Poseidon, this time, waa willing 
to admit himself beaten. He acknowledged to himself the undoubted superiority of the local 
god. It hehoved him to make amends. He went into the city and walked the way bare- 
footed tc the temple. When he had proceeded no farther than the tank of the golden lotus 
flowers, he understood that his colic left him, he hoped . . . for ever. He was surprised 
at the marvel, He repaired to the temple, He rendered homage to the god and addressed 
a fervent prayer begging for forgiveness of his trespasaes. The All-merciful admitted him to 
grace. Poseidon, before he left, made > presentation of a pearl-neckiace for the service 
the god of Madura. 

[It was pointed out in the first course of these sketches that thore is reason to believe 
that the earliest capital of these Dravidian tribes was placed somewhere the coast 
that seismic disasters coupled perhaps with political and admin; ret $ 
gested the shifting of the capital farther inland. The persistent tradition, repeated in 
thig tale, of an inundation by the waters of the sea, is otherwise unintelligible, and ii is 
impossible to associate any such disaster with the present location of Madura. The name, 
Abhisheka-Pindsa, of the king 1s suggestive. He was probably the first to be anointed and 
crowned aml to assume the insignia of rovaity:. ] 


VILL. | 
Thiruppuvanam. was च place of Siva worship in Pindyanad. Everything there was 
regatded as only a form of Siva. In that place threlt a courtesan, young and beautiful 
- ++. the fairest of hor sex and age. She was sincerely devoted to the worship of Siva. she 






















danced frequently in the temple and added an intense devotion to the bond of duty. She 
spent all she acquired in the way of her calling on religious charities, in the name of the great 
god, She felt drawn irresistibly towards the god. She conceived a passion for him. She 
developed a strong desire to set up in the temple a molten image in gold of the god she =- 
dearly loved. But she had not the means. How should her desire... . the one sacred 
said to her :—** My child, put-everything metallic, brass, copper, irou, into the melting-pot, 
whatever you can lay your hands on, and you shall find it all turned into gold." 

After giving this direction, the ascetic disappeared. The old nurse scoffed at the ides. 
The neighbourhood derided, But the woman knew better, for was it not the god that con- 
descended to appear unto her to deliver his message in person ? She had fuith in the ascotic 
and in his recipe. That night she went to work in obedience to the precept she had re- 
ceived, On the morrow she was in raptures when she rose to find that the alchemy was 
successful and « liquefied mass of shining gold formed the contents of the pot. 

The image war cast. It was so handsome and ao like the god that the poor girl lost hor 
heart or her wits and was tempted to kiss the Xoanon on both the cheeks. The warmth of the 
osculation left indentations on the metal. The god. however, does not appear to have resent - 
ed the liberty. But the sequel is dull and uninteresting. For we are not told thot her 
devotion met with a good fortune similar to that which attended the efforts of Pygmalion at 
Paphos with his statue of Venus, the account of which has been rendered for English readers 
by Dryden's muse. 

The image was duly installed in the temple, But it has changed with the times and has 
since assumed 8 form more appropriate to the sinful iron age. 

| IX. 

During the reign of Kulottuiga-Pandya, a stranger to the district, who was hard-presc.| 
for a living, went te settle at Madura. He was a skilled swordsman. He taught pupils tc 
make a living. He was a married man, and his spouses were sincere devotees of Siva 
Among his pupils, one Siddhan qualified as the best. In due time, Siddhan opened a rival 
school. He was wickedly disposed and harboured envy against his oll teacher, Ho 
cast about for means to damage the reputation of his former gure and went so far aa to 
tempt the virtue of the guru's wife. She was a very chaste woman, and was known and 
honoured as such in the neighbourhood, though she was poor and humble. ‘The advances 
of Siddhan were repudiated with scorn, but his attentions proved intolerable, She hope: 
that the man would behave better, and intended that her husband should not be made aware 
of it, as she feared that heavy retribution would be meted out to the erring man. She had 
great faith in her own courage, and sho believed she had a friend in the last resort in the god 
whom she adored. She was ultimately obliged to appeal to this friend Her prayer was 
heard, The god came down in the assumed form of her husband. He called out Siddhan 
toaduel. They fought with swords. In the end the miscreant, Siddhan, was vanquished 
and the disguised god eut him to pieces limb by limb This done, he disappeared. The 
ou-lookers were lost in wondermert. They believed it was the old gurw. Later. however 
they met him and found him quite innocent of all that had happened. On comparing notes 
they discovered that it could have been no other than the god of Madura who had con- 
descended to champion the cause of the wronged woman 
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। ffPhis fable pute one im-minid of the ill-advised contest of: Manuyas ‘with Apollo) which 
ended so fatally for the finder of Athena's flute, At the end of the contest, Marsyas was 
flayed alive by Apollo. The mutilation of Siddhan’s body is evidently an Egyptian toweh.] 








x 
Varaguoa-Pandya unwittingly caused a case of manslaughter. On Sore one क 
returning from the chase, he let his horse go at full gallopin पह dark. A hman vouth 


happened to lie sleeping in the wilderness at the foot of a tree. How he came to be there and 
to make that place his dormitory has not been explained. The horse lighted on his body, 
aml continued his gallop. The king did not notice it, but the man died instantaneously 
When this came to be known, the king was sorely grieved, and dil his best to make 
amends for it so far as money would go. But that would not go a long way. To purge 
himself from the sin he spent much of his time in prayer and penance He observed many 
fasts, made several largesses and went through diverse religions coremonies. But the 
Furies laid hold of him and the brahmahatyé tormented him, He ayypealed to his god— 
the god of Madura—for relief, who assured him that he would be ridof his trouble on a 
future day, when, in the pursuit of his hereditary foe, the Chola, he should enter Thiruvidai- 
maruthur and worship the god in the temple there. The speciality of the god there was 
that he worshipped himself, vidaimaruthur is a celebrated place of Siva Worship in 
the Tanjore district. What had been foretold came to pass in duc course of time. The 
Pandya entered the temple through the eastern gate. As he went in, he felt that the Furies. 
left him. He duly worshipped the god in the temple. When the service was ended, the 
god vouchsafed to caution him against returning th-ough the eastern gate: for, at the 
portals there, the Furies were waiting for his return. The king profited by the advice and 
passed| out at the western gate. He stayed some days at Thiruvidaimaruthur, spending his 
time in the worship of the god. He built the great western tower and made other consider- 
able benefactions to the temple. He took leave of the god of Thiruvidaimaruthur and 
returned to Madura, where he at once reported himself to his own god. 

The deity was much pleased with tho king's devotion and wished to Know what he couid 
(lo for the Pandyan. The latter submitted that he would esteem it as the greatest blessing 
of his life if he were privileged to seo face to face the author of evolution holding his Court 
in Sivatokui. The god was pleased to grant the boon, He commissioned his usher, the 
hull Nandi, to conjure up a vision of Sivetokas for the benefit of the king and to show him all 
the wonderful sights of that world. Accordingly, all in a moment, the whole of Siva-fobma 
was unfolded to the eyes of the wondering Pandyan. The‘ Apis’ acted as his cicerone 

He saw there groups of the bleased, drinking ambrosia and taking their ease in flowery 
arbours and in the cool shades of nectar-dripping trees. He saw there tivers of gold and 
meadows of emerald. He saw the palaces of the several greaver and lesser gods : the mansions 
of the Dikpiilas, the seats of Brahm, Vishou and Rudra = and several other things not avail- 
able for mortal eyes to behold. Above all, he saw hia chosen god enthroned in a central 
position with his partner by his side and waited on by all the gods, angels, Rishis and the 
hosts. He was almost entirely Jost in bliss. It was too much for mortal nerves. ‘The bull 
perceived this and the vision disappeared. Varagupa-Pandys found himself again in the 
temple sanctum in the presence of his god 

[The temple at Thiruvidaimarathur is the Inferum. It is the seat of Osiris, The 
Pandya who nad sinned had to pass through this realm and atone for the manslaughter 
defore he could be admitted to grace and the regions of light 
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The god in this temple worshipped himself, as, into the region of Hades, other gods 
The souls of mortals pass into the dominion of Hades only through the portals of death 
‘They make their entry into that unknown region through the eastern gate. When the Sun 
sinks below the horizon in the west, he makes his appearance as the rising Sun in the orient 
of the nether world. It is even so with the souls of the departed, which pass out through 
Furies, which stand outside to prevent the egress of the sinners once they have gone inside 
Tho original notion about the experiences in Hades was uninfluenced by the virtue 
and vice of the life lived here on the earth. “But this was manifestly unjust. In later ages 
a conception grew up of separate compartmen: in Hades, one for the good and one for the bad. 








A higher de nt was to separate the two groups entirely and place them in different 
localities 


signed to the lethal surroundings of the Inferam. Such was the belief of ancient nationali- 
ties. 

But it cannot be predicated of any one that he was so pure and righteous that there was 
not some flaw 67 irregularity in his life-work ; nor that he was so bad that there was not some 
redeeming feature in all that he did or suffered. 

While the former could not escape some tribulation or discipline in purgatory, the latter 
is not consigned to eternal perdition. The former, therefore, has to pass through Hades 
for expiation before he is qualified for admittance into the * isles of the blessed.’ 

The Pandyan had to satisfy the law and had to pass through the temple of Thiruvidai 
maruthur before the grace descended on him and ho was privileged to behold (in the vision) 
his admission into Sivatokas, The god of Madura, as his name suggests is the god of 
light, and he of Thirnvidaimaruthur presided over Hades.) 

XI. 

In the period when Kirtibhishaga-Pandya ruled over the kingdom, the deluge super 
vened, The Tamil districta, Pindynid included, were submerged. All living creatures 
were wiped out. After the waters were drained back into the ocean or sunk into the earth, 
the races were again re-created. 

Vaméadsekhara-Pandya was the first monarch of the new creation. 

The deluge had obliterated all traces of the boundazies of the city. The king was not 
able to discover the marks on the line of which the new walls to be raised were to be carried 
He prayed to the god of Madura, who directed > serpent which was always wound up 
round his wrist to go down and delineate the boundaries. 

The serpent wriggled out and proceeded eastwards, until he reached a certain point, 
where he stationed himself. He then elongated his tail to an enormous degree and carried 
it in a sort of cirele round the old line of the city walls. When the delineation was completed, 
he got the tip of his tailinto his mouth. The new walle were raised on this perimeter 

[This deluge was 4 local appropriation, something like Dencalion’s. The alignment 
wf the city’s limits by the agency of the serpent is an adaptation of the aymbolism of the 
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sorpent as associated with the Thoth of Egypt and Phoenicia. In Dean Stanley —-Faber's 
Origin of Pagan Idolatry (1794 A, 7.) we find the following :—‘ The Egyptians symbolised ym 
the world by a circle and placed in the centre of it. a hawk-headed snake, denoting the world 
by the cirele aud by the snake the Agathodemon. Eusebius says that Taut (Thoth) was 
the reputed inventor of serpent-worship, Henoe the hieroglyphic of the seTpent and the egg 
wis probably aseribed to him, This hieroglyphic looked very much like the Greek @. It is. 
probable that the form of the Greek letter 5 was borrowed irom this hieroglyphic - 
nome of the letter iteell as well as the name of the corresponding Hebrew or Phoenician 
letter ' Teth ` is but.m variation of Thoth or Taut ५ 
The egg symbolised the universe and the serpent (the oreator or demjurge) wound him 
self mourn) at + 
The symbol of the egg enfolded by the serpent was understood by the Phoenicians 
(Sanchoniatho in Cory's Fragments) aa the union of Chaos and Ether This. union 
resulted in the creation of all things mb लरत 
Thoth was the inventor of all handiorafta. He was the divine architect. and presided 
over the construction of cities and towns. Any one who looks at the Hebrew alphabetic 
‘oharacter Teth will be satisfied that it is an exact graphic representation of the figure 
described by the Madura serpent 
The claim may be extravagant but the intendment is olear that Madura ia the universe 
in epitome and it is enfolded by the god in the form of his deputy the serpent 
Two of the thousand names of the great goddess in Sanskrit have to be explained with 
reference to this symbolism. aang: wae They both mean the same thing, to wit, 
She of the form of the letter’ # *Ta', ‘She of the form of लन्‌ Theth'. The great-mother 
in the serpent form entwines the mundane egg 
It would not be possible to account for the idea underlying these names by a reference 
to the form of the letter in Nagari or other local seript. It can only be explained satisfac 
torily by going back to the Teth of Hebrew and the 6 of Greek | 
XII. 
noe upon a time, the god Somasundara was pleased to discourse to the goddess on the 
import of the Vedas. The goddess as might be presumed, was absent-minded or inattentive 
The god took offence. He pronounced a curse that she should be born as the daughter of 
«fisherman. The goddess was sorely troubled and begged him to promise a speedy re 
demption from this state of degradation. “He granted that the curso would be at an end 
when he should claim hor in her new birth as his wife | | 
The sons of the goddess were naturally enraged at the treatment to which their mother 
was subjected. Siddhi-Vindyaka thinking that the Vedas were to blame, made a bundle of 
the cadjans and threw them into the sea: "The younger son, Kumara rushed in and pulled 


outa cadjan hook from the hands of the god—that from! which he had been expounding to 
the Boddess—and threw it after the bundle removed by Vini yaks, 

god was irate and wished to curse his 
restrained himself, as he knew very well that any 
on the one who uttered it 

















PLACE of this name, and ons evidently of some importance, is mentioned in inscrip- 
tions, chiefly in connexion with the wars of the Chélas against the Western Chi- 
lukyas in the 12th century, But, so far as I am aware, it has not hitherto been identi- 


fied 





A record at the Tanjore temple, of the 6th year of Rajéndra Chéla (1015 A. D.), saya 
that he conquered Kollippikkai, whose walls were surrounded by Sul/t trees or bushes 
(SII, ii, 90). A similar statement is made in > record at Nandigunda, in the Nanjangid 
talug of Mysore (EG, iii, Nj 134), whose date is the Sake year 943 (1021 A. D.). In this 
the name is Kollipike. It occurs again ins record at Tadi Malingi, in the Tirumakudal 
Narsipur talug of Mysore (EC, iii, TN 34), of the same king’s 10th year. This being in 
Tamil, the place is agein called Kollippikkai, Yet another, of his 12th year, on the ‘Tiru 
malai hill in North Arcot (SII, i, 95) repeats the same. In a rovised version (EI, ix, 233) 
the phrase ‘surrounded with Su/li trees’ is ‘rendered ‘surrounded with brushwood.’ 
In support of this, the Dictionnaire Tamoul-Froncais ia quoted, which gives for Swlli a 
meaning— browlilles, menu bois sec pour briiler," and it 15 susgested that this was perhaps 
done by the besieging Chola ermy when setting fire to the city. But there is no mention 
of its being burnt until more than 20 years later. 

The next mention of the place is in a Hala Kannada record at Bhairanmayfi, in the 
Bijapur District of Bombay (EI, iii, 230). It states that in the Saka year 955 (1033-4 
A. 7.) the Western Chilukya king Jagadékamalla (Jayssimhs 11) was reigning Kollipakeya 
bidinol, in the camp or residence of Kollipike. Somewhat later, > record of 1045 at 
Belgimi, in the Shikirpur taluq of Mysore (EC, vii, Sk 323), of the time of the Western 
Chilukya king Trai Trailékyamalla (Séméivara 1), gives to @ governor under him the 
titles—‘ guardian of Kollipake ‘(Kollipdkeya kavam) as well as ‘door of the south 
region’ (dakshina-dité-kavdtam). The latter would seem more spproprinte to the 
place. 
We then come to Tamil records of 1046 A. D. at Gangavirapslli, in the Dévanhalli tituq 
of Mysore (EC, ix, Dv 75), and at Magimaigalam, in the Conjeeveram tiluq of Maciras 








(S11, iii, 51), of the time of the Chéla king Rajadhiraja, He, in a war against Ahavamalla 
(the Western Chilukys Sémésvara 1), is ssid to have caused Kollippakkai of the enemies 
to be consumed by fire. 

Then follows >» Telugu record at Chebrolu, in the Bapatla talng of Kistna District 
(El, vi, 233). It is of the Saka year 1049 (1127 A D.), the 9th year of Vikrams Chéla 
A feudatory of bis, named Nambaya, is styled ‘lord of the city of Kollipika’ and 
was governor of the Six Thousand country on the southern bank of the Krishoavenna 
river. a a 
in copper plates at the British Museum, obtained by Sir” 
Walter the Chingleput taluq of Madras (EI, iv, 1). They are of the time of the 
Vijayanagar king Sadisiva Rays, and are dated in the Saka year 1475 (1566 A. D.).. They 
Raja, the ruler of the Karnita kingdom , on behalf of > prince named Koadaraja, to a great 
sage RAméinuja, for the worahip of the god Vishpu end the support of his devotees. 
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Agood portion of the plates is occupied with details of the villages, and among these 
is named Kolpika, described as grémam pratitam cha mantharam, famous and beau 
tiful. 

Until now I had been disposed, merely on hearsay, to identify it with Ujjini, on the 
Mysore-Bellary border, one of the five simAdsanas of the Lingiyats, But I had not been 
able to visit the place to verify this, The question, however, seems at last to have arrived 
4t 9 solution in @ recent issue of the Times of India newspaper (14th April). Special 
interest attaches to an account given in it of a visit to what is called ‘ Kolipak—the 
Benares of the South’, and there seems little doubt that it must be the place referred 
to in the foregoing records. It is said to be » fairly big village, situated ‘ about 
4 miles to the north-west of Aler, a station on the Bezwada line of the N. G. 8. 
Railway, and 42 miles from Secunderabad, in the Jagir of Nawab Behram-ud-Daulah 
Bahidar.' | 

An ancient Jain temple there of the Svétémbaras has lately been restored with liberal 
expenditure by Mr. Heerachand Poonamchand, an enterprising and wealthy Jaina Sowcar 
of Secunderabad. The temple is said to have been founded in the 7th century bya ‘Rije 
Shankar of the Chilukya dynasty.’ A number of stone slabs, bearing fragmentary inscrip- 
tions in Sanskrit characters, were unearthed during thereconstruction, ‘They are said to be 
not earlier than the 14th century, and to relate to fornier restorations of the temple. 
They have now been built into the walls 

To the south-west, across a narrow channel of water, is a large Siva temple of Saméé- 
vara, where also there are inscriptions, from which it ia estimated to he about a thousand 
years old. South-east, inside the village, is a Vishou temple of Vira Niriyanasvimi. The 
people believe it to have once been 9 Saiva temple, but it has been Vaishpava since at 
least the llth century, as is evident from a stone inscription found within of the Chilukya 
king Vikramaditya VI. Passing on eastward, a smal] Hanuman shrine is met with, and on 
the bank of the dried up stream is a fluted monolith column with a square base insoribed, 
having in relief at the bottom the figure of a ‘Jina with cheurj-bearers.’ Various shrines 
are scattered about, mostly Baiva, One, which is resorted to by the tailors, has behind 
the linga a stone statuette of a bearded person with high dress. This image has, carved 
by his side, a pair of scissors | 

Last is 9 solitary column on the mound in the tank, about 25 feet high, with > long 
inscription on the four sides of its square base, One side is hopelessly abraded : those that 
are legible indicate that it was a kirti-stambha erected in 1125 4 D, by Sémétvara-Déva, 
son of the reigning sovereign, the illustrious Vikramaditya of the Chillukya dynasty. 
Kollipika is ssid in it to be # réjadhani or capital, and was probably the residence 
of the heir apparent. During four generations of the Chéilukya kings of Kalyana it 
seems to have retained its importance, and in the 14th century formed part. of 
the kingdom of Pratipsa Rudra, the most illustrious of the Kikatiya sovereigns of 
Warangal. 

The place is about midway between the old capitals Warangal jl and Golkonda, andi | 
think enough evidence has been collected to show that it is of special न 
It is to be hoped that an effort will be made in the Archmological Department to objain 
throw light on many obscure points. 
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THE INSCRIPTIONS OF ASOKACHALLA 
BY 8. KUMAR, M.R.A.S., CALCUTTA, 

In the issue for November, 1913, of this Journal, Mr. Ramaprasad Chanda has contri- 
buted a note on the Age of Sri-Harsha, in which among other things, he has tried to prove 
that the king Aéokavalla (sic, for A‘okacalla) of Sapidalaktha cannot be placed at an earlier 
date than the latter L«lf of the thirteenth century, So that, assuming the approximate 
dute of the fall of Lakghmavasena, as he understands the expression LakrAmarasenasyétila 
rdjya to mean, to he 1200 A.D., he conoludra that the two records of Afokavalla (sic) 
dated 51 and 74 in the atita-rdjya era of Lakshmayasena, are to be assigned to 1251 and 1274 
A.D). respectively. This conclusion turns upon the date of Lakghmanasena, Mr, Chanda 98 - 
sumed that the records are dated 51 and 74 years respectively after the fall of Lakghmanasena, 
i. €., the initial year of this era was the year of his fall. 1 have already tried to point out the 
fact that an inauspicious event had never been commemorated by the institution of an era. 

By a comparison of the almanacs and the copper plate-grant of Sivasithha of Mithili, 
General Cunningham came to the conclusion, though not an acourate one, that the initial 
year of Lakshmanasena’s era falls in the year 1106 A. D., and that these records being re- 
ferred to the above era would point to 1157 and 1180 respectively, The error in this caleul 
ation was due to the fact that too much reliance was placed on data, which, owing to some 
unknown mistake in caloulation, did not actually agree with one auother. General Cunnin- 
gham himeelf felt much diffidenco in counting the result he thus arrived at as absolutely correct. 

Prof. Kielhorn in the 1th volume of this Journal has definitely ascertained from various 
data, which it would be needless to repeat here, that the initial year of the era of Lakgh- 
manasena falla on 1119-1120 A, D. 

Prof. Kielhorn has also referred to a passage in the Akbarnémaof 'Abu'l-Fadl, to which 
his attention was drawn by Mr. Beveridge in the course of his preparing a translation of the 
work for the Bibliotheca Indica, which indisputably supports his views. I+ is this :-— 

^" ४ is also apparent that within the imperial dominions diverse eras are followed by the 
people of India. For example, in Bengal, the era dates from the beginning of the reign of 
Lachman Sen, from which date till now 465 years have elapsed.''? 

Now, if this statement be correct, and undoubtedly ‘Abu'l-Fadl was well-informed 
about the current local date, the number of years mentioned in the passage in Lakehmaca- 
saat, added to 1119-1120 would be 1584-1585 A. D., ie, A. त. 992-993 roughly. This 
takes us to the latter part of Akbar’s reign, the period during which this part of the Abbar- 
nima was written 

Further ground is afforded by the next passage :— 

“In Gujrat and the Deccan the Silivahana (sic, for Baka) era prevails of which this 
is the 1506th year. Deducting 465 from 1506 we get 1041, the approximate date in Saka 
era of the accession of Lakshmanasena." 

This view is also further strengthened by the sentence ocourring next to the one quoted 
above :— 

“In Malwa and Delhi, ete., the era of Bikramajit (sic, for Vikramaditya) is current, of 
which there have been now 1641 years.” 

Now, 1641 — 465=1176 in Vikrama Samvat corresponding to 1040-41 Eaka vear. So 
that, 1176-1177 प्र, 8. would be equivalent to 1119-1120 A. D., the year of Lakshmarasena’s 


५ Ante. XLII, 188, = ४ Bev. Trans. (Bib, Ind.) IL. 23-22, 
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accession to the throne of Bengal and the initial year of his era which after his death came 
to be designated as hia atitardjya era 

There seems to be no difference whatever between the cxpreasions Lakshmana-sanhval 
(i. ¢., Lakshmanssena’s era) and Lakyimana-senasydtifaréjya era. The péreanipdia of 
the word afita in the compound atitaréjya is rather significant. The word atifa is treated in 
this compound as unimportant, if not altogether meaningless, and has no syntactical 
relation with what follows the compound. The attention is generally arrested by the word 
réjya. We cannot interpret atitardjya as meaning réjye alite sati, What would be apparent 
to one who is acquainted with Sanskrit is that it refers to the beginning of a regnal period 
which has already come to an end । 

In course of time, as Prof. Kielhorn rightly observes, such phrases as afifordjya are apt चठ 
become meaningless, and probably it was already so, in the case of Lakvhmatastnasyatita- 
réjya, when the inscriptions in question were incised. Instances are not rare of the use of 
such meaningless and redundant phrases. In Bendall's Catalogue of Sanskrit Buddhist 
Manuscripts, p. 70, 8 manuscript is dated Srimad-Vikraméditya-devapédéném-ntita-rajye 
sai 1503, One acquainted with the materials hitherto collected for a history of the Pals 
‘dominion in Bengal would be reminded of such atifa-r4jya easwats used in inscriptions and 
colophons of manuscripts executed during the period 

Mr. Chanda refera to Dénaségara as the landmark in the Sena chronology, and bases 
hia theory on the date of composition of this work. He has brought forward 9580 other 
literary evidences for substantiating the theory advocated by him They include among 
others the Adbhdiaségara, which is said to have been written by Vallilasena. 

The manuscripts quoted above have already been examined in detail in the J. A. 8. B., 
1913, pp. 274-276. The manuscripts quoted in support of the theory are only modern copies. 
We are of opinion that the Danasdgara and the Adbhulasdgara, probably never formed parts 
of the original works of Vallilasena. Instances are not rare of works pomposed by unknown 
scholars and attributed to some luminaries in spheres other than literary. In the case of 
these works, perhaps the name of a king no longer alive, who figured not altogether unwor- 
thily in the contemporary political history of the land, was perhaps put down as their author 
in order to ensure their popularity. These manuscripts cannot also be supposed to have 
escaped clever and ingenious interpolation by shrewd and unscrupulous Brahmans. Val- 
lalasena could not have spoken about himself as Nikhila-chakra-tilaka, or as Gaudendra- 
kufiiarsiléna-stambha-véhur-mahipatib. In attributing these works to Vallilasena, probably 
the authors cither out of carelessness did not antedate their works so as to make them हष 
chronous with the regnal period of Vallilasena, or had no exact idea of the Saka year which 
would come within the lifetime of the sovereign. Any way, their composition was certainly 
undertaken long after Vallalasena's death, and at a period when people would not care much 
for the exact synchronism of events or the historicity of the achievements of an idealised 
sovereign, when a popular idol had already been removed from the real matter-of-fact world 
and historical accounts about him had been giving way to legends. To return to our argu- 
ments, evidence based on modern copies of manuscripts only cannot be matched against 
the testimony of contemporary epigraphic records, and in the present case, this piece of 
literary evidence is not based on any reliable authority 

In the light of such facts as enumerated above, Prof. Ki orn was probably right in 
not changing the dates of the Gaya inscriptions of Aéokavalla (sic) in nia List of dated Ins- 
criptions of Northern India. The conclusion drawn by Mr. Chanda that the era of Lakshmaua- 
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sena began with his fall in 1200 A. D. is rather untenable. In April, 1911, an inscription 
was discovered on the base of an image of the goddess Changi at Dalbazar in the town of 
30906 25. The inscription is dated year 3 in the Lakshmanagzena era. In it, the absence of 
such expressions as gata or atita definitely proves that the inscription was incised during 
the regnal period of Lakshmanasena, so that the era on which so much has been discussed 
and s0 many wise and ingenious theories have been propounded was certainly initiated on 
the installation of Lakshmanasens. That Lakghmasasena came to the throne in 1119- 
1120 A. D. has been definitely proved by the corroboration of ‘Abu'l-Fadl. The use of 
the Lakghmana-eamvat 74 in the inscription of Adokavalla (sic), y shows that in 
be correct, then he could not have lived till 1200 A. D., which is regarded by Mr. Chanda 
as the approximate date of his fall. In the Madhainagar copper plate grant (J. A. 8. B 
1909) it has been hinted that Lakghmanasena, when still a kuméra, led an expedition against 
the Kaliigas, This must have been when he had already attained his youth and was cap- 
able of leading an expeditionary force into a foreign land. So that, this was when he might 
be assumed to be at least 20 years of age. Now, ashe was called to the throne afterwards, 
it would not be altogether absurd to assume that he must have been at least 22 years of 
age when he was invested with the regnal authority. Then in 1200 A. D. Lakghmanasena 
should have attained 22 -+ 81 — 103 yeara, which is almost a physical impossibility and even 
Neither do we know of a second era instituted in 1200 A. D. in commemoration of the 
Turkish raid; and if sny were instituted, the death of Lakghmavasena: taking place earlier 
it would not be styled Lakvhmanasenasydtitardjya era. So the argument in favour of 
the inauguration of a new ora in commemoration of the fall of Lakshmanyasena in 1200 A. D. 
does not seem to be valid. Facts and reason equally point to the possibility of promul- 
gating an eraon the occasion of his accession, which took place when he has already 
attained his manhood in 1119-1120 A. D., and in absence of « second era we may safely 
believe, at least in the present state of our knowledge of the materials for the history of 
Bengal, that the afffardjyasadvat of Lakghmagasena is the same as the Lak-hmana-sanvat, 
Next comes the Nirvaya year of 1813. This is a bit more complicated. There is a good 
deal of difference in the opinions hitherto held with regard to the initial year of this era 
According to the chronicles of Ceylon and Burma, the Nirvéra took place in 544 ए. C. But 
referring to the accession of A‘oka, which took place 218 years after the Nirvana, an error 
of 66 years would be apparent. In fact, in Northern India the true date of the Nirvana was 
lost sight of at a very early period. Hieun-Thsang gives an account of wide divergence in 
the opinions held with regard to the initial year of this era, which ranged from 250 to 850 
8. £. According to Fa-Hian it was in B. C. 770, or thereabout. Again, from the data of 
the Purdscs, we see that A‘oka came to the throne between 311-312 years after the Nirvana 
With such wide disagreement in premises, there cannot be definiteness in conelusi 
Mr. Chanda, following Dr. Fleet (J. 2. A. S., 1909, 1911 and 1912), concludes that an era 
starting from ए. C. 544, an innovation of the Ceylon Buddhists of the 11th century, waa 
adopted by the Burmese and imported in the insoription of ASokavalla (sic). Well, the chance 
of such borrowing in the case of the inscription of Purushottama, a chief of Northern India 
(Kama country) is far too rare; and the more so, in the case of an innovated era of the llth 
century which, perhaps, did not attain, so soon, such a wide popularity as would impart 


3 J. A. S. B. 1913, 200, 
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to. the supposition of Dr. Fleet and Mr. Chanda even the appearance of plausibility. 
Dr. Bhagwanlal Indraji‘ thought that the Pegu era of B. C. 638 was adopted in this inserip- 
tion. This supposition would perhaps be nearer to the mark, but it isa singular instance of bor- 
rowing, and up till now no inscription has been found with & parallel insiance of date bor- 
rowed from Burma or Pegu. The suggestion of Dr. Bhagwanlal Irdraji has been rejected 
by Dr. Fleet, who has launched surmise which fails to carry conviction. To us it 
appears that the Burmese era of B.C. 544 is as bad & supposition se has te cae 638, 

The conclusion of Dr. Fleet (J. R.A. S., 1909) that the: must have been two Aboka- 
vallas (#ic) reigning in Sapadalakgha in the latter half of the 15४ century does not appear 
to be well-grounded. The inscription No. 1 dated the year 1813 of the Nirvana era does not, 
he says, mention that its king “ Afokavalla”’ (sic) was a Buddhist. But it states that Puru- 
shottama,”’ a king of Kaina (Kumeon) country, seeing that the religion of Buddha waa in deca- 
dance, sought the help of two neighbouring kings, King Aéokaralla (read by Dr. Fleet and 
General Cunningham as A‘okavalla) of the Sapadalakga (Savalakh) mountains and the King 
of the Chindas, and restored the religion to its pure state. “It Agokacalla (Dr. Fleet's 
Atokavalla) had not beena Buddhist, he would not have taken an interest in the religious work 
of Purughottama, and the latter could not have sought his help in the work of “ restoration ep 
of the religion of Buddha to its purity.” Moreover, the very mention of the name of A‘o- 
kachalla (Dr. Fleet's A‘oka¥alla) in such an inscription and in such a record shows that he 
cannot be other than a Buddhist. 

The inscription No. 3 dated in the year 74 of the Lakshmanasena era, says Dr. Fleet, 
mention is made of Jinendra, which he understands to refer to Mahavira, the 24th Tir- 
thaikara. But referring to Moahévyutpatti one can easily find that Jina is also an epithet 
ot Buddha, to whom it is very often applied in the Mahdyina Sutras. But we have further 
to add that the word is not Jinendra at all, Hevajra, but which is exclusively a Buddhist 
name. The passage reads as follows :-— 

Hevajra-charan-dravinda-makaranda-madhukara-phalakéra. 

With regard to the inscription No. 4 from Gopeivara, Dr. Fleet has been misled by the 
mention of Siva and his trident, and conjectures that Afokavalla (sic) was a Saiva. But 











Buddhist was not very particular about the gods he worshipped, and chose them indiseri- 
minately from the Buddhist and Hindu pantheons. 

Finally the reading Aéokavalla is certainly erroneous. The instription dated the year 
1813 in the Nirviina era and the one dated the year 74 in the Lakshmara-sasivat have Aéo- 
kachalla. It is only in the other inscriptions, which have been very carelessly incised and are 
abounding in mistakes, that the name A‘okavalla appears, We have every reason to reject 
the latter as unreliable and to atlopt the form that appears in the inseriptions which are more 
neatly and carefully exeouted. In fact, in those inscriptions where the name Afokavalla 
appears, practically very little difference exists betwoen v and ch. The question hax already 
0९७५ uiscussed and it is needless to repeat what has been said elsewhere,® 

{n conclusion, we do not find any reason to change our views with regard to the initia] 
poins of the Lakvhma:a-sameat, We still hold that 1119-1120 A. 7. was the initial year of 
the era of Lakshmanasena, that it was instituted on the occasion of his accession and that 
Lakshmasasenasyatitoréjya era 18 the same as Lak Amata-sasivat, So that, the two inserip- 
tions of Afokachalla dated the year 51 and the year 74 of the Lakshmatasenasyétitar éjya 
era should be placed in 1171 and 1194 A. D. espectively. This was some time after Laksh- 
Mayasena ceased to exist, but before the son of Bakhtiyar led his Turkish द-प led his Turkish hordes into Bengal into Bengal. 
॥ 44९, X, 342, ^ Ante, XLU, 185 et ००१, J. 4.5, B., (ष. ह) TX ह च ot pay 
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THE RELIGION OF THE VIJAYANAGARA HOUSE, 
BY ©, R. ERISHNAMACHARLU 


It is an interesting occupation to study the religious creeds of this Royal House at 
the several periods ofits rule, In the case of the Western monarcha, for example, those of 
England, France, Germany, etc., for a knowledge of their religious life we depend upon 
iaries, notes, court papers, etc. The writers of these were invariably influenced by their 
leanings towards or away from the monarchs to which they related. But in the case of the 
South-Indian monarchs, for building up s tolerably correct idea of their individual faiths 
we have very definite evidences in records written on stone and copper. The court- 
papera of the West, more often than not, caught a diplomatic strain, so much so that the 
vagueness of political records which is najural to such, throws a veil over the realities 
contained in them. But in the case of almost all Hindu—rather Indian—kings, the 
inscriptions left by them in the acveral temples of their empires give us a vivid picture of 
the material sought for. These inscriptions, dating so far back as the 3rd century 8. द. 
live even to-day as the religious momeirs of these kings. The contents of such records, 
being facts as hard as the stone and metal on which they are written, are probably the 
most trustworthy evidence available for our purpose. The inscriptions ire, as it were 
the declarations of these kings to their contemporaries and messages and remembrancers 
to posterity and time. 

Whiat is it that an inscription has to say regarding the religion of the past 1 The mere 
symbolic introduction, in the shape of a linga and a seated or standing bull in front of it 
to afi inscription suggest to us the fact that the worship of Siva was in great favour with 
those connected with the record, So too, a figure of the garuda bird, with the santham and 
chakram and the Vaishnava caste-mark (érdhvapindram), suggest to us thatthe worship of 
Vishou was held strongly by those to whom this class of records relate. In scme cases 
we have figures of Jinichirya seated in the yigisan posture similarly cut in the tops 
of inscribed slabs, in the spirit of invocation, and historically serving as a symbolic 
introduction to the records set up by the ancients. Added to these, the mention of certain 

and goddesses, the gifts made to whom are recorded in the inscriptions are further 
steps for helping us to solid information in these respects. In determining, however, the 
religion of the kings of old through inscriptions we must take care to avoid conclusions 
based merely on such symbolic and verbal evidence for they are, in private records 
evidence not. of the monarch's religion, but of the donor's only 

We shall now proceed to show what were the creeds of this Royal House from the 
earlicat known times, though the attempt made in this note will only give an imdication 
of the religious attitude of the several sovereigns of this dynasty, aad not a thorough 
and exhaustive account of their religious life 

Tradition, as well as worked-out history, shows us that the Vijayanagara, or Anegondi 
(as it is popularly known), House was from its very birth connected with the shrine 
of Viropaksha on the banks of the Tungrbhadra. Wit yaranya used to perform 
his penance and lead his very austere life in the hiis in this part of the country, 
traditionally known, from Viilmiki's time, as the Pamp&thata, 1. ¢., the banks of the Pampa 
and historically known asHampé, One day he came upon a stone cylindrical in shape which 
approximated to a liiga in form the most sacred object of worship for Mahéévara: 
(bhaktas of Siva); and his intensely devotional insight saw nothing but a manifestation ni 
the Mahé4a in it, This stone became thenceforth the most prized possession and the holiest 
object for Vidyaranya- He could not rest in peace till he had the liaga fittingly enscrined 














For some time, daily, be had been watching 8 cow-boy driving up a number of cows 
amidst these same hills for grazing. This boy had also been watching the silent and serene 
ascetic frequenting the hanks of the Tungabhadra for baths and ablutions, In course of 
time, an attachment grew up between the saint and the cow-boy. Tho non-Brahman in India 
has ever been drawn by the holy lifo of the Brahman and has ever thought himself’ blest 
it he ministered to the material wants of those who cultivated and spent their thought-power 
invocation uttered by orthodox Brahmans every day after they close their Rdmdyasa- 


- Kalé varshatu Parjanyalh 
Prithivi sssyaéalint : 
Kalé varshatu Vasavah 
* * . * 


Svasti prajabhyah paripalayantam 


May Parjanya rain in time 


May Vésava (Indra) rain in time 
r * a 


Prosperity be to the people | 
May there be eternal to cows and Brahmana 
May all the worlds be happy ! 

The finest illustration of this sort of relati«n between the caring sage and the c*red-for 
monarch we find in that scene in Kalidisa’s Raghweramea where Dilipa meeta Vrsishtha 
in his dirama. So, too, this cowboy lovingly ata worshipfully supplied milk every day 
to the saint for food, as well as holy offerings in the sacrificial fire 

Some time passed thus, Vidyaranya had been growing more ardent day after day in his 
desire to enshrine the Mahéa, who had deigned to come to him of himself in the form 
of the क्त्व. In the cow-boy the sage found a disinterested spirit of offering which 
looked for no return in the shape of any blessing. 

Time was ripe. Keen wag desire. One day the sage thought it all up 
cow-boy, who was retracing his steps after brin in bis daily milk-offering and making his 
usual prandmam, and say to him: “ Blessed young man, would you like to be a king }" 
The innocent boy opened his mouth in awe. The sage's question surprised him so, that 
he thought he was being ridiculed. In his discomfiture, the cow-boy said “ Swamin | 
Please do not befool me. I have been giving & small quantity o: milk every day only 
because it was a duty on my part to minister to your holy needs, I have been doing this 














even in dream for a king’s crown. They say that sages know the thoughts ara 


If that saying is true, I am sure your Holiness must be able to know my heart, Can- 
your Holiness be serious in what you say?” | 
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The saint would not be stoppel, as he had seen that the time was come for 
perpetuating the worship of the Ziiga and transmitting to posterity hia spirit of devotion 
to it, he stopped the boy and materialised his own fervoured thought into the utterasice 
of 9 Uiessing and the grant of» boon. 

The boy was blest and the glow of royalty shone on his hrow. ‘The saint 
invoked the powers and for seven ghafitas there showered gold on the land that wra-to 
become the site of the iater Vijayanagara, or Vidyinagars. The hermit's thought-power 
made a king out of > cow-boy and through him raised a shrine for Viripa’ksha. Hineu 
philosophy believes that the universe is but the materialisation or substantiation of the 
sankalpa of the Adipursha, Be that as it may, in this case, this city, that was to be the 
capital of the greatest and the most powerful empire that Southern India had seen, and the 
shrine, that was to be the centre of worship and prayers for that part of the-country, 
both attributed to the sage Vidyaranya. The Royal Race, the Imperial City and the 
Empire are gone. But the shrine with the Lisga of Viripiksha andthe image of Vidyi- 
ragya are still there. Such in brief outline is the legend of the origin of the inyperial city 
of Vidyinagara end the royal race of Vijayanageriyas 

In all the copper-plate records of this house, we find mention of the famous 
srines of Southern India that the kings use to visit and make grants to. The stanzas 
mentioning these will serve in the course of the prajasti as items in an algebraical 
formula. They give in succession the shrines they refer to. ‘Sri‘aila (in Kurnool! Dt.), 
Sdoniaila, 20570918, (in Kurnool), Saigama, Kanakasabhd (Chidambaram), frirangam 
Séshichalam, Kafichi, Kalahasti, etc., are all mentioned. And yet, the temples visited 
by these kings and the graits made by them all go to prove their eclecticiam as bet weet 
Saivism and Va‘shnavism. 

It has been the practice ut modern scholars to divide this royal line into three 
section;, denoting each by a special appellation. The first section is generally known &s 
the First Vijayanagari dynasty, the second as the Second Vijayanagara and the third 
(and last) as the Third Vijayanagara dynasty 

During the period of the rule of the First dynasty, the source of inspiration and 
encouragement for the Imperial enterprise of the growing Royal House was the shrine of 
Viripikshs. Its prayers and hopes hovered about the lotus-feet of Viriipiksha. As the 
Greeks looked to Zeus and Athene in their days of conquest and expansion, the early 
Vijayansgariyas always cast their eyes on the feet of Viripiksha for the blessings of 
guocess and prosperity 

With the beginnings of the ascendancy of the second Vijayanagara dynasty we see a 
wider horizon of. religious life growing round the royal household, Nrisimha was a 
staunch Vaishoava, but not a hater of Biva. He continued to be as good a devotee of 
Siva as any of his predecessors, on the throne. If in the time of the Udayers, € 
Viripiksha was the Guardian-God of the Empire and the favourite deity of the palace in 
the tire of the second dynasty, he was no less their a Guardian-God and favourite deity 
Whether he was certainly the only home-god for these, we have no means of determining. 
The Vijayanagara throne was still believed to be under the blessed guardianship of the 
wings of Virapiksha. The king on the throne neither could nor would dismiss Viripiksha 
from the place of veneration in his heart. 

And then what departures or developments do we notice arising in the aaya of 
_¢he second dynasty ! Vaishaavism rises in the estimation of the emperors. ‘ow do 
Vaishoava surines begin to put an equal weight into the balance against BSaiva shrines 
Royal grants are now as numeroua to the V-.ishnava shrines ss to the Saiva shrines. 
In their time, too, Virap&ksha continued to be the City-god and the Empire-god. 
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In Krishyardya’s time we find a more complex religion held by the ruler, Kyishoa 
riya’s + ii of the widest range for this Ruling House. His marches began 
ful summer sephyr from the Arabian sea to the Bay of Bengal, and, like the North- 
east monsoon-gale of October, swept across from Ganjam and Simhichalam in the North 
to Malabar and Ceylon in the South. His irsoriptions we find in the temple of Nrisihhs at- 
Simhichalam and in those of Madura and Tinnevelly. One of his records at Ponnambalam 
(१ ¢., Chidambaram) informs us that he had marched up to Simhdchalam, ges he planted 
9 pillar of victory, and sweeping southward he halted at Chidambaram, on his way probably 
to the feet of India, At Chidambaram he built a tower for the temple of Nafarija. 
The Vaishgava temples of Arujija-PerurnAl (* € Varadarija) at Conjeeveram, of 
Srt-Venkatééa at Tirupati and of Ra..ganiths at frirangam, to the orthodox known as 
Tiruvarangam, and the Saiva temple ot Chidambaram. contain nscriptions, which record 
his devotional visits and grants to them. When he recovered the fort of Udayagiri from 
the Gajapati king, who was just then in temporary revolt against the Vijayanagara throne, 
he found # beautiful image of Krishna in one of the humble temples there. This he carried. 
with extreme love and veneration to his capital, Vidyanagara, and there he had a temple 
erected especially for enshrining this image. It is not unlikely that the god, being of his 
own name, evoked special love and veneration from Kriahnadévya, Here is an instance 
of active royal enterprise in the matter ut manifesting special leaning to Vaishoavie. 

Krishnardya was eclectic not only thus far. Hia eclecticiam was of a wider circum- 
ference than that of any monarch on the Vijayanagara throne, and that ho was warmly 
devoted to Viriipiksha is established by the taste be has displayed in putting up his inscription 
at Viripiksha’s shrine, The Red-slab record, the only one of its kind put upin this temple, 
or for the matter of that, in all this part of the country, js testimony enough to this At 
the top of this slab are cut the liaga, the bull, and the universally appearing aun and 
‘cresceut. That an inscription of this king, relating to Viripaksha, vould be consigned to a 
red slab which is unique among inscribed slabs, shows that Krishoadéva was whole hearted 
in his devotion to that god. To me it suggests itself, that the poetically minded Krishga- 

















warm devotion to Vithéba. The worship of Viihéba is « phase of Vaishoaviam that hed 
its origin, development and numerous following in the Mahdrishtra country only. As ॐ 
Phase of devotional belief, it, is only an importation into and not indigenous to the 


but not ध Ho was only 8 special development af the rane viem of the MabArdshtra, 
And the fact of the consecration of Vithéba by Krishpadeva, in a temple specially built by 
him, which is the flower rine the sculptural art patronised by the Vijayanagara court, opens 


appreciate the influence of this deity in ihat part of the country. If the seale and highly 
artistic nature of shrine could alone determine the strength of the devotion of the builder 
to theenshrined, we migiit say that Vithéba had the highest place in Krishnadéva's heart? 
Wonderful are the structures making up thishuge temple. The choicest blossoms of the 
soulptor’s fancy have been realised in this shrine. In one place | 
ण ० ce gn 
sna fas Pre rh a ce Kitt, da 
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robust, though mutilated, forma of dvdrapdlakas. The smoothniss of the stone and the 
delicacy and accuracy of limb-shaping exhibited in this case should remind us of the Greek 
samples of sculpture. Here and there, beside us, as we pass observantly on, lie mutilated 
images of the gods and goddesses, These are cf black marble, While the calmness of the 
faces of the images representa to us the serenity of godhood which Hindu philosophy 
lias formulated and Hindu iconography has realised in stone, the wild disorder and the 
pitiable mutilation which they lie are an echo the spirit of the Muhammadan conquest. 

Such was the temple in which Krishoadeva consecrated Vithéba, With the raising 
of this shrine, a gem of sacred architecture was introduced into the metropolis, anc through 
its consecration to Vithéba was introduced a new creed,—not substitutory but supplemen 
tary—into the palace and the city 

Akbar, the great Mughal emperor, was an eclectic to a degree too far advanced for 
hia time, A» Sister Nivedita has shrewdly pointed out, his was the Elizabethan period 
for India, while Aurangazeb's was the Maryan.” It was England's fortune, that her Mary 
preceded her Elizabeth; India’s and especially the Mughal Empire's misfortune, that 
tieie Aurangazeb succeeded their Akbar. Indian History would certainly have run a 
different course if the latter had becn the latest of the two to oceupy the imperil 
throne, for the great eclectic Akbar was a reformer beyond all his predecessors in religion 
ai well as in art. Scenes from the life of Jesus formed the subject of many paintings in 
his palace, The Indian epics, Ramadyaea and Mahdbhirata, were rentlered into Persian and 
Arabic for the Emperor, and these volumes were, aa it were, enshrined in volumes bound 
especially in silk and gold, Though Muhammadan canons of propriety precluded the 
imitation of forms in pictures, Akbar engaged many painters, Persian as well ag Indian, for 
work in his palace. 

Such was Akbar’s eclecticism, With him toleration stretched beyond the several forms 
of Muhammadan faith to Hinduism and Christianity, Krishnadeva, too, was o reformer 
and 8 catholic to an equal degree within the fold of the myriad-cultured Hinduism. 

One has a strong temptation to trace the course of the two parallel lines of the sculptural 
art and faith-development in the Vijayanagara court, The temple of Viripaiksha, the 
earliest substantial temple built by this House is grand, spacious and of the early plain 
type in its sculptures. The temple of Vijhoba is a much move refined and elegant cdifice. 
Even in the imperial career of Krishoadeva we have different stages of sculptural art 
attributable to the several periods of his patronage. The क्रक at the first entrance into the 
Virdpiksha temple is lofty, broad and deep. It is very large in dimensions but poor in seulp- 
ture, This gépura is attributed to Krishnadéva. In that case it must have been built very 
early in his reign. Atany rate, it must have risen wp long before the Vihéba temple was 
built. For if Krishuadeva had spread his conquests to the south and seen any of the gopuras 
of the Chéla and Pandya countries before he built this one, he would uot have been satisfied 
with a gépura with sides bare of images, except in the large number of niches and porch like 
apartments that fill the four faces of this structure. Besides this, the pillars, the ceiling and 
the well-worked capitals ofthe Vithéba temple present a striking contrast. Sculptures here 
are also of a more advanced state of the art. Proportion, profusencss of detail, and delicacy 
of features are the main points to be noticed in the Vithoba temple. This must certainly 
mean that the temple was built later than the gépwra above referred to though in the 
same king's reign as that. The columns in the mandapas, the entrances to the gopuras, 
and the bodies of the gépuras themselves are all very close approaches to those of the Tamil 
land, It would be valuable to compare the Krishyadeva gopura of the Viripaksha temple 
with the partly hale gépures of the deserted Vithéba temple. It should be very easy to 
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latter ones. In the case of the Vithéba temple, the inspiration for the consecration came 
from the North-west while the inspiration for the construction came from the South-east. 
Marftha faith and Chéla art have both left a combined specimen in the Vithdba temple 
at Vijayanagara. hs | i 

In Achyuta’s time the spirit of eclecticism continues to exist. But there are no religious 
developments seen in his reign. He keeps up his predecessor's memory only. No long strides 
are taken either in conquest or in construction, The religious life of the palace or the 
prise marches at a rather low speed and makes only very humble stretches. If Krishoade- | 
va's consecration of the image of Krishoa is but one and that an humble item in the roll 
of his consecrations, that of Achyutariyasvimin is probably the only instance and 
. that too a moderate one of Achyuta's time. In Sadisiva’s time too, no steps were taken 
in the wake of Krishnadéva. The reigns of these two monarchs are but s period of 
gloom. These come after Krishoadéva’s reign as night after day. In Sadidiva’s time, 
“the head that wears the crown ” 1165 easy, \Kingship and king's person become idolised. 
They are but like the complacent puppets of'all royal lines whose “graph of glory ” has 
begun to descend. The powerful ministers maintain the phantom of an emperor in him, 
and R@marija, the Bismarck of the Vijayanagata court steps forth. With the death of 
Krishoadeva, personal greatness and intrinsic worth in the emperor vanishes, and ministerial 
power had begun to grow. The king had become unfit to dream loftily, to build boldly 
and to think newly in anything. Much less could he think anew in matters religious, But 
there is one fact that suggests to us that the last two monarchs had become more staanch 
Vaishoavas. While in Krishnadeva’s and earlier copper-plate records we find the expression 
“he made Heaven his place of rule (instead of the earth)” to refer in poetry to the king's 
death in Achyuta’s and Sadidiva’s plates, we find the expression “‘ praplé padam Vaishsarom- 
Achyuléndré” or “ Sadasivéndré” to signify the same. Was not Vaishsava influence 
beginning to creep into the palace more strongly and exclusively than ever before ? 

It is ssuperstitious tradition that the dynasty of Vijayanagara came to an end 
only when Siva was neglected in favour of Vishou. In thess daya, it is hard to honour 
any such superstition or feeling. But when one passes through the ruina of Vijayanagara, 
he is brought face to face with the fact that the Vithdéba temple has suffered much damage at 
the hands of the BAhmani conquerors. It isa matter for wonder that the Viripiksha temple 
escaped their attacks and plunderings, while Vithsba only bore the evil of them all 
If the reason was that the one was guarded more valourously than the other, it is still 
plained why a temple like Viihdba's was negligently guarded in preference to a plain 
structure like Viripiksha’s. It may also be argued that the @uarding was not carried 
on or conducted by people who had any instinct for appreciation of art. That argument 
but न was no such appreciative genius in the court to do its best to save 
it from ‘the enemys ravages is off the point. The only explanation seems 
Vithéba’s temple fell into the enemy’s hands while the Hindus were off 





























later ruling members of Siva, the guardian god of the House from ancient times. 
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But whatever the unseen force was, Vaishgaviem aa shown above, was becoming the 
favourite creed of the Vijayanagara rulers, To what extent was itso? It was 80 only 80 
of Achyuta and ६8१४६११७, we find only side-rays of the rising Vaishgaviam shooting out 
For these records, like all older records, begin with the invocation ^ Sri Gasddhipatayé 
namah,” (i. ¢., Salutation to Gunééa) and end with the colophon हत्त Virapaksha, the 
name of the guardian deity. And the side-rays of the future Veishoavism that we catch 
are in expressions like “ prifpté padash Vuishnavam Achyutindré" or “ Saddsivé.” 

The sun that had cast these side-rays as through clouds presently became more 
pronounced in appearance and potency, After the second dynasty, came the Aravitis to 
play the part of sovereigns for the Vijayansgara Empire. We have already seen that they 
ministers, they were soon on the way of becoming emperors. From de facto kingship they 
rose to de jure kingship. The battle of Talikota had left the Aravitis the only powerful 
entities iu the crest-fallen Vijayanagara court. So they became kings 
। 1८ must be remarked that at first the Araviti kings also were originally catholio 
Vaishnavas. But, if we study the religion of this family, in detail, we find that they were, 
of Rajanaréndra, Bijja a, ete., among their ancestors. Rijanaréndra is described as. 
iripatiruchi, i, ¢., one that finds taste in (the worship of) Vishgu. Bijjala is said to have 
been a murdribhakia. The names of most of the chiefs of this line, which are Raghava, 
Rama, Sauri, Tirumals, Venkatédri, are all names of Vishnu or his avatdras 

Tirumala, the first emperor of the Third Vijayanagara dynasty, the first emperor to rule 
from Penugonds, retains the system of his predecessors in his copperplate grants.. Their 
initial salutation to Ganadhipati and the invocatory verses addressed to Siva and LilAba- 
raha (Vishou), and the ancient colophon Viripiksha, written in Canarese, are found in his 
grants. These must have been retained merely for purposes of imperial policy and tradi- 
tion. But that Tirumala’s heart was attached to the feet of Vishou is quite evident from 
the fact that in more places than one, he is described as Haribhakti-sudhdnidhi, i. €., 
a depository of the nectar of devotion to Hari Tirumala probably is the last of the 
Vijayanagara emperors that has the old colophon. With the change of the capital to 
Penugonéa, the imperial grants are made in the presence of the local god Ramachandra. 
and his successor Raiga made grants before Ramachandra, they adopted the colophon 
“ Sri-Viripaksha.” But their sucoessors adopt a new formula. The initial invocation 
addressed to Sri-Venkatésa instead of to Ganadhipatl. The Moon, the first father of the race, 
is praised as the brother of Lakshmi, probably in preference to the earlier practice of calling 
him “the great Darkness-dispelling Light,’ while Siva and Vishqu were both invoked in 
the earlier grants, in these later grants we find Vishnu exclusively invoked. Thecolophon too 
is ““Bri-Venkatééa.” ‘This practice continues to the very end of the rule of this royal house. 
During the time of the Third Vijayanagara dynasty, we notice a commingling of the family 
creed and the state creed. To put it in other words, the family creed of Vaishpavism 
develops into the official creed also. 
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F THE INDO-ARYAN VERN CULARS : 
BY SIR GEORGE A. GRIERSON, K.C.LE. Li pe +25 
Tue North-Western Group of Indo-Aryan Vernaculars comprises two languages,— 
6 Sindhi and Lahnda. The number of speakers has been estimated 
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fs: A raed EN purposes of the Linguistic Survey as follows :— + 
Sindhi 3,069,470 


Lahndi ,,, ` 7092481 
Total ,.. 10,162,251 


‘AS ite name implies, the languages of this group are spoken in the extreme North- 

West of India,—in the Pafijab, west of about the 74th dogree of 

Where Bpoken. east longitude, and, south of the Pafjab, in Sindh and Cuteh, It is 

bounded on the West, in the Paijab, by Afghanistin, and in Sindh, by Bali histan; but, 

in the latter country, Sindhi has overstepped the political frontier into Kachchhi Gandava 
and into Las Bela, both of which fall within the geographical boundaries of Balichistan, 

In Afghfnistan and in Balichistén the languages are Eranian, and are quite distinct, 


ies languages are bounded by the Pificha व ot the Resa t 
Frontier, of which Kashmiri is the most important. These are closely connected with hy 
languages now under consideration. On the East, Lahnda is bounded by Panjabi, and 
Sindhi by Rajasthani. On the South, Lahndé has Sindhf, and Sindhi Gujarati, 
The position of Lahnd& in regard to Paijabi is altogether peculiar, The whole 
sition in regard to Paijab is the meeting ground of two entirely distinct Ianguages,— 
viightionstige tone wici, the Piiacha parent of Lahnda which expanded from the 
Languages, = Indus Valley eastwards, and the old अति; language, the parent 
of the modern , Western Hindi, which expanded 1 
In the Panjab they overlapped. In the Eastern Pafijab, the ware of old Lahndé had 
| nearly exhausted itself, and old Western Hindi had the mastery, the resulting language 
being Paijibi. In the Western Paiijib, the old Western Hindi had nearly exhausted 
itself, aud old Lahnda had the mastory, the resu ting language being modern Lahnda. ‘The 
latter language is therefore in the main of Pikicha origin, but bears traces of the old 
Western brie Such traces are much more numerous, and of much greater impor- 
tance in Panjabi. Lahnda may be described ag a Pisacha langua ge infected by Western 
Hindi, while Paijabt is a forin of Western प्रणतौ infected by Pidioha, | 
Sindhi, on the contrary, shows a much more clear relationship to the । + 1111 la 
being protetted from invasion from the East by the desert of W Rajpitana. While 
molern Lahnda, from its origin, metges imperceptibly into Paiijibl, Sindhi does nok ‘aise 
into Rajasthani, but remains quite distinct from it. Such border dislects as exist oom 
mechanical mixtures, not stages in a gradual linguistic change, 
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, and Eastern Hind, is not discussed here. Of them, the only forms of speech that 
ean show any close relationship to the languages of the North-Western Group, are the 
three Pahari Janguages. These, as explained jn the artiele on the subject in Vol XLITI, 
pp. 142 and 159, have, like Sindhi, s basis connected with the Pidichs languages 

The country in which the North-Western languages sre spoken is described in the 

Ancient History. Mahdbhdrata ag rode and barbarous, and aa almost outside the pale 
नि of Aryan civilization. The Lahnda area at that time included the 
two kingdoms of Gandhira (i. ¢., the country round the modern Peshawar) and Kékays 
(lower down the Indus, on its left bank), while the Sindhf area was inhabited by the 
Sindhus and Sauviras. In spite of the evil character given to the inhabitants of the country 
in the Mahabhérota, it is certain that the capital of Gandhira, Takshadilé, was, as long ago 
as six centuries before Christ, the site of the greatest university in India.* Its ruins still 
exist in the Rawalpindi District, It was at Salatura, close to this university that Panini, 
the greatest of Sanskrit Grammarians was born in the Sth or 4th century a. p. In those 
early times the land of Kékaya also was famous for its learning. We are told in the 
Ohhandégya Upanishad (V, xi) how five great theologians came to » Brihmap with hard 
questions, which he could not answer for them. So he sent them to Ajvapati, the Kshatriya 
king of Kékaya, who, like a second Solomon, solved all their difficulties. 

Two persons famous in Indian legend came from the Lahndi area. From Gandhira 
the Kuru protagonists in the great war of the Mahdbhdrata. From Kékaya, came Kaikéyi, 
the wife of Daéaratha and step-mother of Rama-chandra. It was through her intrigues 
that Rama-chandra was sent into banishment, as recorded in the other great Indian epic, 

The Western Pafijib has always been peculiarly exposed to conquerors from the North 
and from the West. It was through it -hat the Aryans entered India. The next recorded 
invasion was that of Darius lof Persia (8, ०. 521-485) shortly after the time of the 
Buddha. According to Herodotus he conquered it and di it between two satrapies, 
oneof which included Gandhira (Herodotus, iii, 91), while the ‘ Indians,’ i, ¢., the inhabitants 
of the Indus Valley, formed by themselves the 20th sntrapy (iti, 04)°, Beyond this, the 
authority of Darius did not extend (iii, 101), Herodotus adds (ili, 94) that these ‘ Indians 
are more numerous thanany other nation with which we are acquainted, and paid a tribute 
exceeding that of any other people, to wit, 360 talents of gold dust." Darius had such 
romplete authority over this part of India, or rather over what was to him and to Hero- 
dotus ‘ India," that he sent a flect under Skylax down the Indus to the sea, whence they 
sailed homewards towards the West (iv, 44). The huge army that his successor Xerxes 
led (8, c, 480) against Greece contained men from Gandhira and from the Western Paajib. 
The latter, according to Herodotus (vii, 65, 66), wore cotton dresses, and carried bows of 
cane and arrows also of cane, with iron tips. 

The invasion of Alexander the Great (B. wv. $27-325) was also confined to the Western 
Pafijib and Sindh, One point of interest that has hitherto escaped notice is that many of 
the Indian names recorded by the Greek historians of this invasion, who necessarily gave 
them as pronounced by the people of the Western Puiijab, show that the local form of speech 
at that time must have been some form of Paisichi Prakrit, a language which, according to 
the present writer, was the main origin of the modern languages of the Western Paiijab 

* Although the general opinion of scholars i quite diferent rm peronally inclined to bllve Cat 
This s000 accounts for the striking points of resemblance between it and 














9 See also Rawlinson’s note in his translation of Herodotus ili, 98, 
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and Sindh, and also of the Pisiicha languages of the North-West Frontier, Such were 

esponding to the Indian Pukkhalivati, 2aripoq¢eyr for Chandrabhiga, and 
Zavdgaxorror for Chandragupta, In the first » medialis preserved, in the second 6h has 
become ph, and in the third a medial g has become £, exactly as is required by the rules 
of Paiséchi Prakrit.2 

In 5, €. 305 Seleucus Nicator invaded India, and after crossing the Indus made a 
treaty of peace with the Chandragupta already mentioned. 

In the second century B. c.two Greek dynasties from Bactria founded kingdoms in_ 
the Western 90141. One, that founded by Euthydemus, ended about 8, ©, 156, and the 
other, that of Eucratides, about B. co, 20.* 

After them, at various times, other nationalities, Scythians, Parthians, Kushanas, 
and Huns, invaded India through the North-West and finally, through the same portal, 
or through Sindh, came the Musalmin invasions of India, such as those of Mabmiéid 
of Ghazni or those of the Mughals. 

We have thus seen that from the earliest times the area in which the North-Western: 
Group of Indo-Aryan vernaculars is spoken has been frequently subjected to foreign influ- 
ence, and it is extraordinary how little the speech of the people has been affected by it, 
except that, under Musalmin domination, the vocabulary has become largely mixed 
with Persian (including Arabic) words. In the true Piédcha languages a few Greek words 
have survived to the present day, such as the Kashmiri dydr (plural), coined money, a 
corruption of the Greek aqrdpa, or the Khiéwir drokiwm, silver, a corruption of the Greek 
épaxe but I have not met any such instances cither in Lahnda or in Sindhi. Even the 
name‘ Sindhu * of the Indus has remained unchanged, and we meet with nothing like the 
Old Persian * Hindu,’ the form that is the progenitor of the Greek ‘tae and of our ‘ India.” 

Little is known about the linguistic ancestry of these languages. The immediate pre- 

वि amueanes decessor of Sindhi was an Apabhrathéa Prakrit, named V; 

| # regarding which the Indian grammarian Markandéya has given us 6 
few particulars, He moreover mentions s Vrichada Paidichi spoken in the same locality 
and lays stress on the fact that the Kékaya Paifachi is the principal form of that Prakrit. 
We have no information regarding the particular form of Apabhraméa spokenin the Lahnda 

ponding to the ancient Gandhira and Kekaya, except that the people who 
spoke it were fond of saying a word twice over in order to indicate repetition or continu- 
ance (savipsa Kaikéyi), but in Gandhifra there are two famous rock-inscriptions 
Indian Emperor Asoka (circa B. 0. 250) at Shahbazgarhi and at MansehrA which are couch 
ed in what was then the official language of the country. This was a dialectic form of 


Pali, distinguished by possessing several phonetic peculiarities that 
the 11646119 languages and in Lahndé and Sindhi. = 














eee ee 
2 Other examples from the North-West of India, but not necessarily connected with Alexander 
are :— 


Sanakrit. Greek, 
Amitraghita Apirpoyargs (change of gh to kA), 
a Kagrarypes (retention of medial p} 
न । हकत (change of bA to pa) 
u ere 69४ or (Latin) Sindus, ( of dh 
ea change to BA) 


Tegayarqres (change of bh to pA). 
ponding to some word like the Persian mard-thir 


॥ These dates are taken from Mr, Vincent Smith's Zarly History India, 294 and 
५ See J. ॐ A. 5, 1904, p. 725 : १. 
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VENTURES OF THE GOD OF MADURA. 
BY अ. VENKATACHELLAM IYER, NELLOBE. 
(Continued from p. 212.) 

So he revenged himself on the younger son, by cursing him to be born as a dumb mortal 
boy. The god was exasperated with the bull Nandi, the usher, for having allowed these 
unruly boys into the presence. In his case the curse was that he should be born as ॐ 
fish in the sea. All this came to pass. The goddess was born as the daughter of the chief- 
tain of a fishing village. Nandi was born asa shark in the waters there, and became क 
terror to the fisher-folk thereabouts. He however succeeded in raising the cadjans and 


offered to catch the shark. The offer was accepted. With the help of his men the god suc- 
eveded in netting the troublesome thing. The shark was hauled up ashore. The god took 
brated. The spouses prepared to depart for the honey-moon. At once the shark changed 
into a bull, and the god and the goddess rode on his back. Before their departure, the god 
made a brief confession to the fisherman chief about the true identity of himself and his bride 
The bull flew up into the sky and the chief was left to console himself as best he could with 


the future prospect of Sivalokam. 
a Purinic fable about the Vedas 


It is not difficult to conjecture where this fishing village lay, the chief of which haa = 
goddess for his daughter. Agonor was the chieftain or king of Sidon, ‘the first born of 
Canaan’. The name Sidon is explained to mean, *the fishing village’. The Phemeians 
started as fishormen before the discovery of mineral wealth enabled them to become mer- 
chant- princes, Europa was the daughter of Agenor. The god in the Tamil fable is the 
Dictaean Jupiter, who ran away with Europa, rather ince niously, and in the changed 
form of the bull, taking hia bride on his back. The slight changes in the Indian fable are 
due to a desire to bring the story into accord with native sentiment 

Tho bull is a cognisance of livara asof Jupiter. Itisthe Apis of Osiris In the Purdinas 
we find Siva’s bull recognised and described as a second form of Siva. Inthe Tamil Skanda- 
Purdaaa this bull is frequently referred to ss the second Bambhu (Siva). 

The throwing of the Vedas into the sea and their being fished up later on is an incident 
borrowed from the Purinie fable of one of the avatdras. 

In ancient times, there was a widely prevalent belief about the sacred books or Feaaa 
of every nation having been subjected to submersion in the deluge and having been recovered 
after the waters receded or having been lost in the deluge. The information relating to 
this matter is collected in Faber's Origin of Pagan Idolatry. 
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The reason why the god was unable to pronounce a curse on Siddhi-Viniyaka was that 
the Intter was really a superseded and dethroned deity. He-was not in truth the son of the 
god Biva, but his ancestor. BSiddhi-Viniyaka was a sort of Kronos 

The dumb boy was due to 2 mistake, made also in modern times ag in classical, that 
the son-god, who was often represented as a human child with his fore-finger to his lips to 
suggest his infancy, wasintended to be represented asdumb. (Rawlinson’s Herodotus).] 

In the Tamil Purdea we find Madura dosignated as व्रात्रक्रान्त स्यानम्‌. The name is not 
suggestive of any definite location. The word means ‘ the position at the ond of the twelve.’ 
Tt is possible that the idea is borrowed from the well-known Sanskrit religious chant of 
Mantrapushpaw :-— 
and rifasti is a unit of lineal measurement of twelve inches. if this suggestion is correct, 
the name ब्रादश्ान्तस्थानम्‌ should stand for the location of the soul, which is placed twelya 
inches below the neck, somewhere in the region of the heart - 

In the attempted explanation of this title and the peculiar sanctity of the Madura 
shrine, the Tamil Purdca gives expression to ideas, which make it very clear that at some 
remote period, the cult and religion of Osiris passed from Egypt into Southern India and 
formed the ground-work of the Saiva-siddhdnta system of belief. 

We are told that the universe is the body of Brahmi. The fourteen Jokaé or worlds, 
which the Universe comprises, are only the several anatomical portions of this body. Of these 
fourteen lokas seven find themeelves in the upper and seven in the lower portion of this body 

The Universe being conceived as the body of Brahmi, the Creator, and Brahmi being 
conceived as anthropomorphic, the result is that each one of these fourteen lokas is equated 
to some member or portion of the human frame 

There is a further development. Of these fourteen lokas each is self-contained. . That 
is to say, each lola contains in itself all the anatomical structure of the human body com- 
plete. fo that, each lola contains the locations of all the fourteen worlds. Therefore, 
each lola is a miniature body of Brahma otion and faith require that every man should 
on his own percon localize the position of all the fourteen worlds, composing the body of 
The earth on which we live aleo satisfies the same law. It is only one of the fourteen 
[कह and yet it contains in itself all the fourteen locations. The earth 18 likewise a portion 
of Brahma's body. It is the first of the seven upper okas in the ascending ling order. It is that 
portion of Brahmi’s body which corresponds to the Perineum, And again, on the earth 
itself, the locations of the several Jokas or anatomical parts have been marked 

{ndia is the only holy land on this planet. The other countries 


India, therefore, appropriaws all the fourteen locations. being god-forsaken. 

We are thus told that Thiruvalur in Tanjore, where the god is नन्व 
of Thyigarijan, is the position of the Perineum. The temple at Jambukésvara, in the 
island of ‘Sriraigam occupies the location of the membrum virile. The tis" क्ख ४ 9 


is-localised by the shrine at Arunichalam (न्‌ rinomali in South Arcot), At Chidambaram, in 
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the aperture through which life or the soul is let in and which, immediately after, ia hermeti- 

But Madora stands higher than all these, which after all represent only the anatomical 
parts of the body. But the body is at its best only matter and as such perishable, The soul 
isindependent of the body. It survives the destruction of the latter even as the creating 
spirit survives the destruction of all these fourteen worlds. It is divine in essence, and such 
‘s Madura, the soul of this cosmic body of the earth, of the fourteen worlds and of Brahm& 
This is what we may gather from the Tamil Purdna. 

[Readers who are familiar with the Osirian myth will at once recognise that this idea of 
tho cosmic body, with a temple corresponding to each member of that body, is nothing more 
than an adaptation and elaboration of the fable about the mutilation oi the body of Osiris, 
and the foundation of seate of worship on the spots where the dismembered fragmenta were 

Isis was the wife and Typhon or Set was the brother of Osiris. Typhon murdered his 
brother and cut up his body into fourteen pieces -which were divided among the associates 
of his guilt. Isis recovered the mangled pieces. She made as many statues of wax as there 
were pieces. Exch statue contained a piece of the body of the dead Osiris. Isis summoned 
the priests of the different cantons in her dominions and gave them each a statue, with strict 
injunctions that they should establish a form of worship in each division. (Lem pricre’s 
Classical Dictionary.) The account is sometimes varied in detail. I shall set out here a 
passage from Sir. J. G. Frazer's Adonis, Atte and Osirus, page 215, which is very pertinent 
to the real explanation of the matter in the Tamil Purdsa. 

“‘Typhon ront the body in fourteen pieces and scattered them abroad. But Isis sailed 
up and down the marshes looking for the pisces. That is the reason, why there are many 
graves of Osiris in Egypt, for she buried each limb as she found it. But others will have it 
that sho buried an image of him in every city pretending it was his body, in order that Osiris 
might be worshipped in many places. However, the genital member of Osiris had been 
aaten by the fishes, so Isis made an image of it- न 

Such is the myth of Osiris as told by Plutarch. <A long inscription in the temple at 
Dendereh, has preserved a list of the goda’ graves, and other texts mention the parts of his 
body which were treasured as holy relics in each of the sanctuaries Thus, his heart was at 
Athribis, his backbone at Busiris, his neck at Letopolis, and his head at Memphis. As often 
happens in such cases, some of his divine limbs were miraculously multiplied. His head for 
:xample was at Abydos as well as at Memphis, and his legs, which were remarkably numerous, 
would have sufficed for several ordinary mortals. In this respect, however, Osiris was 
\othing to St. Denys of whom no less than seven heads, all equally genuine, are extant.” 

Each loka was complete in itself, because नि mag anette ee or Aol s 
complete models, though each statuette contained only a piece of the mangled body. | 

The lokas represent the nomes of the Nile valley. The division into ०. and 
even lower lokas was borrowed from the idea of the division into upper and lower Egypt. 

“To this day it is well-established in popular tradition that one and all of these big Siva 
empies of ancient foundation were raised on samédhis or graves. वद्ध 

The sad experience of Osiris in the Egyptian story, his slaughter and the rending of | 











a a | 
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vanation. (Vide, chap.18,) Hore the victim is the goddeso, not tne god. The great Siva was 
woe-begone at the death (by suicide) of his consort, even to the point of dementis, Hoe took 
like a vulgar mortal. The other gods, Brahma, Vishau and some more, did not know what 
todo. Their persuasions had failed. Their sympathy did not avail. When was this to end ¶ 
When would the distzessed god come back to himself and be like one of themselves aa before ¶ 
They took counsel together. They got into the corpse and as (Le distracted god proceeded ८८८५ “dl 
(he started from the west and went eastwards) they cut up the limbs of the cold frame one 
after another and sct about dropping them at intervals, on the line of march. On each 
spot where one of the divine limbs was dropped a temple rose up subsequently, and the god- 
0688 and the god were duly worshipped thare. es. 

इतिखस्तिन्तयन्तस्ते बरह्मनिष्णु्नै शवराः || > 

सती श वान्त्विविशुरददया योगमायया || 

प्विद्यायरावन्देवाः खण्डष्स्ते सतीधायम्‌ || 

देवी कूः भाक्दुग्भम्प्रथयज्यपतद्किततौ || | 

उङ्कियाने चोरदयुग्मं विलायजगतान्ततः ॥ 

कामरूपे कानगिगौ न्यपतद्यौ निमण्डलम्‌ || 

तत्रै न्यपतद्भूमौ geet नानिन्डलम्‌ | 

जालन्धल्तनवुगस्वंनंहार विभूषितम्‌ || 

अंश्चपीयम्पुणमिरो ^" "^ ~ ०००० | 

“So thinking, the gods, Brahma, Vishou and Saturn entered the dead body of Batt. 
Having done so, they caused the body to drop down in pieces in successive places. The 
first to fall on the earth was the pair of the goddesa’s feet. This fell on Dévikutam, And 
next, the two thighs were received at Uddiina. The pudendum dropped on KAamagiri, where 
also the navel had fallen little before. The breasts fell on the mount of Jalandhara. The 
neck on the mountain of Purna..........”” 

To explain tho reason of the variation from the 
tne popular version of the fable and inquire into its deeper meaning, which is not quite 
within my plan in these sketches, and yet a word in place, 

Much of the Sanskrit mythology wha drawn, mediately, 
nity of the moon was ascribed to goddesses and that of the 
of both the Sun and the Moon in Sanskrit are of the 
period, the moon was himself worshipped as a god, If Osiris was the moon-god, his sufferings 
had to be transferred to the corresponding deity in the Sanskrit system, who turned out to 
be a goddess when tho transfer was effected. That Osiris in the earliest conception of the 
myth was the moon-god has, I think, been made sufficiently clear by Mr. Frazer. (Vide, his 
Adonis, Attia and Osiris Chap, VIII.) The torn limbs of Sati as of Osiris were fourteen. | 

ane, भ eastwards of the weeping god in suggestive of the course travelled by the 
cult from the west to the east 

Of course, in India as in Egypt we find 
in the Sthalapurdnas). 


aoe — 











god to the goddess, we have to get behind 


from sources in which the divi- 
Sun to gods, though the names 
masculine gender and though, at a certain 


the mangled limbe of the divine body multiplied 
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THE DATE OF AKBAR'S BIRTH 
BY VINCENT A. SMITH. 


0 the remarkable disorepancy in the accounts given of the date of Akbar's birth 
as recorded by contemporary writers has been noticed frequently, it has never been 
thoroughly discussed and elucidated. The matter is worthy of discussion, not only because 
the date on which Akbar first saw the light is in itself of interest, and a matter which cannot 
be left indeterminate by any careful historian or biographer, but also because the thoro 
investigation of the discrepancy helps 8 critical student of the sources to appreciate the 
relative value of the Persian histories of Akbar, and at the same time indicates the nature 
of the motives which in this case and many others tempted the courtly authors to tamper 
Two distinct and irreconcilable statements concerning the date of birth are on record, 
namely, (1) the official version that the event occurred early in the morning of Sunday 
Rajab 5, A, H. 949= Oct. 15, 1542 (old style); and (2) Jauhar’s version that it occurred on 
the night of the full moon (14) of Shibin in the same year, equivalent to Thursday, 
Nov. 23, Both statements cannot be true. The contradiction must be due either to mis- 
take or to deliberate lying on one side or the other. The third possible hypothesis that 
both parties may bein error, although admissible a priori, is excluded by the fact that 
one Version, namely that of Jauhar, can be proved conclusively to be true and accurate, the 
official version being the result of deliberate falsification effected for adequate and ascertain- 
able reasons. That proposition is placed in the forefront of my dissertation in order 
that the reader may not lose sight of the main issue among 4 multitude of side issues 
and petty details. Proof will be giver also that the original tltle conferred upon 
the child Akbar was Badru-d-din, not Jalalu-d-din, satisfactory reasons will be shown 
for the change of title as well as for the change of date. Incidentally, explanations 
will be offered of the reasons for the selection of the name Akbar and the name or title 
JalAlu-d-<din. The discussion must necessarily occupy considerable space; it cannot be 
compressed if the evidence is to be set forth in full, so that any careful student can appraise 
it at ita real value. The subject has been present to my mind for many months, and the 
conolusion announced above has been arrived at after careful consideration of all relevant 
facta and arguments. Mr. Beveridge, who until now has upheld the official view, has 
kindly examined the manuscripts of Jauhar's work in the British museum on my behalf 
while the published essay of Kavi Rij Shyamal Dis is based on independent examination 
of other manuscript copies of the same work. No doubt, therefore, is possible that Jauhar 
recorded the birth as having taken place at the time of the full moon of Shabin, the eighth 
month of the Muhammadan year, equivalent to Shabin 14, or November 23, 1542, old 
style, whereas the court chroniclers adupted as the date the 5th of Rajab, the seventh 
month of the Muhammadan year, equivalent to October 15, 1542. The two statements 
cannot be harmonized, As observed above, proof can be given that one statement is true, 
and the other false. The proof seems to my mind so convincing that more could not be 
required if Aou-I.Fazl were on his trial for forgery. Itremains for me now to justify 
those strong assertions, 


i In Abu-1-Fasl the ७ is pronounced short, although written as if long, The spelling adopted in the 
text is the best. | 
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It will suffice to give the official version as recorded by three contemporary authors, 
namely Abu-l-Fazl, Badiont, and Gulbadan Bégam 

The first named writer narrates the event with his usual copious rhetoric, from which 
the essential statements have to be extracted, He states that :— 

‘The most holy nativity, to wit—of his Majasty from the sublime veil and consecrated 
curtain of her Highness, . . , hear Majesty Miryam Makini, chaste one of church and 
state, Hamida Bini Bégam .. . ocourred when the altitude of Procyon was 38," and 
when 8 hrs. 20 7. had passed from the beginning of the night [sci]. sunset] of 8th Abin 464, 
Jalali era [sei. era beginning March 15, 1079], corresponding to 19th Isfandiirmiz 911 of the 
old era [ecil, era of Yandajird beginning June 16, 632], and to night of Sunday (shab-i-yak- 
shamba) Sth Rajab, lunar era [ scil, Hijri] and to 6th Kartik 1599, Hindd era [ecil. Vikrama 
samvat], and to 16th Tishrinu-l-awwal 1854, Greek era [scil. Seloucidan or Syro-Maocedo- 
nian) ;—4 hrs. 22 m. of the said night (that of Saturday, or rather Sunday) were remaining 
The place was the auspicious city and fortunate fort, Amarkét?,' mes 

Badioni gives the same date, stating that :— 

"Qn Sunday, the fifth of the month of the month Rajab, in the year 949 प्र , the 
auspicious birth of the Khalifoh of the age Akbar Padshih occurred in a fortunate moment 
at Amarkot?,’ 

Gulbadan Bégam’s account is aa follows :-— 

‘In "Umarké6t he left many people, and his femily and relations, and also Khwaja 
Mu‘azzam to have charge of the Aaram. Hamida-band Bégam waa with child, Three 
days after his Majesty's departure, and in the early morning of Sunday, the fourth day of 
the revered Rajab, 949 H. [October 15, 1542], there was born his imperial Majesty, the 
world’s refuge and conqueror, JalAlu-d-din Muhammad Akbar Ghdzi, The moon wae 
in Seo,"4 

The reader will observe that ihe lady gives the date as the fourth, not the fifth day of 
Rajab. She must either be mistaken, or have used a different almanac, because she Agrees 
with Abu-l-Fazi and Badaoni about the day of the wsek being Sunday, which fell on the 

> Abborndmah (cited aa 4. N.), tr. Bevaridge, I, chap, IL, 50-55. Abu-l- shea 
ger ny Sch pat a ne a 
tion is expressly adopted by Hamilton ( Desoription of Hindostan, quarto ed., 1820, vol. I, p. 554), who 
च et na aa meaning, ‘the fort of the immortals.’ Tisflenthaler (French tr., p. 123) spells 
*Amaroott’, In the Ajnm, vol, IT, tr. Jarrett, pp. 339, 341, the name is written ‘Umarkdt," but in ibéd., 
~ 
J rice’ markot कं The वे न 

॥ Umarkot' (0), and states that ‘it ia said to have dandy ५ > 
- but at what date is not known," Probably the form "Umarkdt or’ Umarkdt meaning ing ‘the fort of + 
‘Umar (0 mar)’, is correct, but it is claar that many people always regarded the name as baing purely 
Hindu, meaning ‘the fort of Amar’, The word Amar {amara) often is an element in Hindu names, I 
shall use the perigee re amply, ‘Umarkot'. The statement in I. @. (1908 and earlier ed.) that 
‘it was through poh that Akbar, when emperor, marched in +. 0. 1591 to conquer Sind” ia orrane- 
Hovey ya 11 
P. 0 bre न of the province was effected by अत्त Abdu-r-rahim Khin Khinin 1590-2. 


' The History of Humiyin (Huméyiin-nama), tr, A. &. Beveridge, 


1903, क, 1 text p. 59. The 
text gives the name ag ciyF 2, 2, 817 and text p. 59, The 
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fifth, and not on the fourth day of the month, according to the standard tables.5 We may 
take it as a fact, therefore, that Abu-l-Fazl, Baddoni, and Gulbadan agree in assigning the 
birth to Sunday, Rajab 5. In quoting those authors I havo purposely refrained from citing 
collateral details, becouse they can be considered more conveniently in relation to Jauhar's 
statements, which will now be quoted in full, so far as relevant. 

‘Chap. XI—His Majesty waited for a fortunate hour, and then commenced his jour- 
ney, leaving all his family in the fortress of Amerkote ; the first day we marched twenty- 
four miles, and encamped on the banks of a Jarge pond.* 

Chap, XII.—The next day, while the king was encamped at the large pond, a 
messenger arrived from Amerkote with the joyful intelligence of the birth of a son and 
heir? This suspicious event happened on the night of the full moon of the month Shaban 
949 ; in consequence of which his Majesty was pleased to name the child. The full muon 
of religion (Budr addyn) Muhummad Akber, On this joyful occasion he prostrated him- 
self, and returned thanks to the Almighty Disposer of all events, When this joyful news 
was made known, ali the chiefs came and offered their congratulations. The king then 
ordered the author of this memoir (Jauhar) to bring him the articles he had given in 
trust to him.’ 

HumAyin returned the silver coins and bracelet to the owners, keeping only a pad of 
musk, which he broke on 4 china plate and distributed, saying :-— 

“ This is all the present I can afford to make you on the birth of my son, whose fame 
will I trust be one dey expanded all over the world, as the perfume of the musk now Alls 
this apartment.” After this ceremony the drums were beaten, and the trumpets proclaimed 
the auspicious event to the world. 

As soon as the evening prayers were finished wo marched trom the pond . , , After 
five marches we arrived in the vicinity of Jin . . + . After this affray we moved on, and 
took possession of Jin, when the royal tent was pitched in a large garden , . , . from this 
place > messenger was despatched to Amerkote to bring the young Prince and his mother 
On the 20th of the month of Ramzin the Prince arrived, and had the honour of being first 
embraced by his Majesty on the 35th day of his age® .... During our stay 
at Jin the king issued orders that all the chieis of that country should wait on him 

+ . About this time Shih Hussyn having marched from Tatta, arrived within eight 
miles of Jin, and took post on the bank of the river (Indus). It was one evening during 
the fast of Ramzin, just as his Majesty had taken his first mouthful of water, that intelli- 
gence was brought him of the desertion of Tersh Beg, and of his having joined his enemy, 
पण्डा =. ~ + + = + + Vitrious incidents are next related, and the author proceeds :— 

` ज Probably Gulbedan weed = different almanac, Gunninghan points out thad ‘aeoordine te Jovi, Cunninghan points out that ‘according to Jervis 
the Indian almanaca give one year in each decade of each cycle differently from Ulugh Beg’s tables, aa 
regards the intercalary year. The result is, that where the yeara 5,10, and 27 are made intercalary 
those yeara will begin one day earlier than in the Tables, and every day throughout each of these year 
will be one day earlier, In the accompanying Tables I have placed Raman numerals against the inter- 
ealary years of the accepted reckoning, and stara agninat the throo years which differ’ (Jndian Eras, 
1883, | £8}. 949 is one of the starred years, the 10th, so that Gulbadan Wégam was right scoording 
the Indian almanacs. 

* Jauhar seems to have forgotten an intermediate halt, The party first moved out four farsakhy, 
or about sixteen niiles, and then, after, a regt, went on to the pond (4. N., p. 59). 

7 Tardi Beg Khin was the messenger (Badami,I, 606) He was executed in 1556 by Bairlm Khin 
for failure to defend Delhi. 

8 Abu-l-Fasl gives an absurdly exaggerated account of * the sublime festivities. (A. N., p. 60), 

9 64७५०, 29 days less 1415; plus 90-35. Shdbdn 14 was a Thursday. 
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‘ During this time intelligence was brought that Byram Beg (Khin), who had fled from 
the battle of Canouge, was come from Gujerit to join his Majesty. On hearing this joyful 
news the king ordered all the chiefs to go out and meet him : he was shortly introduced, 
and had the honour of being presented to his Majesty, who was much rejoiced by the 
arrival of so celebrated a character."!® 

Abu-l-Foz! (A. >. 1, 380) fixes the date of Bairim Eh4n's arrival as Muharram 7,050- 
April, 13, 1543. Muharram is the first month of the Muhammadan year. The same 
author (idid., p. 389) states that HumAyin left Jan on Rabi ‘ul-Akhir 7,950—July H, 1543. 
Those dates may be accepted without hesitation, They are quite independent of the birth- 
day date, and no reason can be imagined why they should be falsified. Jauhar (p. 49) does 
not mention the precise date of Humfyiin's departure from the camp near Jin. 

Kavi Raj Shydmal DAs gives the following independent translation of Jauhar's text :-— 

‘On leaf 44 of MSS. Tazkirat-ul-waizydt the suthor Akbar Jauhar, who was AftAbcht 
or the ewor-bearer of the Emperor Humfyin, writes :— 

“ While the Emperor Humayin was encamped on the banks of a pond, at the distance 
of 12 fos (=24 miles) from Amarkot on the way to Bukkar, a messenger arrived in the 
morning from the former place with the joyful intel ४8 of the birth of a son and heir; 
and delivered his charge in the following terms :— 

| “The Supreme Being has been pleased to bleas your Majesty's royal household with a 
fortunate prince,’ which highly pleased the Emperor. 

This auspicious event happened on the night of Saturday!! the 14th of Shabar 
A. 9. 949=23rd November, 1542=Margsir Sudi 15th Samvat 1599. 

The moon of the 14th night (fall moon) is called Badr, in consequence of which the 
child was named Badr-ud-lin which signifies nearly the same thing as Jalaluddin, the 
name by which Akbar is commonly known.’ 

Then follows the account of the congratulations and the musk-pod incident. 

The passage regarding the arrival of Akbar at Jin camp 18 given thus :— 

‘Now, the following account of the villageof Jin to which Humiyiin had his Queen 
Hamidah Bani Begam and the prince Akbar brought from Amarkot by Jauhar, proves 
that the birth did really happen in the month of Shibin :-— 

“ Several bands of robbers had to be encountered near the village of Jun; Sheikh Ali 
Beg returned after putting them to flight. The emperor halted ina garden adjoining the 
village, and ordered entrenchments to be thrown up round it, then he sent one of the chiefs. 
to Amarkot to bring the young prince, the females, and the servants, On the 20th Ramzan 
the prince arrived, and had the honour of being embraced by his Majesty for the first time 
on the 35th day of his age." 

This proves to a certainty that the prince was born on the 14th Shaban 

A few lines further on, the suthor mentions the Roza or fast, from which the 
inference is drawn that the prince did really arrive in Ramzin, the month when the Roza 
or fast is kept.’ 

Mr. Beveridge (A. न .+ I, 59 note) certifies that the rendering by the Kayi R&j ‘is closer’ 
than Stewart's.’ But it is really immaterial which version is used, inasmuch as both - 
testify to the fact that Akbar was born on the full-moon night of Shibin. The text used by 


१ Jauhar, tr. Stewart, pp. 44—47. 
it According to Cunningham's tables, the wook-day was Thursday, 
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the Kavi Raj apparently gives also the day of the month, 14, which is not in Stewart. 
Mr. Beveridge further points out that there are two editions of Jauhar. Since Mr. Beve- 
ridge translated the Akbarndmah, he has kindly re-examined the MSS. in the British 
Museum on my bebalf and informs me that edition No, 1—the original Memoirs, is B.M. 
MS. Additional 16.711, in which the birth and arrival passages are respectively entered on 
folios 54 6 and 56.4. The edition revised at Jauhar's request by Faizi Sirhind? (BM, 
MS. or 1890) distinetly gives Rajab as the month of birth, with Shiban as a marginal note. 
Faizi omits the words stating that Akbar arrived at Jin on the 35th day after his birth 
(riz az tauldd-i shabzdda), But he preserves the day of the month, the 4th for the nativi- 
ty, applying it to Rajab instead of Shabin. 

Mr. Beveridge in his letter dated June 6, 1914, which he authorizes me to quote, goes 
on to say >— 

“ Tt seems to me that it is quite possible that the day of the month was the 14th, and 
that hence Jauhar calls Akbar Badro-d-din, Jauhar, however, adds that Badr and Jalil 
mean the same thing, that is the full moon, and, of course, the 14th or 13th Rajab 
would be full moon, just as much as 14th Shibin.12 Supposing that the day of the 
month really waa the 14th, it is quite possible that the courtiers may have changed it to 
the 5th in order to make Akbar’s natal day a Sunday, which was a sort of special day with 
him. ६ 

But I cannot believe that Gulbadan Begam and all the others were mistaken about the 
month. [tis simpler and more probable that Jauhar was mistaken about the month, and 
that therefore his editor altered the passage and made it Rajab. There could be no object 
in their giving 4 wrong month. Jauhar waa old and silly,” 

Those remarks give away the whole case, because they admit that Jauhar's editor tam- 
pered with the author's manuscript, and that the courtiers probably altered the day of 
the month in order to bring in Sunday, Jn reality, there is no question of mistake ai all. 
Jauhar was not mistaken about Akbar’s arrival during the Ramazin fast. He could not 
possibly blunder in that detail. Nor waa there any mistake possible about the name- 
giving. The story of the name-giving in Jouhar is inseparably bound up with the date, 
Both statements together are either true or false. They could not have come into existence 
in any conceivable manner as the result of inadvertence or forgetfulness, The discrepancy 
in the authorities is due te deliberate falsification on one side or the other, and to nothing 
else. It should be remembered that Jauhar's memoir is believed to have been composed 
under instructions from Abu-l-Fazl, who must have read it, I have been occupied all 
my Sdult life in weighing evidence and have no hesitation in finding the verdict that Jauhar's 
statements are true both as concerning the date and as concerning the naming—indeed, 1 
go so far as to say, that owing to the form in which they are made, they not only are, 
but must be true. Hence it follows that the allegations of the “ courtiers’ are 
false, having been made for definite and adequate reasons which will be discussed 
presently. 

 Jeuhar does not call Akbar क्तत तच He states that he himself was present when Humiyin 
mart by which Akbar is commonly known.” 
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Dates connected with Akbar’s birth. 



















Event. =F -- 
| 949 9.48 
Arrival of Hum4vin at य प्6१8.1-8 9 -| Aug. 2313. tet 
wal 10 | 
Huméyin quitted "Umarkat [न Raahape 
Birthof Akbar ... 0... ws Shabin 14, 
Arrival of Huméyin at Jin ~+ 
Akbar left "TD = eee SHADAN 11. | Nov. 20. | ...... 
Akbar arrived at Jin camp Shibin 29. Deo. 8 5 Days afte 
Ramzin 20 
Arrival of Bairfim Khan st Jin ,,.|Muharram April 13, ५ 
Humiyin left Jin, ...  ,,, एमा July 1114, +> 


akhir 7. 


Which of these contradictory sets of 02465 is correct ! 

Both cannot be true, Abu-l-Fazl, who takes the date of birth as Rajab 5, accommo- 
dates to suit that day three other days, namely, one antecedent and two subsequent. 
Jauhar, who takes the full moon of Shiban (14th) as the birth day, has no antecedent dates 
to fit in, but is quite clear as to the subsequent date, Ramazan 20, being the oth day of 
Akbar’s acc. 

These facta preclude the possibility of mere inedvertence on the part of cither Jauhar 
or Abu-I-Fazl. Itis useless to urge that Janhar was old and possibly weak-minded when 
he finally faired out his memoirs nearly fifty years after Akbar's birth. It is obvious that 
he did not trust to his unaided memory. His tract is full of minute details which 
necessarily imply the preservation of contemporary private notes, Ifhe had not possessed 
such notes he would not have been asked to write his memoir, nor could be possibly 
have performed the vask. Everybody admits thst ne wrote ss > simple, honest man 
of slight education. There is no rhetoric or nonsense in his book, Mere inadvertence 
being inadmissible as an explanation of his ‘lates, he must have liea duliberately if 
his statements are false. Why should he lie? What conceivable object could ne have 
in inventing th: statements that Akhar was born on the night of the full moon of 
Shaibin and reached his father on Ramezin 20? If he was twither inadvertent or 
$e 


3 This date may be accepted, as bemg in acoordance with either birthday 
५4 The two dates in A. H. 950 may be accepted. 
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a liar his evidence as that of a contemporary and to some'extent an eye-witness should 
be accepted. We must remember that he was actually in personal attendance on 
Humayin when the news of tho child’s birth arrived, and that he witnessed the naming 
ceremony 

As further conclusive proof that he was not inadvertent, we have his statement that 
the child was named Badru-d-din because he was born at the time of full moon (badr). 
His gloss that Badru-d-din and Jalalu-d-din mean nearly the same thing is not an accurate 
statement, and is merely an attempt to explain the notorious fact that everybody knew 
Akbar only as Jalalu-d-din. Having already shown that Jauhar was not a blunderer, and 
that his narrative is transparently honest, we must believe his account of the naming as 
well as his dates. 

Abu-l-Fazl wastes much eloquence in recounting Sunday supposed miracles or 
semi-mirsoulous oocurrences cénnected with Akbar'’s birth and naming as Jalalu-d-din. 
One such anecdote is intelligible only on the supposition that he was aware that Akbar 
had been named Badru-d-din originally 

The italics are mine; this ia the story :— 

‘Sharif Khan related that when his brother Shamsu-d-din Mu, Khan Atza was in 
Ghazni, in the 22nd year of his age, he dreamt Ae saw the moon (mah) come into his arms. 
He related the fact to his venerable father Mir Yar Mu, Ghaznavi who was a spiritually 
minded householder, and the latter rejoiced at the happy appearance of the auspicious 
circumstance and interpreted it to mean that God would, one day, bestow a great 
privilege upon him which would be the means of exalting their family. And so itturned out, 
for by the blessings of thai full moon (badr) of glory of the heaven (Akbar) the family was 
raised from the nadir of the dust to the zenith of heaven. ` > 

That tale applies to Badru-d-din, the ‘ Full Moon of Religion, but has no relevance 
to Jalal-u-din, the ‘Splendour (or Glory) of Religion,’ 

I have no doubt whatever that Akbar originally was named Badru-d-din because he was 
born at the time of full moon (be/r), as Jauhar asserts from personal knowledge that he was, 

The time hss now come to consider the collateral details alluded to. Abu-l-Fazl 
devotes much space and futile learning to the discussion of four distinct horoseopes cast 
on behalf of Akbar, and in the course of his wearisome disquisition makes certain remarks 
which bear on the subject of this paper. 

Two of the horoscopes show Akbar aa born under the constellation Virgo, and two 
as born under Leo, the next preceding constellation. Mr. Beveridge states that Virgo 
is ‘correct—if correctness can be predicated of such matters," that is to say, it ts correct 
for the Rajab 5 birthday, It is remarkable that two of the horoscopes should have been 
drawn as uniler Leo, the constellation preceding Virgo. The fact throws doubt on the official 
date of birth, Abu-l-Fazl recommends the seceptance of the Leo horoscope drawn by 
" Avdu-l-Daulah Amir Fathu-l-lah of अ" Gulbadan also adopts the Leo version’ 
and expresses her gratification that ‘it was of very good omen that the birth was in a 
fixed sign, and the astrologers said a child so born would be fortunate and long-lived.’ 


iS A. N. 1, p. 43. Tho significant Persian words are :— 
yp 4 Se Comes 31 ~ yl eae 2७ y wield 9 xl 35) <? 3! ~ ob ५ ८-5 aa 


ape) hy aes wf Hi 
(Bibl. Ind. od. F p. 14). Here Akbar is designated as‘ badr-i-agman," ‘the full moon of the aky.” 
४ NW. 0 Vol. I p- 96. ‘In the opinion of tho writer, this ia the reliable horoscope. 
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Abu-l-Fazl's comments on the discrepancy are significant because they betray 
hesitation concerning the real date of the birth. 

Kavi Raj Shyamal Das states in the English version of his paper that ‘ Abd-l-Faz! 
after writing several horoscopes of Akbar that do not tally, aays :— 

‘It is but meet that everybody should not know the actual ac 
of a sample of creation’ (like Akbar) 

That quotation has been filtered through two tranalations, and I cannot find anything 
exactly corresponding to it in Mr, Beveridge’s version, But, at p. 123, he translates :—- 
veil of cencealment and was hidden behind the curtain of contradiction.’ Those rhetoricel 
words give nearly the same sense as the quotation in the form adopted by the English 
translator of the Kavi Raj. Abu-l-Fazl proceeds to argue that the discrepant horoscopes 
agree at any rate in predicting everything favourable about Akbar 

The author of the Mirit-l-Aftabnum4, a compiiation written in A. D. 1803,27 as quoted 
by the Kavi Raj, avows uncertainty as to the date of Akbar's birth, saying :— 

‘In the year A. त. 949 according to some accounts, or in A. प्र. 950 58 others would 
have it, at Amarkot was born Jalaluddin Muhammad Akbar of Hamidah Bani) Begam a 
descendant of Ahmad Jim. According to the Abbarnama the auspicious birth of the prince 
took place at Amarkot on Sunday night the 1ith [sic] Rajjab A. H. 949, the sun being at 
the time in Scorpio.’ 

The passage is of value only as showing the existence of doubt on the subject, and tor 
the curivus statemeut that Akbar was born on Sunday, Rajab 15,049. That statement 
will be explained presently 

Proof having been given that the positive statements of Jauhar are true, it follows 
that the contrary statements of Abu-l-Fazl, etc., must be false. Those false statementa were 
not made without reason, The principal reason for making them was satisfactorily 
explained by Kavi Raj Shyamal Das, whose paper published in 1886, convinced me many 
years ago.24 

It will be best to quote his words #0 far as necessary :— 

‘What led the authors of the Akbar Namah, the Tabagaii Albari, and the 
Muntakhab-ut-Tawarith to record the 6th Rajjab, Sunday, instead of the true date, 
14th Shaban, Saturday? [sic].7° 

My explanation may be embodied ina single term, superstition, still I should like to 
say something in detail 

There is a couplet enjoining on the Hindiis to conceal nine things :— 

satan गृहच्च्छि्रं जंजमैध॒नमौषधीम । 

डानयानापयानच् नव गोप्यानि कारयेत |! 
that is—I, age, 2, wealth, 3, defects in one’s household, 4, mantra (Vedis or Tantric), 
5, coition, 6, medicine, 7, charity, 8, honour, and 9, dishonour, should be concealed, 





ount of the birthday 





iT Elliot and Dawson, VIII, 332. Ihave not met with any history which gives the year as 950, 

० My Oxford Student's History of India, of which the first edition appeared in 1906, is, I think, the 
only history of India which gives Nov. 23 as the date of Akbar's birth, 

+ Bhibin 14 was Thursday. 
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Now, the first of these with which we are immediately concerned, is still strictly 
observed by well-to-do Hindés, of whom only 10 per cent. of enlightened views would ever 
dare te Isy aside this rule. The annual birthday festivals are in most cases held a day or 
two previous to or after the actual birthday ; and if the date is published in this way, the 
year of birth is kepta profound secret. Horoscopes of the nobility and gentry are always 
entrusted to confidential family-priesta, who never betray their charge. or are at least 
expected not to do ao. 

The writer has personally observed people sometimes accusing their enemies of practising 
figure of the proposed victim, from the houses of the parties accused. The Mughals 
borrowed these superstitious potions from the Hindis,’ 

The author proceeds to give insiances of superstitions which were regarded by Babur, 
umayiin,and Akbar, The list might be largely extended. 

He goes on to argue that Hamida Bégam probably reported the faise date, Rajib 5 
in order to preserve her child from danger, and that horoscopes were prepared accordingly. 
It is also possible, he observes, that the court historians themselves may have deliberately 
published a falser date, from the same motive 

That explanation in either form is perfectly adequate. Akbar, as everybody knows, 
was exposed to constant danger of many kinds during his childhood, so that his mother 
and her male. friends must have been terribly anxious lest harm should befall him No 
h could be more deadly in their estimation than that wrought by witcherast, and 
their beliefs being such as they were, they lay under an obligation to protect the helpless 
child by every possible means. Nobody knew anything about the existence of Jauhar’s 
private notes, which remained hidden for nearly half a century, and there was nothing 
to prevent the family from agreeing on a date for public use. The selection of Rajib 6, 
and the consequent change of name may have taken place in 1545, when Akbar then aged 
about three, was restored to his father and circumcised with great ceremony. There is 
some reason to suppose that, as the Kavi Raj points out, he bore the title Jalal-nd-din 
long before his accession. The fort at Jalalabad was named after him and given him in 
Jagir when he was about ten years of age and his father was still in Kabul. Naturally, 
therefore, the title Jalal-nd-din appears on his coinage from the first year of the 
reign, 1556-7,2° 








ॐ Sir Beveridge’s note 2, A. N., Vol. I, p. 112; Revuty, Notes on Afghanistan, p. 5]. There ia no 
doubt that after the death of Hindél in Nov. 1551, bis domain of Ghami with its dependencies was 
conferred upon Akbar, then in his tenth year, But it is not clear when the name of Jalalabad was given 
to the new fort at Jii-Shihi, which was the old namo of the place, According to 4, G. (1908) =, 0 
Jaldlibad was founded by Akbar in 1570, some four years after his accession. Humiyin left Kibul in 
January 1565. Ravuty says that “Biyasld, the Byit, ssys thet Huméiyiin Bidshih built a fort at 
Jai Shah!, where in after years another fort waa built, and called after that Bidshih’s aon—J alil-ud-din 
Rajab, 950 HL (June, 1552, A.D.)." Raeverty’s words “in after years" support the Gazctieor data, 
colonized it. As he was governor of Kibul from 1555 to 1580, the bestowal of the name Jalalibdd should 
be referred to that period (4. अ, L 585), 
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The concealment of the true date of birth, namely, Shibin 14 == November 23, is 
satisfactorily explained by the desire of the persons responsible for Akbar'’s safety to 
preserve him from the perils of witcheraft. Tho selection of Rajab 5, Sunday, ss 
the official false date seems to have been suggested by special reasons. 

All students of the history of Akbar are aware that in his later days he paid 
special reverence to the Sun and Sunday. But that late predilection of his would not 
explain the selection of Sunday for his official birthday by ‘iis relatives in his infancy. 
They, however, may be reasonably credited with > preference on astrological grounds 
for the first day of the week, the day of the Sun, which was always highly reverenced 
by Persians, Abu-l-Fazl in his commentary on one of the rival horoscopes dilates on 
the glory of ‘the Great Light (the Sun,) the benefactor of the universe, and moderator 
of the affairs of mortals, and the special bestower of glory, pomp, power, and prestige, 
(4. अ. 7, p. 15). There are other similar passages. A powerful motive for the 
selection of Rajab 5 is found in the statement of Sédillot (Prolegommer 240, as quoted by 
Beveridge, A. N_ 1, p. 54, note 5) that Rajab 5 was believed to be the day of Muhammad's 
conception. Ulugh Bog, wo are told, dated that event on Rajab 15. It is curious that 
according to the quotation cited above, the author of the Mirdt-i-A fidbmumd places the birth 
on Rajab 15, while stating that the year was uncertain still averring that the day of the 
week was Sunday.*4 It actually Wes क) OD Rajab 15, 950 The writer seems to have 
confused Rajab 5, 949 with Rajab 15, 950 Akbar himeelf bore the name of Muhammad, 
but it is so usual for Muslims to bear that name that no significance can be attached to its 
bestowal upon Akbar. 

The name Akbar appears to have been suggested by that of the child's grandfather 
‘Ac? Akbar. The name or title JalAlu-d-din was given as © substitute for Badr-ud-din, 
which could not be retained when the birth was no longer connected with badr—the 
full moon. It was natural to choose a title which came as near as possible inform to the 
original one conferred by Humiyiin, and did not differ too widely in meaning. Wedo 
not know when the official birthday was adopted and the consequent change of name 
effected, But both «lterations were made during Akbar’s childhood, and prior to the time, 
A. 7. 1852, when Hindal’s jagire, including Jalalabad, named after Akbar, were assigned 
to they prince after the death of Hindal. I have suggested that the solemn occasion 
in 1545, or early in 1546, when Akbar was restored to his father and underwent the 
ceremony of circumcision would have afforded a suitable opportunity for the changes. 

It 18 not unlikely that only a few readers will have had the patience to follow me closely 
through all the details of a long argument. Those who have done so will be convinced, 
1 think that the argument‘ is sound, It seems to me that no other conclusion on the main 
issue is possible for anybody who can appreciate the value of evidence. A summary of 
have been finally established, namely :— 














"१ णकाक 
year for the birth, Bajab 15 was a Sunday, ‘That fact confirms tho hypothesis that the official birthday 
was selected with regard for the supposed date of Muhammad's conception. 
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(1) That the statements of Jauhar concerning both the date of birth and the naming 
of Akbar are true ; 

(2) That the statements of the court chroniclers concerning the same matters 
are false ; 

(3) That Akbar was born on Shaban 14, at the time of full moon, A, H. 949 == 
Thurelay morning, November 23, A. D. 1542, old style; 

(4) That the child was originally named Badru-d-din, + the tull moon ot religion | 

(5) That during his childhood, at some date, probably prior to 1552, the official 
birthday was substituted for the real one, and, in consequence, the name or title 
Badru-d-din, which was no longer suitable, was replaced by Jalalu-d-din 

(6) ‘That three motives determined the changes in the birthday and name. The first 
and principal one was the desire to preserve the child from the perils of witcheraft by 
concealing the true date of his birth. Secondary motives were the preference for Sunday 
over Thureday, and the wish to associate the birthday with the assumed date of the 
conception of Muhammad. 

Inferences probable, but not certain, are :— 

(1) that the name Akbar was suggested by the name of the child's grandfather, 
"Ali Akbar ; 

(2) that the changes of birthday and name took place in 1545 or 1540 when Akbar 
was restored to his father and circumcised with much ceremony |** 

The authorities, as usual, differ concerning the date of Akbar’s death. 

Some years ago the late Mr. William Irvine kindly examined the Persian histories on 
my behalf, and arrived at the conclusion that the most probable date was October 15, old 
style (U. 8.), or October 25 new style (N. 5.) 

‘ Inayatu-llah, author of the Takmila-i-Akbarnéma (E. & D. VI, 115)?" gives the date 
as 9th Azur [Persian month], the night of Wednesday, 12 Jumida IT, A. प, 1014. 

Muhammad Amin, author ofthe Anfdu-l-Akhbér (ibid., p. 248) gives the same date, 
Wednesday, 12 Jumida I, 1014. Mr. G. P, Taylor accepts 12 Jumida I], but makes it 
equivalent to 10 Aban [Persian month] of 50 lihi (J. & Proc. A. 5. B. 1911, p. 710). 
Abdu-l-Baki, author of the Ma‘dsir-i-Rahimi (ibid., p. 243), datea the event on the 23rd 
Jumida I of same year, without mentioning the weekday 

The weekday undoubtedly is correct, it being understood that a Muhammadan “ Day" 
extends from sunset to sunset. Consequently, hours after midnight on Wednesday—Thurs- 
day night, which we should reckon as Thursday @.m., count as Wednesday for Mussalmans 
ne borative evidence that the day of the week by Muslim reckoning was Wednesday 
is supplied by Jahangir, who regarded that day as unlucky, calling it kam-shamba (R. & D. 
Memoirs, 1, 9 n.),2° distinguishing it from Thursdoy mubérak-shumba, his lucky day anc 
birthday (ibid, 11, 10, 74). It is extremely unlikely, in any case, that a mistake should 
be made about the week day 

= Authorities differ aa to the date of the circumcision ceremony, Mr, Beveridge inclines to sscept 
March, 1546 (Guibedens p. 179, 7.) 

= ‘That date, accordingly, was adopted in The Oxford Student's History of India, Sth od., 1915, p, 180m, 

४ इ, & D, means Elliot and Douson, History of India as told by us own Historsans. 

= Hogers and Beveridge, tr. of Jahdngir's authentic Memoirs, publ by R_ Asiatic Society, Vol. I, 
1909, Vol I, 1914 
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According to Cunningham's Tables, 12 Jumida Il was Tuesday, 

The date 23 Jumida I given by ‘Abdu-!-Baki is clearly wrong. 

Nobody seems to nave noticed that Du Jarrie states the date as October 27. Inasmuch as 
the “ new style" came into use in Portugal and Spain from 1582, the 27th means “ new 
style”, equivalent to the 17th “ old style,” 

The Dominical Letter for 1605, old style, is F, and for new style ia B. Either yields 
Thursday as the day of the week.2¢ Thursday a.m. is Wednesday night by Muhummadan 

The corresponding Hijri date would be Jumida II, 14 not 12, and Jumida II, 14, was 
Thursday by Cunningham's Tsbles.37 

Du Jarrie’s account is based on the statements of Jerome Xavier and Benedict A Goes, 
who were in Agra at the time, and actually had an interview with Akbar the Sunday 
before he died, On that Sunday he was gay and cheerful, in spite of the alarming current 
rumours about his health, but two days later, (Tuesday), he was obviously dying, The 
Fathers do not explicitly state the weekday on which he died, but they cannot possibly be 
mistaken about the day of the month. Du Jarrie’s third volume was published in French 
in 1614. The Latin translation which I have used appeared in 1616, 

The correct date of Akbar’s death therefore is :-— 

Wednesday to Thureday night after midnight, 

October 17, old style ; 
» 21, new style; 
Jumada II, 14, A. H. 1014. 

T append the relevant passages from Du Jarrie (India office copy, vol. IIT) :-— 

Page 131, ‘Magnuset potens hic Monarcha XXVII Octobrio MDCV. ita demoritur 
Verim ita hilarum et [तता inta satrapas viderunt, importunum ut censerent de hujus 
vitae catashophe et ad alteram transmigratione cum ipso tum agere , . . At post hidnum 
rex in extremis passim esse dicebatur,’ 

In English :— 

+" This great and powerful monarch on October 27, 1605, so died .. . The Fathers, on 
learning of his illness, attended on him on the sabbath day ... But they saw him so gay 
and cheerful among his nobles, that they judged it inopportune to discuss with him then 
the end of this life and the change to the other . . = But two days later, every body was 
saying that he was on the point of death.*4 

The Fathers did their best to obtain admittance but failed. They were informed that 
the dying monarch, after he had lost the power of speech, received Prince Salim, and by 
of the bed. Another sign with the hand commanded the prince to depart, 

That account seem to represent truly what really ned, but this note is confinsd 
to the question of date. For that I accept the Jesuit evidence as conclusive. On another 
occasion I may discuss the evidence concerning the death bed scene, which 15 more 








‘i Sir Harris Nicolas, The Chronology of History (1833), tables C,D,E. Sir Harris Nicolas, The Chronology of History (1833), tables C, D, E. 


7 In Persian manuscript 14 might be easily corrupted into 12, 

> Du Jarrie's work whether in Freach or Latin, is extremely rare, and the third volume is the rarest, ५, 
त IV-XV of Book L im that Volume, pp. 38-137, concern the reign of Akbar. The short title 
of the work is Rerum Indicorum Thessurus 
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THE CHRONOLOGY OF THE PANDYA MONARCHY 
(Mr. SW. kANNU PILLAI’S THEORY.) 
BY ROBERT SEwELL. 
(Conti.wed from p. 202.) 
(Accession August 1276.) 

Thave paid very great attention to the quastion of the date of accession of this king 
and in pig. Ind, XI (pp. 259-61) have given full reasons for supposing that it was on a 
day between 6 and 25 August 1276.21 We have many records of this reign. 

(414 of 1908). Professor Jacobi published this date in Epig. Ind. XI (p. 145, No. 85) 
and decided that, for the year 1235, the given week-day, Sunday, did not work out 
correctly ; and his calculation is correct, Mr. Swamikannu Pillai, however, wishes ua to 
accept the date as Sunday 2lst October a. p, in that year. The stated regnal year is 
the 9th, According to all former information October 1285 would be in the 10th, (or even 
perhaps in the 11th) regnal year of this king. I believe it to have been in his 10th year 
89 that, taking his date, we must consider "9" as a mistake for‘ 10". Then, though the 
day was one in the given solar month TulA, tho given 7th krishoa tithi was properly 
connected with the following day, Monday, not Sunday; and the nakshatra named was 
also appropriate to the Monday. The tithi belonged to the lunar month Karttika, and 
it Was current on the forenoon of that day; it was therefore the occasion of a 
Kalpidi ceremony. I hold then that the date may be Monday 22 October 1285, 
Sunday” being anerror. This really strengthens the author's case because it predicates 
only two instead of three errora in the origin=!. The date is not to be classed as regular, 
because the wrong regnal year and the wrong week-day are given. 

(557 A of 1992). I concur with the authoras to this date. It confirms the 
opinion I expressed as to the date of accession, and it isin itself a perfect and regular 

(575 of 1902). Prof. Kielhorn published this date in Epig. Ind. VIII (p. 279, 
No. §4), stating that the corresponding day was “ apparently" 27 August A.D. 1287. 
The present author names the same day. There is another inscription in the same temple 
(०. 580 of 1902) which looks as if it were intended to be of the same date, and 
Mr Swamikannu Pillai has noticed this second date on his ए. 228, utilizing it as establishing 
the reign of a different king altogether and declaring it to correspond to 28 August a.p. 
1314 (below p. 252). For present purpozes I place the details of the two together. It 
will be seen that the second is mutilated. The first seems to be good condition with the 
exception of the first figure of the day of the solar month, the second, “1,” being 
legible, The details of No. 575 are copied from the publication of Prof. Kielhort, and 
as supplied by the Epigraphiat. 

(No. 575). 2th regnal year; Révati; Wednesday ; 3 kr:; {1311 Simha. 

(No. 580). 1 [1] regnal year; —vati; Wed....; 3kr:; 31 Simha. 

Mr. Swamikannn Pillai does not explain why, when the responsible Epigraphist read 
the solar month day in the first case as“ [3]1", (there being no doubt as to the “1 ) 
he declures it to be “29. (As o matter of fact the date, if allotted to a.p. 1287, 
corresponds to 30 Simha, “31” being taken as an error in the original). Nor does he 


~~ Prof. Jucobi’s No, 86. (pig. Ind, XI, न 138), reduces the period to 10-25 August प 
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explain why, with this extraordinary similarity in the dates, he fixes the date of the 
first as 27 August 1287 a.p. and the second as 28 August 1314. It is true that the 
details are perfect for 4.9. 1314, while for a.p, 1287 the solar day would be wrong by one. 
Then why not attribute both to a.p. 13141! or, if the error is passed over as accidental, 
both to a. 9. 1287, following Kielhorn १ 

` (No. 590 of 1907). I published this date in Epig. Ind. X, (0. 142, No. 75). It is 
perfectly regular for the 14th year of this king, and as the regnal year is declared by the 
Epigraphist to be damaged (though he thinks it may be read “13” or “15") the date 
arrived at by both Mr. Swamikannu Pillai and myself, viz., 20 February a. 0. 1290 may, 
without the correction which he considers necessary, be accepted. There can be 
no question as to the year, for the record quotes the oyclic year “ Virodhin.” 
(Mr Swamikannu Pillai’s remarks on this date have become misplaced in his article, and are 
to be found intely after his explanation of No. 302 of 1909). 

(No. 502 of 1909). I published this date in Epig. Ind. XI, (p. 259, No. 107) 
arriving at precisely the same conclusion as Mr. Swamikannu Pillai. 

(No. 69 of 1908). This record is dated in the 16th year of a king named Jatiivarman 
Sundara Pandya who has the additional title “ Kénérinmé|koudan” applied tohim. The 
details of the date are the 16th regnal year, solar month Karka, aukla 7, Hasta 
Mr. Swamikannu Pillai decides that this corresponds to 4 July a.p. 1291, and states that the 
moon passed out of Hasta just after sunrise. I think this is correct if the calculation 
we.e made for true sunrise; but if this is the correct date we must, I think, consider that 
the 16th regnal year was quoted in error for the L5th. 

(No. 128 of 1904). Mr, Swamikannu माभ ह calculation is perfectly correct; but the 
date given is imperfect as it states no week-day, and the combination of Mésha, ‘ukla 9 
and Pushya is one that often occurs. It is important that this date, which apparently 
belongs to the reign of the e king as the last, should be very carefully examined by 
the Epigraphist, since it states that the given day was the 276th day of the 16th regnal 
year, and this would give us the exact day of the king's accession. I cannot agree with 
the conclusion put forward by the «author that it must correspond to 28th March 1292 
4.D., and must belong to the reign of Jatdvarman Sundara (acc, 1216}. The date is itself 
imperfect. As to ita consistency with other date of this Jativarman Sundara, | may refer 
to my remarks in Epig. Ind. XI, pp. 259-261. I there gave a list of six perfect and 
regular dates which, as they stand, unaltered, prove the king's accession to have been later 
than 5 August 1276. Professor Jacobi’s No. 86 (op. cit. XT. 156) is an additional proof, 
being perfect and regular, and proving accession to have taken place after 9 August. 1276. 
According to these seven therefore the accession period is 10-25 August 1276. The date 69 
of 1908 above is, 35 it stands, moonsister with this, and so would be 123 of 1904 if it 
belongs to the same reign ; for, if finally determined as the author wishes, it would make 
the day of accession 26 June 1276 (not 25 June as he states in the heading, or 24 June as 


given by him on p. 108) - a ens 
(A new king proposed by Mr. Swamitannu Pillai with accession 
1£ January—29 August 1283). 
I consider that in this instance the author has established his case. He points out 
that two records (Noa. 53.and 64 of 1905) mention the king's name, giving the date in the 
Saka year 1209, a.p. 1287, while another mentions his victory over the Kikatiya king - 
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Ganapati22 These facts are conclusive that a Vikrama Pasdya reigned about the period 
assigned, and it only remains to try and determine the date of his accession. 

(No. 143 of 1902). 1 concur with the date determined for this, wiz., 11 January 
1286. “Sukla 4” is an error for éukla 14. The date is therefore not quite perfect, but it 
may be accepted. 11 80 it fixes the earliest possible aocession-day as 12 January 1283, the 
regnal year given being the 3rd. 

(No. 120 of 1896). This, of the Sth regnal year, is ॐ perfect and regular date and 
agrees, ag fixed by the author, with 14 December 1287. According to it the earliest 
possible accession-day would be 15 December a.p. 1282. 

(No. 410 of 1909). The corresponding date is 29 August 1288, but the date in the 
record is not quite satisfactory, since the moon passed into the given nakshatra more 
than 8 hours after mean sunrise. If accepted it determines the earliest possible day for 
the Fing’s accession as 30 August 1282, since the given regnal year is the 6th. 

(No. 116 of 1900). A perfect and regular date corresponding to 14 December a.p. 
as 15 December a-p. 1283; but this contradicts the first three inscriptions noted above. 
Mr. Swamikannu Pillai has not noticed that if the date be accepted we shall have to 
correct the number of the regnal year, taking the “Sth” year to have been quoted in 
error for the 9th. Then the date will agree with the others. 

(No. 251 of 1901). This is an unsatisfactory date as the number of the regnal year 
is very doubtful and, even if we accept Mr. Swamikannu Pillai’s suggestion, the quoted 
nakshatra is not the one which by custom would have been connected with the civil day. 
I prefer therefore to set this date on one side. 

The first three of theea dates fix the king’s accession as on a day between 12 January 
and 29 August A. 0. 1283, a3 determined by the author. But amongst the five inscriptions 
noticed only two dates are perfect and regular, and if accepted without the alteration 
suggested (in No. 116) one of these contradicts the other. Nevertheless I think that 
Mr. Swamikannu Pillai is justified m his conclusion. 

Jajavarman Tribh: Vikrama Pandya. 

(Neo. 11 of 1894). I find no justifieation for the entry of this name in the list 
proposed for our acceptance. Mr. Swamikannu Pillai only offers us one inscription, no 
other corroborating it having as yet been found. And he gives us two dates, viz., 30 June 
4.7. 1278, and 1 July a.p. 1305, for either of which he says the detalls will suit. I take 
these inturn. The given details are the 9th Sukla tithi in solar Mithuna; Thursday ; the 
moon in Svat. 

(i) Por Thursday, 30 June A.D. 1278. On this day at sunrise the moon was 
certainly in Svati and the 9th éukla tithi was current; but the solar month was not, as 
given, Mithuna. The day in question was the 3rd day of Karka. For the 9th sukla tithi 
in Mithuna in that year the di and the moon at sunrise was in 
Hasta. The day was 6 Mithuna and 1 June. 

(ii) For Thursday, 1 July A.D. 1305. On this day the Sth sukla tithi was curren, 
at sunrise and the moon was in Svati as given; but, as before, I find that the current 

- तरप Vikrama Pindya’s accession took place aa late as a. p. 1283 it is not probable that the king 
whom he conquered was the Ganapati whose last known date was about 1250 4.p. It may have been छ 
vemal of the Kikatiya bearing the same name, or it may have been Queen Rudramma, the gonarig 
name “ Ganapati * being spplied to ber 
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solar month was Karka and not Mithuna. Theday corresponded to 4th Karka. The Oth 
sukla tithi in Mithuna was connected with Wednesday 2 June a.p. 1305, which correspond- 
ed to Tih Mithuna with the moon in Hasta at sunrise 

Thus I find Mr. Swamikannu Pillai’s calculation in each case erroneous. It is no part 
of my present purpose to search for an appropriate date. That can be done at leisure. 
The combination of a 9th fukla tithi with the moon in Sviti in the month of Mithuna 
requires that the civil day should be one towards the end of that solar month. The 9tb 
sukla tithi in each of the years suggested by Mr. Swamikannn Pillai fell early in Mithuna 
when the combination was impoasible. 

Jatavarman Srivallabhadeva. 

This is another new king whose reign is considered by Mr. Swamikannu Pillai to be 
satisfactorily eatablished by the evidence of the four inscriptions of which he quotes the 
dates. He fixes this king's accession as between Sth April and 12th November 4.29. 1291 
but the first of his dates proves that the accession could not have been on a day earlier 
than 20 April a.p. 1291. 

(No. 503 of 1909). Mr. Swamikannu Pillai's date is quite correct and the details 
ot it are regular. It corresponds to Friday 19 April +.9. 1297. 

(No. 499 of 7909). Examining this date, of which the details are Mésha LI, 
Paurgami, Tuesday, I find that in a.p. 1300, in the solar month Mésha, the 15th éukla, 
or paurnami, tithi was probably repeated and was connected both with 11 Misha. which 
was Monday, and 12 Mésha, Tuesdey. The paurtami tithi began about 55m, before mean 
sunrise on that Monday (4 April a.p. 1500) and ended about26m. affer mean sunrise on 
the Tuesday (5 April). Properly speaking, therefore, the real paursami tithi was 
connected with Tuesday 5 April, but that day was the 12th and not the llth Mésha. 

The date, therefore, is not quite regular, also it is imperfect. 

(No. 642 of 1902). I find the author's date quite suitable for the details given. 
The 11th sukla tithi is quoted though it only began on the Saturday in question, 3rd April 
a. D. 1316, about 4} hours after sunrise, and this ia not the general rule, But the 
difference may be accounted for by the tithi in question being the occasion of the 
Kamada हदवं celebration. 

(No. 639 of 1902). Here there are two dates mentioned im the record. The first 
ia a date in the 21st year of the well-known. king Maravarman Kulai¢khara (acc. 1314) the 
beginning of whose reign has been fixed for us by Professor Kielhorn. ‘ihe given date 
corresponds to Monday 13th June a.p. 1334, the 12th sukla tithi being wrongly quoted 
for the (correct) 11th. The second date Mr. Swamikannu Pillai identifies though a little 
doubtfully, with Wednesday, 12th November a. 2. 1315. I have examinod this carefully 
and coneur with the author's view; the details given are peculiar and contain an 
expression which he characterizes, rightly, as “extraordinary.” The date is distinctly 
unsatisfactory 

To sum up this evidence. There is only one perfect date offered to us, which, so far 
as it goes, shews that it may belong to 4 king whose reign began inside the year from 20th 
April 1291 to 19th April 1292 ^. ०. This is the first date mentioned. The second ia 
imperfect and not quite regular. The third may be held to be perfect and regular ; ite 
date would go to shew that the king’s accession could not have taken place later than 
Srd April a. ०. 1292. The fourth is hardly to be accepted. 
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I think the existence of this king, whose accession must be placed on a day between 
ॐ April +. 5. 1291 and 3 April 1292, quite possible; and as No. 642 of 1902 mentions 
his 25th year he lived, if he lived at sll, till a.p. 1318. But we require a little better 
evidence before we can be quite sure, It should never be forgotten that all the details of 
a perfect date (though not of an extraordinarily perfect one, 1 ¢., when the number of the 
day of the solar month is stated in addition to the rest) will be found suitable to about 
three days in every century. Thus on his p.227 the author gives us two alternative 
European dates for one perfect and regular Pagcya date, one in 4. D. 1266 and one in 
1310. Hence two of these dates, 499 of 1909 and 642 of 1902, may be found perfectly to 
correspond with a year some 30 or 35 years before or after the dates claimed for them by 
the author, and still fulfil all the requirements of the Epigraphisb. 

Maravarman Tribh : Sundara Pandya. 

(4 king named Sundara Pdndya is known to have lived about the end of the 13th 

^ and beginning of the 14th century]A. D. The author proposes for his 
accession a day between 19 February and 6 March A, D. 1294.) 

(Yo. 342 of 1912). The given details of the date correspond in part to the day 
fixed by Mr. Swamikannu Pillai, viz, Sunday, 16 April a.p. 1307; but by the usual 
practice that day would have been called the day of " Hasta,” out of which nakshatra 
the moon passed during the day. The quoted “ Chitra ^" would have been connected w.th 
the next day, Monday. The date is-not quits regular. It would probably be found 
porfect for a year about (roughly) 35 years earlier or later 

` (No. 343 of 1911). The same remarks apply to date, mulatis mutandis, It is 
not quite regular. An error of 1 waa made in the number of the tithi. The author's 
calculation agrees with mine. ^ 

(No. 344 of 1911). In this dey the number of the tithi is illegible, and to 
regalarize the date the author changes the quoted fortnight to make it suit the year he 
has found for the accession of this king. But this is in my opinion, going too far. In every 
year the moon was in the quoted nakehatrs on some day in the quoted solar month 
Kumbha. Thess two details therefore afford no guide whatever. The only guides to the 
date are the week-day, Monday (this conjunction would occur once in every six years or 
so) and the lunar fortnight. The author changes the fortnight. This date is therefore 
quite ४७०1०88 as proof, And yet I find that Mr. Swamikannu Pillai uses it to fix the 
earliest possible day of the king's accession, & conclusion I must hold to be inadmissible 

It is possible for these three dates to be found regular for quite other years. They are 
none of them conclusive as they stand. 

I must hold ths aceession-date proposed for this king to be at present not proved, 

Jagavarman Vira Pandya, 
(4 king named Vira Pandya ws Enown fo have lived early in the 14th century. 
The author proposes for his accession a day between 23 June and 24 July A. D. 1296). 

I have not been able to ascertain on what foundation Mr. Swamikannu Pillai bases 
theas powible accession days. Professor Jacobi published five inscription dates of a king 
(or kings) bearing the same nam (Ep. Ind. XI, 137-39), ani Mr. Swamikannu Pillai hag 
given us three more; but in none of them is a day mentioned which would give us the 
accession limits stated by: the latter. He is evidently convineed of their correctness 
{see the nole lo p. 226), aid it must be assumed that he had some reason, possibly founded 
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on other records, for his decision; but he has not published the dates. Those contained 
in the paper uncer discussion, would give rise to a different conclusion altogether; and 
moreover he docs not seem to have noticed that they are contradictory. Putting together 
his results for records 401 of 1908, 45 of 1906 and 120 of 1908 we should find the 
accession to have taken place on aday between 17 December 1296 and 16 June 1207 
A. 2. ; whereas his results for records 122 of 1908, 393 of 1906, and 119 of 1908 as. they 
stand would give us the accession period 14 December 1295 to 12 July 1296 a. 7. Thus 
threo of his dates, standing unchanged, contradict the other three as to the date of 
pocession, and the dates he gives fcr accession in the heading of the section do not agree 
with either group. I think ‘however, that the solution may be found as I have suggested 
below. 

It is a historical fact, well-known, that a king called Vira Paodya lived early in the 
14th century, but hitherto the date of his accession has not been determined. It is with 
this alone that we are now concerned. 

(No. 78 of 1900). The only details given us in this date are the 5th regnal year, the 








solar month Mithuna, and the moon in Hasta. It is manifest that it would be absurd to 
attempt to determine the record as belonging to any one year on such evidence, since in 
every year the moon is in Hasta on some day in. Mithuna, Mr, Swamikannu Pillai, 
however, not only fixes the year and day for us, but does so after changing (13) Hasta 
in the date to (8) Pushya. He must, T feel sure, feel on reconsideration that such a courze 
of reasoning cannot stand in the light of common sense, This date must be set. aside 
altogether, It can never prove anything by itself. 

(No. £07 of 7908). Mr. Swamikannu Pillai’s data Friday 28 September a. p. 1902 
certainly suits the given details of the date in the record: and in accepting it all that we 
need remember is that it would probably be found equally correct for a year about 
५ or 35 years before or after a. 7. 1302, Professor Jacobi has published this date 
(Epiy. Ind. XI, 2. 127, No, 90), arriving at the same conclusion as to the corresponding 
day. Such as it is it can be accepted if it is held, palmographically and from ita 
contents, to belong to that year; and if so accepted it fixes the accession as on a day 
between 20 September 1206 and 28 September 12974. p. Relying on the secession-date 
given in the heading “23 June to 24 July 1296" the author says that the given date 
would fall at the beginning of the seventh regnal year. And if s0 he has to weaken 
considerably the strength of the date by altering the number of the regnal year and 
considering “6" to have been stated in error. In such case the date would not. be 
wholly convincing. Accepting it for the time in order to see if it is supported we pass on, 

(Ne. 45 of 1906). 1 concur with the author in his opinion that the date given 
corresponds to Wednesday 16 December a. p. 1910. It is 8 perfect and regular date - 
and the historical allusion whiah it contains to the 418४ year of hia natural father (he 
himself waa illegitimate) constitutes further evidence that the king in question was the 
Vira Paodya who reigned at the time of the first Muhammadan inroad into Southern India. 
To shew how careful we have to be let it be noticed that the date is equally regular, 
as shewn by Mr. Swamikannu Pillai, for Wednesday 22 December a. vp. 1266, which fell 
in the 14th year of that Jatavarman Vira whose accession-date, so far as is known to 
us from the late Prof. Kielhorn’s researches (the king is the “E." of the Professor's List 
(Epig. Ind. 1X),was on a day between 1] November a. 2. 1252 and13 July 1253. (in my 
remarks above (p. 196) 1 have suggested that the accession period may now be reduced 
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to a day between 20 June and 4 July a.p. 1253). Accepting the Cate, as ! think we 
should do, for 16 December a, 5. 1310 we have the «tliest possible day of accession fixed 
by it as 17 December 1296 and the latest 16 December 1297 a.p. It appears fully 
support the date of No. 401 of 1908, last examined. 

(No. 122 of 1908). This date was published by Prof Jacobi (Ep. Ind. XI, p. 188 
No. 92), I have again examined it We are all three 17 accord, finding that the details 
correspond to Thursday, 2 December a, D. 1339, I have further examined it on the 
chance of its belonging to the earlier Jatfivarman Vira Paodya whose socession took place 
in a. D. 1253, but it does not work out properly for that reign. Granting, then, that the 
date is accepted as corresponding to 2 December += 2. 1339 we have to consider how 
it agrees with dates 401 of 1898 and 45 of 1906 (above). The result of the date is to 
limit the accession to a day between 3 December += 2. 1205 and 2 December 1296; 
that is to say the latest possible day for accession is 2 D 1296; but 1 have 
just shewn that from the date 45 of 1906 we have the earliest possible day fixed as 
17 December of that year. Tho two therefore are contradictory, and if this date 
122 of 1908 is to be accepted in full we must consider the given regnal year “44° as an 
error for 43 

(No. 393 of 1906). 1 observe that in this record the last figure of the number 
given for the regnal year is doubtful. The number is given tentatively as “4 [| ", As 
with the last date, if the dates 401 of 1908 and 45 of 1906 are accepted, this number 
“45” must be changed to 44, The date will then regularly correspond to Wednesday, 
13 December a. ०. 1340 for which day the given details work out correctly, as stated by 
Mr. Swamikannu Pillai. The date does not work out correctly for the 45th year of the 
earlier king of the name (accession in A. D. 1253). 

(No. 119 of 1908). This date was published by Prof. Jacobi as his No. 93 (Fp. 
Ind. XI, p. 138). I concur with Mr. Swamikannu Pillai that if we change the “ 14th ” day 
of the solar month to the 15th, the date works out regularly as corresponding to Monday, 
12 July a. 2. 1339. (The date fixed on by Prof. Jacobi does not suit the given details and 
apparently was put forward by some mistake). But the number of the regnal year must, to 
suit the results of No. 401 of 1908, and 45 of 1906, be changed from 46" to 43; and 
as the number 46 isstated by the Epigraphist to be clear in the original the date must not 
be held as being a regular one. Two changes have had to be made in it, and it is so far 
unsatisfactory; but the historical allusion init makes it quite clear that the record 
cannot belong to a date much earlier than (roughly) the date we have assigned for it, 
though it might suit a year about 30 or 35 years later, if there should have been another 
king of the same name then reigning. No such king is yet known. I assume, of course, 
that paleographically it belongs to this period. The length, however, of the king's reign 
points to the Jatdvarman Vira of the other records just considered 

(No. 120 of 1908). This date waa published by Professor Jacobi (Ep. Ind. XI, 
p. 138). a8 his No, 94. Both he and Mr. Swamikannu Pillai find that the details 
correspond to 16 June a. p. 1342, and they are right The latter tells us that the 

phist has decided that the number of the regnal year should be read as 46 in the 
original, or 49, and net as 44, Reading it as "46" the date falls in exactly with the 
resulta of Nos. 401 of 1908 and 45 of 1906, and it is thus found to be in every particular 
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As already stated the results of Nos. 401 of 1908, 45 of 1906 and 120 of 1908 give 
us the king’s accession as on o day between 17 December 1296 and 16 June 1297 
A.D, ; and if we allow the changes in the numbers of the regnal years in Nos. 122 of 
1908, 393 of 1904, and 119 of 1908 to be made as suggested, the results of these three 
also will agree with that fixture. 

Jatavarman Sundara Pandya. 
(Accession between 20 Aug. 1902 and 28 Aug. 1803 A, D. 
according to Mr. Swamikannu Pillai.) 

Ne. 580 of 1902, 1 have already remarked (above 7. 245) on the extreme similarity 
between the details of this date and those of another record, No. 575 of 1902, both engrav- 
ed on the walls of the same temple; a similarity so marked as to leave no doubt on the 
mind that both refer to the same day. And I have there criticized the course which 
Mr. Swamikannu Pillai has adopted in assigning one of these to 27 August a. = 1287 and 
the other to 28 August 1314. 

As regards the date itself it works out regularly for a. p. 1314, and if accepted for 
4. 0. 1287 an error of one day has to be passed over in the solar month, “31” being con- 
sidered 83 wrongly stated for 30 Simha (Mr. Swamikann2 Pillai's 29" on p. 223 being a 
mistake). Prof. Kielhorn accepted the date as belonging to a. p. 1287 and passed over 
this error; and so १०८३ the present author in using the date as correct for a. 2. 1287. But 
in considering it anew for a. p. 1314 hoe accepts it for that year and considers it 
sufficiently important to warrant his establishing by it the reign of a new and hitherto 
unheard-of king whose accession-day (as given in the heading above) he fixes by this, and 
this alone, unsupported by any second date. So certain is he of this that he has entered 
this king’s name in his lists on p. 166 calling him Jativarman Sundara Piodya IV. For 
this the evidence is wholly insufficient, even if we overthrow the date as belonging to a. 7. 
1287 (which he has not done). But there is more than this. The number of the regnal 
year in this No. 580 of 1902 is so difficult to decypher that the author could only make 
out the figure “1."" Having obtained from the details of this No. 580 the day, 28 Aug. 
1314, as corresponding tothe given date, he still could have had no conception that the 
number of the regnal year ought to be “12,” and consequently could have had no concep- 
tion of the time of accession of this king, unless he had obtained the figure “12” from 
the other record, 575 of 1902, which states its date as beingin the “12th year of Jativar- 
man Sundara,” But according to the author (७.४. No. 575. p. 222) this is a totally 
different Jatdvarman Sundara. Hence (granted that the date 575 should be assigned to 
A. D. 1287) we do not know the correct number of the regnal year of No. 580 (if it belongs 
to a. 2. 1314) and therefore we know nothing of the date of accession of the king whose 
name it mentions. It is surely plain that Mr, Swamikannu Pillai must abandon his posi- 
tion for one or other of these fixtures. 

The date is, no doubt, correct for 23 Aug. a ०. 1314, but it stands alone and it may 
theory we must hold the existence of this king and his accession ‘in A. D. 1302-3 unproved, 
and if it is so supported we must strike out No. 575 from the list of dates belonging to the 
king who came to the throne in a. 0. 1276. 

The author has still further confused the issue by his statements of date. Accepting 
for a moment his fixture for 4. 2, 1314 and the socession twelve years earlier all we can 
say is that the king’s reign lasted from his accession on some day between 29 Aug. 1302 and 
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28 Ang. 1303 till at least 28 Ang.1314. But in his list at the top of p. 166 Mr. Swamikannu 
Pillai give his Jatavarman Sundara Pindya IV accession between 29 Aug. 1302 and 
5 July 1303 (where does he get this last date from ३), and in his list at the bottom of the 
same page he gives tho reign as lasting from 1302 to 1318 (where does 1318 come from 1). 

There is also an error in the author's calculation of the date No, 580. The damaged 
original enables only a part of the name of the nakshatra to be read, viz :—‘‘ vati.” He 
supposes this to represent the Tamil form Aivali, for Aivini, which he says “ ended at -47" 
ॐ the day. But this is a mistake. It was Réeali that ended then, and—vali is a part of that 

Maravarman Kulasékhara “II.” 
(Accession between 6 and 29 Mar, A.D. 1814.) 

The date of this king's accessicn has been proved by Prof. Kielhorn. 

(595 of 1902). Mr. Swamikannu Pillai makes several changes in this date to make it 
correspond with the civil day he selects: moreover it is in itself an imperfect date, and the 
number of the regnal year cannot, it seems, be clearly read. The diate, taking the usual 
practice as our guide, would, in the lunar tithi as well as in the nakshatra, correspond to 
a Thureday. To make it Wednesday he has to assume errors in both thee detaila or 
reversion of the ordinary custom of reckoning. I see no necessity for dwelling on it 
further. It might well have been diséarded as unsatisfactory. We gain nothing by it as 

(119 of 1903). The date is atated as in the 3rd year of aking who, according to 
Mr. Swamikannu’s rendering, seems to have had some second name between “Kulasékhara” 
and “ Pandya.” He also bore the official title “ who conquered every country.” It is 
however possible that the space between the two names is due to an error in the Press, 
and aa the author pays no attention to it 1 presume this is tho case. I take it then, that 
the king’s name was Kulaiékhara Piodya. The official title is translated for us into 
English, so that we have no guide as to whether or not it is the same as the title “ who 
iook every country,” a title applied to Maravarman Kulaskhara (ace. 1268.) The detaila 
of the date give the 3rd regnal year; Saturday ; an 8th tithi (the fortnight illegible); 
with the moon in Rohini; name of solar month obliterated. For the combination of an 8th 
tithi and ROhio? the solar month must be cither Simba or Kumbha. It would be an Sth 





tithi of the second fortnight in Simha and an Sth tithi of the first fortnight in Kumbha. 
I have examined the date for the reign of Ma:avarman Kulatkhara (acc. 1269) and find 





that it does not suit the week day Saturday, in either case. 

For the reign of Mi-avarman Kulasekhara (acc. 1314) it only suits the date mentioned 
by the author, rz. Saturday, 17 Feb. a. ०. 131%, which corresponded to the Sth tithi of the 
The regnal year given is correct. 

This record if accepted as satisfactory, as it appears to be, goes to shew that to this 
od” or “ took every country.” [These titles should be quoted in the original words] 

(——) The next date quoted bears no number in the author's list. It may be alluded 
to as “the Courtallam (Ku:talam) inseription. The regnal year, we are assured, though 
at first considered somewhat doubtful, has now been proved to Le “7.” With this 
figure the date is. perfect and regular. It corresponds throughout to the day fixed by 
Mr. Swamikannu Pillai, vis, Friday, 6 Feb. a. 2, 1321 (5 ` Feb, is evidently a misprint), 
which fell in the 7th year of this king. 
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(126 of 1907). The date is perfect and regular ; and corresponds, as decided by the 
author, to Wednesday, 30 Sept. ap. 1321.7 published it in a, p. 1910, in Epig. Ind. Vol. अ. 
p. 146. No. 79. 

(125 ef 1907). The reading “ Dhanus 11” should certainly, as proposed by 

Swamikannu Pillai and sanctioned by the Epigraphist he altered to “‘ Dhanus 19," which 
is evidently correct. For that day, which corresponded to 15 Dec, a. p, 1321, the details 
are regular, though the number of the lunar tithi, “ 10," is missing 

(149 of 1907). This date # uncatisfactory and might well have been passcd over, as 
it dces not appear to cdd to our knowledge. Firstly, as it stands it is intrinsically wrong, 
for on a Sth fukla tithi in Vrichika the mcon cannot be in Révati; secondly, it may do for 
the reign of cither of the two Mi)avarman Kulaéékharas if certain alterations are made in 
the details as suggested by the author ; and as there is no reason for making one alteration 
rather than another it must always remain doubtful to which king it belongs. With one 
change it can be made to belong to one king, with another to the other, and epigraphical 
study can hardly turn the balance one way or the other. Internal evidence may do so 
but with the information at present at our command in Europe we are not in position to 

cope with it. I observe one slight slip on the part of the author—a natural one. 
He found that on Thuraday 25 January a. 2. 1330 “suk. 5 and Révati ended at -20 and 18 
respectively’ and were current for the greater part of Wednesday 24 January; gnd since 
“ Wednecday " was the week-day quoted in the date he thinks that the day intended was 
the 24 January, He plices this Wednesday in the solar month Kumbha, and thinks that 
for an engraver to change the word “ Kumbha” into “ Viiichika” by mistake is an error 
not difficult to account for, But as a matter of fact the Kumbha camkrinti took place 
about two hours before mean sunrise on that very Thursday ; so that the actual solar day 
porresponding to Wednesday 24 January was 30 Makara, and not Kumbha at all: and we 
should have to suppose that the careless engraver changed not “ Kumbha " but “ Makara 
into “ Vriichika.” The Thureday, 25 January, was the first day of Kumbha. 

Ieoncur with the author’s decision as to three of the five new dates put forward, and 
hold that they may be held to belorg to the reigr in quesiion, ‘The aecession-date remains 
as fixed by Prof. Kielhorn, ~ 

(Reign began (१) 24 March (10 August A. 2. 1315.) 

In Epig. Ind. XI. (p. 204, No. 115) I euggested the existence of a king of this name with 
accession on ecme day between 24 March 1315 and 23 March 1316 a. p.. Mr. Swamikannn 
Pillai gives us two new dates of which the second (17 of 1894), which is perfect and regular 
corresponds to 10 August a. 2. 1323. My own date (487 of 1909) stated the Faka year in 
addition to the regnal year and the other customary details, but I pointed out that in the 
matter of the nakshatra there was room for a alight doubt. Now, however, that we have 
a second date quite regular 1 think we may assume the existence of this king to be not 
improbable. The two togetherchew that his accession took place between 24 March and 
10 August, a. D, 1315 

Mr. Swamikannu Pillai’s first date, 395 of 1906, is unconvincing. He has to 
the 12th regnal year, as given, into the 10th year ; and then to assume that both the tithi 
and nakshatra, which usually would be connected with Monday 11 February, were for 
some reason quoted as being connected with the previous day Sunday (the given week-day) 
10 February a. 2. 1325, which is the day on which he fixes as corresponding. But on study- 
ing the valuable “ Noles on tithis in connection wilh festivals” in his “ Indian Chronology 
(p. 51) Ido do not gather that the quoted tithi, the 12th krishna, or bahula, of Migha, is 
considered as + festival day except when it is combined with the moon in Sravans. In the 
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present instance this is not the case, and there appears no reason for any departire from 
the usual custom 

Neither of these three dates give us the day 15 April, and I do not understam why 
Mr, Swamikannu Pillei gives us, aa the accession-period of this king, a day bet). > 
“15 April and 10 August 1315,” as he has done in the heading. It seems to me that if the 
two dates on which I rely are accepted the accession period must be 24 March to 10 August 
A.D. 1315. His first (doubtful) date, 1010 February, 1325, would not alter this fixture. It 
would be well to search for some confirmation of this reign, as we have actually only one 
quite perfect and regular date to go on; while as I have previously urged, the same com-— 
bination of week-day, tithi, nakshatra and solar month may be looked for at intervals of 


about 30 or 35 yeara. 
Tribh, Kulabékhara. 
(Reign began (1) 24 July 1161 to 23 July 1162 4. D 

As the author states, the details of the date regularly correspond to Saturday 23rd 
July a. फ. 1166; and as this date is confirmed by the characters of the record the 
inscription may be assumed to belong to the Kulaiékhara who was ( possibly) the son of 
Maravarman Srivallabha who came to the throne in a, ०, 1160-61. Kulasékhara after 
murdering the reigning Paodya Parakrama and ail his family at Madura, fought a desperate 
and losing fight with the Singhalese invader Lankapura, which is fully described in the 
Mahavaméa. The war is now usually called The war of Paodya succession 

This date, if accepted (it is not confirmed as yet by any other) fives Kulesékhara’s 
accession as on a day between 24 July 1161 and 23 July 1162. 

ADDITIONAL NOTES. 
The author's Bight “Chia Dates.” 
Iam indebted to Mr. Swamikannn Pillai for his remarks in his paper on + Hight Chija 
" (Epig. Ind. XI, pp. 287 ff.) regarding the celebration of the Sivaratri festival. 
| have examined the dates he has published and agree with his results in all cases. They 
certainly belong to the reign of Kuldttuiga Chéla 11, whose accession may now be deter- 
mined to have taken place ona day between 10th May (not 9th) and l4th July +. 9. 1133 

Both in No, 244 and 248 a “ninth” tithi has been wrongly quoted for an eighth. 

Under No. 249 Mr. Swamikannu Pillai writes that ^" > 6th tithi can concur with the 
nakshatra Bharavi only in the dark fortnight of lunar Srivaca or of lunar Bhadrapada ‘ 
think he will find on examination that it can concur also with that nakshatra in the light, 
or first, fortnight of lunar Phalguna 

“ Hints to workers in South-Indian Chronology.” 

In this lecture Mr. Swamikannu Pillai has given excellent advice to residente in 
Southern India. I only hope that before any of their working deductions are accepted they 
may be very carefully tested, since it is exceedingly easy to go wrong in these matters 

The author must allow me a few remarks on his preposed corrections of certain 
which 1 arrived in my examination of dates published in the Epig. Ind, 











Vols. X and XI 
(1). Chola date No. 162 (No. 491 of 1907) Epig. Ind. X, p. 122,“ Hints " ॐ. 18). 
The nakshatra was quoted to me by the Epigraphist as Hasta. The original (damaged) 

was quoted in English characters as “ [4140 [0] ४. “ Mr. Swamikannn Pillai gives it ip 

Tamil characters as—ii_sg, English—ddattu. He proposes to read this as 

Anudatiu and states that ‘this stands for Anuradha. But it does not do so. It might 
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stand for Dhanishtha, The Tamil for an Anuridha-day is Anilatiu-ndl, as he himeelf 
points out lower down on the same page. Theauthor proposes to verify this date (which 
Thad given up as irregular) by also changing the name (given in legible letters) of the 
solar month “Makara” into Kumbha. He conjectures that the reading should be 
“Monday; the Tth krishos tithi; in solar Kumbha; nakshatra Anuradha.” But on 
calculation I find that the day in solar Kumbha on which he relies because it coincided with 
Anuradha and the 7th krishna tithi, viz., 11th February a,p. 1121, was nof a Monday at all 
but was a Friday. It is impossible to accept this amendation. His date would have details 
totally different from the original , 
(2) 69619 date 165, | = 

Mr. Swamikanou Pillai’s date corresponding to the given description is 11 duly a. D. 
1125. This he states was in solar Kanya, but it was not, It wasin Karka. However, that 
his date may be the one intended I do not dispute. The point must remain doubtful 
as the solar month seems to be wrong in the original: and I must uphold my decision 
that the date cannot be depended upon. I fail to understand the author’s statement 
that "A krishua navamé tithi on Anurddhé day in Makara is a chronological impossibility.” 
On the contrary it is perfectly possible; and in that very year, viz., on 10th 
January a.D. 1126, which was 26 Makara, the day was the day of Anuradha and at 
sunrise the tithi was the krishna navemi. The reazon I could not accept that day as the 
day intended was because it was a Tuesday, whereas the record cites a Saturday ; and 
because the lunar fortnight waa a different one from that stated in the original. We must 
not recklessly alter the text and then declare that a certain civil day was meant. My 
course 18 safer—namely when a date is irregular to say that it ig irregular 

(3) Chaja date 170, 

I have given full reasons for my declaration that this date is irregular, Mr. Swamikannu 
Pillai proposes to regularize the date by altering the name of thé nakshatra, and supposing 
a very unusual combination of tithi and nakshatra. But it seems that the name of the 
nakshatra in the original clearly begins with the characters Ani——, and cannot be read 
Ayi—as he wishes. It is of course possible that the engraver made a mistake, but that 
would not account for the irregularity of the rest of the date: and therefore I cannot 
aimit that this proposed date is necessarily any better than the one (the day following) 
which I suggested but gave reasons for abandoning, 

Chéla date 190. 

The original clearly mentions “ Ashadha” as the lunar month current, there being no 
alifficulty in reading the characters. Mr. Swamikannu Pillai proposes to alter this to 
‘‘ Sravana,” and to consider that a mistake was made. From that point of view his ren- 
dering would be correct ; but the date is unimportant, and he admits that my decision 
that it was “ unsatisfactory " is equally correct, 

(5) Pandya date 71. 

I think that the author's solution here is admissable. He proposes to change the 
doubcful “ [peiija)] m [iyum)” of the original into « dvadaiiyum,” and thereby make the 
details of the date correspond to Wednesday 3 November a. ठ, 1283. Without such o 
change the date was, as I stated, irregular. As there is only one drastic change, which 
consists in supposing one letter, m, which forms no part of the word deddan, to have been 
engraved in error, the remainder of the reading pajijami being a mistake of the 
Epigraphist, I thik we may accept the author's suggestion, His calculation is quite correct, 
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THE LINGUISTIC CLASSIFICATION OF KASHMIR 
BY SIR GEORGE A. GRIERSON, E.C.LE. 

the Kashmir Census Report for 1911 (p.-179) the following remarks are made 

regarding the classification of Kashmiri :—' Kashmiri used to be hitherto treated aa of 
Sanskritic origin. It hac this time been grouped with Shina-Khéwar according to the revised 
system of classification, but the claim locally urged that it is essentially a Sanskritic 
language persista, and in view of the historical fact that the Valley of Kashmir, before 
ita conversion to slim, was wholly populated by Brihmaps with their shastric lore, that 
claim might merit reconsideration." As this point has thus been raised in an official 
publication of the Kashmir State, it is advisable to discuss the question of the correct 
classification of the Kashmiri language in some detail. 

In the first place, questions of sentiment, however much we may sympathize with 
them, must be put altogether to one side in dealing with a purely scientific question. No 
one values the contributions of Kashmir Pandits to Sanskrit literature more highly than the 
present writer. For upwards of two thousand years Kashmir has been a home of Sanskrit 
learning, and from this small valley have issued masterpieces of history, poetry, romance, 
fable, and philosophy. Kashmiris are proud, and justly proud, of the literary glories of 
their land, During all these centuties, Kashmir has been subjected to the civilization of 
India proper. The Pisacha tribes to its North and North-West remained a hostile and 
barbarous people, devoid of Indian culture and with no literary history of their own. 
Kashmiris themselves maintain that their country was formerly inhabited by Pidichas, who 
were ultimately overcome by Aryan immigrants from India, and this tradition is borne out 
by the features presented by their language. That the literary activity of the country and 
the imported Indian culture should not have reacted on the vernacular speech of the 
inhabitants is impossible, It has reacted most powerfully, and under that influence the 
language has become deeply imbued with forms and idioms derived from the languages 
of India proper, But all the time the basis,—the old speech of the original Piéacha 
inhebitants,—has, og will be shown in the following pages, remained firmly estab 
lished, and it is upon this basis that lingvistic science demands that classification be 
founded. It need hardly be ssid that it does pot therefore follow that the present in_ 
habitants of Kashmir are necessarily of Piticha stock. The language no more proves 
this than the fact that the descendants of the Norman i ivaders of England now speak 
Englieh proves that they are of Anglo-Saxon origin. 

It haa been previously pointed out that the Pitacha languages, which include the Shini- 
khiwar group, occupy a position intermediate between the Sanskritic languages of India 
proper and the Eranian languages farther to their West. They thus possess many features 
that are common to them and to the Sanskritic languages. But they also possess features 
family. It ia unmecemary to discuss here those common to them and to Sanskritio 
languages, but, as regards the others, we shall see that they are also to be found in Kash- 
miri That language possesses nearly all the featurés that are peculiar to Pidicha, and 
also those in which Pisicha agrees with Eranian. We therefore now proceed to examine, 
from this poimt of view, Kiishmiri phonetics, accidence, syntax, prosody, and vocabulary 

* For further details, see The Piidea Languages of North-Weatern India, by G. A, Grierson, published 
by the Royal Asiatic Society in 1906 























As many languages will have to be referred to, it will be convenient to abbrevia- 
tions of their names. These are as follows :— 

Av.—Avesta (the ancient Eranian language). 

Gwr.—Gawar-bati (Pidicha). 

Kh.=Khiwar (Pisicha). | 

K].=Kalisha (Piticha). 

My.=Maiyg (Pisicha) 


Pr.=Prakrit. 

Prs.= Persian. 
Sh.=Shind (Pisicha). 
Skr.= Sanskrit, 


V.=Veron (Pisicha) 
Wai.= Wai-ala (Pidiicha). 

Phoneties.—In none of the modern Pidicha languages, except in the case of a few 
borrowed words, are there any sonant aspirates. When such letters originally formed part 
of 8 word, the aspiration is dropped, so that gh becomes g, jh becomes j or z, dh becomes d 
or r, dh becomes d, and 64 becomes g. There ia nothing like this in India proper, but it is 
6 universal rule in Kashmiri. Thus :— 

gh becomes g, Skr. ghitaka-,a horse, Ksh. gur4. So Wai. gur, Gwr. gore, Grw. gir, 
Pash. 06 ; but all Indian languages ghérd, ete. 

jh becomes j or 2. Skr. budhyaié, Pr. bujjhai, Kah. bézi,he will hear; but H. bajhé, 

dh becomes d orr Skr. vardhal/, Pr. vaddhai, Kah. badi, he will increase; but H. 
barhe, 

dh becomes d. Skr. dugdha-, Pr. duddha-, Kah. did, milk: but H. dadh. 

bh becomes 5. Skr. bArdtar-, Kah. bjy4, a brother ; eo Kl. bdya, but H. bhai, 

All the modern Pisacha languages disaspirate their sonant letters in the same way 
as Ksh., is as indicated in the first example given above, ; 

One of the most typical characteristics of moder Pidacha nlanguages is the not un- 
common खक) original sonant letters, so that g becomes &, ) becomes ch, d becomes 
॥» धं becomes ¢, and ¢ or ए becomesp. This was the universal rule in the days when Paisachi 
Prakrit was spoken. In process of time most of the hardened letters have again become 
softened,—as is the tendency in the growth of all languages, —but, nevertheless, several in- 
stances of these hardened letters still survive, and in borrowing from other languages the 
tendenc y again com:s into play, and sonant letters in borrowed words often become me 
surds. Examples for Kashmiri are :— 

g becomes ¢ Skr £hadga-, a sword, Kh. khadak. Similarly, in other modern Pidicha 
languages, we have Bsh. bile, Wai, kele, V. bili, Pash. kuli, all signs of the plural, and the 
same in origin as the Prs.gola. For borrowed words, we may quote Pre. logim, Kah. 
likam, a bridle ; Ar. * idgdh, Ksh. yéd'kah, an ‘idgah ; Pre. kighaz, Keb. kikaz, payer. 
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j becomes ch orts, Ske, kshudyaté, Pr. khujjai, Kah. kAdtsi, he will fear. Similarly 
Beh. has achu, a tear, as compared with H. क 

d mes १, Skr. dridha-, Kah, drof™, firm. 

d becomes ¢, Skr. ivxdpada-, Ksh. hapat-, a bear. Similarly, Prs. déman, Bsh. tamaen, 
the skirt of a garment ; Skr. dugdha-, Pr. duddha-, Sh. dit, milk. 

6 or v becomes 2, Skr. sava-, Ksh. hap-, a corpse ; Pre. baz, Ksh. poz, afaleon. So, Ar. 
fabib, Beh. iaprp, a physician ; Skr. svasdr-, Kh, teapusdr a sister 

It will be noticed that, in respect to the hardening of sonant consonants, Kashmiri is 
in entire agreement with the modern Pisacha languages 

A noteworthy peculiarity of the Pisicha languages is the confusion between cerebral 
and dental letters. This is universal and extends to Kashmiri. Compare the following : 
Sh. git, or gét, a house; Bsh., ए. osht-, Wai. “sht, Gwr., KL wsht-, Kah. with-, but H. wyh- 
arise ; Kesh. dal or dal, a leaf ; Grw. ath, Sh. ath, eight; Skr. bdla-diif{a-, black poison, Kah, 

A marked feature of Kashmiri is consonantal epenthesis, i. ¢. the change in a conso- 
nant under the influence of a following vowel or semivowel. This also occurs in the modern 

Thus, in Kah. ¢ becomes ch before palatal letters, asin thoku, weary, fem. thicha; 
तद्ध, dry, fem. AdchA@. So from the root kar, do, we have Wai. cha-at, he does; and the 
Sh. méché, before, is connected with the Skr. mutia-, a face. 

` Similarly, ¢ and ¢ change in Ksh. to és and cA, respectively, aa in raf-, night, plur. rotsd ; 
pild, a board, plur, pach’. So, we have Bah. Ai, but V. कड, the back ; Eranian root yet, 
come, compared with Esh. ata, Wai. ash; Skr. pwra-,ason, Grw. pich, Sh. puch or push; 
Skr. siri, a woman, 8h. chei or ishriga ; Sh. trak or chak, see, and othera. 

In Kash. under such circumstances d becomes j, and d becomes z, as in 65४ (fem.), 
great, plur. baji; grand, a counting, plur. grinz#. Similarly, the H. dAi, a daughter, is 7४ 
in Beh. ; and the H. dé, two, is represented in Kh. by ja, and in Ksh. by र. 

In Ksh. | under similar circumstances becomes j, as in anguj*, a finger, representing 
the Skr. aiguli-. So the Paajabi gall (fem.), a word, is represented by gijji in Bah. 

The Kashmiri system of epenthetic changes of vowels, though strange to nearly all 
the languages of India proper, obtains also in the Pisicha languages, although too little is 
known of these to enable us to set out definite rules for them. As examples we may quote 
the change of a to इ under the influence of a following i in the V. izhi, Gwr. प्रान, KL and 
Eh. ech, an eye, a8 compared.with the original Av. an. So the Bsh. dusht, a hand, has ita 
disya-(i. €. *dsia-), a mouth, becomes ish in V.,and the Skr, strya-(i.¢, *stria-), the sun, 
becomes swir in My., sir in Grw., and न in Kah. As an example of the epenthesis of u, 
we may quote the Kl. giro, for gdro or gdo, singing, in which the 4 has become च under the 
influence of the following o. Similarly, in Bah. bréh, a brother; Sh. diné, a bull; Bah. bir, KL 
kuré, Sh. kén, an ear, and many others,a or 4 has become u oro, Many more examples 
could be quoted, but the above are sufficient to show that Kashmiri shares ite tendency to 
epenthesis with all the Pisicha languages, # 

In Kashmiri, when a word ends in one of the letters &, ch, &, |, 4, or p, that letter is 
aspirated, and becomes Eh, chk, th, th, th, or ph, respectively. ‘There is nothing like this in 
India, but it certainly’ also occurs in V., and probably in other Pacha languages, Thus 
the Ksh, krak-, noise, becomes rath, and similarly the फ. masek-, moon, becomes maseth, 
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In the languages of India proper, when = Prakrit word contained a double letter, this 
letter is either retained unchanged, or else reduced to a single letter with a lengthening of 
the preceding vowel in compensation. Thus, the Pr. bhatia-, boiled rice, becomes the 
much dubjected to Pisicha influence), the vowel is not lengthened, although the double con- 
sonant is reduced to ssingle one. Thus, the came Sanskrit word becomes bhet in Sindhi 
and 6049 in Ksh. It also, perhaps, reappears in the Beh. bita, meat. ‘The following table 
gives further examples of the same law :— 
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So far we have dealt with general phonetic rules, but when we consider letters in 
detail the connexion between Kashmiri and Pisicha is equally manifest. Thus :— 

In the Dard group of Pisicha languages an initial ¢ sometimes becomes g, as in My 
gi, what? The same occasionally happens in Keh. gdsh, light, as compared with the Skr. 
[41 

In India, when the letter v in Sanskrit forms the latter member of a compound cvonso- 
nant, the तिकः member of which is a mute, it is elided in Prakrit, and the first member is 
doubled. Thva,Skr, pakes-, ripe, Pr. pakka-,H. pakid. In the Pisdcha languages, in- 
cluding Ksh,, exactly the reverse process is followed, It isthe first member that is elided, 
whils the # is retained and is hardened to p. Thus, the Skr. patva- becomesthe Ksh, pop" 
There is very little like thie in the modern Indian languages, but in Pidicha we have cases 
like Bab. pair, a father-in-law (Skr. /vayura-) ; V. pseh, what १, derived from a word akin to 
Av. chvant-. It will be observed that in these the sibilant is preserved as well as the 
hardened छ, and the same is the case in the Kh. ispuadr, a sister, connected with the Skr 
evasdr-. In Indian languages this only occurred in Apabhraméa-Prakrit, where we find such 
forms as pai for Skr. team, thou, and other cases of the change of jv to pp, but no other 
compound, with च for the second member, became p 

In Indian languages an original ( between two vowels is asa rule dropped,.as in Skr 
krita-, done, H. kid; Skr. pitd, a father, H. piw ; Skr. sata-,a bundred, H. sau. In Faisaé 
chi Prakrit this ¢ was, on the contrary, preserved, and this rule is followed with great consis- 
tency in the modern Pisicha languages, as well as in Kashmiri. Thus, from the Pahlavi 
katak, a house, we have Kh. khatan; Skr. éala-, a father, Bsh. fof, Wai. fata, and so others; 
Skr. krita-, Bsh. kuét, done, Keh. व (i. ¢., itv), for ; Skr. safa-,a hundred, Bsh. sher 
(with change of ¢ tor), Keh. Aal- (with change of i to A); Skr. bhdta- become, Ksh. (Siraji) 

In India an original fy becomes ch, as in H. sach, true, from Skr. eatya-. In Pisdcha 
and Ksh., on the other hand, ty often becomes f, as in Ksh, sat, true. So, corresponding to 
the Skr, nritya/i, he dances, we have the Bsh, root naf- and the Sh. root nal, but पि, nach. 

In India a Skr, ir becomes !, as in Skr, pufra-, a son, H. pil ; Skr. gdfra-, a clan, H. 06 
and soon. Inthe Pisdcha languages and in Ksh, it may remain unchanged, asin Wai. 
piuir, Kl. piitr, Kah. péir, a eon; Skr. triwi, three, H. tin, while, compared with the Av, 
thrdyé, three, we have Bsh,, Kl, Ksh, (९0, Wai., Sh. कठ, Kh. tros. 

We have seen thatin the Pi:acha languages fr usually remains unchanged. Often, 
however, in the Dard group it is as already stated changed to cA or sh. Thus, we have the 
Sh. root chat or frak, see; the Skr. gofra-, a clan, becomes gof or gdsh in Sh.; the Skr 
putra-, a son, is push in Sh. and piichin Grw.; the Skr. sfri, a woman, is chei in Sh. Similar- 
ly, in the Rambani disiect of Ksh., we have chéi or frat three, corresponding to the Sh. ché, 
V. chhi, and My. chd. It may be noted thata similar change occurs in the neighbouring 
Eranian Ghalchah languages, as in Wakhi pair, Sariqoli pots, a son. 

One of the most persistent consonants in India isthe letter = In the modern languages 
it almost always survives, but in the Pivicha languages and in Ksh. it is liable to elision, 
Thus, Skr. manusha-, a man, is Kl. mdch, V.,Sh. mush. In Ksh. we have the correspond- 
ing word méts-, which is said to be the word for‘ man’ used by demons, the ordinary word 
being mandsh, which is borrowed direct from Skr In other words, the original Pisicha term 
has been dis¢arded as vulgar in favour of the high-tlown borrowed Skr, word, Anothor 
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important example is the Ksh. word dyar, money, which, strange to say, is a corruption of 
the Latin denarii, come to Kashmir through Greek and Sanskrit, or through Greek direct 
The Skr. form of the word is dindrih. 

The Hinda Prakrit grammarians noted as a peculiar fact that in Paisichi Prakrit my 
became fi. Thisis not the case in India, where ny became n, as in Skr. dhdnya-, H. dhan, 
paddy ; Skt. aaya-,H. an, another. But Ksh. exactly follows the Paiéichi Prakrit rule. 
Tt has चकर, paddy, and several other similar words, 

In modern Pisicha languages r, when standing alone, is frequently elided. Thus, we 
have the Sh root mir, but Gwr.root mi, die ; Pash karam or kam, I do: Beh. she, the 
head, as compared with the Skr. #iras; Bsh. déo, wood (Skr. déru-); Kl. chau, four (H. char) 
So in Ksh. we have bas‘, a kind of almanao, derived from the Skr., bhdskarf; grdngal or 
gangal, distraction ; and brénjA or bénfh, before. So, inthe Kashtawiri dialect of Kesh. we 
have nyit for init, having emerged ; and in the Sirdjt dialect ichchA for richchh, a 
bear, and many others. 

In India, when r originally preceded another consonant, it is usually dropped, as in H. 
a6, all, from Skr. serva-; but in the Piékcha languages and in Kashmiri the r is usually 
retained, and if any consonant is dropped it is the second one. Thus, corresponding to the 
Skr. karna-, an ear, we have Bsh. kér, Kh., Wai, kir, Kl. kurd; to the Skr. gardabha-, an 
ass, we have Kl. gardok, Kh. gurdéhg; to Skr. stirya-, the sun, we have Kl. sari, Gwr. suri 
Kh. stiri, My. swir, and Kesh. गनं; and to Skr, sarva-, all, Ksh. séru. 

In India, a sibilant now and then becomes 1, as in Skr. ékasaptati-. H. ikhattar, seven 
ty-one. This change is, however, rare except in LahndA and Sindhi, which are under strong 
Piiécha influence. On the other hand, in the Dard Piidcha languages and in Kash. this 
change is very न , and is subject to the rule that it is mainly confined to उत originat 
# or sh, s being rarely oha Moreover, the sibilant is retained before certain vowels. A 
good example of this latter point is the Ksh. Aik“ (pronounced Aywh”), like, derived from 
an older 045४. But the feminine of Aih“ is hishi, even in the modern language, because a 
sibilant does not become ¢ when followed by प~क, Other examples of this change 
are :-- 

Skr. upeviiali, he sits down, Kesh. Séhi, and so other Dard languages ; Shr. visifadi- 
twenty, Sh. 060, Ksh. wuh ; Skr. data-, ten, Ksh. dah; Skr, sata-, a hundred, Ksh. Aat-: Av. 
khivai, six, Gwr. shoh, My., Kl. shéh, Ksh. shzh ; Skr. tiras-, a head, Ksh. Air ; Skr, éava-, o 
corpse, Ksh. hap-; Skr. visha-, poiaon, Ksh. ण्ट, कते many others. It should be observed 
that this obtains almost exclusively in the Dard group. For instance, in the KAfir PiAcha 
dialects we have Bah. wites, twenty ; dits, ten; shai, s head; and wish, poison, ‘The com- 
pound consonants skp and #m of Skr, sometimes become a simple sh in Pidicha. Thus, 
Skr. pushpa-, 9 flower, becomes Kl. pish-ik, Ksh. pésh; and the Skr. Kaémira-, Kashmir, 
becomes Xushir# in Ksh. Similarly, sk becomes « in basi for Skr. bhaskari, a kind of alma- 
nac, There is nothing like this in Indias 

It has been stated that the Pisdcha languages often show changes peculiar to Eranian, 
especially East Eranian, languages, and which are not found, or are rare, in India. 6 few 

In East Eranian the change of ch to 15 is common. So also in modern Pidichs and 
Ksh. The same change occurs in the Indian Marathi, but only before certain vowels, 
Here it occurs before all vowels, Thus, while Kl. and Pash. have kuch, the belly, Wai. has 
kiule, Compare H. chér, with Gwr, teiir, Ksh. tsér; H. pach five, with Gwr. pants, Kah. 
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pdals; Burushaski chémar, with Gwr. इतका, iron ; Skr. chhdgala-, with Ksb. ५, 9 
goat, | 

Another very similar change,—that of j to z,—is frequent in Eranian, It is very 
commenin Ksh. One example will suffice. Compare Skr. jiva-, life, with Gwr. sien, alive, 
Ksh. zuv, life. There is a similar change on the Indian Marathi, but not before +. 

The change of d to / is regular in East Eranian. It is common in the Pisicha Veron, 
and is also found in other Pisacha dialects. An interesting example is the Pra. madar, a 
mother, which corresponds to the Sh. mali. 10 Ksh. 1, but not d, becomes j before ii-ma- 
ir, so tha’. we get méj#, amother, From Sh, méli, a secondary masculine is formed, viz., 
malé, a he-mother, i. ¢., a father, the Ksh. form of which is mélv 

In Eastern Eranian ०८ is frequently changed ४० ८, So, in Pisicha and Ksh., the Prs. 
puaht, the back, becomes Beh. pti, Sh. palé, Gwr., Ksh, pata, behind, and so on in others, 

In moderr. Indian languages, the sh of the Skr. shaf, six, becomes chh, as in the H. 
chha, Bengali chhay, Patjibi chhé. The Pisacha languages, including Ksh., follow the 
Eranian method of changing the initial Ar of the Av, kAsvas, six, to sh, instead of using 
the Indian cha. Thus we have Bsh. sho, Wai, shad, V. wshu, Pash, sh", 11. shoh, and so 
on, which agrees with the Ksh. shah. There is nothing like this in India. 

In modern Eranian dialects, an original { sometimes changes to ch, as in the Kashani 
chém for the standard Pra. shdm, evening. This, also, is not uncommon in Pisicha and 
in Kah, Thus, the Av. afi-, an eye, is represented by Bsh., Wai. aché, Kl. éch, Ksh achhi, 
So Skr. sinya-, empty, becomes Kah. chhonv ; Er. root pas, see, is represented by the 5b. 
pach; Skr. airu-, a tear, is osh" in Ksh., but achw in Bah. ; Skr. svéta-, white, Ksh. chhotu, 
In India, the reverse is the case, ch often becoming s, and the change from जं or sh to chi, 
as in the H. chAa, is very rare. 

Finally, Keh. has certain phonetic changes of its own that are quite foreign to India, 
In Indiz, dm becomes dd, as in the Bengali péddo, from Skr. padma-,a lotus. In Kah 
this becomes ऋ, as in the word pam-pésh, a lotus-flower. Again, in Ksh. Id becomes 1 (a 
thoroughly un-Indian change), as in gal, a shout, connected with the vedio Skr, galda-, and 
with the Bsh. gijji, speech. This word is also heard, under the form gall, in Panjabi and 
Lahnda, which are, as we know, strongly influenced by modern Pisicha. Sanskrit itself 
in post-vedic times borrowed it from Prakrit in the form géli-, from which there is a series 
of modern Indian derivatives meaning ‘ abuse.’ 

Aecidene&—Turning ow to accidence, in the first place it should be noticed that, like 
Eranian languages, Kashmiri possesses a suffix with the force of the indefinite article, 
equivalent to the Persian yi- watdal. Just as in Persian i (ancient €} is suffixed, so, in 
Kashmiri, 4 is suffixed. Thus, Prs. yok-i, Ksh. ath-d, a certain one, a. It is hardly neces- 
sary to point out that there is nothing like this in India; but the same phenomenon is 
presented by Bsh., as in palé-i, a servant. 

The main principles of the declension of nouns is very similar. m Indian languages, 
in Eranian languages, and in modern Piiicha. We may, however, point out that there 
are some important differences of detail between Ksh. and Indian languages, Thus, in all 
the languages of northern India, strong masculine nouns, such as ghérd, a horse, end in the 
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rominative singular in त, and in the nominative plural in € (कीन). In Kah., the oorres- 
ponding nouns end in u-méird in the singular, and in i-métrd in the plural, asin (+, a 
horse, plural षार Moreover, all masculine nouns have, in Ksh., 8 dative singular ending 
in 5 (ae in fsiras, to a thief, guris, toa horse), and a dative plural in n (85 in (करवत, to 
thieves, gurén, to horses), In some Indian dialects there are oblique plurals in 9, but there 
is nothing like the Kashmiri dative singular in till we reach Marathi, far to the South. 
Further, Ksh. has cases of the agent (as in gur‘, by a horse) and ablative (as in guri, from 
a horse), to which there is nothing corresponding in India, The s-dative is not peculiar to 
Ksh., but also exists in Kl, and Pash., and also perhaps in Sh., where it has the force of 
the agent. | 

To acd definiteness to the meaning of the cases, postpositions are employed in Indian 
and prepositions in Eranian languages. Inthe Pidicha languages both are used, though 
Ksh. prefers the former. Of the postpositions, one or two only remind one of India, the 
rest being peculiar to Pisicha, The Ksh. postpositions of the genitive, ०००५५, ४५, and 
४१५, all have parallels in India,—a relative of sond“ being found in the MArwAri handé. of 
uk in the H. £4, and of un in the Gujarati nd. Similarly, it is possible to compare manz,. 
in, with the H. majh, but it more nearly resembles the Pidicha ए, munj and the My. maz. 
But the other postpositions are either quite peculiar to Piiicha or are borrowed from 
Persian. As Pisacha examples, we may quote kyul™ (on adjective), for ; pulshy, for ; péth, 
on ; kéth, in ; and (व, from. 

Ordinary adjectives here call for no remarks, but the Ksh. numerals are so decidedly 
सिदत and so distinct from the forms current in India that some attention must be paid 
to them. Thus :— 

One. This isak-, It may be either Indian, Eranian, or Pisicha, but is more like Pra. 
and Gwr. yak than Indian ék- 

Two, zah, In Kah, di becomes z, 80 that the word is connected with the Bsh. diu and 
the Kh, ja, rather than with the Indian do, 

Three, fréh. This is regular Pitdcha. Cf 280. , Kl. (न्द). Wai, tré, Sh. tré, Kh. क्ण, 
and soon. India has fin, and the like. 

Four, tsér, The 6 is Pisicha, asin Kh., Grw. chér, Gwr, 197, Sh. chorr. India hes 4 
as in char. 

Five, 2071, This may be Indian, Eranian, or 0158008. 

Six, shh. ‘This is Pisicha, as in Bsh. sho, Wai. shu, V. ushu, Pash, ai , Gwr. shoh, Ki, 
shor, Sh. shah, and 5० on. न 9, 

Seven, eai-- This, with the short 4, is Pidicha, as in Pash., Gwr., KL Grw., ०, Sh 
gait, and so others. India has sit, =` | 

Eight, 6h or aith. This may be Indian or Pigicha, but the vowel is not Indian. 

Nine, nav, This may be Indian, Eranian, or Pidicha, 

Ten, dah, 'Phis is Pisicha, with the typical change of é to h, 

Twenty, wwh. The same remarks apply, 

Hundred, Aat-, The same remarks apply, 

From the above we see that all the first ten numerals may be of Pisicha origin, and 
that some of them किं be, Some are distinctly not Indian, 
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‘he first two personal pronouns may be shown as follows :- 


I bil thou sath 

my myon™ thy chyon 

we asi ye 101 

। ase you tohé 

our son” your tuhond™ 
It will at ouce be seen that not one of these forms agrees with the corresponding 

Indian pronouns, 
Similarly ५१ the demonstrative pronouns we have :— ` 
This. That (near) That (far) 

Dat. (animate) yimis humis, amis tamis 
Plur, Nom. him hum, am tim 


Again it 18 Lut Revessary to draw attention to the various pomtes of difference between 
his and the Indian forms. It may be especially pointed out that India has nothing cor- 
responding to the distinction between the proximate and remote demonstzative pronouns, 
although it once existed in Sanskrit. 

While none of the above forms are Indian, they all have their cognates on other Pita 
cha languages. This has been fully worked out in my Pisdea Languages of North-Western 
India, and need not be repeated here. 

The above remarks also apply to the other pronouns, and space need not here be 

sidering them. Particulars will be found in the work just mentioned. 

As regards verbs, the general principles of conjugation are on the whole the same in 
Indian, in Eranian, and in Pisécha, but a few facts stand out. Whils the present tense 
of the verb substantive, based on tho. participial form कके, he is, is also to be found in 
India, the pest tense, formed from the root da, sit, in ds“, he was, is not at all used in that 
sense in that country,? This root ds is, however, common in Pisicha, Thus, for ‘he waa * 
we have My. ds, Grw. ash, Kh. deisiai, Kl. dsis, and = on. 

In the conjugation of the ordinary verb, the present participle ends in dn, as in ridran, 
striking, a form that does not occur in India, but which has many Pisicha relatives, such 

While the Indian verb has only ons past participle, Ksh. has three,—one (mér«, struck) 
indicating past time in the near past, another (m4@rydv) indicating past time indefinitely, 
and a third (m4ryév) indicating remote past time. One of these (mérydév, for maryd) 
the same origin as the past tense of India (Braj maryau), but the others have had an 
independent line of growth. Although we do not yet know enough in regard to the 
Pijicha languages to distinguish between the meanings of the various forms of the past 
participle in them, it is certain that Wai., Kh., Sh., and My. have at leasteach two. Thus 
Wai. has vind and vinasia, Kh. gant and ganiata, Sh. कष्ठ and sivdégd, and My. kufa and 
kutagal, all meaning ‘ struck,’ 

The Kah. infinitive is built on the same lines as in Indian languages, i. ¢,, it ends in wn 
(m4run), which may be compared with the HL ending in ni (ऋका), In most Piticha 

ॐ Tt ig not the aume as the root a, be, which does occur in several Indian languages, 
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10095, the infinitive ends in &, but in प्र, it ends in » to which £ is added, as in pesumfs- 
n-it, to strike. The termination wn is therefore not specially Indian. 

In the formation of the tenses Ksh differs widely from Indian languages. The old 
present, a tense that survives alike in Indian, Persian, and Pisdcha, in India generally bas 
the foree of the present subjunctive, but in Ksh. it ia used as a future. In ita conjugetion 
it shows little relationship with Indian languages. Thus, tocompare Kah. with HL, w> 
have :- 





Kah. प्र. 

Sing. 1. méra, 1 shall strike. ऋष्व, I may strike. 
2. marakh naré 
3. mari muir? 
ण. 1. marav mart 
2. mariv ऋः 


On the other hand, as shown in the book above referred to, the Ksh. conjugation 
closely follows that of the other Piiicha languages. The same remarks also apply to the 
imperative. 

As regards the participiai tonses, they are made in the Pisicha languages on the same 
principles asin India, A present and imperfect are formed from the present participle 
conjugated with the appropriate tenses of the verb substantive, and a perfect and pluper- 
fect from the past participle conjugated with the same, These call for no remarks. 

Kesh. haa three past tenses, one corresponding to each of the three past participles. 
Indian languages, of course, have only one. Some Indian languages form the past tense 
by adding pronominal suffixes to the past participle, as in the Bengali mdérild-m, struck 
by-me, 1 € व struck. In Kesh. the same procedure is followed, but with the important 
difference that the suffixes do not form a necessary part of‘the word. They are remova’ 
and may be used or not as the speaker desires. Thus, he may say cither mérum, struck 
by-me, or mé mor¥, by-me struck, for ‘I struck.’ This affecta the whole structure of the 

Syntax.—tIn the order of words in a sentence, Ksh. differa altogether from Indian Jan- 
guages. In the latter the subject comes first, then the object or predicate, and last of all 
the verb; but, in ordinary Ksh. the verb precedes the predicate, as in Persian, Thus, in 
Kah. they say :— 

awh chhuh gatulé mahanyuevu 

he is clever man, 
while in H. they ssy:— 

woh héshydr adm hai 

he clever man ia 

Now, the order of words used by a man in speaking indicates the order of his thoughts. 
dence, the order of thought in Kashmir is different from the order of thought in India. 

Prosody.—In prosody, although the whole literary history of Kashmir is intimately 
connected with Sanskrit, modern Kashmiri has abandoned Indian metres. The metres used 
are all Eranian, and what may be called the heroic metre of the language, employed even 


in Hindi epics like the Ramdvalaracharita, is the well known Persian metre called Badri 
Hazaj. 
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ocabulary.— Finally we come to the question of vocabulary. It ic on this thut the 
claim that Kishmiri is a Sanskritic language is most strongly based, and, if languages were 
classed according to vocabulary, the claim would be difficult to controvert. But it is well 
known that vocabulary cannot be used asa basis of linguistic classification. If it were, High 
Urdaé would have to be classed with Persian as an Eranian language, for the great majority of 
ita words are borrowed from Persian. 80, if vocabulary were the test, the Kashmiri 
by Muealmins, who form nine-tenths, and more, of the population of the Valley, might be 
classed aa > form of the same language. 

As has been stated above, Kashmir has for at least two thousand years been under 
Indian literary influence. It is tho only ane of the Piicha languages that has a written 
character and that has a literature. For centuries it was tho home of great Sanskrit scho- 
lars, and at least one great Indicn religion, Saivism, has found its most eloquent tea- 
chers on the banks of the Vitasté. Some of the greatest Sanskrit poets were born in 
and wrote in the Valley, and from it has issued in the Sanskrit language = world-famous 
collection of folklore. Under such circumstances it would be extraordinary if the great 
bulk of Kashmiri vocabulary were not closely connected with the vocabularies of the 
neighbouring Sanskritic languages, and such, indeed is the fact 

But, nevertheless, some of the commonest words,—words that are retained longest on 
any language, however mixed, and that aro seldom borrowed, such as the earlier numerals, 
or the words for ‘father,"‘ mother,’ and the like,—are closely allied to the corresponding 
Shind words, and are therefore of Pi-icha origin. The following is a list of some Shina words 
which have cognate forms in Kashmiri. Some of these words occur in Indian lan- 
guages, but they are also Piticha, and aro examples of the same form appearing in both 


English Shini Kashmiri 
acid  churko Lok" 

anger rosh rash, 

army a sind, 

arrow bon kan. 

aunt (father's sister) papi poph. 

aunt (mother's sister) mul mit. 
autumn sharé harud. 

be bo- bow, 

bear ich ichchh (Siraji). 
beard dai dard, 
between majja manz, in, 
bite chup- (verb) ¢» (noun), 
blow piti- phukh-. 

blue nilo nil, 

be born jo i, 

bresth ond ahah, 
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little chon chhon™, empty. 
man manuzho manésh or mahanyuvt 
milk dut did. 

moon yin zu n, 

month mz mas, 

more mila mata, much. 
निक परक mali mija (for mala) 
mouth ai da (for dai), 
name nam nay 

night rate rdt- 

old Prone नो 

place dish dish, 

plough hal ala, 

pride badydr hajér (for bady?r), greatness 
receive lay- lab-, 

return fer- phér, 
right (not left) dashino dachhinw, 

rise wih- woth-, 
sand aigel sek. 

scatter ahij- [1.1.119 
sead i bap les, 

silver at fet 

singing ५ ga HU, 
sit bai- 9: 
smoke dim ४११. 
smooth pichilike 2150४1५ 
hin shin. 
soul jit २८. 

strength ahat hékat-, 

ष sir er 
aweet more mod urs, 
tear (vb.) एला (५01 - 

to-day acho az. 
tooth din dand, 

wall ih kufh¥, a room 
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English Shina Kashmiri 
weep ro- riw= ` 
wife gren garifi, mistress of a house, 
window dari dari, 
wine mo mas 
with git weg 
woman chat trai, 
work kom koma, 
write lik- (५. 
yes awa auc, 


We therefore arrive at the following conclusions, Kishmiri is a mixed language, 
having as its basis a language of the Dard group of the Piéicha family allied to Shins, It 
has been powerfully influenced by Indian celture and literature, and the greater part of 
its vocabulary is now of Indian origin and is allied to that of the Sanskritic Indo-Aryan 
languages of northern India. As, however, its basis,—in other words, its phonetic system, 
its aecidence, its syntax, its prosody,—is Pisicha, it must be classed 85 such, and not as 
a Sanskritic form of speech. 





EARLIEST SEAT OF THE SENAS. 
BY 5. KUMAR, M.B.A.S., CALCUTTA. 

Mr. Vineont A. Smith, in the third edition of his Early History of India, writes :—" Th 
earlicat actually known seat of the Senas was at Kasipuri, the modern Kédiari, on the Suvarya 
rekha river, in the Mayurbhafija State, the most northerly of the Orissa Tributary States, 
ailjoining tl. Midnapur District.” Then in support of this statement, the following pas 
sago from the Report of the Archeological Survey of Mayurbhaftj of Mr. Nagendranatha 
Vasu has been quoted :— 

“We have read in the genealogical history of the Paschatys Vaidika of Bengal, written 
on palm leaves and about three hundred years old, that the royal Sena dynasty reigned in 
& place called Kasipuri and situated on the banks of the Suvarnarekhd. Two sons were 
born to Vijayasena, one of the rulers of this place, the elder being named Malla and the youn- 
ger Syimala. It was the latter that conquered Eastern Bengal and made the city of 
Vikrampura his capital, According to the Paschdtya Kulamajijari, Syimalavarmi’s sway 
in Vikrampura commenced in Saka 994, १.6. 1072 A.D, Thoro is no doubt that the ancient 
name of Kfdipuri has now degenerated into क्रित. “ cannot follow ovt gaye Mr. Smith 
“the problems of local history suggested by that passage, and the observations which 
follow in the work cited.” “At present" continues Mr. Smith, “I am concerned to note 
that Kisipuri or Kiasiari was the early seat of the Sena Kings. The date 1072 A, D. for 
Vijayasena’s son seems to be tooearly.” In the footnote, Mr. Smith comments -— " It is not 
easy to see how Kadipuri could become Kédiari. An alternative synonymous name Kadi- 
wiri may have existed. The name of the town seems to be derived from that of Kfidasena, 
the second of ‘ the four Senas’ of Taranith, who may be identified with either Hemantasena, 
or Vijayasens, but probably the latter, whose name is definitely associated with Kisipuri."”” 
the Suyarnarekha river, is said to have been found by Mr. Nagendranatha Vasu in the 
‘ genealogical history "of the Paschatya Vaidika class of Bengal. It isa manusoript in palm 
leaves and declared by Mr. Vasu to be ^" about three hundred years old.” | 

» ४. 420. 
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Mr. Vasu places so much reliance, The palm leaf manuscript, above referred to, gives the 

A king, called SyAmalavarma, “ brought down several sdgnika Brahmans from Karné- 
vati (sic) with a view to perform a yajfia called the Sdkunasatra."? Tho elder brother of this 
king was called Mallavarm&. Both these Varmans are said to be ths sons of one Vijayasena. 
And from another genealogical work, Mr. Vasu deolares that “the aforesaid Vijayasena 
conquered Gauga, and was the father of the highly famous Vallilasena.’"2 But this theory 
of the conquest of Gauda by Vijayasena was afterwards probably given up by Mr. Vasn; 
otherwise, he could not have maintained, in a recent article, that Syimalavarman was the 
first Sena King of Bengal, 
: + & copper plate Grant of Bhojavarman has been discovered at Belibo and 
in the J. A.-8.B.,n.s., X, 121 ff, andin the ह. 7. XII, 2. 378. This grant has 
oalogy of the Varmans, According to this 





















published in 
brought to light new facts and yielded a new 





Simalavarman 


Bhojavarman 
Thus, we find that Bhojavarman’s father was one Simalavarman, or more correctly Syi- 
malavarman. This record plainly states that Vajravarman, and so his descendants, belonged 
to the Yadava clan of the Lunar race. 

From this, Syimalavarman does not seem to be connected in any way with the Senas 
of Bengal. His father’s name was Jitavarman ; ho defeated Karna of the Kalachuri- 
Chedi dynasty and got one of his daughters in marriage 

After the discovery of this inscription, two alternatives were open to Mr, Vasu :— 

(1) that this Sydmalavarman was a different person from the one referred to in the 
genealogies of the Paschdtya Vaidikas. 
(2) that they wore one and the same person. 

Mr. Vasu chose the latter. In doing so, he found that in the face of this admission, 
it would, no longer, be possible to maintain the infallibility of his  three-hundred-years-old "’ 
palm leaf manuscript, on which he had so boldly based his account of the lineage of Sy4- 
malavarman some eight years ago. Ina Bengali journal of some note, Mr. Vasu has admitted 
the identity of the father of Bhojavarman and the Syimalavarman of the Kulapaiijikis, 
But he would still uphold his original theory of the descent of Syimalavarman from Vijaya- 
sena on the statement of the Kulaédstras. And in support of his views, he aays that he 
has found in one of the Kuwlapatjikds, which he has got in his possession, a copy of a grant 
of Sy4malavarman. Mr. Vasu, in quoting from this copy of the grant, admits that it is 
of the same type as that of Viévaripasena, But by actual examination of the reproduction 
of the grant we are led to think that the genuineness of the record is rather diffioult to main- 
tain. We believe it to have been interpolated by some clever Brahman with an ulterior motive 
of self-interest, The manuscript, thus mutilated, © into the hands of Mr. Vasu, who, we 
think, a little too credulously and without bestowing sufficient consideration on the matter, 
has jumped to a conclusion, which cannot stand the test of scientific oriticism. Mr, Vasu 
thinks it to be of the “same type as the Grant of Viévarfipasena,""® but we find it to be 


+ Moywhhaaj A. &.R. by NW. च Vasu. pp. 183i. 3 Ibid. 4 BAiraovarcha, LIA 30. a Vasu. pp. 153 ft, 3 Ibid. 4 Bhiratewaraha, 1. 18. उ J, 4.5 B. 
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anexactcopy ofthe latter with only a slight modification, not quits enough to shield its 
identity. Mr. Vasu's words are They are both castinthesame form,” Theexpression ` 
seems to us too mild to describe tie actual identity of the records. in the second grant the 
expression Varmavaiivea-bulakamala has been substituted for the Senavavisa-kulakamala of 
the first one, and the name, Syamalavarman appears in place of Visvarépasena ot tho 
original, Hence, this pince of evidence may be rejected as unrolic ble, as itis basedonadatua ` 
of doubtful validity. in this connection, ic might also be noted that only a copy of the 
wording of a grant can never lead ns to any definite conclusion with regard to rts 

since any epigraphic discussion, under the circumstanoo, is impossible, The epigraphic 
evidence of an inscription is almost a sure test of its genuineness. Inthe casein which any 
partioular record fails to stand this test, we are surely justified in rejecting it as spuriots, and ` 
hence, not at all suitable for serving as a basis of any constructive argument + > be 

Mr. Vasu admits that the manuscript, on which he based his original theory of SyAmala- 
varman'’s descent, was a copy only, end as such it abounds in mistakes, which seribes and 
copyists of Inclia, who are not always very accomplished scholars, are able to commit. 
The passage quoted from this manuscript by Mr, Vasu reads as {follows 

Trivikramu mahdrdja Senavavda-samudbhavah 

Asit paramadharmajitah Kasi purasamipatah 

Svar rarekhd-na:'i yatra svarrayantramayi aubha 
Svarganga-salilaid puta sallokajanakatarini 

Asou fatra mahipdla Malatyai naémaiah sfridd 
Aimajan janaydmésa namnd Vijayasenakash 

Asit sa eva raja oa tatra purydd mahamatih 
Patni tasya Vilola ca »drpa-candra-samadsyutih. 
Striyaitasyaa hi vutrau dvauw Malla-Syémalavarmakau 
Sa eva janayamasa keauni-rak-ahora (५८4४. 

Malla statraiva prathitah Syamal'otra samigatah 
Jetush satruga ran sarvan Gaudadesanivasinal 
Vijitya ripugdrdulat Vaagadedanivésinaw 

Rajaésit paramadharmajiio namnad Syamalavarmakah 

This passage is the key-note of Mr. Vasu's theory. It states that of the Senas, Vijaya- 
sona, son of Trivikrama, had two sons, Malla and Syfmala, Malla remained in his original 
home, on the banks of the Suvarnarekhi-uadi, while Syimala came to Gauda, and established 
a kingdom in Bengal. This passage by itself militates against the acoepted chronology and 
the recognised data for the history of Bengal. We might take this opportunity of 
ing Mr. Vasu of certain evidence, if it is evidence at all, adduced from his favourite work of 
Dénasagara, supposed to bq written by VallAlasena, where it is found stated -— 

Tadanu Vijayasenah jirddurdsit Varendre “ After (Hemantsasena) Vijayasena came to 
Northern Bengal.” 

So that, in the light of this passage, Syimalavarmah cannot be regarded as the first Sena 
King of Bengal as hinted by the Kwlapafijikds ; and the date Saka 094, 5.६, 1072 A. D 
for the establishment of the Sena Kingdom in Eastern Bengal, by the supposed son of Viia 
yasena, is not only “too early", but altogether against all chronological data. 

But now that the discovery of the BelAbo copper-plate Grant has brought to light the 
fact that the lineage of Syimalavarman, as deduced from the genealogical works, is no longer 
tenable, Mr. Vasu has come forward with another palm-leaf manuscript, which he yvouches 
to be sn original one and about “three hundred years old.” It is a Kulapaijikd by lavara 
Vaidika, deposited with a local Pandit at Tala, a place near Caloutta, This manuscript Mr, Vasu 
declares to be more reliable and free from such mistakes.as are found in the one he first cited. 
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The passage’ that Mr. Vasu quotes from the 141 offers the following 
chief paints for consideration | 
(1) 1. 1, the word स्तवका appears in place of Senavadsa of No. 1. 
(2) 1. 2, dede Kédisamipalah for Kééipurasamipatah of No. 1 
(3) 1. 3, SearsarekAapuri fcr Svarsurekhanadi of No. 
(4) 1. 5, the name Katasenalod for Vijayasenakan of No. 
(5) After 1. 5, the two quotations differ a good deal in the subject matter, ६, g, 
Vilola appears as the daughter of Kavasena in No 
(6) Mala and Syimala are montioned in both the passages as sons of 11018. 
(7) The name “ Syimalavarmi " has been spelt with a donsal sibilant in No. 2. 
Well, in the qrvotation from the Manuscript No. 2, we find it stated that Trivikrama 
af the Sara dynasty had a son named Kanasena (sic for Karnasena) by his queen Milati 
The cecount deduced from tho Manuscript No. 1, is widely different from that derived 
from the Manuscript Nv. 2,—they are almost irreconcilable. No. 1 saya that Trivikrama 
was of tho Sena family, whereas according to No. 2, he was one of Sirus of Bengal. Tho 
first manuscript indicates that s place near Aésipura was the seat of the Sena family, while 
No, 2 shows that it wasthe originalhome of tho Siiras, The genealogies given by the two 
manuscripts are also different, thus :— 
No. 1. 











Trivikrama (नान 
Vijayasena= Viola 


अ & 1 


No. 2. iz | 
Trivikrama reel = MAlati 


Viol (५) 


Farman 
[vic for Syimalavarman] 





T Mr, Vasu understands this to mean “dynasty of heroes,” but I cannot agree with him. See Bha- 
ralowarea, 7, 31. 


i म 
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From the Belibo grant, we have come to know that Syimalavarman’s mother was 
Viraéri, a daughter of Kargadeva and a grand-daughter of Giigeya of the Kalachuri-Ched: 
dynasty. It is rathor suspicious to find the name of Karnasena, or Kagasena, in the Manus-— 
cript No. 2, as a substitute for Vijayasona of No. 1. We cannot also lose sight of the fact 
that the Manuscript No. 2 was discovered some timo after tho Belibo Grant was brought 
to the notice of the public: We might, perhaps, be justified in doubting the genuineness 
of the manuscript. Ono might reasonably declare that probably No. 2 isa spurious document 
and should not havo been treated with such reliance as Mr. Vasu has -anted jt, oe 

In the Vaidika-Kulamafijari of Ramadova Vidyabhdshana, Syimalavarman has been 
desoribed a4 one of the sons of Vijayasena of the Siira dynasty. This statement also mili- 
tates against the acceptance of the Kulapafjita by Iévara Vaidika as a genuine and reliable 
work. Mr. Vasn himself fools a good doal of difficulty in accepting in toto the statements 
of these Kulawistras.§ | न) = 

Mr. Viisn, following rather too closely the genealogical works, has concluded that Sy4- 
malayarman was the first of his dynasty to reign in Gauda and so in Bengal, but the Belabo 
Grant proves, as strongly as any fact in history, that Jitavarman can alone be styled as 
suoh. . 

Mr. Vasu in his Mayurbhaiiy Archaeological Survey Report has stated that from the 
genealogical history of the Pascdtya Vaidikas we learn that the “ royal Sena dynasty reigned 
in a place called Kasipuri,” situated “on the banks of the Suvarnarckhi,” although ““ Kiisi- 
purasamipatah" would mean only “near Kééipura.” But later, and especially in his article 
on the subject in BAdralavarsha,® he seams to havo abandoned this theory, in favour of another 
which does not seem to be in any way sounder, He has said that Simhapura of the Beliibo 
Grant nist he a place “ near Kasi” and is identical with the “ Svarsarckhapuri = named 
hy Ievara Vailikn, The key-stone of this theory is ‘the identity of Syamalavarman 
with the younger son Vijayasena and that Syimalavarman was the first Sena King of Bengal, 
or Gauda. But whon we find so many things against its validity, we cannot admit the 
conclusion to be sound and acceptable. Mr, Vasu has also agreed that Sighapura is 
Sam - 0-10-1९, of Hicun-thaang. Well, then Simhapura cannot be on the Ganges, nor is it “near 
Kisi,” Howover, it cannot be denied that the Virmans of the Belibo Grant do not seem 
to havo any relation with the Senas of Bengal, and that Syimalavarman was not the younger 
brother of Vallalasona aml the second son of Vijayasena ag Mr. Vasu concludes, and also 
that Homantasena hes never been known to havo another name, viz., Trivikrama of the 
Paiijikis, An! also it shoukl be noted that there is no ground for belioving that Syamala- 
Farman was only a kingling wuler the Senas 

if our above conclusions be right, then it follows that the Senas had nothing to do with 
Simhapura, which is neither very close to Kasi, nor identical with it, as Mr, Vasu maintains 
As to the roal soat of the Senas before they hold their sway in Bengal, we are still in the dark. 
it is difficult to trace the original home of a soldier of fortune, as Vijayasena, probably was. 
Vallala points to a foreign origin, probably South Indian, and in the present state of our 
knowledge any further step forward would be unsure—perhaps, dangerous. 

५ Bhdratearsha, I, 1, 32. 9 Op. cit,  Bivenoke, lp क eet 
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THE NYASAKAKA AND THE JAINA SAKATAYANA. 
BY K. ए. PATHAK, CHITRASHALA, POONA. 

We shall not part with Sakatiyana until he has been made to yield all the literary 
information which his work contains. It hag been already proved that he frequently refers 
to the authors of the Kdnkd and that he derives his material even for his sifras from that 
work. On this latter point only one more instance need be cited here. On the following 
two siifras of Panini 





भक्रीऽनन्ने 111, 2, 88. 
meq च 111, 2, 69 
the remarks of the द्द are thus wound up— 
कृन्तविकूत्तपक्रमां्नन्ः क्रयाव Teas | 
भाषमासमक्षः कञ्वादिति ॥ 
Secretar Amogh IV, 3, 178. 
Chintimani +, 
Hemachandra V, 1, 151 
But the most interesting fact which I wish to bring to the notice of Sanskrit scholara 
is that this Jaina grammarian is largely indebted for the material of his siifras and his 
Amoghavrilti to the celebrated Ny&sskira Jinendrabuddhi, the Buddhist Commentator of 
the Aé@iild. The great reputation which the Nyisakira enjoys rests on the fact that he 
is not content to explain the text of the Kankd, but offera independent interpretations of 
the original siiiras, He tells ua why Pausini uses so many synonyms in the following siira 
rete भेेनोपादानं varataergerd i इह ना भूत्‌ । भागस्य राजेति ॥ 
Nydea on Kavikd 1, 3, 39 | 
Deccan College Ms. 33 of 1881-82 p. 52 (४) 











SikatAiyana copies this remark thus :— 
स्वावीन्वराचिपतीति पया योपादमनात्‌ vararatara न भवतिं | अानस्व राजा arrest पतिः | 
Amogh. I, 3, 179. 
Cf, Hemachandra, Brikadvritéi IT, 2, 98. 
After explaining the text of the Kd#kd on the तकण चस्य च 4194 भावनचकणम्‌ (Pagini I, 
3, 37) the Nyasakfra proposes the following instance of his own, and asks why the locative 
is used in it though there are not two actions here -— 
भय कथं afeareaerag गतः ।। Wee Fees see न शह नावः श्रुयते || Ta न 
शरूयते लयापि गम्यते || कलिकानानरेषु जातेष्विस्वरोष: || Nyda on 4194 I, 3, 37. 
7. C, Ms, 33 of 1881-82, p. 52 (6). 
शादेषु aerrrtg मतः । पर्े( के )ष्वागतः [ ॥ ] कलायन््ने| घु जाते |न्विति भ्यते । 
म्ययानमपि विभन्छननिनिच्त भवस्येव | यया वकते साखा चाने Pera: । 4/०). 1, 3, 150 


1 कयाय भालवकप्रसिद्धोधमधान्यवित्रषः 9 (Laghu Nyisa 11, 2, 106) 
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Yakshavarman in his Chinidmam reeds जतेष्विति qeqq. Hemechandra also reads अक 
mafend गस्यते = Brihadvritti 11, 2, 106. 
The authors of the Kdnéd, in explaining the vartika eye on Pasini sper 
I, 3, 28, remark :— 
भायच्छते पानिं | saree शिरः ॥ स्वाङ्ग चेह न पारिभाषिकं > गृह्यते | किः चाहं erage: erg तेन शनः 
The Nydsakira says :— 
शनिस्ययंः 1). ¢. Ms. 34 of 1881-82, क. 68 (४). 
Sikatiyana saya that he accepts this view and t «the ness the two separate words ay 
in his sitra in order to avoid the ambiguous compound स्वाय thus -— 
aor: स्वगे वा( खा ie: 
AEE everett मवति । कर्मण्यसति । स्वे भस्मी वामे कनः कमणि} ssc. 
emer इति aera पपा }रिभाषिकशप्रलिषलिः स्यादिच्यसमाश्नः | Amogh, I, 4, 59. 
Hemachandra follows 349 {078 thus :-— 
ST यमहनः Se च | 
Brihadoritti III, 8, 86. 











Let us turn to the two following séfras of Panini -— 

पोययुवविस्तो ककतिपयगृिधे भे ु्साचेहदरष्कयणौ पवक ीवियाध्याप Rut जत II, 1, 65, 

प्रशंसावचनैश्च 11. 1, 66. 

the latter sitra the Kahka saya :-— 

कूदिशब्वाः TANT गृष्यन्ते मतद्धिकादय 

The Nyasakira explains :— 

Berar हि पशं साशब्डाः || केचिज्जाविशय्वाः परपद्य Err: Tarra | सिष्ठो 
दैवदत्तः ॥ केचिह्नङग्काः गुणसं बंषेन परधांसावचना न्ते a रमणीयो भामः | सीनन( नः) पाक इति । 
केचिदूडिदम्दा मतदधिकादयः ॥ तेषां पं सेद पायः | तदिह वलतपहनात्‌ परशंसायानेय ये वर्त॑ते ते गृष्य॑ते 
Shower: ।। गोपकाडनिति ॥ शनन [] परशस्तो attend: ॥ योगविभागो भसंदैशायं ॥ यदि पूरवंयोय 
एव पर्सावचना eer ॥ तका संदेहः स्यात्‌ ॥ किं dere Adres परस्वेकमपि संबध्यते । अथ 
eC ) खयेदेति ॥ पोदादिभिश्च संबभ्वता (नया) तत्पया बैरपि समासः स्वान्‌ | 

| D. C. Ms. 33 of 1881-82 p, 24 (2), 

In this passage the NyAsakira saya that Panini doos Hot combine the two ¢ifras into 
one because the term चने would have caused ambiguity Bakatiyana &ccepts this view 
and, dispensing wita the term बच्चन, comms anew phrase Tears, which is not open to the 
sbove objection, and writes his one silira in lieu of Panini’s two thus :— 


explains the new phrase thus :— 


"४०.०००. । कढमहनादिह न नयति । गौः रमणीया । गोः शोभना । _Amogh, 1, 1, 73. 





 iiiiimins a LL Eee 
9 Mahabhdehya IV; १. ह+. 9 Aimogh. I; 3, 27. 
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Hemachandra borrows the amended sitra as well as the explanation of Sikatiyana in his 
Brihadvritts (IIL, 1, 111), while his commentator the Laghu-Nyisakérs remarks :— 
स्वादिगणपुषादाय परंखायां वत्तमानस्वादाभ्यां जातिने समस्यत इति 
It is interesting to note that Haradatta, who copies the three kinds of gyfer men- 
tioned by the NyAsakira proposes the following emendation :— 
पशंसाव चनपोदाडुवतीस्वेक योगे करतन्ये योगविनागश्चिस्य प्रयो जन 
Padamaiijari, vol. I, p. 554. 
The next sitra of Pasini, which 1 wish to notice here is :— 
युवा खलाविषतितवलिन जरतीति: 11, 1, 66 
Patsiijali says that सवतिः जगती can be formed into the compound gamit, gar being 
changed into qw@ socording to the maxim परातिपदिकमहने लिङ्गः विशचिटस्यापि पहनं मवति. But 


the Késiké mentions another compound चचा जगन युवजरन्‌ which is not authorized by the 
above maxim, which applies only to the first member of the compound. The Nyfsakara 


who is conscious of this difficulty, accounts for the second compound thus :— 
नन्वेवमयि wee Gare उच्यमानो डरता gars युवजरन्निति || नेष दोषः । Teal स्यं at 
capa( जरद्धि रिति पठचते || उभयथा oredr शिष्याः प्रतिपादितः rere सिद्धचातिं 
7. 0. Ms. Ne. 33 of 1881-82, p. 26 (a). 
Sakatayana simplifies the matter by admitting जरत्‌ into his stra, 
वलति जरत्पलिततवलिने दंवा.  Amogh. 11, 1, 76. 
but does not give illustrations, The sitrd is fully explained by Yakshavarman in his 
Chintémati, which is followed by Hemachandra. (Brihadvritti ITI, 1, 113) 
Om the other hand, Kaiyata is obliged to accept the explanation given by the 
Nyfisakira :— 
पुंलिङ्गस्य च्नीलिङ्धोन सानानाधिकररण्यं नोपपद्यत दत्वर्थापत्या परिनाषा ज्ञाप्यते । तैन युवति जर 
तीति सरीलिद्ध-योः sara: || नन्डेवयोरपि विरुडवयोवाचिच्वाज्नास्वि सामावाधिकरण्यम्‌, || नैष जोषः | 
seal सवतिधर्नोपलम्भात््‌ । gash अरतीधर्मसद्धावात्‌ agate | खवतिशब्पस्येव पूर्वनिपा- 
arora नियमो हि गुणशब्वस्वार्स्यात्‌ || 
safe: इस्यपि पाठं Prem भाचार्येण बोधिता इति pracy स्वपि नवतिं 
Mahadbhashya, Nirgayasigara ed. Vol. IT, p. 405 








- Haradatta says :— 
अस्यां हि परिनाषायां geal वशब्दस्य set वुवतिशब्दस्यापि प्रहणादुपपद्यते वतिजरती- 
eral: सामानाधिकरण्यनसस्यां जञ नोपपद्यत इस्यर्थापस्या परिनाषा ज्ञायते |e. "~ । TTT TA | 
जरद्धारेन्यपि पाठः केनचिदाचायेन बोधित इति पंलिङ्खनापि समाखो भवतीति नाकः । युवति जंरताति । 
कथं fee वयो ]वाचिनोः चानानाधिकरण्यम्‌, अन्योन्यधर्मोपलस्नानदरुपस्वारोषाद् विष्वाति, यद्यव 
विनि्लिङ्खःयोरष्येवमेव सानानाधिकरण्यसंमवास्कथं afta area इति चिन्त्यं, इवशब्दस्य 
Padamafijari, Benares Ed., Voi. 1, pp. 383-84 


In this passage Haradatta says that he is not prepared to accept Kaiyate’s explanation 
26 regards youth and old age by sity, because it would equally apply in the case of 
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different genders and would thus render unnecessary the 9ftarer insisted upon by Pataajali. 
Nigoji Bhatta defends Kaiyata thus :— 

तदु पारोपावितिं । नन्वेवं युर्स्वस्वाप्यारोपोस्त Ae ares असंगते च afte चेन्न । उभयारोपे 
गौरवात्‌ Ugh नाष्यप्रामाण्येन क्ृषपारिमाषान्तापनस्यैवौचिस्याेन्यलम्‌ | wets! = 
Mahabhashya, Nirpayasigara Ed., Vol. II, pp. 405-406. 

From these passages it is evident that Haradstta is posterior to Kaiyata and that both 
are indebted to the Nyasakara. 

In his remarks on the Katikd (PAnini I, 3, 47) the Nyisakara* save that जाक and 
other words in the aidfra convey the different meanings of the root qq itself. Sikatiyans, 
who borrows the word qfff as the equivalent of ra from the वत says :-- 

दीभ्यादयः सदे [ वदति jardtcat greats = Amogh. 1, 4, 51. 
By एके the भत is obviously referred to here. 
Siketiyana owes his explanations of many words entirely to the NyAsakira. 


(a) वैचकनन्धा अनुहरन्ते ange गावौनुहरन्त इति वितृवन्मातृवङयनमेषां स्वनाव ren: 
Nydsa on Kaiika I, 3, 21. 


D. 0, Ms. No. 34 of 1881-82, p. 68 /4). 








पितवन्मातृवशच wate ear eters: Amogh, I, 4, 13. 
(6) उद्यच्छति चिकिस्तां वैद्यः Kdsika 1, 3, 75. 
PaaS” उन atten: ता वन्य on 15570 I, 3, 75, 
0. ¢. Ms. No. 34 of 1881-82, p. 74 (9). 
थिकित्तिवि भये उश्यनं करोतीस्यर्थः Amogh, I, 4, 67. 


(०) भाक्रामति भागवकः कुतपमिति भवष्टनयतीत्यर्थः 145८ on 276 1, 3, 40 
1. 0. Ms. No. 34 of 1881-82, p. 69 (6). 


STR मानवकः RAT । भवष्टज्नातीव्य्ंः § Amogh. & Chintimani, I, 4, 26. 
(४) विक्रानस्वानजिनसन्धिः Kadiki 1, 3, 41. 
द्िधागवति स्ुरीनवतीं स्यथः Nydea on 1 6 I, 3, 41. 


D. C. Ms. 34 of 1881-82, p, 69 (6), 
विक्रानस्यजिनसन्िः eezdterd: Amogh I, 4, 24. 


his Buddhist predecessor by assuming to himself ` ध) OXactly similar title + 


स्याध्यायस्य Fare: We Bara: i 1). 01. Ms. No, 34 Sa Ne p. 76a, 
+ ०.0. Ma, No, 34 of 1881-82, - 70a | 
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इति न्यू च ) तकेषपिदेवियाचायंशाकटायनकृतौ were? लौ प्रयनस्याभ्यायस्य तीय 

कोषः || Ms. of the Jaina Matha, Kolhapur 

Before disoussing the chronological relations between the Nydsakara and Saka-iyaua 
it will be convenient to examine two more itras of the latter. Pataiijali quotes two verses 
containing past participles of certain verbs conveying the sense of the present tense under 
एद II, 2, 188. These vorses are also found in the Kdvkd with the following remark : 

नथा ee । एवित, । आदितः । जिनः । tee । were? वतमाने cee: 
Kdiikd ITI, 2, 188. 

All these words and some others are included in the verses that occur in’ the 

Ainoghavritti under the following milra 








्परस्ययो नवति । ००५१ eT rears 
शीलितो पितः कांत भाकूट ( हौ ze eer | 
संयतः सं( ए )चितश्लुरो रट ( हो ) fer भासि ( दि ) त, ॥ 
लित, fares थित हस्या दाः सति लक्षिताः || 
nt भविष्यती स्या, स गम्याविष eras | 
केचिद इ) [अ] भतकालता चच क[ क्त) weit नारं (र) ने नं) ति] 
Amogh, & Chinfamani IV, 3, 278. 
By &frq Chandra is referred to, who has no corresponding aitra, In the last line we are 
told that कड is to he looked for in the ;anfeqe which occurs in the following sdtra ~ 


गभ्यादिर्वस्त्यति LV, 3, 280, 
eae: शखवगण : Cae weary: वस्स्यति धास्वथं साधुविदितष्यः | गनी । भागाती +^, ०,१०.०, 
कष्टं | 9 arreagercauresscresereacdhrad विरोषप्रतिपक्तिर्भवति । श्व शवौ गमी 





ब्ाननिति च बाकयार्थं, । Amogh, & Chintdmani, 1V, 3, 280 
It is thus evident that the verses, tho अवाचक and the Amogharriffi containing the 


गणपाड were all composed by Sikathyana himself, 
Chandra has the following independent कपी: 
समानस्य qaritg V, 2, 103. 

We learn from the Adsikd that this ia got by योगविभाग or separating the word 
सनानस्व from Pinini'sedira V1, 3, 84, which deals exclusively with Vedic forms, in order‘to 
account for words like ave. In his नच (४, 2, 104) Chandra borrows his material from 
Panini (VI, 3, 85). These facts were before Sikatiyana, who improves upon Chandra's 
method by composing one sifra, while he relegates to his Amoghavritti all the words 
noticed: by Chandra and the authors of the Xatiké, In order to enable the reader-to appre- 
ciate the importance of this subject 1 shall cite below the sifras of Panini and Chandra: 








Chandra. 
PEEL रकष (a) area वक्षा 
VI, 3, 84 | 1 V, 2, 108 
कयोतिजैनपद्राजनिनाभिनानमगो } { ) क नवणंक्यो वयनर्म- 
VI, 3, 85 ४, 2, 104. 


be continwed. } 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


A CORRECTION IN THE INDIAN 
(Extract from the Journal of the Royal Asiatic 
Socialy, April 1016 p. 536.) 

IT wave to thank Dewan Bahadur L. 72, Swami- 
kannu Pillai for having, in his Jndian Chronology 


Sankara Balkriahna Dikabit and myself were the 
authors, I find, on examination, that his criticiam 
is perfectly just, It is unnecessary for me to ex- 
plain how these regrettable mistakes arose, but it 


the guidance of those who are in the habit of 
using our tables for the verification of dates of 

The mistakes concern the intercalation sand 
suppression of lunar months in the years Saka 430 
and 874 current, or a.p, 507-5 and 751-2. ‘The 
following corrections should be made in Table I of 
the Indian Calendar :— 

(ए) In the entry for the year ५.2, 507-8 (p, xiv) 
in columns 8-12, instead of the present entry 


“12 Phalguna; 9983; 20-240; 62; 0160"; and | 


(ii) in the entry for the year a.p. 761-2 (p. xxx), 


"न 751-2 | 
(pp. 99-191), pointed out two errors of lation | 


in the Indian Calendar (1896), of which the late | 





where those columns are left blank, the following 
should be substituted »— 


0 = | 10. | 11 


[1 ` "द ` हः 

|| 8 दधत pea 
9 Mdrgai.( Kai, | | 
The result is tho same whether calculation is 
made by the Bret drya Siddhdnta or by the Sirya 
Siddadnta 
In oase these corrections sbould lead to any 
doubt as to the acouracy of our other caleulations 
it will be well to note that the above are the only 
mistakes that have aa yot been brought to my 








is of impertance that they should be notified for | notice in all the tables of the Indian Calendar 


since its publication eighteen years ago. Moro- 
over, as Mr. Swamikannu Pillsi hes, freshly and 
by a different system, gone over the whole ground 
covered by our tables and finda no other correction 
necemary, that in iteelf is eufficient proof of their 
reliability. His criticigm in these two cases is o 
Nevertheless Aumanum est errare, and‘) shall be 
greatly obliged if any reader of the Antiquary will 


= he detecta any other mistake, I have 


dixeovered cue for myself, which I take this 
opportunity of notifying. In Table I of the Indian 
Calender, in the entry for the year ap. 1406-7, 
col. 13, the entry in brackets “ (86) " should be 
R. SzweEt. 


BOOK NOTICE. 


A cousecrion or Matay Proverss, by J. L. 
Hoemraners. Reprinted from Journal, No. 67, 
Straite Branch, R. A. 5., December 1914. 


Tms short collection of proverbs from Johor 


and Naning is notable and worthy of general study 


for the manner in which it ia put together. There 
ia the proverb, its rendering into English, its 
application and a brief account of the circumstan- 


cesin which it is used, involving o useful insight — 





| into the ways and thoughts of the people. It is 


thus useful not only to the anthropologist, but alao 
to the magistrate and the administrator. It need 
hardly be pointed out that this is the really 
practical way, in which to present = collection of 
late the author on his effort. 
R. C. वदा, 
1849 April 1915. 
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Barkheda Bazar, vil, and Prince Chain 184 no; 
Barkhers. . aa => 185 
Barnes, Frances, and J. Smith's murderer acl, 2 
Barth, A., and the Upanishads -- 130 and च. 





Barus, Paris, Dutch factory, Sumatra 
barrennesa, cures for, Sup, 35, 47, f.; ए. G. 99, 
Battis Shirdle Satdra, fair at 
Bay, the; E. I. Co's station 
Bdyds, emallpox deities .. = 
Beames, M, hia (कवर एह Grammar 
Belibo, copper-plate grant found at .. 271, f; 274 
Belgimi, temples at : | 
belt, wrought, ordered by J. 
Bélir, the Ktiava temple at | 
Benares, (ददा, in the Jdtabes 43, 44, 43; and 
Brabm4 230; Shrdddhas at 
Bengal, a espa in 12 and =. ; ह. L Co's. fac- 
tories, ete. 14—16; and the Lakehmanasena 
era 215, f.; Turkish raid into 218; E., 
Beresii. in’ Dhir State, and Prince hain 


Bhagets, removers of evil spirita 
Bhagavata Purdya, in sculpture . . 
Bhajéiraran Kittai, fort. . 


Bhaltimérga, path. . ; aia 
Bhandarkar, R. G, and Prakrit 102; and pho- 


Bhangis, scavengers, ani cholera ह, (३, 74,1, 


Bharathpur, Bhurtpora 
Bhisa, and secular tradition 41; and the Saisu 
Bhavani, fort and river 85 and n., 66, 69 
Bhivinis, public women ... ७ 
Bhiivnagar House-Front, Delhi Exhibition .. 
Bhensigur, buffalo demon 
Bhima-aavaraj, book read to the dying Sup. 26 
Bhojavarman, copperplate grant of .. 
Bhopal, and Prince Chain 18] ; and the Bour- 


Bikramajit, Vikramaditya era es 7 
| Bimbisira, k.,42 alias Srenkka 4346 45-- 51 
Bindusira, कनक, k., father of Aioka = 


Birbhiim dist., Bengal, had sulphur springs ..12 


145--147, 149. £. 


birds, ete., revered + siz .. Sup. 83, £ 
birth of Akbar, date of ,, 7" ~ = 233—204 
black art, chelak ,, .. Sup. 55, f, or jade 93 


Blue Mosque at Tabriz, illustration of 


144, 152 


blood offerings and ghosta .. -- Sep, 107 


| body, and the soul . Sup, 104, £,, 107, 1. 


bottles, for evil spirits .. .. ॐ व \ 
| Bourbons, of Bhopal, and Prince Chain 183 ०. 


188 च. 


Brahma इ. 23 n., the fourteen lobas of 
Brahman, records of the Saisunagas 44°; invo- 


| Brahmanas, the Aitareya and the Satapatha 177 


179 च 
| Brihmana, Naik De’ardis 113, 1; their litera- 


ture 177m; 207; and the Krehmir Valley 
257 ; and Syimala 271 and Shiva Sup, 26 ; 
worshipped etc. 30; and disease 31 

35; 49, 87 ; and ancestor worship 40, 41; 
and Musalman sainta, etc. 45,46: and fune- 
Fala, otc., 68; 69,70; (Karhdda Brihmans 
and poison 50—_82 ;) and silence, ete., 88 ; 
91, 92; and disease 7. G, 74,76; 77+ and 
exorciam, ete., 82, 83 ; 99, 00; 101: murder 
Brevarius, pilgrim and the @bsida a + 
Brihadkath’ and secular tradition न्वै कः 


British, and cholera outbreak .. a ®. ©; v4 
Bucklesore, Bakreswar . . - am l?n 
Buddha Vestiges in Kafchipura «» L27—)29 


Buddha, contemporaries of 43 and n.; Nirviina, 
death, ote, 45,47, 48; date of 50—5?: and 


Buddhiam, Mahdyiina, rise of wae ne र ०७ 


| Buddhist traditions and Indian history 41 
| 44, 46, and n; 47;°50 and n., 51: 177 त, 


Bhujangs Swimi .. 
bhunga, black bee ५ 
Bhutdlis, women who influence spirit Sup. 95 
Bhutanith incarnation of Shiva 
Hhdtea, caste of beggars Sup. 
bhute, evil spirit, ete. Sup. 5I—33, 56,75; F. ध. 


Bhutin, dedicated girl i 
Bhurtpore, Bharathpur, treasure in 
Bhuiya, dedicated boy तक 


0 ध, oxorcista =, , F. ©. §1—4, ‘8688. 90 


buffalo, sacred 4 [ ad aa Sup. ४३ 


49 1१. 


Bugden, Ed, and J, Smith .. 13, 16, 25-29 


| Bihler, Prof.,and paper., 2. ,, ,, 111 


= 


= क om क ऋ ज 





Burma Chronicles and Nirvana era ¢ Bt 


rs 4 an -» 154 

=" "Cae ne Sap, 88 
. es == 8up. 67 

ai ०५ Sup. 68, 87 

« छ, 0.87, 88, 92 


Burmese, Buddhist legend 46 n; era.. 

Busiria, tn, aod Osiria ae, = 231 

Byzantine architecture == 14# and m., 151 
and nm. 152 





Cairo, mosques in, ilustrated .. == 144, 160 
calamities and dread +, 8. 49, 0; 52 


Calendar, Indian, a correction in ==, oe 280 
Calo Jobnnes, Comneniemp. =+ «+ a» 152 
Cinakys, Kautilya, author of tho Arthaidatra 83 
Cansrese, and Visvandiha न => 61, £; 73 
Canouge, battle .. a ib o* =» 238 
case, in Old W. Rajasthani =-= =-= 3—7,10 


Cassambazer, Kaslmbdzir and J. Smith, ete., 


cataract »# क ५७ as == 2. 0. 78 
Caterino Zend, Venetian ambassador .. «+ 163 
Cathedral, of Florente = = as as 142; £ 


cattle, protection of ete., Sup, 27, fj; 33; 46 : 
70,79; 37; F. G. 80, 1. 83; 95 
ceremoniea, funeral Sup. 66, {; eucred thread 
71,90; 82; of chstakins 85; ploughing, ete., 
87, L; puberty, otc. M—02; utir F. G, 61, 
f.; Nilotsava $3 and n; funeral 89, 92 ; preg- 
nancy, etc. वि a. र 9.9 98, £ 
Ceylon 172—174; of Nam 194 7; Chronicles 
and Nirvina =... 9 व = os 217 
chdk padane, pustules => क Bup. 62 
Chaldacs, and the dome 133, £, 156; sacred 
books of .. os aa . 229 
Chalukyan or Hoysala style of architecture 89. 
Chalukyaes, w. = a >» 213 
Begam, Chiminy, dr. of Shih-Jahin. 
- 113 
Chamdra, aa guardians of treasure. =» ॐ 


Chambeli, Simspalli,fors „= =, 669. 

Chénakya, wsurper 4 a 41,47, 51 उ. | 

Chanda, Mr, Ramaprasid, and The Age of रल 
Hartha .. ‘ a. L631 


Chanda Pradyots and Chanda Pajjota . ती 


Chandika and cholera [1 = > क क F. २. 75 
Chandrabhiga, Greek form... =-= = 238 
Chandragiri, cap. of Vijayanageran == = „` 225 


Chandragupta #1, 43, [, #7-50, reputed sor- 
vile origin Sl and n; Greek form .. 298 
temporary of Vitéyiyama .. == 9 «« 

Chandradtkhara, Pindya k. 37 and n; and 
Aryaniths र, a न ds 

Chardin, on architecture 144 and n., 152— 

। 154, 158 


== 819 .. 


| Costes, Mr. and J. Smith = cai 





charm, rh = == = > 
(1577१82 temple at Hullikere, deactibodL.. 9॥ 


Sup. #4, 600 


Chera, Kongu + ds oot hae 194 १. 
Cheramin, Peramijk. .. जक ०५ >» 164 
chetak, black art .. =-= =. अणा 85; 89, 02 
chetuk, servant spirit as ०७ ०» Gap. Te 
chhkip, senl,chop == =, न ॐ 26, 28 
Chidambaram,and Brahmi si... of -+ 230 
Child, Mr. J.,andJ.8mith .. == = 2 
childhed + .. F. G. 00n,, 107 
ehikibirth and spirits, otc. S5—58, 67, 70; 
F, G, 72 


ए. G. 77, 86, © 95; spirits of 90; carly 

death of .. a . + 191 
Chinese, Buddhist tradition-and Pradyota 43 

and paper 111, legend of the Five Pindyas.. 176 
Chinis Khan a ae न~~ च्व) 
Chinna Dorai, second in power, Naik official... 118 
Chinna Kadir Niik of Kanni Vidi, Polygar 


| hero a * 37 
,Chipies, Chas., History of Art in Ancient Egypt. 
133 and n., 1398. 
c ४; oo ॥ 
TL; 114. 118 
(ती) 5 and Viivaniths 59; and Pandyas, war, 
eto. 64; 173--175, 710; king statue of 94; 
194 ऋ. ; and the छ, Chilukyas 213, Eight 


eholers, cure, ete. .. Sup. 88 ; ए. G. 74, £, 79 
Choraws, SAiwar, ritual + .. हण). 87 


Choeroes, hall of, at Ctesiphon eo ` 
Christianity and Akbar as A oe noe 
Chronology of the Pindya Monarchy . . 1é5— 


176; 180—202 ; 245—256 
Chronology, 8. Indian, hints to workers in .. 255 
Chronology of the Upanishads, some Remarks 

om .-. : “se .. 10-198  17--180 
Chichuk (Tehouchouck) Bik’, mansoleum .. 145 


Chudd,fomalo ghosts = .. =. G 107 
Church of the Holy Sepulchre .. == 142, 156 
churnis, dyed cloths a3 is ==, ॐ and 9. 


Circumeiaion of Akbar .. 242, 243 and nr. 
Clarks, Mr. 3., and dome construction in 

Egypt + sail is Lila २ ` 
Classification, Linguistic, of Eashmiri.. 257—270 
Clavell, W., and J. Smith, «+ oo MM, 10, 

26,--25 
Coinage, Indian and Oriental, some recent ८ 
researches into .. == = = 30, | 


॥ । 


॥ | 


+ 89, 95 and n., 
68; 
च्या, 8, limitof Malabar , = =* „+ [ह 
conception of Muhammnaa, date of 942 sud च. 
243; security in Sup., 01; .. ए. 0, 07--101, 107 
confinement = + ar क 
Conjunctions, 19 Old W. Rajisthin! 
conquerors of Tndin Pe, dl 237, ¢ 
Constuntinople and Veninn .. ,, = 181 
Copper-plate grant, mentions Kollipaka 213; 
of Bivaskhha 215; the Madhainagar 217 ; 
of Vijayanagara 223, 224; of Tirumale 225; 


,, इत; 727,48 
56—55 





ef Bhojavarman .. ‘ees ee | 
corpacs, re-incarnation of etc. .. FF, G. 108, f. 
Correction, A, inthe Indian Calendar... .. 280 
Coste, P., on donms वा ०9 135, 146, 166 
Courtallum, Kurrilam .. =. 2 +> 200 
Cow-boy who became aking .. क 220, f 


Creeds and Religions, of Vijayanagara ., 219, 222 


cremation grounds, and chefakina =» ष्फ, 95 
च, and spiriia .. . «+ Sap, 70, 87—89 
एव, charm .. + oe ** Sup. 85, f. 
Ctesiphon, hall of-.. 7 1१ == 150 
Cunningham, Gen, aod the Lakphmanasen 
ern . a a vk ys a» 215, 818 
Cupid,and the Holi .. . « Sup. 90 
cupolas, in Nineveh 123, and Pompeii -. 134 
cures, for snnke-bites, etc. >> Bup. 76, i, 
Ol: and deities ए. 09. 73—76, 81, 85—87; 
95--99 


Dacca, Decca, and J, Smith 12—i4, 26, f£: in- 


soription found at an Ta . S17 
dak, = ‘ ea ° 8, G. 89, f. 
Daksha, Prajipati, and fever == =» FG. 78 
dakvhina, money gifts .. 9+ -» Sup. 41, £ | 
Dakshinanijrti, इ, of Madura ..  .. . 207 
Dolop rites. == =="; OL Sop, ओ 


Dolavai, Naik general, =, .. 113 andn, 114 
Damascus and the dome = . 147, 149—151, 159 
Danai-Niiken-K ottai, fort a] a 65 


Dinasa gard, work attributed to Valldlasena .. 216 | 


dancing, inexorciam  .., Sup, 4—36 ; 

£. G. 81, 83 
डपु, and the Dasatumiracharita 67, f. 
04४41, Sultan, Don Sha =. 4 
ddnkléncogddnars, drum beaters. . =+ F.G: 84 
Dara Shikoh, son of Shihjahin ve =» 412 
Darius 1. andIndia न. == oe oar 


Daréaka (Naga) and Harsheka 45, 46 and n., 47, 49 
Dorsha Shriddha, rite .. =, .. Sup, 40 


a F. G, 09 and त. | 





Deaickumdracharita, ita author .. iss: न 1 व अ ap4e= ghee ts 


67, 68 
Dacara feast = Hap, 72 
Ditar Pir =, ~+ Sup 4, F.C, 95 and n., 98 
Date of Akbar's Birth and death „> 333--344 
Dace of Satikarichirya [LL ae च ७ oe [84 


Date, of the Yogu-Bhishya of Vyasa .. a ॐ 


dates, of Indian inscriptions ., 165, 167, 169 
न्नी, ह, =, + + => ` Sap, 38 
Dattdtrays temple, animal ऋतक in., Sup. १9 


lucky and unlucky am of Sup. 65 
dead, the malevolent, worship of F.G. 192—105 
death, of Akbar 343; violent, eto, 53, £, 57; 

F. G. 94; 101 


[ Deccan, the, Drivids 87; and the Sélivdhana 


era 215; and Hindu burial ete. Sup. G7; 75, 
fand hill worship .. .. ® 
Da Imperio Magni Magoli, by De Latt - ॐ 
deities, village Sup. 25—27; 29, f. and cattle 
disease 33—35 worshipped 42; and dreams 
ete. 50; 75; 81, 83; end cures of diseases 


| F. 0. 73 --78; 
de Latt, on the siugls. . ऋ चः 9; 11 
Delavadi-devi, at Ghivali . . 99 == Sup, 2 


Delhi, Mayirapura or Indraprastha 51; and 
dome construction 140; 143; 149, 153, 157; 


and the Bikramajit era etc. ०७ 215 ; 235 n, 
deluge, the, inTamileo.., .. ., 911, 29 
Delwadi-devi, goddess .. -. Sup. 25 


demon, mdmo F.G.85,f:pathof .. .. 90) 
denarii, and the Kashmiri dydr .„ we 869 
Dendereh, inacrip. at ae oe oo -» Sal 
Denison, G. B., Lord Grimthorpe, and The = 


| Mathematical Theory of Domes = we 1५1 
denominatives, Oki W. Rajasthinl .. 161. 
Denys, 5t.,hisheads ., 5 * =» 221 
Deopan, Devéski ceremony .. =-= Sup, 28 


Desai, the late Mr. Madhavial, and Gujaritl 


epolling a क ^ ककः ii । «se 108 
Despina, Comneni princess, wife of Uszin 


Hagan «. na es ५५ =f os IBS 
Deusen, P., and the Upanishads «« 130 and च. 
devachdr rite it 1. क =-= Sup. 27 
devaks, kul, totems | we Sup, 78 ; 82 
depal righane process os 9.9 =» , Sup, 74 
Devalsha Pir a é =» ॐ. 0, 9 
| Devanimpriya Priyadarsin, Asoka = .. 205 
Deva Sarpa, sacred snake oo -» Sup, 77 
dea yookita, temple proaitute .. -. Sup, 74 
Dévikutam, tn., and Sarj क = पि - , 

= “८ SF -* -» FLG. 83 
deorishia, removers of evil spirits =» Sup. 36 
Dewar, ruler of Malabar elie 175, f 


.. 177 n,, 178, 180 





Dhanapala, perhapa o form of Hiragyagupta 45 n. न 0 | cua Goauncn maaan a oaue 





fort... ; oe ०, 08 
dAdrd-vddi, wtream of milk .. ॐ, 0. १४,॥., 60 
dharma, ond Aioka 9 ५७ + 203, 205 
Dharmapila and Kajol 57, n., 88) Pope 137 
harm =» F.G. 108 
**„ कण. 90 
=» अप, नि) 
"त 
ae =» & 
** 127 

Digniga, and Viteydyana, dates of 62, 80; 
and Kafiot 9५ Ar : ap .. 89 
ष्वा, rock fort ; 69 and 5. oo 2101 117 
Diocletian, temple built by .. in ०१. 1 
Dipavanea ondhbistory ,, =, ,, 41, 441 


disease, otc., Sup. 25, 27—34; cure and trans- 
ference of, otc. 37—30; 83, 1; 81, 90, f; 
०७५६०८७ F, G. 74—76 ; 81, 86—88; 94, f., and 
ghosts. + 38 oa =» 198 
Divydai ripdsifarmacf gods ,, << 204, f. 
Divydtveddna, the, and Indian history 41, ` 
43—45 and n.; 50, 51 and 7, 
dog-bite .. oF FG. 86 
Dome, The, in Persia, History and Evolution 
of .. =r “4 ब >. -» 133—150 
Domingo Alvares .. "५ xe an «+ 132 
Don Ruy Gonzales di Clavijo, envoy to Timur 150 
Don Sha, Sultan Daniyal, monument to 
Drimila (and Drivija), 5 name of Vitsydyana 87 
Draupad), Pinjeva भुम वि a” aa 178 
Drivija, the Decoan, and Vitaydyana 87 and n., 34 
Dravidian style of architecture , , 9 =+ 03 
dreama ., ath Sup. 40,f; F. 0.103-- 104 
Drustamani, black beads, , a = 
Du Jarrie and Akbar's birth .. 244 and n, 
Durga 22 ; incarnations .. +» Sup, 25, 1, 89 
Dwirka, ठ. and Delwadi devi .. =» Sup, ॐ 
कङ्का Kashmiri, from denarii .. raf >+ 202 
dynasties, of Vijayanagara os इ =» 22] 


eclecticiam, of नदी 222, of Akbar २३३, {. 
Edessa, the Church dome 9 % a 140 त, 
Edwards, Mr,, and J. Smith 12 and n., 13, 16, 25 f, 
egg, symbol 212; as offering .. -» Gap 25 
Egypt and the dome 133, f., 138, 158 ; and the 
serpent 212 ; and Osiris =F १ 
éLinferio, intermittent fever „र “१५ 
Elburz, mt. , ॥ धि 
Elements of Hindu Iconography, by. 7, A. Go- 
pinatha Rao os 9 छ os 090; 128 n, 
elephant, sacred animal .. ०» अत. 78, 82, f, 


¢, 0. 79 


8 = 111 || 


Sup. 61 | 


Sup, 65 | 


230, 232. | 


207 | 
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Eluri Kailiss,itedate .. ,, ,, ,, 9 
Elwes, Mr., and J, Smith 19, 1, deathof .. 14 
English, the, and Prince Chain 185; words, 
and Edshmir! .. i. न +, 28727 
epldemica = # a8 = Sup, 85; F. 0. 9), 83 
epigraphy and history 41; reports on 165—167, 








189 

Eranian, languages 226; and 44609 eto. 257, 
291- 394, 266 
Eras, of Lakghamanasena, etc. .. .. 215 † 
Eton, W., and dome construction ,» Livand a. 
Evoratides, founder of adynasty .. .. 228 
eunuchs  .,, ४५ en ea =» F.G. 08 
Europa, dr. or Agenor ., as ae 220 
Europe snd paper... ,, «» ,, =, 111 
European band and bAuts of FG, 9 
Eusebrius .. us os -» 156 
Euthydemus, founder ofadynasty .. ,, 298 
Eutychius, and the Hook of Jerusalem +» 156 
evil, protection from +न+ +, Sup. 40; 81 
evil eye, and the scaring of ghosta ..Sup. 60, चै, 


evil spirite and dreams ete. Sup, 50—52 ; 85 ; 
70; and stones etc, 60, १,, 88, 02; and dissases 
F. G. 74; 81--83 ; 59, 88. f. 92, 07, 108 
existence, stages of 5 “+ «+ ह. 09, 102 
exorcist, exorclam Sup, 35, 33—36, 30, 54, १, 
F. G. 81--83, 9), 07, 99, 100 
extradition in [ndia, an early method =» 189 
05७, ,, = «2 7081; 87 


Fa-Hian, and the Nirvina era ,, = a» B17 
faire Sup. 25-27; 44; 72, 75, 87; ..¥. G. 99, 


fan, in marriage song. on 4 9 | 


«fate, in song 5 ५ ७७ ०५ ०१. # 
father, in marriage arrangements -» landn 
Fatima, shrine at Kim .. fe x ,, ea 


females, become males .. ४ „ Sup, 83 
Fergusson, Jaa; and domes 135, 158, 141 143, 


145,—147 n., 352, 150 n. 
Festival of lights, §. India 203 ; of Indra ete. 


204; ^. 


Fetishiem and Totemigsm ine ». Sap, 78.82 
‘Feudalism, European and the Polygar system 

71 
| fever, Zar, origin of, ete., Sup. 78, f,, 58; 

F. 0. 79 
| Finob, 17th cen. writer,on Lahor = «+ 1 
fire, Sup, 82; Holi Ne 89--91; F.G. 81 


Firoz Shih, tomb of Ka «» 340. 146; lag: 


INDEX 





Firhzdbdd und the dome, Diustrated 135—139; 


146, 149, 159 
Flandin, on Firiadbid . +~ ee 
Fleet, Dr., and the Nirvana era = ॐ, 
Florence, Cathedral dome jae र) - 
flower-pot design, it Masrurtemple .. 21; 23 n. 
Fockockei, the, Mongol work, and the Saiiu- 
“ 
Folklore, from the Konkan, Sup. 25—92; from 
ae ae ay F. 0. T3—108 


footetepa, und footprints, worshipped ..F. G. 04,96 
Fort St. George, and J. Smith, Factory Records 


13 and n., 13 =, 14 =; 15 and ०. 25, 26 | 


forts, (certifications, of. Viivandths 65 and n., 


66 and n., 67, 60 

frieze, in temple न्‌ lay ५१ 3 «. 93 
funern] ceremonies Sup. 66—69; or Shraddias 

F. G, 89, 92 


Ganidhbipati, and Vijayanagarna. . . =». 225 
Ganapati, Kékatlya k., and the Pindyaa 247 


and n 
Ganapati of Oraigal .. - क ==» {14 
Candhira co is as + 227 
Gandhiri, wife of Dbritarishtra "व 1 | 
Gantsa, g., पो Vijayaneagara .. = =» 22d 
Gingeya, Kelachuri—Chedi k. .. =+ =» 274 | 


Ganneau, Clermont, and 
Holy Sepulchre .. 


the Church of the 
os 06 





Ganpati, ¢., and barrenness Sup. 48; नत्र 84) 
0141 11011 | as ह, इण. 91 | 
Gerbhaddia, Rutushdnte coremony = Sup. 91 | 
Garga Lishi 2s == : ss os 207 
gdrbhdne rite es न . Sup. 27 
Garuda, g.in Masrurtemple .. =, 22, 23, n. 
Gerwd-pwran ond the soul after death 
F.. 0. 107, £ 
Gauda and Jijayasens 271, and Syimalavar- 
(५1 ष ० १ => 319 
Gautama, death of te ba -„ # 
Gawhar Shah, ond the Meshed Morquo 151, £ 
Gaya 207 ; inscriptions ,. + ++ Se 


cayafri, the, and the Anushtubh 178 and n, 
170, 180 and च. 
Garelhaiti, pass, fortified by Viivandiha .. 65 

Gazetteer Gleanings in C. India, Women's 

Songs 1—3; The-Lay of Prince Chain Singh 


181—188 ` 
Gebanshh Pir ww ww ,, .-.7. 09. 96. 
genealogy of the Varmans os == -* 271 
gerundives, in Old W. Rajasthint = .. | .. 120 
Gharni, and Akbar 4 ४. न 241 च. 





287 
| phelun,(mad)ateo .. .. 20. 7 
Ghetti Mudalidr and Attir fort .. a+ 66 n, 


Ghiis-ud-din Tughlak Shih, tomb of .. os 14 
ghosts, as deities eto, Sup. 5, f., 28, 43; 81; 
and dreame 51, 55, f.; the searing of 60-— 
64 , 67, 70, 75,81; ए. G, 89, 92, 105, £, and 


conception 9 as > ae «. LOT 

ghumat,drum, .. => > =+ Sop. उत 

| Girha,evll spirit .. =, „+  8प्फ, 51 

Girndr, insorip. 303 ; Samddhsin.. ए. 0. 94--97 
Goa, inquisition in 132; and buried treasure 

Sup. 75 

Gobalaha Pir Ar = w FG. 00 


God of Mathura, The Adventures of, from 
Vol, XLII p. 72 .. -» 206—212; 229—252 
Godlings, minor, Bhut-Deratas Sup, 26—2s 

Gods and Goddesses, Vaishnava deities 90; 

and disease etc, Sup, 25—27; 31, f., aod 
troce 71; and anakes 74; great men. F. G, 91, f. 
dances - Sup. 27 


Good Hope, the ship ,. os ०१ 25—29 
Gopradin rift = छ a as ॥ 8 Sup. 67 
Goraknath, Pir .. ee ae ए, 0. 94 
किलल चैव, unwidowed women ए. 0. 83, 
(308, caste, and burial .. -» Sup, 65 
Govardhan, mt. .. os _ Bice ७५४. 80 
grimodeoatar, of एव dist, ..9up, 25—27 


Grammer of the Old Western Rajasthin!, with 
special reference to Apabhramca, and to 
Gujarit! and to Mérwiiri, notes on, conti- 
nued from Vol. XLUT, p. 236, 3—11; 
30-30 ; 52--58 ; T4—51; 06-- 105 ; 119 

140; 15913 

grants, copper-plate ete. 213, 215, 317, 221, 

224, {> 271, +^. 
great men, as gods a re F. G. OL 


= क 


Greek, templea 143 ond च. ; forms of Indian 


ee ‡ ys 223 and 11. 
Gregory, Grigory, Mr. and J. Smith .. 26—25 
Grierson, Sir Geo., and Gujaritl, Rajasthini ete. 

17, n., 19 n., 103, 105, LOT, 100 and a. 
Grimthorpe, Lord, or Denison, E. B., on 

domes. aid == D4) 
Gubbadan Bégam, on the birth of Akbar 234, 





क च कः क a ॥ 9 


guhyoks, divinities.. == .. =+ ह. 0, 93 
Gujarat, The Folklore of, “F. ©. = 73—108 


Gujarat! language, A Note on Some Special 
Features of Pronunciation ote. 16—19; 
106—110 
Gujariti and Old W. RaAjasthin!, See Gram. ` 
mar of Old W. Riéjasthini .. =» ॐ, हि. 
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Gujarst and the ‘Sélivihanaera  .. = 
Gdr Amir Mausoleum, illustrated 145—]47 


149, f. | 
Gwe, Mahdrdjas.. -,. ., ,, GOL 
h, elision of, ete, in Gujardti .. 17, 106—109 
Hades "^ "क" +^" ~ शी 
धा Beg चे Kurbiinf, and कीक ,, ,, 153 
HajiKerminiPir.. .. ,, =, FG. 95 


Hajkim, Balthasar Bourbon, a Bhopal Bour 
bon, and Prince Chain - 9 
Halebid Hoysalésvera temples at ,, 69, 91—95 
धा, Jos., E. I. Co's servant, 13; and J, Smith 
ॐ, 240, f. 
Hamid Ibn Kahtabah, Mausoleum of 
Hamp!,or the Pimpdthata  .. 9३ 
Hanuma Malai, fort — “a न 
Henuwmin g., in Masrur temple 2! of Bajran 
bali 184 and 7. ; and barrennoss Sup. 47 
and cholora ए, G. 75; or Chithario 83, L; 
and drvuama re ye 10g, £ 
Haradatta, 277, posterior to Kaiyata .. 278 
Hargreaves, Mr., Supdt. Archaeological Dept., 
and the Masrur temple =» 3 , 8 
Haripur, ancient to. .. = 4 => 20 
Harischandra, g. and dreams .. ,, ह, 0. 103 
Harshacharite, the,and the Saigunigas .. 45 
Harshaka, and Nigadeske  ,. -« 42, 45, f 
Hart, Mr. and J. Smith ., = 27—29 
Harvest, and chelakins Sup. 85, † offerings... 87 
Harvey, Hervy, Mr £. 1. Co's ervant, super- 
eedod J. Smith .. a8 12, 14—16 
Hasan Mosque, Cairo OTD er exten «» lad, 150 
विक्ली, elephants .. a “os > 204 
Hathras, Hettrass,in U. Provinces .. -. 88 
Hatra, Al Hadra ~ ५ 
Hazrat Khwaja Ahmad Yeaavi tomb of 
Horrat-i-Turkestin, mosque,  , , 
Hemachandra and Indian history ete, 44, 46 
and n., 47, ॐ, 5 n., 37; and Old W. 
Raéjasthin! ete. 9९, f., 101; 275—277 
Homantasena, and Kidéssone 270; and Tri 
। #1 9१. । न्‌ ae ft ae 274 
Herat, buildings, illustrated =, , ** =, ३6 
Herodotus, on Darius L , - £27 and n, 230 
Hieun Thaang, and the Nirvina era => 317; 94 


* 145 


Hieraconpolis, hasdomed remains .. ., 133 
Himalayes =. os क os = छ Sup, 52 
` Himba k mt oe ss 


183, 188 | 





** 153 | 


65 9, | 





क | 


| hunger, and ghosta ze ३8 


= * 138 


Himmat of Dhanora, and Prince Chain 184 
and n.— iss 
Hindal of Ghasni, and Akbar ., 241 n,, 242 
Hindi language, 107; 226, {, and a pir bhut 
Sup, 51 


OO; 133 o, 


Hindu Tconojraphy, Elemsnts of, by T. 


Gopinatha Rao .. =-= = 


‘Hindu, Hindus, their Sacred Books and Indian 


history 41; image makers, their system 
ote. 90, f.; or Hindoo, policy ix Nail King 
dom 118; methods of reckoning dates 170, 
f.; kings and asceticiam 173; couplet 240,f. । 
and Muhammadan saints or pira Sup, 43—46 ; 
and droame 50, 52; and the evil eye 60, 62 ; 
and Saturday otc. 65—68; and tree 

71—73; and Nign worship 74—76; and 


seored Si; 88; ond the Holi 
featival, 90, f.; temple, a Mubhammadan gift 
82; and alms F.G. 86; and Maharijas, 
or spiritual heads 91; name customs 93; 





Hiragyagupta and Dhanspala as 45 ॐ. 

History, Ancient, of Magadhs -, =, | 41- 53 
| History and Evolution of The Dome in Persia. 

133—159 

History of the Naik Kingdom of Madura, 37—39 ; 

O87: 113--119 

History, lost, of उ, India. . = vi ,» 165 


Hoernle, Dr., and Old W. Rajasthint.. 80; 101 
Hol fire, and festival ... Sup. 89, f.; F. G, 81 


Holy Sepulchre, Church of -+ 142 and =, 155 
koma, holy fires =. थ नै" =» 1, 48, 91 
Homahavan उति = +. =» F.G, 75 
horoscopes, of Akbar =F 239 and n.—2il 


Hoysala style, of architecture and sculpture in 


Hoysalas of Mysore ae =» =» 17d 
Hoysalesvarn temple at Halobid, illustrated 
92—O5 


| Hagl!, Hogi! Garden, and J. Smith ete. 1.—16 ; 25 


Hullikere, the Chennakésava temple at += शि 

Hultzsch, Prof. and Indian inscriptions ete... 
165 ; 194 

Humfyin, mauwolegm (illustrated 158; 

Akbar = ORE 234 n.— 239, 241 n., 242 
» ह, 09. 106 
Husain, Shi'a hero 140; shrino at Kerbala .. 134 
Husain Mirel, Sultan .. 3 .. ..  .. 151 
Hutchinson, R,, and J. Smith's affairs. . =. a 





hydrophobia spirit, orwdcAharo =* ५५ 
Hynmers, Mr. J., and J. Bmith.. = # कि "| 


Thr ‘Abdar Rabbeh, and the Rock of Jerusalem 155 


Ibn al Athir, and the Rock of Jerusalem =,» 155 
50, 153 
Ibn Jubasir, Spanish Arab, and the Ummayyad 

Mosque .. tts ae ee a» 145, 150 
Teonegraphy, Hindu, Elements of =,» 90; 125 छ, 
Ilam, co. 166 ; Ceylon, and Vira Plindya (1252— 

। † 1 77 cies नि 104 फ 
image maker, or sculptor, Hindu, his method. 90 
images, of Buddha, at Kétichipurd 126, £.; of 

snakes, worshipped . Sup. 74—76; of gods 89 


Imim al Horr, at Kerbels, illustrated...  .. 15 | 
Imam Mahdi shrine, ot Samearrh nh 154, f. 

Iméim Mis, Shrine at Kazimain. . ५ 15, 

Iméim Risd, Shrine at Meshed .. .« 144; 153, +. 

Iménzideh Yahia, at Verdmin . = oe 244 

Immacque Kelle, Anirkall .. «+ =, 111 

incantations,and the evileye .. .. Sup. 60,f, 

indds, egg-shaped pote .. ह+ .» ॐ. 9.97. 
India, C., Gazettesr Gleanings in, Women’s 


Songs 1—3; The Lay of Prince Chain Singh 

161—188 

India, an early method of extradition in = 132 
India, visited by Peter Mundy 24; lost history 
of 41; and the telescope $5; introduction of 
paper 111 ; and dome construction 146; 156; 
159; many eras used in 215—2168; the Eliza- 
bethan and Maryan periods, under Akbar 
$03; and Siva and Sati 232; and Kashmir 
' 257, languages of 250—266; 0. and 8. rock 
temples in 19; &., ome kingdom; art and 
etulpture in 89, 1, ; imseriptions ete. 195; 
170, £, in the 13th century 174—176; Feati- 
val of Lights, ete, 203, £; shrines of 321; and 
(त 230; Muhammadan inroad into 250; 
ध, W.., languages of, etc. 226—225 ; W. and 
shraddhas ठण्‌, 66; and Totemism 78; and 


resoarches into = , a ae कर 
Indian Calendar, 9 correction in.. ज 
Indian art 91, 03, f.; buildings, 14th century, 
Mohammaden 146; kings, and inssriptions 
219; chronology, 8., hints to workers 255; 
literary influence in Kashmir .. xe 
Indians, inhabitants of the Indus Valley == 227 
Indo-Aryan Vernaculars, N. W. Group. 226—228 
Indra, g. festival of, ete. a 204—206, 708 


257, 267 - 


| jan, Arabic jinni, the ghost 


lines 131, f. 
Indus, Bindi = = क 9. कि क कः 228 
Ino ulsition at Gos -* [1 १ । क क 132 
Inscriptions of Ajokachalla  ,, ०, 215—218 


inscriptions, at Kaniird,and Kriehpa worship 
22; referring to the Five Piindyas 37 and n., 
38, 39n.; ot Kiéficlpuram 65 2.5 87 m7; in 
Belgimi Temple 93; Sravann Belgola 94; 
on Rock of Jerusalem 155; of Mathurs-Kavi 
164 end च, ; and the lost history of 8, India 
165—169; 176; Pandya 189 and n.—192; 
194 and n,,—198, 200—202; and records, 
mentioning Kollipakka 213, f.; Gayd, ete. 
216—218; amd the religious creeds of 
Indian kings 219; of Krishparaya 223 ; rock, 
of Adoka 225; at Dendereh 231; एय्‌ क्क 245, 
247—249; copper-plates .. 213; 315 ; 217; 
291; 224,£.; 271 


inseote reveréd क = ॐ # = अपक. 83, f. 
Invaders, of India as as ns 227, f. 
Isfahiin, Masjid-i- Shah, ete., at 145, 153, f... 158 
Ising ond Osiris =~. 9 = «+ 234. 


Islam, and dome construction 139, 149, 154, f., 


158 ~ and Kashmir .. es es => 257 
Tévara and Jupiter ॥३ ५ ‘<i >+ 220 
iteh a @ 7+ 10. रः ऋ. क F. G, 85. 
Jabal-i-Sang, building at Kermin २०, == 146 
Jookzon, Prof., and architeoture an «+ 163 


Jacobi, Prof., and Papdya dates 153, 102, 196, 
100; B46 =, 246—Z251 


Jagad¢kamalla, Jayasimha 1 8 ae Pa 213 
jagriti, wakefulness as 9७ =» F,.G, 102 
Jahaniri and Shahjahdin oe =# 24; 111, f. 


| Jahangir, and Shihjahdn, etc. 111, f.; 243 and, 


Jabin Shab, killed „=, => ae =, 159 
Jahlwhd, Thalwwhd, Go. ..- == == F.G.. 08 


Jain, records and traditions, and ancient Indian 
history 41-43; 46, f; 50, 1; temples 93 ; teachors, 
and distase, oto. . == «« F, G. 689, 01, 99, 


Jalilabid, fort and Akbar +> Mlandao, 
Jalili'ddin, moeque at Shirdz, illustrated == 157 


Jaldlu-d-din, and Bedru-d-din, title of Akbar 


233, f., 235-- 240 on ब, क => 242 
jalap, dreama 4 ia ह 2, Sup. 49 
J ame Masjid Firuzabid ,. i) ee 146, 149 
Jambuké@évarach temple and Brahmé == = 230 
Jimiut Tawdrith, and the Pindyaa =» L7G 


=> ह, G. 107 and o. 
















Se 


न npuad wie of Baia, LG reputed wife of Bindusira, 
two of the name 


४3 we a 2 
Jonma suiasini, Perpetual = unwidowhood 


Sup, 74 
jaran, jdtu, ete, forma of black art .. Sup 93 
Jori, goddess =... ae ir =» Sup 80 
Jaswant Rao Holker ak ae «. IS] and n,. | 
म ००.65, the, and history म 41, 43 and n, 


Jotivarman, two Pandya 
725-8 7, of Bhojavarman 271; and 
Gauja ,, ~ ‘7 -¢ ध os अ | 

Jativarman Kulastkhara I], supposed Palngya 
k. 167; two of the name, fof 1196, and of 
1237) 173, £., 1, (1290) note on 189, 191; Ir 
(1297) 190, note on ,, ae a -» 193 

Jatéverman Parakrama ग] ए 5 ++ 174 

Jativarman Srivallabhadeva, new king, (1291) 
note on =, ०# ४ । we ie 245, ¢. 

Jativarman Sundara Pandya 166, 173; f, +I. 

(of 12351) note on 192; 199, 41 (of 1258) 

“00; new king (of 1270) 198, 201, f; (pro. 

lmbly 1276) 190, £; 11 (of 1276) 199, 201, f; 
note on 245, |. ; IV. (1302—03) note an S52, f. 

Ja‘avarman Tribh. Parikrama Pasdya (1315) 
note on ., श न ia ०७ o> ood 

Jariverman Tribh, Vikrama Piptya ik. 187 ; 

(of 1278—1305) note on 247 ; 
गा ११५४ च) Vira Pip}ya k. 168, two of the 
Hamme 107, f., 174: new king, (of 1254) note 
on 150, 104, ff; (of 126} 198; note on 240-~ 
292 ; (of 1252) 2533) 250, 
Jailavirman Srivaliabla Piwlya k, ,, °» 188 
Jouhar, and the date of Akbar's birth and death 
233, 235 and n.,—299, 943 

Jiivagal, Lakshrni-narasitihe temple at 9२, 04 

१ १९८७३१०४ IL, Jagada Ramalla, w, Chialukya 
kK. 511 Kollipdie =+ 4 «+ 213 

Jerome Xavier, and Akbar i +. B44 

the Holy Sepulohre 





Jerusalem, Church of in 
135, 1; Rock of 142 and 1). of) „+ 190 
Jeeal and Toral, tomba of ९ = FG. 96 


Jesus, scenes from his life, in Akbar’s Palace, 293 
Jhaloba, ghost deity ,, ए i's 2 
Jhalivid, चक्रक 3५ es 
01111. applied to Budidlin 9 ६4 41 
Jinendrabuddhi, Buddhist Commentator (Ny- 
Asakdra} a. A 275, 278 
Jinni, Arabic, andjdn) = ५, F. G. 107 ४. 
Jogata, jogatin, ete., dedicated children, Sup. १४ 


ऋ क ह ॐ 


Jivake, physician to Bimbisara 43 n. 
Johnson, Geo. murdered J. Smith  ,, 25—2) 
Jones, Commander J. F., and the Imim Madhi 
Shrine, Samarra क छ os = ७ oe 15S 
Jordan, Clem, and J. Smith =^ 25-- > | 
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kings of the nama | 
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वणवा, पडोत  ,. 4 | 241 त. 
(Jin, tn, and Humiyin,,  _. 235, 1.; 238 
Jupiter 207; and tivara,, ,, .. 229 
*abare, tombs of mirseulous powers + ॐ, 0, 04 
४४, ष्ण Humiyin .. =, ** 241 and 9. 
Kachehhl, border dialact =e क क 226 
Kadamba and Pallave kings 2 ^. 87 n. 
भप्रण्वतै, Arabic, Paper , [ = ५.५ 111 
बर 0 wife of Dasaratha क ७ कक + 227 
Kailiva, and Brahma =, , os =» = SO 
9, 277, anterior to Haradatta __ ++ 278 
45 --47; 49 and n.—51 
Kalahastj temple and Brahma a च ** 230 
Kalin गतव क ^ ee क क 9७, ow 146 
96१००, Kékevarna 48, 45 and n—47, 46-51 
Kila Yavan, Datir Pir, . oT [द । ॐ, ©. 94 
Kaless, Kulaéékhara |, == = ee ae 
Ealidasa and tradition 431. and an Indra 
festival .. és a os +» २१0४, 206 
1119, goddess - 4 ष क 2s ee se 183 
Aalikd—Purdea and Osirig + =» 231 
Kalinga kings, and Lakgha Manasena +e आतर 
Kali Yuga & ७ क 9 is क ॥ ©. 90 
balpddi ceremony १ ae ‘a oo 245 
Kalpadrma—Kalibi, and Indian ve 
॥ #1, 43, £ 
Kalpasdtra, the, and Indian history „= er 
Adi Purwsha & of death .. ‘+ ss Sup. 93 
Kalu Pir ` ,, ना यु a ++ F, 0. 08 
Kiama co,, 217, Kumaon and Baddhiam == 218 
kimada ईव. ceremony रन्न >.» 248 
kama dhenu, cow ,, i > Sup, 63 
Kiimagiri,ta,and Sat! ,. “| „> 232 
KimAkshidévi temple, Hafchipura ., ,, 128 
Kamaruna, German, and dome construction, 
illustrated ot ऋ se =» 139 
Aamasitra, the, and the Arthdatera ,, -„ 88 
Kambam, hill fort. . tS tak ae == 59 
कव एवन, Naik accountant-general - 113—116 
Kanarese charactors on Mysore sculptures s+ ft 
Kayesona, Karnasena, Stra k. __ 273, 1 
Kenauj, and Humiyun = ee ¥ -» 156 


INDEX 








Kdahajade Prabandha, epic by Padmanibha 


of १५1७7 as क a8 2. 16 
Kaalird, near Dharmédla, inscriptions at =-= 22 
Kannadiyan horsemen .. 5 + 194 च. 
Kannanir, and the ब) क्क 1. 17 


Kannivadi, Chief and Vitvanatha 37; Nail 





division .. om क aa se as 117 
Kanva, Rishi he om os „+ ` oe BOT 
Kaywadynasty .. ०५ ० on a» 44 
Kapilavagtu, c., and Chandragupta =^ as 61 

Brahmans +» Sup, 80, £ 


Kiri, father of Satakopa, two ofthe name .. 164 | 


Karnagena, Kanasena, Sarak, .. oa 
Karnévati, to.,and Sydmalavarmi 


Kartas, kings, Telugu 30; 72; Neik .. 1 
Karukkil-amarndaamman temple, near Vishnu- 












Raéfchi .. a ॐ 3 > == 120 
Kariir, fort नी on ५ == 66 
Késasena, a Sena of 1०१६, and Késlpuri .. 270 
Kashi, to,, and Prince Cham == 182, L, 186 
Kashmiri, Linguistic Classification of ..  257—270 
KaAé‘l, Benares $ 8 ् a a3, f. | 
Kasliri, ancient Kuelpuri vats we), lee 
Kisibi, the, quoted „„ =^ ee) STB—2B70 
Kisimbazdr, Camambazar, and J. Smith 12 

and o,, 15 
Kasim ibn ‘Abbda, Saint... ॐ + च oe 145 


Kétipuri, modern Kasliri, earliest known Seon 


went. . = “ws 270, 273; £ 
पणं Kharineh, vaulted palace, illustrated 
135, 138 
Katha Upanishad .. oe ae 177, ^ 
Kathebaris, reciters of legends =+ ` == Sup. id 
Kathiiwar, and the Arabs ee ee 0 and p, | 
bithan, two preparationa of the name,, F.G. 
98 and ०, 
(त) ceremony, etc, .. Sup 26, 39--31, 
33, 35, £L, 70 
Kautilya, 47 and n,; andthe Nandas ete, 46, 
£; Canakya e hid, ककि  . 
Kavalgir-72, {,; Naik royalservant ^, +न 116 
Kivéripuram, and Vievenitha ॐ 
Kavunda, chiefs and Virvanitha «= oe Gl 
Kayattir, seat ofa Pincya viceroy .. a7, 39 
Kiiyatha, and Adyastha .. <* e+ oe 111 
Kazamain, [mim Misi shrine ab weve, 1, f. 


Kekaya, land farnous for learning 227 ; and the 
Paisaohl lang. >» डि 

Kellogg, author of HiandiGrammar. 99, 103; 
119, £, 163 


क ने = # - 





| Kollipaka .. Ke 


| Kinérinmélkongin, Paplya title 


201 


Kéraja, co., and Saikaricharya [II .. * = 164 
Kerbali, Husain’s shrine efo., at, शाप्त. . 


164, 150 
Kermin, the Jabal-j-Sang at, illustrated .. 140 


। Késava, tomple at Belir 02; at S6mnithpir,. 94 
 <Khad-Khadyo-besddvi ceremony .. .. F. G, 85 
Khdthi, a recluse ++ sae , » £. 0. 88 
Khalif Walid, and the Rock of Jerusalem >, 156 
Khalil Zahiri, and the Hasan mosque =, «+ 150 
Khema,goddess =. . oe oes =» Sup, 27 
KAdndepujan, worship of instrumenta .. Sup. 82 
thin Khinin, mausoleum, «+» 137 
Khilohipur, State, and Prince Chain „+ 183 and.n. 
kAokho, Indian game =+ == +न #up Sb 
Khorsabad, palace eS He 134, 136, 135 
Khudibunda, Muhammad, Sultan ~.. 149 143 
Khurisin, to., and the double dome .. => Gol 


Khurram, prince, Siihjahin, and Jahangir .. 111 
Kielhorn, the late Prof, anddates =, 143, 
167, 190, 1 } 189—192; 194—197; 215, L; 


245, f., 345, 260, 252—204 
Killi, Chéja prinee.. oe $+ = = {श 
Kirtibhishana Pindya k... ae we oo tL 
Knipe, Ed., and Mr. Edwarda ., 12 no. 


30—32; cattle disease etc, 33, f. ; 36—39 ; 
and ancestor worship ete. 44; 44—48; and 
dreams 50; 562; ghosta, evil eye, ete. 54, f.; 
61, †., 84 ; and sorcery etc. 65, 67, ॥ ; and 
death customa 60, १, ; and tree worship etc. 
12; 75; and totema 79; §2; field custom 
87; and childlassness 
Kolhipur dist., and disease Sup, 31; 33—39 ; 
sacred tombs, 43, and deified Musalman 
mainte 45, f.; and barrenness etc, 45, 50, 
52—54; and evil spirita ete. 56, 63, f,; 62; 
and change of sex 63; and amulets etc, 65, 
70; and tree worship 72; and snakes 75, 
77; objecta of worship eto. .. 82, &5--88 
Kolipak, Benares of the South ; and Kollipaka, 214 
213, £, 
kolu, court .. 116--118 
bondi, witch's pot Sup. 85. 
Kondopant Chhatre, name used opprobriously 
Sup. 63 
246 


81 


ne oo ष 


- 2 a ऋ क क छ 


sl 
च छ ॐ कि @ 


कै क 


Kotgu, oo., the forts of 66; and Vidvanithe 
69; 166; or Chéra Mi o. 


9 +, 


aus INDEX 









=e Folklore from 


on Sup. 25—02 | Lakshma ॥ | 
Korin, the, and the stealing of children. F. G. 101 (Marijwa .. ध ४ 216, 218 
Kosala ond Magadha i धम 4: = 43 Lokshmanasepa ora, date » 216—218 
Kot Kaingrd, historical town .. “0 | Lakshm!narasimha temple, at Javagnl 92, 04 ; 
Krishya, g. worship of 2%; and Krishnariya at Noggihalli <=... .. = f, 
222, 224; and barrenness Sup. 47, f.; and Lakshmiram, Mr., Navalram and Gujarati .. 107 
the Tuli plant 73 ; legends F. 0. १8 91 | Lala bhakta, Samadh of 205 


Krishpariya, Vijayanagera k., his conquests 
227 and n., 223 


Kebatrajit, and Prasenajit 45, {: and Bim- hal 
bisira 48; alias of Mahdpadma =+ 81 Language, the Gujariti, A note on Some Spe 
Kshatriya race, =» 4&0 cial Features of Pronunciation ete. 16-- 19, 
Kahatriyas, and the god Parashurim Sup. 26 106—111 
Kshattraujas, clos of Mahipadms .. ., 49 Languages, the North Western Group 226— 
Kehaya Tithis, in Pandya chronology 187, £ 228; of Kashmir : 258—262 


Kehetrapdl, sacred atones oto. .. Sup. 81 F.G, 73 
Kahbetravarman, k. =» «+  #@andn,, 49 
Kubbet-an-Naar, the Vulture Dome, Damas- 


Lanka, destruction of os 9 F. G. 103 
। Laikapura, Singhalese invader . 188 ; 255 
Lahbivatéra-sutra, the, and the Nydyabhdeya 


> श == 147 56-- 9 
Kubbet as Sakhra, Jerusalem 155 | Idwant, lavani, planting of crope ** Sup. 87 
Kubéra, and the SangamAjvara temple at Layard,and bas-roliefs .. .. 134, 1. 138, f 

Bharini .. Weer 88 १, | legends, and Indian history eto. dl; 234 ; 
kul, चर्व्य .. Sup. 78 F. G. 77, 70 
Kulasekhara, Tirunelyéli Kulasekhara Porumdl leprosy ध भजः es == => Sup, 67 

ॐ and n., ३9 | Letopolis, and Osiris .. ,, 231 

Kulatékhors, alee 2. ,, ,, a Levi, son of Jacob...  .. : ह. ©. 101 
kulera, offering , . “° ॐ. ©. 76 | Lowis, Prof H,, ond The Holy Places of Jeru- 

Kulottoiiga Chéja [. aod the Pinjyaa -» 172 3 142 and n, 
Kulottange Chija I., date ..  .. 255 | Lieulafoy, author of L'Art Antiqua de ta 

Kulottuiga—Pinjya, .. 200 ॥ =+ + 135, £., 138, 142 

Kum, the great Mosque, and other buildings lights, festival of हे ` 55 303 

139, 153, 1 | Liltbarahs, Vishou ... 3 235 


Kumaon, Kima +. * = ५, or os 218 Linga, the, and Mahéia ie ए. == 219—229 
Kumara, and the Vedas a ` = -* 212 Linganna, a Tottiya Dajavai .. se os {7 
Kumdira Krishnapa, Naik Be ** 118 | Lingayat, caste, and burial -- विप्र. 67—e9 
Kumiira Muttu, brother of Tirumal Naik "° 118 | Linguistic Classification „8. 1... | 257—270 


Kumbhavivaha, pot-wedding ,, ., Sup. 73 liquor offering == ** Gop, gs 
dundi, pot .. श "° Sup. 86 | Littleton, Ed. and W. Clavell i == 14 and च, 
Kunika, k. च > +s 43 | Hvelihood implementa of worshipped Sup, 81, 
Kurdistin anddome construction ° 39 | Lokas, or worlds, fourteen, and Brahmd 

kuri, sowing implement -+ ** Bop 87 | and Orie Ba , 21 


Kurrilam,Courtallum ..  .. -- S53, 255 Lopia, John, and the murder of J Smith .. ओ 
kuwumbha, opium drink .. |. 185, 187 andn. | Lyall, Sir Ch., author of & Sketch of The Hin. । 
Kutb Mindr : * = a -» 149 dustani Language 4 “१ „ 102 
duworkindya, chief devotes "ae -» Sup. 76 


Malabar the Chijaco, .. - 176 
| Macedonian emperors and St. Mark’s 151 
Lachman Sen, and Bengsl .. 6. ,. 315 Macleod, Miss 0., Ohtefa and Cities of Centrat 
Laghurudra se se) ,,„ Bap. 91 Africa, by = ,, । 139 and छ. 


Lahnda, N. W. Indo-Aryan vernacular 236--228 Madanakai, figures in Mysore temple f 
Lahore, tombe in ७ च = क 2 ® 111, Maddock, Political Agent and न) 

Lake, [न्वः अते एप्त ,, च -» 88 Chain 181 or Mendsk 182 and ०., "> 186 ]8 
1.1 ~ 1.1. 11 in Masrur temple «+ # end च, Madhainagar copper-plate grant es ee 217 
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MddAyamike-Suira quoted 84, and Vitey4- 
yans 66; and the Prajidpdramitra-auira .. 
Madras, E. I. Co’s Factory 14; Museum Plates, 
and the Panjyasote, .. s,s. 1179, 126 
Vol. XLII p. 72... .. 206-212; 220—232 
Madurs, Niik Kingdom, History of, contd. 
from Vol. XLII p. 262, 37—39; 59—67; 
69—i3; L13—118 
Madura, under rivals 175; and Kulasékhars.. 255 
Magadha, The Ancient History of .. 41—S2 
MAgiipas, collection of Naik villages =, == 117 
Mahabali Pir *„ F.G. 98 
MahdbAdrata, the, in sculpture 93; legends 
172 and ०. ; 223, 227 
Mahibhdeya, of Patafijali, wed by Vitesydyana 
83, 86 


= 2 हि क जः 


Maha Giri, g., and cattle disease 
Mahimandala k. .. wn _ ai == OO 


Mabiméri Devi, and cholera += - FG. 75 


Mahdnandin, k. 42 and Mundo oe 
Mahi-Nandin, k. .. ५ 
(1 111 chronological data 
of 131 ; position of the cacsura otc. in = 177- 150 
Mahipadma kk. 42, and Mahimanjala or 
Ugrasena 45 and n.,—43 ; alias of Kshattreu 
jaa 49; and the Council of Vesili 50 and 


n.; two persona of the name. = = 7 81 


Mahéraja, guru, spiritual bead . क. 09. 91 


Mahdrishtra, oo., and Vithiba, g. =, =" 223 
Moharudra ceremony =, Sup. 91; F. G. 75 
Mahwisamudha, or Munda,k. = = is > «7 
Mahdsena, k. of Avanti .. re as -„ #5 
Mahdvalipuram, rock cut templea at > 173 
Mahaévanea, the, and Indian history 37 n., 41, 
43—51 ; legends 172—174; 176; 255 
Mahavir Swimi, Jain teacher .. ए. G, ol 
Mahiyina Buddhiam, rise of = = os == 87 
Mahésa, g- as = न्क) करज 219, f. 
Maheshwar, 4 natural linga of Shiva .. Sup, 25 


Aryaniths 
Maitriyasa Upcaishad, date == == 
Maitroyandtha, founder of the Yogicdra phil- 
86, 1 
India the Greater... 176 
„> नि 


osophy .. + = a 
Malabar 175 ; Malabar, 
Malai-KGtiai, fort. . ऋक. >= oo = # 


41; 45, 5, = ` 





203 
°| Milatl, Sira queen is - =» dia 
Malay, Proverbs, « Collection, book Notice .. 250 
_ Maldev, k. of Jhbalavid .. om =» F.C. 93 
Maldive अक्का, tha ship... o» 16,25, 6 
minles, become females =, = ‘. . Sp 83 
Malevolent Dead, The, worship of Sup. 49— 
52; क we oe => F. 0. 102—108 
Malhdr Rao, Holkar ५ AP .. 18] and n, 
Malik Kafar, raid by 174, in Madura = = => 175 
malin, evilepirita == =+ «+ ह. Q.-74, f. 
Malla, elder son of Vijayasena 270 ; Mallavar- 
ma 271, £,; or aon of Viloli ७.9 vo -  / 
Mallaverman, ड = = ह्र ४ „` 273 
Mallavarman, Sirak. .. a = > 278 
Malta, and dome construction .. =... .» 130 
Malwa, and the Lay of Prince Chain Singh 151; 
and the Bikramajlt era ॐ ns oe 215 
Mémallapuram Rathas and the Pindavas .. 22 
Mdmo, demon wi 4 न्‌ ४. 9. 85, 0 
Manappérai, Trichinopoly oy Pos 
Mandan Mishra, whose wife questioned Shan- 
karachirya By a én F. G, 104, f. 
wand bhorani ceremony =$ °=» Sap 39 
Mangalasutra, marriage string .» Sup. 74 
Mangammaé|, Ndik regent a. =» =-= 114 
Manimékhalai, heroine of > Tamil epic => 19 
Mayinmékhalai,a गा सुक = - „ 127, 20, f. 
Minjere, Goa dist., and anake-bite == Sup, 77 
| Mansehri inacrip. = . at ani ग hacg Cae 
mantras, Sup. 33; अ Pirs 34—36; 38, 40; 
and barrennesa 47, f.; and ghosts ए, G. 107 
Manvri, Naik prune minister = = Ht. ^ 
Maran cic, black arte. =* = ` क, 9 
Marithl, language, and Gujardti -» 175 भा 


Mairavarman, several Pandya kings of the 
nme = oa =» 172 

Miyavarman Kulastkhara, Piingya k. (1265) 
174, £; L 197, 53,6 

Migavarman Kulasékhara 1. (1314) 174, 248; 
note om .. 5 न न = 1 
MAravarman frivallabha, k. (1160—61) . 355 

Maravarman Srivallabha Déva, unknown Pip- 
dya ४. 165m. ; 174; (of 1257) wi a [9 


| Miravarman Sundara, Pingya k. (of 1216) 


173; L, note on on oe LU 
Méravarman Sundara, IL, Pingys & (of 1235) 
173; note one. ॐ निन ie + lvl 
Méravarman Tribh. Sundara, Pindya &., (ol 
14} note on... १८ a =» 240 
Miéreverman Vikrama, Pinjya k. (of 1283) 
174; proposed new k.,noteon.. 346, 247 and 9, 


ततनन्त maa of the E. Coast, and Viewanitha | 9 


Marco Polo, and the Five Piindyas 37 ©. ; 173, 
[76,0 | Mi 
Miri, goddess Sup. 30, 32 | 


Mirkanjéya, grammarian, on the Vrichaja 
dialect क क अः == क नेः = fm 
Marriage, early Hindu, Sup. 58; of wilows 


ric. 73, 89 ; ceremony 78; Bf; 
Marshall, Mr., E. L Co's ervant = क as 14 


Marsyas and Apollo ०४ भि =» ॐ 
Mirtamda in Kashmir, and the Piplavas .. 22 | 
अन्त], lang, शफ नि षिः = 16, f. 
Marwiri lang, See Notes on the Old W. Ra. 
jasthén! vi oe Hs = *ॐ, ff, 
Mary, Mother, 11०4 उन  .. Sup. 92 
-+ 223 


Magjid-iJama as Vermin ॐ 143 
Masjid-ij.Sivih at Isfahan, illustrated . 


Vaishnava Temple at ., 39 ० 19--28 
Masulipatam, ५ aod J. Smith 25; and Streyn- 

Sham Master `, = a“. =७ == ॐ 
Matas, Devis, and disease ए, (3. 74 and n., 75, 
Matha, the Jaina, quoted zt an =» 270 


164 and n, 
Mdirikds, worshipped ., .. Sup. ॐ 
Matsya, the, and the Baidunagas *= # 
Maunya सवव ककि, ,, .. *=* Bop. 88 
Maurya dyn., reputed servile origin eto, 51, £. 
Manryaputra, 8 Sthavira ० “io =. 62 
Mausoleums, of Sultan Sanjar 140; of Samar. ` 
kand 145, f.; ot Herdt 151; 153; of Imim 
Ried 154; of Humdyin 156; of Khan 
Kibinin etc. ., =» ea ad «+ उह 
Maurs, C., on dome construction +, 42 and च. 
Max Miller, F., and the Upanishads .. 130 and 7. 
Mayurapura, Delhi + ee ray 
Mohidpur, battles .,  __ .. 181 aod च. 
men, grea}, aagode = 5, ..F.G. 91, 
Meru, mt., treasure in 206: Note on a “3 
Merutwiga, on dates etc. , , +s 43, ६, 47, 50, †. | 
Merv, tn., Sultan Sanjar's tombin .. -. 140 
Meshed, Imim Rizé shrine eto. at 144 ; 151 £; 
orMetched .. - भ “i 153, ff. 
०. 134, £, 139 
meals, sacred Sup, 81 
Miin Mir, tomb of o> LG 
Minikshi, last Waik ruler 11; 114 
Mindkshi, q. to Chokkandtha .. 118 
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Alirabal rs se =» 16 
miracles  ., Sup, 44; F. G. 91 
Miran Ditar =-= oF, 9. 9. ह 
Mirin Shah, and वृकेन = - os S58 


~ 234 n 
miscarriage, cause of =» क. 0. 98 
Mohammedan, buildings of the 14th cen. =, 146 


Mohun, k., mentioned by J, Smith == ˆ, ff 
Moksha, salvation. - as « F 
kannu Pillai’s Theory) 165—176; 199—s99, 
245—256 
mood, in Old W. Réjasthint .. = -. 1p 
Morier, J. author, of 4 Journey through Persia 


19 and n., 154 fone! n_ 
Moaques, 139, of Omar 142 प, the Blue ete. 
| 143, £2; at Damascus 147--149 ; at Cairo 
ote He 150, #.; 163; 187; 159 
Moti bungalow, Politica] Agent's house a9 
ind 4 
Mot-Mavali, Mother Sup. 92 
mountains, holy , . Sup, 79 
mourning ,, ,, Sup, 69 
Mousta, in Malta, domed church at =» 150 
Mrityunjaya, epithet of Shiva ह. ©. 78 
mrudunge, tabour Sup. 74 


Ms. of the Jaina Maths, quoted Sonne re 
Mes., palm-leaf, and Sena history 270, £ ; from 
Tala ग); ea = =o ककः 272, f. 
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Mundo,andMahinendin,k. .. .. .. 45 Nandi-Shriddha, ceremony न F. G, 73, 89 
Mundy, Peter,and Shihjihin .. .. 111, f Nandivardhana, k,, ०५ ee 
Muntakthab.wi-Tawdrith and Akbar's date 240 | कथक, hills, त =“ os ॐ 0. क 
कववः dedicated girls =, .. ,, Sup | Narasappaiya, a Naik Calandi a ar Ae 
Musalman, Mussalman domination in Trichi« Nérayana, Raja, ववज Pariotaka 8... ,, 184 
nopoly 71 114 ; invasion of India 228; aninte, Rerdyan nmaigabali rite Sup. 42,48; F.G. #9 


deified .. .. Sup. 45; Pires 48; F.G, 91 Nareing, g. ise »» Sup, 33 
Musalmdns and Kashmir! 267; and kau! cere. Narsinghgarh, State in Bhopal and Prince 
mony Bup. 30; and names .. «+ F. 0. 101 | Singh  ,= च 181--153, 16¢—188 


Museum plates, Madrasa ‘= «+ owe 172 | Maraginha अलात .. an 
muth mdrane, spell, black art .. Sup. 32, 38, 02 Narsobdchiwadi, in Kolhapur, holy village Sup. 35 

Muttu Ajakddri, son of Tiramal Naik ०» 118 | Nésik, holyo,  ,. Sup. 
Mysore, Architecture and Sculpture in.. 85--95 | Misir-j Ebuarau, and the rock of Jeruaslem 155 
Mysore, and Viivaniths 65 and n., 64; 69, 71 ; Néthamuni, compiler,date .. .. .. 184 
conquered by Rimappai 113; and the Niik namchandi, . द" th = ॐ. 0. 15 
पण्कपठ 117 7 and the Hoyialns + + 174 | savagrahehdnti rite, == ,, Sup. 91 
myth, of Osiris 1. कक © rar os 231 natakdddn, gift * + . = Sup. 67 
mytholegy, Sanskrit .. =, ** se» 292 | navaratra, holidays, and ghosta ** FG, 108 
| Navaratri festival, and Viivandtha, ete, =» & 
Naylor, Mr. and J, Smith = ue I? n. 

Nellore, N. limit of Malabar, and inserips. 175 
and त. 
Neriosang Dhaval, a Mobed, translator «+ 100 
Nowton, and the Calculus = af = 142 





Nadira Begam, Sharlfu'n-nissl, Anir-kell ,, 119 
Neqdumandalam, Srivilliputir .. र *= 118 
4.1 क| subdivisions of land ०५ 116, £ 
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Naga, cobra, worship es =. Sup. 74 | Nile, Valley and Osiris .. 40 +. ॐ 
nagobali rite १, ~ Sup. 47, £. nilolsava, nil-parnavim ceremony F. G. 83 and n. 
Nigadasaka and (Nagn) Dargaka or Harshaka, nil poredeaw or tripindis ceremony =» FG. 8 
at .a = == 43,45, 49 Nineveh, palace of Sennacherib in, illustrated 133 
Nigama, accession of 37 n. Naik, and. Arya | Nirviins, of Buddha 45, 48; of Mahivira 
विवधिकी = | 4५ hl! apyionilgp ya if) 47, 60; era 217, £ 
nmigan, roll of opium +. -187andn | Nooremoholl, Nirmahal ., = >. Iti, # 
Nigirjuna, anterior to Vitsydyana 84: and North Western Group of Indo-Aryan Vernacu- 
the Nidhyamika doctrine .. .. 87 lars ५४ : =» os 22998 
Naik kingdom of Madura, History of, contd. Nossa Sentusa de Monte, the ship, and J 
from Vol, XLII ए, 262 37—39; 59—97 | Smith 4, =, . 13 


99--13 ; 113--115 | Note, on Some Special Features of Pronunci. 
Naimishéranya forest  .. = # «+ 207 | ation, ¢te., in the Gujarat! Language 16—19; 


Naishadham; ood other works by Ati-Vira- | 106—110 
Rama Pipdya .. == =, + 99 | Note, ‘on The Rock-Hewn Vaishnava Tomple 
ndivedya, god's mea', „+ =» अण. 87, at Masrur Dera Tahail, Kangra district, 


Najaf,‘ Alishrinest = == ,, 154 Ef Paijdb । .. 1923 
nikhudd, nocoada, skipper oi 28 | Notes on the Grammar of ‘The Old Western 
Nakshaira, of the day, in Paodys Chronology Rajasthan! with Special Reference to Apa. 
bhramea and to Gujaritl and Mirwart 3- 11; 





Mela ke gs" |; ; ०, ॐ. 08. 103 30—36 ; 52—58 ; 74—81 ; 96—106 ; 119 
Nala and Damayanti, romance of i += ॐ । 156 ; 159—163 
1. university af ०६५ Te 137 n. | nouns, in Old W. Rajasthini, ete, 10 ; 
Noplis, Mr. RK. [भात .. =-= =, ,, 13 158; 2६$ 


nomes, to. avert हणा सुह 5५८. Sup. 63; F. ©. 101 Nyisithha, Vijayanagara k. ss = * S21 
Nanda, Naga k. and saint ++ ++ 80० 9. | Nuggihalli, Lakshminarasithhe temple at 89, 
Nanda, dyn., 44, 47 and n., 48, 50 and n., 51 o3—05 
and n. numbers, lucky and unlucky .. =» छु, 65 
Naoda Mahipadma, and Mahipadma --40 np. | comerals, in Old W. RAjasthin! 7~9 in Kish 
Nandi, in Mysore, temple at - ग 93, f, miri . B64 





Nirmahal, Nooremohol] 81 as oa] 111 
क्क काच, The, and the Jaina Sikatiyane 


275--2840 


Nydya-bhdshya, the, and the Yoga-Hhdshya .. 24 


Nydyo-DAdshyo, The, 9 work by Viteyiyana 82—88 | 
| paper, Chinese invention, Telugu and other 


objects, inauspicious, ote. .. Fup. 66; F. 9. 108, f. 
obscene words, in Holi featival . Sup. 89, £ 
O'Donovan, and architecture 151—153, 153 
and त, 
offerings, harvest, ete. .. ae == Sup. 87 


Ogilvy, Alex, and the murder of J. Smith .. 27 | 


Omar, Mosque af .. *न १ भ । 142 n. 
omens, and dreams Sup, 50; and sneezing, 
etc. 63; 58 ; 66,o0r boule .. Ba -» 70 
Onderhill, Onderbergh, on the murder of J. 
Smith  .. ०० “ == क| 
ophium, traded in by J. Smith.. te anu 
Ora: gal, home of the Gatepatis == +न DTM 
Osiris, दि. 210; anl च. India ,. ४७ 
owl. the, .. os ॥ ae Sup. 68, f 
Oxzus Region, and dome construction. . =, 149 


Pace, Thoe., mentioned J. Smith ea ~. 7 


Padang, Padem, J. Smith 26 or Padam ** 3, £. 
Padmandibhea of Jilor, author of the Adnha- 
dade Praobondha ee é a „>+ 18 
Padmivati, wife of Udayana .. ज „= ह 
padulds, footeteps Py 8 F. 0. 94 
pajuann, fret = vs « 6 F. 0.91 
Poksila Svimi, a name of Vatsyayana .. 87, f. | 
Pilaka, Pradyota k Tf 7 + ® 420 
Pilayoms, under Virvanstha ., 69,—T1; 117 
polejatrs, कि, =+ +» «+ Sup, 25,27, 87 
Pali, lang., and Takahasilé 2 का 227 छ. 
pilin, palanquin .. ‘ se A 
Pallava and Kadamba kings §7 n.; and Kafi. 
chi. . म if 84 127. # 


270—272, 274 
+» 203 


Palm leaf Mas., ond the Senas.. 
palmyra lamp and beacon lights ३ 
एत्र 1117, or Hampé, and Vidyarinye .. 219 
Pasch एक .. as oe F, G, 
ponchdteheri, one who knows mantras of evil 
Spirits = == =* as = 
Ponckotontra tories, in temple frieze = 93 
Pinjava Brothers, and the Masrur temple 22 ; 
the Five, and the Pindyas 172; =» F.G. 78 
Pirdya Monarchy, The Chronology of 165— 
176; 189—202; 245—256 
Pangyas, the Five 37 and तन 38; and Vitva- 
०१६११, ete. 60; 64,70; fortof, ..  .. 176 


Pangela-devi-~ ws ++ ss ws 








त | 


229232 


Sup. 34 


Panhagid Lycodemo, and Athens =, .. 152 
| Pinini, bis birthplace, ete. 327; 275—277; 279 
Pintpst and Bairim Khin ,, ..  .. 18ST 
Pantheon, illustrated .. i. 1M, f., 141 


names for it 7 क) कक कक ee LIL 
paradi, ceremony ee = Sup. 20, £. 
ing body = ह. G. 105 


Parikrima Bahu of Ceylon ee = क «+ [श 
Parintaka, alias of Niriyans .. ee + 84 
Paroshurim, ६. legend of ae as Sup. 25 
Parapanisus, region N. of Herat =, *„ {ॐ 


Parshad Vaikunia, heaven of Vishnu क, ©. 108. 
Parsis, language, ete. of .. d ** 8 ; 108, ^. 
Parthian, later, period of architecture, or 
-» Le 
participles in Old, फ, Rajasthanl 96—105; 


119, £, 126. 
Paschdtya Kulamafjari, the .. =, ,, 270 
Pischitys Vaidikes, history of. . =, 270, £, 274 
passes, fortified by Viivanitha.. 65 and ०. 66 
Patefjali, 83, anterior to Vateydyans 84; 
277—270 
| Patna, and Mr. Elwes 13; and J. Smith ., 14 
Peguere == a. ae -. 318 
pendentive; in architecture 134, the Byzan- 
tine as == 195 
(>. 8 served by Aryandths ++ 63 
Penugonda, cap. of 225 
Perrot, Geo., suthor of History of art in 
Ancient Egypt == ss I83and n, 138 
Persepolis, to. palace at .. =+ =» 196, 138 


Persia, History and Evolution of The Dome in 
133—159 
Persia, J. Smith's trade with .. eer oe | 


Persian words, in N. W. India. . es 223 
Persians, and Turks 152; and opprobricus 
names „+ अ a न => F. G. Lol 
| persons, inauspicious .. = =+ Sup. 64 
Perumbarru-puliyir, tn., anointment of herons 
at +. ५ a. > 9 „> 166; 194 7, 
Perufijiigadéva, Pallava k ,, .. .. 174 
Perunjiigadeva, Chilja k. =a = *» 193 
Peshwas of Poona, and the Swimi of Chinch 
wad oa) lee ~ = Sup, 45 
Peter, mentioned २.4 connection with J. Smith. . 27 
Peter Mundy, on Shih Jahin a = 
सला Prof., and domes, > = व, Id, †. 
Pharos of Alexandria, the “7s os 149 त. 
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philosophies, Indian ., 1. .. ,. 127 RE ae ~ ae ६ coal ek 
Phoenicia, and the serpent 212; and fisher- | ए, Rudra, a Kikatiya lc. ,. oy «. 214 

ध ७ कच ० == «+ 280 | Praydg, holy c. .. - ९ =“ Sup. 68 
honetic epelling = == IOT—110; 258—261 Pregnancy, or simant ceremony -+ FP. G. 98, i 
Pietro della Valle, and the Haaan mosque = न | 


+ क Mr. Swamikannu, hie Theory of The | prea, spirit, .. ,„ इ. 0. 93 

Chronology of the Pandya Monarchy 165— Price, James, E. L Co's s*rvant भ - | 15 

477 ; 189-202; 145—156; 37m || priest, in marriago ceremony , , -» landn, 

pillars, in Nandi ternple $4; memorial ete. Prince Chain Singh, The Lay of == 181- 188 

83 ; 8899 | Priyadariin, Devanimpriya .. .. _. 905 

Pipal tree +~ i ar, 7 Sup. 71, f. | processions, religious .. -- Sup. 25, 97 ॐ 
Pippalavana, ¢, of the Maurynss ++ soe G2. | products, of Mysore, Artistic ॐ 


Pir's, Mosalman Sup, 43; worshipped by Hin- 
dus, etc. 44—47; the bhuf of 51; F. G. 
85, {, 91; the Samadhs ete, of 94-- 97. 

Piiachs, 1. क? ए; । श, , इ 


छन्त, Prof., and Prakrit .. es =» 100 
pishdotas, ghosta ae a oF. 0. 02, f, 
pilris, spirits of ancestors == FG. Wek 
pitriyas, deceased ancestors .. ९.3. 89, £., 03, £ 
Pitt, Thos, and J. Smith os 0 : 
एकप, Asoka, पति लव == त => 4 
plague च = 9 ==» FF. G. 70,1 
planeta and disesse = == Sup, 30, 1. 83 
plates, or tiles, gilt oo ewe see ULE 
plough, ploughing ceremonies .. == Sup. 87 
Plutarch and Osirw on प, oe as Sl 
poms .. == न न * Sup. 81, ?. 
policeman, or Kiivalgir, or falayiri, in the 
Polygar system ne: ++ श 
PajAchchi, fort .. न as 66 
Polygars 37; 39; and Visvandtha 59; 60, {; 
the syutem of, instituted 71—73; 113, 115— 
118; antiquity ae ae a. 172 >. 
Pompeii, and the cupola = ae + MG 
Poseidon, Varuga, and the g. of Madura 208 
postpositions, in Old W. Hajasthini 3— 7; 
10, 119. 
potentials, in Old W. Rajasthinl .. 120, 198 
poids, bhuvis == == == => ह, 0. 84 
Prodhani, Niik Finance minister + > 115--118 
Prodyota, founder of the dynasty of that | 
name, a contemporary of Buddha ., 43, 45 


Predyota, dyn, 42 and the Saidundigas 43, 
45, {+ 48 

Projidparamitd aijfra, and the Yogiicirs social 
philosophy 
prikira, compound wall of @ temple ४ 

Prikyit, and the Old W. Rajasthani 10, 17; 
Apabhramea 18, {., 100—102, 105—107 and 


n., 16, 
Prasonajit, k., and Kshatrajit .. .. 


क हः क क न क णः ॐ ने 





Major W., E. 1, 069 agent .. 


Punyo tithi day छेः कै इ ४५ क 
Fiirind Kila Mosque,Delhi ,, .. 





45, = 45 | Puljjansr@ndra, Arav‘t ik... 


| 89 
| pronouns, in the Old W. Rajasthdal 5, 7, 10, £., 


$0—36; in Gujarat! 110; in KAshmfsi 265 
Pronunciation, ete, in the Gujarit! language, 
a note on some special features in 16—19; 


106—115 
propitiation of ths dead. , (धु =" EG. 90 
proportions, system of, in Hind sculpture 91 
Prosody, Kishmir! . 2. = 266 


Bup. D0, ff. 
=», £ 
Podukkittai plates 35 n, 39 and n.: or 
Pudukote 165 n., 196, note on gj =» 197 
Puhdr, ¢,, aod beacon lights ete, == 203; 205 
Pukkhalivati, tn, Greek form of the name 228 


Puliyir, aod Perumbdrrapuliyir क 194 च. 
Punema vow ५5 "थ > ie =» F. 9. 100 
Pundydhorachon rite ae ae om. 


Punydhavachane ceremony a +e 
Pocishments after death. . 





Sl; the Tamil .. ४७ नड 3 
Purna, mt, and सवतं = क =m क + 242 
Purashottama inscription 9५ 217, £ 
Pureaj, purvajas, spirits ** ॐ, 0. 83, 89, 94 
Pyramid, the Great = ~ es se, os 148 
प्रोष "Amrah, palace os => [38 
| Quarrd Beltween च Girl Bride and Her Brother 

tn-Low, song == as ; 3 


Queda, tn. and the murder of J, Smith 2i—29 
Quintus «- 139 


। 8. । च्छ 2 





regs, कठ Offerings == == == ==. 9. ®, 

वातजो चकि न ae ०७ «Sup, 87, 88 

॥ Rijidhirija, ce (11015 k. . = क्क => 213 

| एध्व ij., 68 k., Rijakésari.. => 194 
ह ie ०» 225 
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041० 7. Chijak, .. == «+ oe 194 
Rdjarafindkort, the, and the Baisunagas -. 45 
Rajesthin!, Old Western, we Notes on the 
Grammar of on z= 3, हि. 
Réjéndra Chola and the conquest of Kollip. 


Ropani, transplanting ५9 ला द ~- =-= ५५ -„  Gup, 87 


Rousseau, andthe Imim पहः -, 155 


Royai mosque at Tefahan == == ee बद 
Rai, plant, and marriage -= Sup 73 
Rukn-od-din Firos ShA),tomb of .. ., 146 
Rudrdbhisheka ceremooy .. Sop, 98 7, ©. 78 


pakicai 7 213 | Rudramma, q., Ganapati क. 1 247 >. 


Rakka, Bait-ul-Khalifah palacein =. 135 
Raima, in the Masrur temple 21 and n., 22; 
and bharrenness Sup. 45; and the Shami 


tree etc. .. oe, 9.3. 
Rimabhadra and Vievanitha .. ण -. परि 
Rémachandra, g., and Vijnyanagara .. 226 


Rima Krishna, tutor to Ati Vira Raima. 39 and त. 
RimdAnoja, date =+ us =e «+ 164; 213 


Ramappaiya, Nik minister .. .. = 113 


Rama Raja, Karnftek ,, .. J. -, 913 | ॥ 


227 8 0, । 18 । 1 233 
Ramdepir, evil deity =, =» F.G, 75; #7 
Ram Raz, author of Architecture of The Hindus 143 
Ranjit Singh i ४ ; ai 113 
rapier, ordered by J, Smith .. .. =, 13 
Rashidud-din, author of the Jdmiut Towdrikh 176 
Ratnigiri dist., oflarings ete. Sup. 25, 27; 88; 
disease deities 29, {., 32—35; sacred trees 34, 
f.; evil spirite 38, f, 56—58 ; 64; ancestor wor- 
ship 40,—42 ; and saints ete. 43—45 ; barren- 
nea 47; dreams etc. 49,f.: 52: the ovil 
eye G1 ; ghoste 67 ; 70; 1; widow remarrings 
73; eake-bite 77; totems 78, 80, f ;, 85; 
Holi festival = 7 >> 00, f.; 92 
Raushandri,dr. of Shahjahin .. A) „> 24 
Ravalndth, incarnation of Shiva -» up. 25 
Royosam, Naik private secretary a « 1139 
Reade, Ed., and J. Smith Pe „ ॐ 
records, the Red Slab, eto, of Krishnariys 222 


Religion, the, of the Vijayanagara House 2)9—225 | 


Remarks, Some, on The Chronology of The 
Upanishads 9 == 120--133 ; 177—130 
remedies, for [चलत etc. ,, ए. G. 78—81 
Rifeh, tn, cupola roof remaing, illustrated ., 133 
rites, propitistory, and ceremonies Sup. 25— 
23; 31, é0—i2; and barrenness 47; rain 
87, f.; Chetake 89 ; puberty 91; of exorciam 87 
Rock, of Jeruslem, dome illustrated 142, 155, f. 
Rock Edict, Fourth, of Asoka, and the ward 
Agniskandsa i .» 2038—206 
rock inscription of Adoka . ae =» 228 
rocks, fortified by Viivanditha ae 89 8. 
पिल्ल, k. of thea W. Gotha .. ०५ 134 च, 
Roman Catholic worship in Saleett .. .. 133 








Rudraydy, enorifice a = „= FG 78 
Rip Rim Bohra, minister under Pr.nce Chain 
Singh oe = ह च ज, i क) 18], ¢ 
Rustam Khan, oppressor of Chokkanktha ,, 114 
Rutuehend or Garbhddan, first bridal night 
Sup, 91 


4 eae revertd om ४ क्क => ¢, 0. 92 
००१ or Bumilyak, , +, ‘a 48 47; 49 
taAasrabhojan East é == कण. 84 
पकता, Musalman, deified Sup, 4%; and ances. 


tors, worshipped  .. .. 40; FG. 89 
Gsifunigadyn, == == lw, 41—51 
Baive gods and goddesses क क Pie 90 
Seiviem and Vaishnaviam 22, 23 >. ; 331, £, 
२2५, 1. ; ४ कनया ., ws 267 
Bilavianaers ., 215 


Sakanwidi, vil, and Prince Chain Singh 184 and ठ. 
Sikatdyans, the Jaina, aod the Nyasskara 


Gakhirdn त, beta ` `. `, gam ae 


| erussiom .. ~ » 168 
न 1.9.841 १ iF =» शआ 
Saladin, author of the Manuel d'art Musalman 
145 =.„ 1#8, 147, 147 च. ; 150 and 
Saldturs, birthplace of Panini 1 क क 
dint. ss 65,£, 67 n, fore 
Selim, prince, and Akbar 9 ् or rp 
Salivahana or Saka era, in Gujarat etc. a» S15 
Salonika, and 8. Bandias य. नु 
Salsctt, isl. Roman Catholic worship in  __ 19 
Salsetto, Taluka, deities of =< Sup. 26; 3१ 
aamadh, grave ए. G. 94; cor- mony 95 and n.; 96 


Sdmspslli, Chambali, otc. fort .,  ., 65 and n, 
a6, illustrated .. 145 and == 148--151 ; 154 








INDEX 

Sam-ho-poto, tn., and Sithhapura Sena, The Earliest Seat of 270—274 
Somprosdrasa, phonetic process 14 ५. ; anti- Sendu, ball, the and, f. 

somprasdrana. + ~+ 19 | Sennacherib, hia palace at Nineveh .. 133, £ 
Sdémoatearik shréddha, rite Sup. 40 | Serpent, symbol 211; and Thoth 212; and 
Sinchl,top2 == es -. 147 | tree worship. . Sup. 71 
ondai,Tamil, « weekly market, and shandy .. 133 | Set, or Typhon =" ool 
Sanjah bridge = . Es 149 ०. | Sétupati, Chief of the Maravas 59, f. 
Sanjan, Parsi settlement +» 16 | Sevaka, Bhura disciple F. G. 84 


101, f. 105; and Gujerdel 17, f. ; 106—18; 
and RAjesthini 120; 150; 162, f. ; origin of 
Kashmiri 257—265 ; mythology ५ - 232 


Sapddalaksha, co, 215; or Savalakh 218 
Sarah, the ship - = BS 
छक्त्या, his palace = ति ई = 134 
earpa bdadhane, हाक charm .. Sup. 77 
Sarnid hikari, or Diwan, Niik officer 115--11 
Saervirdba-Siddhi,k. .. ve 45 प. 
Sarvirtha-Siddhi, ancestor of the Nandaa ete. 

51 त. 


Sarvistin, end dome construction, illustrated 
135, 137—130; 143, 159 

Sasanian period, architecture referred to 135, 
138, 140 


Kay -» 16 and 7, 
Satdp, magical herb .. Sup. 51 
Satara, c.. groves Sup. 71, f.; and make bite 
=, 76 
Satl, temples, and Siva 232; worship ह~ ©. @ | 
Sateang, contact with the righteous - F. 0. 9 
Saturn, g- 232; and disease =, Bup. 31 
Satwai,g. .. Sup. 79 
Satyamaigelam to. 60; fort 65 and n., 66, 69; 

Niik province .. ~ , 115 
Sautrintikea School of Buddhism = ७ -» 87 
Bavalakh, Sapddalakahs ee „„ S18 
Sawanekarin, goddess . Sp BS 
Seapegostafordisemse .. .. = = उफ. 34, 1. 
Screens, perforated, in the Eéiava temple .. 92, f. 
Seriptures aod child stealing .. -„ F. 0. 101 
Sculptors, Hoysala, records of .. 94, f. 

ulpture and Architecture in Mysore, The 

181, or Sikor 182—185 
Seleucos Nicator, and India = 28 





=» ZIT | 


Beveppa Naik, of Tanjore „ 4 भ कक 


` | Seventeenth Coutury Anglo-Indian Worthies, 


John Smith, Contd, from Vol, अना p, 255 


15--16 ; 25—29 
sex Change .. + न -- Sup. 62 
Shah " Abbas, mosque built by ss = ue 28 
Shib Chiragh, a domed building .. 152 
8140 Jabin and Jahaniri = 24, 1171, ¢. 
Shih Ruka, son of Timir, and dome construc- 
| tion -.. 161—163 
Shh Salim, Sha Selim, Jahangir „ १11 


Shih Sulaiman, and dome construction 144,153,155 
omdyin 156 


Bourboa 
133 o., 188 


Shéh Zindeh, or Living Saint, group of build 
ings at Samarkcond ~ a 


145 
== iF 
Sup. 92 
-- &up. 38 

Sup. 80, £ 
148 


अ INDE= 
8 or एवय eee - ~ --- 
aes =-= ~ 
Bhiriz, mowyue at +o ww ee 15, 159 | mating .. 290—31 ; 67; F 
Shir Dar, domed building = an 149 | Smith, ॐ“ क Bg 
Shu, fowl sacrificed Sup. 89 | Indian Worthy === 12—14, 25—29 


Shitala, goddess and small-pox Sup. 30, f, 
and barrenness 48 ; F.G. 76—78 
ete. 25, 28; 31; and barrenness 48 ; and rain 
58; and disease ए, G, 78; 80; 93, f 


SAtwar or Chorawa ritual ee न+ 


Sidhas, inferior divinities 
Sidon, meaning, a fishing village Ee] 
agnature, of Hoysala sculptors ; a» 9 
Sihor, Sehore i „ 183-- 195 
silence and secrecy + = Sup, 88, 1 
Tamil work, and the Indra 
festival ts a + 24 


Silpa Shastras, and 8. Indian Sculpture. 90; 143 | 


Sima, Naik provinees 116--117 

Simani, first pregnancy custom == FG. 98 

Bimhapura, Sam-ho-po-lo, tn, named in the 
Bélibo grant .. . 

sin, and disease .. oe i ia 


228 
records, and Pipjya kings 172, 174; 
custom of sub-kings =न 173 
Bippars, ८, of the sun == ऋ 
Sinnamanirgrant.. == «. 178 | 
Birhind, battle (ए. ॥ 8. क ल 157 


Bigunige, founder of the उप, dyn. 42— 

46 and n., 48 
Sitd,in Masrurtemple =-= ., ©... 81 न्क्व >. 
Siva, and Vishnu, in Masrur temple 21 and 
T.—23 and 7. ; worship 208, 210; and the 


Vijayanageras 224, f.; temples or Samd- 

०७ == 23)—233 
Siva-tobarh, heaven ae ४ == 211 
Siva Rimaiys, Naik Dolacdi . 113. 
Sivardtri festival ,, क == 286 
व of Mithilé, his copperplateste, .. 215 
Siw Bdndhone rite ae ज 23 
Skylax, naval commander -under Darius [. hen 
daughter-houses == .. ह. 9. 98 





| 8४, George, fort, and J. Smith 


snake, bite Sup, 44; cures for 76, f., 88; and 
sarcerors etc. 65, f.: worship 74,6 


Rock Edict IV. . 


Silamapjolam, co, 166; and Vira POE 
194 च. 
Be =* = => ELE 
Silpa” Shastra, in their 
temple, Nuggiball: 93. f. 
a“ oe 218 
ae oe 21 
50—51, M4, if. 
sorcercrs Sup. 34—38, 38, 47, 57, 60, 63, 65, 
76, TT, 
eouls, as ghosts ote । + G ४ 
Spas, Spawe, in Bengal, 18 च. 
Spalatro, temple =, 135 
spelling, phonetic ++ 1OT—110 
Spier, Prof, and architecture 125, 143, 146, n., 
147 


42, £, 50—50; 63—67 ; 70, 72, 74, 1. १ 

93; 85—87, 89; ए. ©. 79, s8—92, 96, i, 
ar F. G, FG, £ 
Brevika, alias of Bimbiaira -. 43, 46, 4p 
Srt-Hersha, The Age of न. bots ~ 215 
Sri Krishna, ancestor of the Kavanja chiefs 
epithet applied to Rajanaréndra, 225 
Griraigam shrine, and Vifvandth, 70, f 
Bri-Vallabha, k., and the Pudukdttai plates 
398 B.; 39; fragmentary inscription of ति 
Sri Venkatiss, and Vijayanagara 225 

Srivillipittur or Nejumandalam, Naik pro. 
- 116 

Sri Viripakehe-eannidhi, g and Vija 

yausgara., 225 
Bt. Denys, his heads a «+ Tl 


, (1 


St, Marks’, Venice, illustrated .. 


- 70, 72; 113, £, 116 


al is 19 
Sthilabhadra, Montrin of the 9th Nanda =» 44 


stones, totems Sup, 80, 1. ; 90; memorial ह, ©. 60 








Strabo, and Asian architecture 154 and च, 


Streynsham Master, E. I. (079 supervisor, Dia- 
1 


Talaghat, dist. in Salem, part of दकाप 
Talamalai, fort . + . ** 65 
alaydris, Naik policeme:, १,०५.११ 72, ¢ 
Talikota, battle 225 


| Tamil, Chiefs, and Viivanatha 60, ¢ recorda, 

stueco decoration .. 136, ^ | and Eollipakkai के -+ 213 
Subhig Singh, Raja, father of Prince Chain Tamilian Pdicyoms 7l, 73 

Singh os os a + 181, 185, 188 Tamjdi, &-, anc. cattle 1 8 | . Sup, 33 
sub-kings, ॐ Singhalese vustcm = +, 178 | Tanjore ., , „ 114 
substantives, in Old W. Rajasshant 104; 161, £ | tanks, images +» Sup. 43 
suffixes, in Old W. Réjasthint ,. 163, f | Taridévi, and the KamAkshi temple 120 
enicide ७. 4 9 + up. 63 | Taranitha, and the Council of Veadlj 50 च. 
Sulaiman,Shih, and dome construction 144, 153 Tard! Beg Khdn, servant to Humiyin,, 235 च. 
gulphur springs, at Bakreswar 13 य. | Mrpan, rite ** " ^= .-**: Sop. al 
Bultan Ali Said .. क -» 43 | Taut,. Thoth न « 218 
Sultan Husain Mirza, mosque of 151 | Tarkirat-wlwdgydt, and the date of Akbar , 234 
Sultan Muhammad II. and प्रमीत Hasan 152 moajue, illustrated ., क =» 159 
Sultan Sanjer, tomb at Mery, Ulustrated 140 | telescope, in temple sculpture ee + 95 


न अ ok Shcachi 


Samalya, or Sahalya, k. ae ST 
Bumatra, Storme, ial, 23 and च्‌, 
Sun, Sunday, and Akbar : - =» 242 

“Mirti Nayanir, Saiva saint 164 


undara Paplya k. 39 7.; 174, 175 and nz 


fof 1276) 175; 249 


tupadun, winnowing fan F. 0. 73 
Sita dyn, of Bengal ss. = 200 
Suri governor cf Nishipir ०» 144 
surnames in W. India, derivation .. Sup. 78 
Suropuros, spirita of heroes .. .. ए, (3, 99 
Susa, palace ae 136, 138 


sushupti, sleep .. तै ०9 
Sven Hedin, and Persian houses 
Swapna, dream... == = „=, FG, 108 


Syimalavarman, kk. : 271—274 
ayllogiam, theory of the 83. f. 


Tabagiti Albari, and the date of Akbar .. 240 
Tabriz, Blue mosque ot 144, under Vein 
=e 162 


taffaties, mentioned by J. Smith = 72 
Tag Pir oi > -* = ® F. 0. 97 
Taj Mahal, illustrated .. व -  * 143, 158. (¢, 
Takshadsild, cap, of Gandhara, 1 3 , 
227 and n. 


| Telugu, chiefs, and Visvandtha 60—s2 Pdl- 


140, 142--146, 159 | 


` ‘Thakurdvird, shrine in Mearur अन्व ~ 


“Temples, in Mysore, 89-94 ; Greek 143; 


yom 71; 73; recorda, and Kollipika .. 213 
Temple, Rock-hewn Vaishnava, at Masrur 
Dera Tahail = - 9--23 

rock cut, at Mahdvalipuram 1733-9 8. 

India 222—224; of Siva —— 231, f. 
Tenkasi, and the Five Pipdyas.. : s7—39 


tense, In Old Western Rajasthani 06,038,104, 


123—126 
Teasitori, Dr. and Old W Raéjaathini 16—18, 
107, 109, ^ 

212 
22 
Thana dist,, deities of Sup. 25, 28, 31, 1. ; 

disease 33—35, 38, evil spirita 36, 56, f,, 

62, 70; sacred trees 37, T1—73; ancestor 

worship 43; tombs etc. 4446; 48, 65 


68; and witchoraft eto, Tl ae §5—s 
Thessalonica, Church of St. George .. 15 
thirst, and ghosts ‘ ; „>= F. G, 106 
Thiruppuvanam, tn. and Siva worship ., 208 
Thiruvilur, in Tanjore, and Brahmd .. 230 
Thiruvidaimaruthur, in Tanjore and Siva 

Worship .. १४ ow 210 
Thomas, 5६, and Madras a im =» 176 
Thoth, Taut ध नि ae => 218 
thread coramony .. Sup. 37; 71 
Thydgardjan, g. of Madura == == ॐ 
Tiamir, ताह ++ न 163. 
Tibetan Chronicle and the Baiiunagas =» 4 
tiles, plates, gilt . Pi | 153, f. 
Timir, emp. and architecture 145—147, 150— 

153, 159 
Timiiri ago of architecture [ह =+ 144 






Timurides of Herat, and domes 


Tinnevelly, and the Pandyas 37 and n., 38 ; 
and Viivanitha 59 and o., 61; 114,1. ; 


273 a. 
Tirujiiinasambandhsa, Saiva saint + 1328 ; 184 | 
Tirumala, emp., 3rd Vijayanagara dyn, =, 225 


Tirumalai, W. Arcot dist , and Krisboardya 222 ०. 


Tirumal Niik, palice of 69 n.; and Triochine 
poly 70 n., 71; 113; death 718 

Tirumangai Alvir, Vaishnava saint 164 
Pingyas == == =+ =, a7, 1 


Todormal, contemporary of Viévandtha =» 62 
Ak bar > 223 


ध्ये famoms, जक Histoty ‘and क of 
the Dome 133—159; of Hindu and Muham- 
maden saints Sup, 43—46; or samadAs, eto 


41; F.G. o4—98 
Tonjamin Chief of Puddukkottsi, and Viiva- 
niths oh aa ~ 81 | 
ooth retie ., = iF ; 174 
topes, and domes 146, f., 149 
Toral and Jesal, their tombs F. G. 95 
Totemi@m and Tetishiam Sup, 78—82 
Té¢tiya chieis == 89 
चकु कय 1, 3iiméivaral. .. -. 213 
transference, of diseas क 2. 0. 9668 
Travancore, and the Piplya Co. 39 ; 
Viivandtha os ae 60, 9 
reasure, guarded by Chamiira 68 buried Sup, 
50, 64, 75; and mnakes 5 . १8 
‘Trebizond 152 


trees, sacred Sup. 36, f.; haunted ote. 56, f; 61, 
63, f. ; 70,—73; 76, 78; ह. ए. &5 ¢. 106 
Tribb, Kulaétkhara, k., note on न 
Trichinopoly, and ए ४9००4109 60, 70 and B., 
१1; 115; 116 
Trinomali,or Arunichalam ,. 230 
Trishfubs-Jagati, iine, and the Moahdndrd. 
youa-U panishud = - 131, 132 and n, 
Trivikrams, Senak. 272 (Sira) 273 and च. 
and Hemantesene 
tuchokds, method of transference of dissaga 
F. G. 87 
-» 99, १, 119 
Sup. 73 


274 


Tulosi Diss, and Old Baigwirl .. 
Tulsi, plant, legend ह+ =+ 
Tuli Khan, sacked Mery eg 


140 
Turkish, raid in Bengal 217, f. 
Turks and Persiang : » 162 


| 


Tés, N, भा. of Meshed, domed building et . 152, 1. 





ए प्रान vader offering 


। Vallilssenn, orks attributed to him 


INDEX 


Typhon or Sst a निन 231 


Sup. 31 

-* 45,40 andn., 47, 50 
Udeyane, of Kausimb! contemporary of Prad- 

yota, ete, 42, 43 and n., 45, 46 and n:; 50 

Uddidna, tn, and Sat! .. . 232 


_ Udyotakara, author of the Nydyardrtiba 82, f. 


Ugra-Pinjya, and the treasure in Mt. Meru 206, {. 


Ograsena, k., and Mahdpadma 45 and n., 46 
ujani festival == == FG Ta सौ 
jjein, and the Pradyotas ` 9 =» # 
lipake 213 
Ukhaijir, vaulted palace of, illustrated 135, 
135 and च 
Umarkot, Amarkit «» «+ 234 end >. 238 
Umayyad Mosque at Damascus, illustrated 
147—151 
Umebar, tree Sup. 41, legend = क्क 72; 74 
uncle, in marriage arrangements --leand no, 2 
University of Takebadila a ५४ १» 237 
| Upanada, Nigek.andsaint _, 60 


| Upanishads, The, Some Remarks on The Chro- 


nology of 130—132 ; 177—180 


|) Ceremony 


म अ oe F. G, 81—83 ; 57 ; 107 
meagre, used in 
सक श ` 
Urdn Hasan, Baiendari, and Shah २०248 ,, 152 
Vaecaspati Miira, author 82, f, and Vateyiya- 
no... 4 = & 
vaccination .. sae oak -. Bup, 38 
eachiaro, hydrophobic spirit => 9, 0. 8६ 
Vdyhya, dedicated boy .. ae - Sup 74 
Vaibhisike school, of Buddhism न 87 
Vaishpava, Temple, rockhewn, at Masrur Dera 
Tohsil, Kangra dist, 3 1४-23 


Vaishtava, deities #0; Alvirs ६ 

ए के का, and Saivianm in {11/11 । 

231, 0, 224, 2 

we +» कण 68 

Vajirt, Koéals princess, w, of Ajdtadatra => 4&3 

Vajri-bdi, Vajreshwari, goddess .. Sup 36 

Sf ME 
or 

limit of Naik kingdom _. नरन 

219 

Vallilasena, son of ‘Vijaynsena „+ 271,274 

Vallam, tn. exchanged for Trichinopoly .. 70 


INDEX 303 
Valley of Kashmir, and Islim.. ., 257, 267 | Vimdna, sancta of temple 203, f. 
Vaminiekhara-Pindya, king after the deluge. 211 | Vindyaka-Siddhi __ Se oe 230 
Varheasths (indravamid) lines == 131, f. | Vincent, Matt, and J, Amithete.120., 16, 25, £ 
Vanada Rayare, rule Madura 37; and Viiva- Z >~ ~; 
60 | Vira Pandya (1252—53) 190, 104 and n— 196 
Varsgupa-Pinjys, and the temple of Thiru Vira Pinjys, Jatavarman =... „ 196 

- * 210 | Vira Pandya (14th. cen.) and Jatévarman Vira 

Varstuiga Raima, ond the Pudukkotjai Pindya, note on ae oO, 
plates 9 39 and च. Virairl, q., mother of Syamalavarman 274 
Varman, dyn., and the Beliibo grant poo Firs, male spirite F.G... म" con OF 
nisnd, impressions (£ „ F. ©. 93 and त. का wai gs १ 
amas ronr मभ Viehalgad fort, has pir’ tombs sup... .. 43 

प वु ११ "गढ fs Vishou, and five, in Masrur temple 22 ; figures, 

atidgimini, k. .. ** in Hellikere templo 91, f.; 224; or Lildbari- 
Vitaytyans, suthor of the Nydyabhdeys §=83—88 |, 325 ; 233; and trees sup. Site cect 
vault, construction hi Ca 1 134— 139 Vishnu-Kafich! ae aw = 129 
Vedas,the.. = -. s+ 807; 212; 229 | क-कै and ancient Indian history 41, 44n. 
Vedic, professors in Kaichipura = =" einige Visuchiks, goddess, and cholera = FG. ¶ 
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न्प ८ ~ 


FOLKLO OF 


THE KONKAN. 


CHAPTER I, 


NATURE POWERS, 


T HE worship of minor local deities is con- 

nected with such low castes as Guravas, 
Bhopis, Mardtha Kunbis, Dhangars, Waghes, 
Murlis, Mahars and Mangs in the District of 


Kolhipur. It is believed by the Brahmans 


that once an image is consecrated and wor- 
shipped, it should be worshipped wninterrupt- 


edly every day, and he who neglects to wor- 
ship such an image daily incurs the sin of | 


Brahma-hatya or Bréhman-murder, For this 
reason Brahmans generally do not worship 
minor local deities, In former times Brahmans 
who worshipped these deities Were excommuni- 
cated by theireaste-men, Such Pujdris were 
compelled to wear > folded chotur or waist 


cloth, and were forbidden to put on the gandh | 


er sandal paste mark in straight or cross lines, 


lar mark of sandal paste, Another reason why 
Brihmans are nol the Pujdris or worshippers 
of such deities is that Brahmans cannot accept 
or partake of the Naivedya offering of cooked 
food, fowls, ete., made to them. Lower class 
people can partake of such offerings, and are 
therefore generally the worshippers or minist~ 
rants of minor local deities. 

At Palshet in the Ratnagiri District, there 
are two grdmdevis, viz, Jholdi and Mharjai, 
and the pujdris of these deities are respect- 
ively a Guray and a Mahér.!' The pujdris of 
goddesses are generally men of the lower 
castes, The guardian goddesses of the villa- 


bet Pen, | a -- of Pule, Varavade, Nandivade, and Rila | 


have Kunbis as their pujdris; while the pujdris 
of the goddesses Muhdlakshmi, Bhagvati, 
Mahakali, and Jogai are generally chosen from 
the Gurav caste? In the Konkan the Rauls 
(Shudras) are the pujdris of the deities Vithoba, 
Ravalnith and Bhavani ; the Ghddis are the 
pujdris of the deities Sdteri and Khayanesh- 
war: while the deitics Mahddev and Maruti 
are worshipped by pujdris belonging to the 
Gurav ९६९, The goddesses Makhajan and 
Jakhmdta at Sangameshwar in the Ratnagiri 
District are worshipped by pujdris who belong 
to the Guray and Bhoi castes respectively. 
The god Ganpati at Makhnele has for his 
pujéria Wani. The pujdris of the temple of 
Shiva at Lanje in the Ratnagiri District are 
Winis.4 Itis said that the pujdri of Punda- 


They were allowed to put on the tila or circu-| rik ot Pandbarpur is 9 Kirdta (fisherman) by 


caste,” 

The pujéri of the goddess Narmata at Sid- 
gad in the Thans District is a Koli; whilst 
the pujdris of Kénoba, Khandoba, and Vetél 
are of the lower castes,® The goddesses 
Mahdlakshmi of Kolvan and Vajreshvari have 
their pujdria chosen from the lower castes. 7 
The pujdris of Jari-Mari,Mhasoba, Bahiroba, 
Cheda and other deities which are said to 
prevent contagious diseases, are always men 
of the lower castes, 

The pujdris of the guardian goddesses of 
the villages Petsai, Dasgaum and Nizsampur 
are 8 Mahdr,a Kumbhbér or potter, and ॐ 
Maritha, respectively. ® The pujdri of the 
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guardian goddesses of Chanl in the ०18१५ 


District belongs to the lower castes* 
goddess Mingdi has always 8 Mahdr os her | ॥ 
| Rathasaptami पेड, 1,६., the 7th day of the 
bright half of Magh, is deemed a special 


pujdri,? Everyday the god Shiva is required 
to be worshipped first by a pujdri of the Guray 


caste. The pujéri of Bahiri, a corruption of 


the word Bhairav, one of the manifestations 
of Shiva, is 8 man belonging to the lower cas- 
tes, Similarly the pujdris of Bhagavati, Bha- 
vini, Ambika, Kalika, Jakhdi, Jholdi, Janni 
Kolhai, Vadyajai, Shitalddevi, Chandika, ete., 
are persons belonging to lower eastes,* 

Tt is considered by the Hindus very mori- 
torious and holy to worship the 5un; and by 
Brahmans the Sun is considered to be their 
Brahmans isa prayer to the Sun-god or the 


Savita Dev, and the Brahmans offer erghya 


or oblations of walter to the Sun thrice a day, 
Those who want health, wealth and prosperity 


propitiate the Sun-god by prayers and cere- | 


monies. The Ratha Saptami is considered to 
be the principal day.for special worship and 
festivities in honour of the Sum=god, On this 
day, on a low wooden stool, is drawn, in red 
sandal paste, a figure of the Son in human 


shape seated in a chariot drawn by seven | 
horses, or by a horse with seven faces, This 
figure is then placed in the sun-shine, and it is 


then worshipped by offering it arghya or 


spoonfuls of water, red powder, red flowers 
mized with red sandal paste, camphor incense | 
and fruits. Some people kneel down while | 


offering {he arghyas toe the Sun. These 
arghyas aro either three or twelve in number, 
Some persons make a vow sgt to eat anything 
unless they have worshipped the Sun and per- 
formed the twelve Namaskares by falling 
prostrate and powing with folded hands twelve 
times, and at each time repeating one of the 
twelve names of the Sun,* 
~~ 3 School “Master, Chanl, Kolbs. =~? School Manian Al KLE 
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worship the Sun on the Sundays of the 
month of Shrdévan, A ceremony held on the 


festival in honour of the San-god, On that 
day people draw, on 9 small wooden stool, 
an image of the Sun, seated in o chariot 
drawn by seven horses, and worship it with 
great reverence, Milk is then boiled on o 
fire made of cow-dung cakes in front of the 
household Tulsi plant, If the milk over- 


flows to the enst, it is believed that there 


will be abundance of crops, but if it flows 
to the west it is taken asa sign of the near 
approach of famine,4 The Sun-god is also 
worshipped on the following occasions, ९.4, 
Prikal, Gajacchéya, Ardhodaya, Mahodaya, 
Pyatipdt, Makar-Sankrdnt, Kark-Sankrént 
and the Sola: eclipse,® Though there are 
few temples dedicated to the Sun, the vil- 
linge of Parule has the honour of having one 
called “the temple of Adi-Nirdyan.” Non- 
Brahmanical classes are not seen worshipp- 
ing the Sun in this district, despite the 
fact that the Sun is said to be the embodi- 
ment of the three principal deilies of the 
Hindus,* 

The people of the Thana District believe 
that the Swastika is the central point of the 
helmet of the Sun, and a vow called the 
Swastika Vrata is held in its honor, A woman 
who observes this vow, draws a figure of the 
Swastika and worships it daily during the 
Chéturmés (four months of the rainy season), 
at the expiration of which she gives a Brah- 
man a go-den or silver plate with the sign of 
the Swastika upon it,’ Another yow named 
Dhanurmdés, common to all districts in the 
Konkan-requires 9 person to complete his 
daily rites before sun-rise, and to offer a 
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preparation of food called Khichadi to the 


Sun-god, The observer of this vow then par- 
takes of the food, regarding it asa gift from | 


that god, This is cither done for one day or re- 
peated for a month till the Dhony-~Sankrani,? 
On the Somavati-dmdvdsya day (the 15th 
doy of the dark half of a month falling on 
Monday), and the Kapildshasthi day, the Sun 
is held in especial reverence? A curious story 


is narrated regarding the offering of rghye | taken 


to the Sun, It is said that the Sun rejoices at 


the birth of a Brahwan, and gives 1,000,000 | 


cows in charity, believing that the drghya 
which the Brahman will offer later on will 
devour his foes, one drop of the Arghya 


killing 1,000 of them*, The repetition of the | 
Gdyatri-mantra 108 times = day is supposed to | 


release a Brahman from the debt of 1,000,000 
cows owed in this way lo the 5००. > The 
Yoga-Sutras of Patanjali however prohibit a 
man from looking ot the sctting Sun, though 
the sin thos incurred is made amends for 
by the offering of Arghya to that god.‘ It is 
interesting to note that women do not grind 
corn on the Watha~Sapiami day, * 

Women bow down to the Sun on the 11th, 
12th, 30th or 40th day after their delivery; 
but Kunbi women generally worship that god 
on the 7th day. On this occasion some 
women show a churniag handlef to tae Sun- 
god and offer him some grains of rice,’ 

The Sreastika is considered so holy in the 
Konkan that it is always drawn on the 
‘Antarpat;ard atthe time of the Punydha 
Wachan ceremony which precedes o Hindu 
wedding, 9 Swastika drawn in rice is Worship- 


ped.® The principal deities of the Hindus, | 


whenever they are invoked on special occas- 


ions, are seated on the Swastika.? The people 
of the Ratnagiri District worship the Swastika: 
regarding it as the symbol as well as the seat 
of the Sun-god_*” 

By some the Swastika is regarded as the 
foundation-stone of the universe” and is held 
to be the symbol of the god Shiva, and not 
of the 57.13 
The conception of Eunbi is said to have 

nfvuenc the rays of 





of peace and prosperity, and for this reason 
Br women draw a figure of the Srast- 
ika in front of their houses, 44 The custom of: 
moving round such sacred objects as the Ban- 

an, the Pipal, the Tulsi or sweet basil plant, 
the Umber, the 4vala (Phylarthus emblica), 
ete, is prevalent in the district of Kolhdpur 
There are no cases recorded in which women 
after child-birth are exposed to the Sun, But 
on the 12th day after her delivery, the mother 
puts on new bangles and new clothes; cocoa- 
nuts, betel-nuts and leaves, grains of rice, 
plantains and grains of wheat are placed in her 
lap. She then comes out and bows to the Sun, 
Wealthy persons on this occasion perform 4 
holy fire and feeding Brabmans, Noone in 
this district believes that conception is caused, 
or is likely to be caused, by exposure to the 
rays of the Sun. 

The Hindu women of the Konkan walk 
round Pipal, Tulsi, and Umbar trees every 
Saturday end on the Somavati-amdvdsya day, 
i¢.,, the 15th day of the dark half of a month 
when it falls on Mondasy.?> Sometimes, how- 
ever, Women make a vow to walk round « 
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temple or a sacred tree one-hundred thousand न ग्व 


times ; and for the पिच्छः of this row they 
walk round the temple or tree for about seven 
or eight hours every day. If they find it 


dificult to make up the number of rounds 


themsclves, they ask their near relations to 
assist them in their undertaking? 

The Moon is worshipped by the Hindus on 
the 2nd of the bright half of every month, 
On this day it is considered very lucky to see 
the moon, and many people, particularly the 
lower classes, pull out threads from the clothes 
they wear, and offer them to the moon, saying 
“O! God, accept these old clothes of ours 
and be pleased to give us new ones in their 
stead,” Some people worship the moon on the 
Sankasti Chaturthi 4th day of the dark half 
of every month; and mich people will not 


eat anything until they have seen and worship-| 


ped the moon on that day, The moon is 
not worshipped on the Ganesh Chaturthi day 
that is, the 4th of the bright half of the month 
of Bhddrapad, os it is considered very unlucky 
to see the moon on that night. Itis firmly 
believed that any one who sees the moon on 
the Ganesh Chaturthi day even by accident will 
be falsely accused of theft or some other crime, 
In order to avoid this, people who have accident- 
ly seen the moon, throw stones at the houses of 
their neighbours, and if the neighbours abuse 


them in return, the mischiefmakers consider 
themselves freed by the abuse from the sin of | 


having looked at the moon on a forbidden night. 
The spots on the surface of the moon are 
believed by some to be the rafhor chariot of 


the god, Others think that they are lunar 
mountains; but many believe that the spots are | 


the visible signs of the stain on the character 
of the moon-god due to his having outraged the 


modesty of the wife of his guru, the god Bra-| 
haspati or Jupiter, In the Purdns it is stated | 
that on one occasion, a dispute arose between | 
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the moon and Brahaspati or Jupiter about the 
wife of Brahaspati, each of them claiming to 
be the esuse of her conception, Subsequently 


4 son was born who was named Budha (Mer- 


cury). Brahaspati's wife, on being asked who 
adultery. The spots on the surface of the 
moon are said to be the effect of this curse, 
The moon-god is believed to distribute nectar 
through his rays, and therefore this deity is 
said to have the power of removing diseases and 
is the king of herbs, and all trees, plants, ete,, 
Sometimes people place at night, figs, plant- 
ains, sugarcane and-other eatables in the moon- 
light and eat them early in the morning; anc 
it is said that those who do so improve in health, 
The practice of drinking the moon's rays does 
not prevail in the Eolhdpur district, But 
people occasionally dine in the moon light. 
On o full moon day people perform the 
special worship of their chosen deity, On the 
full moon of the month of Adrtika temples are 
illuminated, and on the full moon day of 
Migha, raw corn such as wheat, bdjri, ete, is 
cooked and offered to the household and other 


| deities.* On this day are also performed the 


special rites and ceremonies that are required 
in connection with the Aula-devatds or family 
gods or goddesses, On the full moon day of 
Falguna the Holi fire is kindled and worship- 
ped. Incertain families the full moon of 
Chaitra is considered auspicious for making 
offerings to family deities. On the full moon 
day of Shravan js observed the feast of 
Cocoanut day, and on this day Brahmans put 
on new sacred threads, The full moon is 
considered by the Sanydsis or ascetics an 
auspicious day for shaving their heads, 
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On the mew moon diy the Pitrar or 
Manes are worshipped. Lighted limps are 


Worshipped on the mew moon diy, 


Ashidha, In the Kolhapor State this is 
ealled Tadali new moon day, and in the 


Konkan it is called Divali new moon day. | 
som: trecs and 8 great hare, the bright part 


Oa the new mooi day of Ashwin, Lakshmi 


the gedless of wealth is worshipped, All | 


special ceremonies for the propitiation of the 
Bhutas or evil spirits ere usually performed 
on the new moon day, The Dwitiya or 2nd 
diy of every month is considered sacred to 


worshipped ; while the Chaturthi is consi- | 


dered sacred to the god Ganapati, and on the 


Chaturthi of Bhadrapada a special festival 


is held in honour of the god Ganpati, * 

On the 15th day of the bright half of 
the month of Ashwin pesple put milk in the 
rays of the moon for some time, and then, 
after ofering it to the moon, they drink it, 
Drinking milk in this way is called drinking 
the rays of the moon, * On the Sankrént Cha- 
furthi day and oa that Chaturthi which 
immediately follows the Dasara holiday, 
people draw an image of the meon ard 
worship it,? In the Ratnagiri district 
several conflicting theories are held regard- 


ing the spots on the surface of the moon 


Sone believe that the spo: observed on the 
moon is a tamarind tree in which that ६०1 
has stationed himself; others hold that the 
spot is the reflectioa of 8 deer which is 


yored to the chariot of the moon‘; while 


many more believe that it has been occasioned 
by the hoof of the horse of King Nala. 
Some say that the spot on the surface of 
the moon represents a Pipe! tree and > 
cow fastened to the roots of the tree; 
others on the authority of Hindu mythology 





suppose that God created Madan (cupid) 
fron the essence taken from the body of the 
mooi and hence the moon-god has spots on 
his body.® In the Mahdhdrat it is stated that 
ou the surface of theqnoon is reflected the is- 
land of Sudarshan on this earth, together with 


being nothing but water." The spo: oa the 
surface of the moon is considered by some a 
deer which the gol has taken on his 19. 
Some believe that Yashods, the mother of 
Krishna, after waving an earthen dish round 
the face of Krishna, threw it at the sky, It 
struck the moon and thereby the spots on the 
supposed to have been derived from the rays 
of the moon ; and in tome sacred bosxks it is 
stated that the Chakora bird (Bartavelle 
Partridge) drinks the rays of the moon.® 

The peopl: of the Thana District hold simi- 
lar notions regarding the spots oa the surface 
ofthe moon, Ithas been said by some that 
the portion in question represents mud, while 
others say that the moon has been dis&- 
gured owing to a curse from a sage, 9 Some 
people say that the spots are due to the moon 
being cura:d by his preeeptor Brahaspati with 
whose wife the moon-god had connection, 
Being unable to bear the pain of the spots, the 
moon, it is said, propitiated his preceptor, who 
directed him to bathe in the Bhima river to 
alleviate the agony, Accordingly the pain 
was assuaged, and the part of the river where 
the Moon-god bathed thus came to be called 
Chandra bhdga, 19 Some persons suggest that 


the spots are a Pipal tree with two deer feed- 


ing upon it from two अटा Others Lold that 
the spots on the surface of the moon are due to 
its having been kicked by a deer which, when 
pursued by a hunter, was refused shelter, 12 
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The people of the Thana District believe that 
the rays of the moon influence conception, * 

In the Koliba District, to sitin an open 
place on a moon-light night, is regarded as 
drinking the rays of the moon,? The elong- 
ated part of the orb of the moon pointiag 
towards the north or the south is supposed to 
forebode searcity or abundance, respectively." 

It is a common belief that the moon should 
not be seenon the Ganesh Chaturthi day, 
ie, the 4th day of the bright half of Bhddra- 
pad, 

Looking at the moon continuously for a 
stort time on every moon light night is said 
to keep one’s sight in good order,* 

If the Amdvdrya fallson Monday, Brahman 
women of the Thana District walk round o 
Tulsi plant or 8 Pipal tree ond make o vow 
to a Brahman,® 

In the Kolaba District > special ceremony 


is held in honour of minor goddesses on the 


Sth day of a month. The following things 
are avoided onc on each of the fifteen (4 
respectively :-— 
Kohala (pwopkin) dorli (Solanum indicum,) 
salt, sesarmum, sour things, oil, évale (Emblic 
myrobalan), cocoanuts, bhopala (gourd), 
padval (snake-gourd), pévte(Dolichos Lablah) 
masur (Lens esculenta) brinjal, honey, gam- 
bling. ® 

The people observe = fast on the 13th 
(Pradosha) ond the 14th day (Shivarétra) of 
the dark half of every month.’ On the 15th 
day of the bright half of CAaifra, 9 fair is 
held in honour of the guardian deity of a 
village, and hens, gosts, etc., are offered as a 
sacrifice.® 








Gudhi-pddea, १.६. the first day of the bright 


half of Chaifra:—This being the first day of 


the year, gudhis and toranas are hoisted in 
front of every house and are worshipped. 
half of Kértik every sister waves round ihe 


face of her brother a lamp, and makes him » 
present. 37 


The cercenony on the Bhda-bjj day has come 
into vogue on account of Subhadra having 
given a very pleasant bath to her brother 
Krishna on that day. The Court of Yama is 
also said to be closed on that day, since he 
gocs to his sister; and consequently per- 
sons who die on that day, however sinful they 
may be, are not supposed to go to Yamaloka 
४, ¢., 0६।1.1* 

Akshya Triliya:-—Ox the third day of 
the bright half of Voishakh cold water and 
winnowing fans cre dis:ribut.d as tokens for 
appeasing the Manes of ancestors. On this 


day is also celebrated the birth of the god 


Parashuram.!2 
Ganesh Chalurthi:—On the 4th day 

the bright half of Bddraped, an earthen 
image of Ganpati is worshipped and a great 
ceremony is held in his honour."9 The fourth 
day of the bright half of every month is called 
Vindyaka-Chaturthi; while that of the datk 
half is called Sankasti-Chaturihi, On the 
Findyaka-Chaturthi day, people fast the whole 
day and dime the next day; while on the 


| Sankasti Chaturthi day, they fast during the 


day time and dine after moon-rise.44 That 
Sankasti Chaturthi which falls on Tuesday is 
considered the best.14 
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Narak-Chaturdashi;—On the 14th day of 
was killed. Ip consequence, on this day people 
take their bath before sun-rise, break Aurinta 

(a fruit), regarding it asa demon, and apply 
its seeds to their heads,?2 

Ndrali Paurnima:—On the 15th day of. 
the bright half of Shravan, people worship the 
sea and throw into it a cocoanut, 

Wate-Paurnima:—On the 15th day of 
the bright hal’ of Jyestha, women whose hus- 
| bands are alive fast the whole day, and worship 
the Wata-tree.24 

On the 15th day of the bright haif of 
Ashvin, people keep themselves awake the 
whole night and amuse themselves in a variety 
of ways, On the 15ti day of the bright half of 
Kartika houses are illuminated. This day is 
ealled Tripurt-Paurnima, On this night people 
illuminate with earthen lamps all temples in 
the village, but particularly the temple of 
Shiva, This is done in commemoration of the 
triumph of the god’Shiva over the demon Tri- 
purisura, The full-moon day of the month 
| of Mégha is called Chudi Pauriima, On this 
night people light chudies torches and with 
plants, The foll-moon day of the month offi 
Fdlguna is called the Holi or Holi-Paurnima 
and isthe biggest holiday of the lower class 
Hindas. On this night the Hindus kindle the 
Holi-fire and worship १.4 On the 15th day of 
the bright half नक्र people eat grain of the 
new harvest, On the full-moon day of Shrdvan 
they perform the SAérdreni ceremony and give 
a lamp iu charity, On the fall-moon day/ of 
the month of Chaitra, Faizhakha and Madrga- 
ह, the births of Maruti, Narasimha’ and 

Dattatraya respectively are celebrated,?"° The 
| Kunbis of the Ratnagiri District believe Phat 


Négpanchami:—On the Sth day of the 
bright half of Shravan, pictures of serpents 
and snake holes are Worshipped* 

Champé-Shashti:—On the 6th day of the 
bright half of Mérgashirshe, some ceremony 

lating lo the family-deity is performed. 2 

Ratha-Saptami:—On the 7th day of the 
bright half of Mégh, the sun is worshipped 
and milk is Lotled until it overflows.* 

Gokul-Ashtami:—On the Sth day of the 
dark half of Shravan the birth of the god 
Krishna is eclebrated.4 

KRdma-Nevani:—On the 9th day of the 
bright half of Chaifra the birth of the god 
Rama is celebrated.4 

ijayadashmi -—On the 10th day of the 
bright half of dshvin people cross the bound- 
ary of their village and distribute sone (leaves 
of the Shami and 4pte trees), It is a popular 
belicf that क work commenced on this day is 
sure to end well, Weapons are also worshipped 
on this day: 

Ekddashi:—On the 11th day of 4shédh and 
Kartik a special fast is observed. People 
fast on the 11th day of each month, A man 
who dies 93 this auspicious day is supposed to 
#0 to beaven.? Sometimes the Ekddasi falls on 
two consccutive days; in which ease the Smar- 
tas observe the first, while the Bhagvats 
observe the second. | 

Waman-dmédashi-—On the 12th day of 
the bright half of Bhddrapad Wiman is wor- । 
shipped and one or twelve boys ate adored, 
being held to represent Waman, The marri- 
age of the Tulsi plant is sometimes celebrated 
on this day,9 

Dhana-Trayodashi:—On the 13th day of 
the dark half of Askin, Lakshmi, the 
goddess of wealth is Worshipped 
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on the 15th or full-moon diy of Pauska, the 
Hindu gods go out hunting ond that they 
returo from their hunting expedition on the 
full-moon day of the month of Mégha, Dur- 
ing this period the Kunbis abstain from wor- 
shipping their gods,1 

Amdvasya;—On the 15th day of the dork 


half of every month, odlations are given to 


Manes of the dead? The commencement of a 
good deed, jcurney to 9 distant place, and the 
ploughing of land are postponed on the no- 
moon day of a month,” Sanydsis are enjoined 
to get their beard shaved on the Paurnima and 
Amdvdsya'days only,* 

People do not set out on ठ journey on the 


following tithis, regarding them as rikta (un- | 


fruitful or inauspicious) — 
Chaturthi, Navami and Chaturdashi, 
Phe Chandrdyana Frata:—Widows fast 
on the no-moon day of a month, They are 


required toregulate their diet in such an [तड 


ing proportion that on the next full moon 
diy they should have a full meal, The reverse 
process follows for a fortnight after, so 
that they obserre on absolute fast on the 
following no-moon day," 

People have various ideas about the cause of 
the eclipses of the sun and the moon, Some 
say thatthe sun and the moon sr: superior 
deities, and that the demons Réhu and Keiu 
who belong to the caste of Mangs attempy 
to touch them and to devour them, Others 
believe that the planets Rabu and Ketu 


stand in the path of the Sun and the Moon | 


and thereby darkness is caused on the earth. 
It is believed that about 5 hours before the 
conmencement of the obscuration, in the case 
of the Sun and about 4 hours 19 the 
ease of the Moon, the Fedha or malign 
influznce of the monsters begins and during 
the period till the whole eclipse is over a 








strict fast is observed. At the commence- 
ment of the eclipse, as well as at its close, — 
people bathe, Some sit oa o low wooden 
s:oal with a rosary in their handy repealing 
of the mantras, But those who Want to 
acquire the art of magic or witch-craft or the 
Poison, or scorpion sting, go to a lonely _ 
plaice on the riverside, and there standing in 
Water repeat the mantras taught to them by 
their guru or teacher, People give alms 
to Mahiirs and Mangs on this occasion, and 
therefore persons of this class go about the — 
streets saying loudly “Give us alms and 
the eclipse will be over” De dém auté girén, 
A s‘rict fast is observed on an eclipse day, 


| bu: children and pregnant women who 


cannot bear the privation are given some- 
thing to eat under a sike. The eclipse time 
is $0 inauspicious that children ‘and animals 
born at that time are considered प्रणा, 
9०4419५5 mo celipse cannot be observed 
owing to the intervention of cloads. On that 
occasion the people of the Konkan resorb to 
the following expedient in order to ascertain 
Whether the luminary is eclipsed or not, 
They take a potfal of water and hold in it 
amosal, If it stands in the pot unsupported 
it is regarded 93 indicative of the existence 
of an ल्ल], Mangs, Mahdrs, ete, are 
supposed to be the deseendants of Rého 
and Ketu; and for this reason gifts are 
made to them in charity on an eclipse day,* 

The people of the Thinn District believe 
that corn grows abundantly in च year that 
witnesses many cclipses® 

The popular cause of an eclipse in the 
Ko‘uba district, is the Girha, a minor deity 


Which is said to wander through the sky 
and swallow the Sun and the Moon when 
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they cross his path” Besides the mytho- 
logical story regarding the causcof an 
eclipse, the people of the Ratnagiri District 
alse believe that the Girha throws his 
shadow on the sun and the moon, When 
he comes to demand his dues from them? 
The Konkan villagers, on an eclipse day, 


strike barren trees with a pestle,*® in order that 


they may bear fruits and flowers, <A barren 


woman is also beaten with the same motive, measuring three fect only, The king con- 


Similarly many other superstitious beliefs 


are connected with an eclipse, Pregnant | 


Women are not allowed to see the लला. of 
the sun or the moon, nor are they to engage 
in cutting, sewing, ete. as this is believed to 
be injurisus to the child inthe womb,‘ The 


eclipse time is supposed to be the most 


suitable to learn mantras or incantations,5 
The montris also mutter incantations during 
an eclipse in a naked condition.* The people 
who believe that the eclipses are caused by 
the influence of the planets Raha and Ketu 
offer prayers to Réku on the lunar eclipse 
day and to Ketu on the solar eclipse day,” 
The planets and stars are worshipped by 
the Hindus, It is believed that 8 person 


who is to die within six months cannot see 


the polar star, From the movements of the 
planets past and future events of one's 
earecte are foretold by Brahman and other 
astrologers, And as it is believed that man’s 
good and bad luck are dependant upon the 


influence of the plancts, offerings of various | 


kinds are made and sacrifices performed for 
securing the favour of the Navegrahas or the 
nine planets, In order to avert the effect of 
the evil influence of certain planets people 
sometimes wear rings of those precious stones 
which are supposed to be the favourites of 
the planets, 

The rainbow is called Indra dhanushya or 
the Indra's bow, and it 








is believed that if 





i —_—r—r—r—llrlls nnn ae 7 
| the rain-bow appears in the east, it indicates 


the coming of more rain, and if it appears 
in the west-it is a sure sign of the close of 

“The milky way is believed to be the 
heavenly Ganges, Well known tradition 
relates how Waman (the 5th incarnation of 
Vishnu) went to Bali the king of the lower 
regions and asked him to give him land 


sented, whereupon the god Waman enlarged 
his body to such an extent that by his one 
footstep he oceupied the whole earth and by 
the second he secupied heaven, Upon this the 
god Brahma worshipped the foot of the god 
Vishnu which was in heaven, and from that 
foot sprang the heavenly Ganges which flows 
in heaven and is called Dodha Ganga or the 
milky Ganges. 

The worship of stars and planets is in 
vogue among Konkan Hindu families of the 
higher castes. The polar star in particular 
is seen and worshipped by the bride and 
the bridegroom after the ceremony at the 
marringe altar is over.® A very interesting 
story is connected with the polar star, By 
the great power of his penance the sage 
Vishvamitra despatched king Trishanku to 
Heaven, but the gods hurled him down, 
Thereupon Vishvamitra became enraged and 
began to create a new heaven, Hindo my- 
thological books say that he thus created the 


sages Vashista, Angiras, Pulah, Pulastya, 


Ruta, Atri, and Marichi, and stationed Tri- 
shanku in the sky. The Nava-grahas or the 
nine planets are worshipped before the com- 
mencement of all important ceremonies, 9 A 
cluster of seven stars called the Sapta-rishis 
are worshipped by men at the time of the 
Shkrévani ceremony, while women worship 
them on the Sth day of the bright half of 
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Bhédrapada,® "These ‘Sapta-rishts are suid 
to have been created by the God Brahma 


from his own body; and teachirg them the 
four Vedas, he handed them orer to them 
and asked them to regulate the affairs of 


world,? 


Some people of the Ratnagiri District be- 


lieve that the rain-bow is the bow used by 
Hama, the hero of the Ramdyana, I*s appen 


rance on the east is regarded bp tiem as 
symptomatic of the approach of rain, while its | 


appearance on the west is equivalent to the 
departure of rain.* 


The short duration of the rain-tow is held 


10 indieate an excessive fall of rain while 
its long duration fortodes a scarcity of 
rain. * The appearance of the rain-bow on 


a river is eupposed to indicate the approach | 


of rain, while its appearance on a mountain 
means the departure of rains Of the two 
bows of which the rain-bow seems ip be 
composed, the larger is believed to belong 
to Rama, and the smaller to Lakshman, ¢ 


Since the God Indra is supposed to send 


rain, the Indradianushya (the rain-bow) is 
regarded as a sign of the advent of rain,? 
By some Hindus it is believed that the 
milky way is a heavenly river which is a 
favourite bathing place of the gods. Others 


suppose it to be a branch of the celestial 


Ganges which is said to have been brought 
down upon this earth by king Bhagiratha,® 
Some persons, however, believe that since 


the great sage Agastya is said to reside at | 


Rameshwor in the southern direction, the 
Ganges (the milky way) runs through the 
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sky to the south in order to bathe him, | 


Sometimes the milky way is believed to be ह 
white cloud, ia 

On the authority of the Mahdkéla Nirvan 
Tantra, some people of the Thana District 


believe that » person who cannot get a view 


while others substitute the Arundhati star 
for the polar star and determine the duration 
of life of a disensed person by the same 
Process, 12 

The people of the Thana District beliove 
that the rain-bow is caused by the accumula- 
tion of moisture in the air,.12 The rsin-bow 
is said to consecrate the region over which it 
appears 3, ‘The appexurance of the rain-bow 
in the morning is suppused to forbode the 
approach of rain | 

Some people of the Kolaba District belicre 
that the holy persons such as Kishyapa, 
Arundhati and other sages, who lived 
on this earth in ancient ‘Himes are seen 
shining in the sky by the sacred lustre of 
their powers.2> Hindu women worship the 
Plauets Bodha and Gurn (Mercury and Jupi- = 
ter) in the month of Shravan.1# । 

The Sapta-rishis are somewhere calle 
Khatale and Bdjale (cot)27, The rain-bor 
is held by some to be the symbol of Ram 
and Lakshman, who visit the world in that 
form with the view of watching its procecd- 
ings, Others, however, believe that it re- 
presents God Indra who assumes that fo-m to 
see how his orders are executed by his subor- 
dinates.15 The rain-bow is said to foretell 


good if it appears cither at the beginning or 


end of the rainy season, while its appes- 
France at any other time is supposed 
forbode €+ 11.39 
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- ‘Hindes regard the earth as one of their 
important deities and worship it on various 
occasions, It is enioined upon Brahmans 
hip it daily at the time of their 
Sandhya rite, a5 well as while performing the 
Shrévani cererony.! The people of the 
Ratnagiri District pray to the earth as oon 











as they leave their bed in the! morning. 


The earth is required to be worshipped at the 
time of Inying the foundation-stene of a house, 
ns well 25 at the time of tringing into use 
newly built house? Since it is held unkoly to 
sleep on the bare ground, those whose parents 
die, sleep on a woollen cloth on the ground 
till their parents anniversary is over.* Wan- 
prastas, Sanydsis, and Brahmans ere required 
to sleep on the grourd,® Some pious men sleep 
on the bare ground during the Chéturmds (the 
four months of the rainy season) at the expiry 
of which they present a bed toa Brahman.® 
It is enjoined wpona prince to sleep on the 
bare ground on the eve of the coronation 
day.* 
Widows and women are require] to sleep 


on the ground during their monthly courses, | 


Women whose husbands are away ore also to 
do the same.® In the Ratnagiri District 
Katkaris, on the day on which they wish to 


be possessed by a particular dcity or spirit, 
are required to sleepon the earth.® When | 
| before taking a portion of it for sacrificial 


people are on the point of death, .hey are 
mede to lie on blades of darbha grass placcd 
on the earth2® The performer of a sacrifice 
as श्र]. ऋ one who has observed a vow 
are to sleep on the ground?! The following 
articles should not be allowed to touch the 








of Vishnu, whose surface, i: 
‘of a conch shell and who ort the store house 
| of innumerable jewels, | bow down to thee 





earth, viz; pearls, the Shdligram stone, an image 
of the god Vishnu, the ling. of Shiva, 


| 9 conchsbell, the sacred thread of » Drahman, 


flowers intended for worship, basil leaves, and 
Govardan, > 

The following lines ore repeated in the 
morning before setting foot to the ground 15;— 

0 Goddess! who is clothed (surrounded) 
by the sea, whose breasts are niountains, 
and whois the wifeof Vishnu, 1 bow down 
to thee: please forgive the touch of my feet. 
© Goddess Earth! who ort born by the power 
of, the colo: 


Some women of the Thana District worship 
the carth daily during the Chalurmds (four 
months of the rainy season), at the end of 
which they give a Brahman a piece of land or 
the money equivalent of it'4, Persons who per- 
form a particular rite, र, g., the Soldsomavar- 
crafa (> vow. observed on sixteen success 
ive Mondays) are required to sleep on the bare 
ground.* At the sowing and harvest time 
formers appease the earth by offering it cocoa- 
nuts, fowls, rice mixed with curd, etc!" The 
blood of a king and the balls of rice given to 
the maner of the dead are not allowed to 
touch the ground, People convey to 2 distant 


place the water of the Ganges, without placing 


it on the ground,** 
The carth is required te be worshipped 


purposes.2* A vessel containing water over 
whieh incantations have becn repeated is not 
altowcd to loach the ground? On the 15th 


day of the bright half of Ashvin every farmer 


prepares some sweetmeats in his house, and 
takes them to his farm, There he gathers five 
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stones, worships them, and offers the swect- 
meats to the earth, Afterwards he takes 
a portion of the food and scatters it over the 
farm, His family then gather there and take 
a hearty meal, In the evening the person 
who carried the food to the farm, picks up 
some grains of barley and puts them into o 
basket, On return home the grains are thrown 
over the house 

Various conflicting notions are entertained 
regarding thunder and lightning. The people 


mals emit water it bursts forth on account of 


and Munda, This bursting is supposed to 
thunder aod lightning ate said to be the 
signals given by the god Indra, to birds, beasts, 
etc. of the setting inof the rainy season? 
Some people believe that the ged Indra sends 
rain through his clephants who, being excited, 
make a noise like thander,* 


Others regard the thunder as the roaring 


the elephant of the gods, while sucking sea- 
water, The thunder is also believed to be the 
roaring of the god Varuna, the king of the 
clouds.® The boys of the Ratnagiri District 
believe that thunder is a sign of the wedding 
cercinonies performed in the heavenly houses 
of the gods." Some Mahomedans believe that 
an angel called Mekail has control over Liucrain, 
To canse 9 fall of rain Mckail strikes the clouds 
with a whip of lightning, The clouds then 
utter a cry, and this is the cause of thunder? 
Some people of the Thana District believe 
that there sre big stones im the sky which 
strike against each other owing to the force of 
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the ‘wind. ‘and. produce thender. ‘The dash- 


ing of these stones against each other also 
In the Kolaba District it is believed that 
thunder is the military band of the king of 


clouds and lightning is his banner.” Lightning 


is said to be produced by the fighting of celes- 
tial elephants; while thunder is heard when 
they pour ont water.” Some people think that 
thunder is the noise of the feet of the elephants 


| (clouds) that give rain; lightnin gis olso said 
of the Ratnagiri District believe that the | 


to be generated from their foot fail11 The 
clouds are supposed to be the messengers of 
geds, lightning being the manifestation of 
these messengers from the sakshatra of Ardea 
to the wakskaira of Hasti, in which latter 
nakshatra they again begin to roar.13 

Thunder is supposed to take place when the 
god Indra draws his bow; while lightning is 
said to be produced when the same god strikes 
his edamant against a mountain,?* 

In the Ratnagiri District it is believed that 
earthquake oreurs whenever the thousand 
headed Shesha shakes its head.14 Jt is said that 


atone time a demon named Gaydsur became 


very troublesome, and all the gods held him 
down by standing on his body, Thereupon the 
demon requested all the gods to remaia on his 
body for ever, Occasionally this Gaydsur 


| shakes his body and this causes the earth- 


quake.15 Some people believe that the earth 
trembles of its own accord when sins accumul- 
ate upon it2® ‘)thers hold that the carth- 
quake takes place in the hollow parts of the 


earth? Some people, howerer, believe that 


since the earth floats upon water, it naturally 
quakes at times, 
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turally hold in reverence ecrtain rivers, ponds, 
ete, In the Ratndgiri District the spring at 
Rajapur, called the Ldjapurchi Ganga js con- 
sidered very sacred. It flows from the roots of 


a Banyan tree, There ore fifteen Kundas or 


ponds, and the principal Kunda always remains 
filled with water 
fair is held and people from distant places 
come to bathe and worship at the [spring 
Some people believe that many of the lakes, 


springs, ete,, situated in the Kolhapur State are 


siered,2 A spring or rivulet that flows to the 
east is considered specially sacred, It is called 
a Surya-Vansi spring, and itis considered meri- 


torious to bathe init? In the village of Kon-— 


kauli in the Ratnagiri District if a person is 
bitten by च snike or other poisonous reptile, no 


medicine is administered to him, but holy water | 


brought from the temple of the village goddess 
is given to him to drink, and it is said that the 
pitient is thus cured. The water fall at Maral 
near Devarkuha, where the river Ban takes its 
rise, is held sacred.* At Shivam in the Ratna- 
giri District the people use the lirtha of a 
deity as medicine for diseases due to poison. 
They say that it is the sole remedy they apply 
in such eases. ‘There are ponds at Manora in 
the Goa Slate, and Vetore in the Savantwadi 
State, the water of which is used as medicine 
for the cure of persons suffering from lhe poi- 
sonof snakes, mice, spiders, and scorpions.’ 


priest to consecrate it, The Brahman takes 
cow's urine, milk, curds, ghi, sandle paste, 


flowers, basil iecaves, and rice, and mixes 
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them with water, and after repeating sacred 


into the well, After this ceremony, the people 
are at liberty to drink water from the well® 

Befor: a well is dug, an expert is 
consulted to ascertain the place where 4 
spring flows, A well is then dug, after 
offering a sacrifice to the spirits and deities 


that happen to dwell at that spot. A 


dinner is given to Bralunans after the well is 


built? A golden cow is often thrown into = 
newly built well as an offering lo the water 
deities. There is a well ot Mandangad, the 
water of which serves as medicine to cure 
the poison of snakes and other reptiles.** 
It is believed that there is a class of wicked 
water nymphs called dara who generally 
dwell in wells, ponds, or rivers, far from the 
habitation of men. 


come across o lonely man or Woman chtering 4 


Whenever these uymphs 


| well, pond, etc, they carry that person under 


water. The village of Mith-Bav in the Ral- 
nagiri district is a Well-known resort of these 
Asards, and many instances are given by the 


villagers of persons being drowned and carried 


off in the river by these wicked nympls. A 


tank in the village of Hindalem in the same 


district has a similar reputation.- The people 
of the Konkan believe that water nymplis are 
sometimes seen in lhe form of women near 


wells, rivers, and ponds.?7 Some sav thal the 


| water nymplis and water spirits conf.r objects 
When a well is duz, the people call a Brahman | 


desired by worshippers if they are propitiated 
by pravers.'# 

There ore seven kundas, pouds, at Nirimal in 
the Thana District, forming a large lake. This 
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lake is said to have: been formed from the 
bloud of the demon Vimaldsur, At | 
there isa holy spring of hot water under ० 
Pipa! tree. It is enllad Gangas There are 
‘undas, pools, of hot water in the Faitarna 
river in the Thana District, in which people 
fmthe onthe 13th day of the dark half of 
Chaitra.? There are also springs of hot waler 
on the bank of the Surya river at Vajre- 
shvari and at Koknere, in the Thana District.” 
A handful of corn, if thrown into the het 
water éundas ut ‘Tungar, is snid to be boiled 
at once.* Jt is held Loly to bathe in the 
hundas, of hot water that are siluated in the 


rivers Tanss and Banganga in the Thins Dis- 
trict." The water of a well which is drawn | 
without touching the earth or without being 


Placed upon He ground is given as medicine 
for indigestion. Similarly the water of seven 
tanks, or at least of one pond, in which lotuses 
grow is said tocheck the virulence of measles, 
small-pox, ele." 
the Mahim faluka js said to cure persons 
sufcring from the iteh, and water purified by 
repeating incantations over it is also said to be 
a good remedy for the sume disense.? 

The water of a tank or a well: is supposed 
to be wholesome to a person of indifferent 
health, if given te hime to drink without pla- 
cing it upon the ground.* Some people be- 


lieve that the water of the Ganges is so holy | 


and powerful that if bows are thrown into it 
they are instnut!y reduccd to powder.® The 


repair of Inkes, caravansaries, temples, etc. is | 


held more meritorious than their actual erec- 
tion. Tt is enjoined upon a man to perform 


a certain rite if he wishes to relinquish his 


right of ownership over a well or tank, and 
after this rite is performed, it can be utiliz- 
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| ed for public purposes. But no cereniony is 


required to be performed if a well is dug for 
the benefit of the public,11 as ~ , 
The people of the Thana District believe 
that water nymphs reside in every reservoir 
of water’? Some people, however, believe 
that the water nymphs dwell in those lakes in 
which lotuses grow, - ‘These nymphs are said 
to do harm to children and young women 
especially when they set out for a ‘walk 


 Seccompanicd by theiy brother Gayala, They 


are onusually dangerous.12 ‘The people wor- 
ship the images of the following seven water 
nymphs or apseres, vix,, Machi, Kurmi, 


Karkati, Darduri, Jatupi, Somapa and 
Mokarj.24 | 


The following places are said to be inhabited 
by water spirits:—the channel of Kolomba, 
the tanks of Sopara and Utaratal and the lake 
called Tambra-tirtha at Basscin 1° Water 
nymphs are supposed to drown a persun who 
tries to save another falles ito water.29 A 
species of small men named Uda, otherwise 
called water-spirits, are said to dwell in water 
and subsist on fishes’? ‘The spirits called 
Khais and Mhashya are supposed to resid» in 
water 15 

The river Savitri in the Koliba District 
takes its rise near Mahdbaleshwar and is con- 
sidered very sacred, The following tradition- 
ary account is given of its origin, The god 
Brahma had two wives, Savitri and Gayatri, A 
dispute having arisen between them, ley both 


jumped over a precipice, Siivitri assumed 


the form of a river and fell into the sea 
near Bankot, Giyntri, on the other hand. 


। concealed herself in the rircr Sdvilri and 


manifested herself og a Spring near Hari- 
A man fs 
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said to be released from re-birth if he takes 4 
bath in the kund (pond) named Katkale-tirtha 
Bows are said to be reduced | 


near Nasik.* jie 
to powder if thrown into a certain kund at 
Uddhar-Rameshwar in the Sudhagad taluka.* 
Kupotsarga is defined to be the digging of 2 
well for the benefit of the public and abandon- 
ing one's right of ownership over it.? 

A pond near Khopoli in the Koléba district 
is held very sacred, The following story is 
related in ४ with it. The villagers 
say that the water nymphs in the pond used 
to provide pots for marringe festivities if a 
written application were made to them a day 
previous to the wedding. The pots were, 
however, required to be returned within % 


limited time, But one man having failed to | 


comply with this condition, they have ceased 
to lend pots, Another interesting story is 
associated with the same pond, It is as 


had fallen into the pond and | 
follows, A man had fallen | the Konkan it is not held sinful to ascend a 


was taken to the abode of the nymphs, He 
was, however, returned by them after a few 
days on the understanding that he would be 
recalled if he spoke of what he had seen there. 
One day he communicated to the people the 
good things that he enjoyed there, and to the 
surprise of all he was found dead immediately 
after.4 Water nymphs are said to reside in 
a pond at Varasi in the Kolaba district, Con- 
sequently persons that are held unclean, ¢.g., 
women in their monthly course, etc,, are not 
allowed to touch it, The nymphs of the same 
lake were once said to lend -pots on festive 
oceasions.® Itis said that the water nymphs 


used to provide ornaments for marriage and 
other ceremonies, if returned within a pres- 
cribed period, But some people having failed 


to return them, they censed to lend them.” 














A spirit called Girha is supposed to reside 
in water, It is said to make w'schief with 


man in a variety of ways by enticing him into 
deep water," The Jakrin is said to be a deity 


residing in water.® Persous drowned in water 


are believed to become water-spirits, ond te 
trouble innocent passers-by.” 


A mountain near the village Pule, in the 


| district of Ratnagiri is held sncred on account 
of the residence of the god Ganpati at that 
place; For this reason people walk round 
the mountain and worship it, Tradition says 
that Ganpati was at first at Gule in the 


Ratnagiri district, but on account of the sanc- 
tity of the place being violated by some 


wicked persons the god transferred his resi- 
dence to Pule, At Gule there is still a very 
beautiful temple of Ganpati, though iy is. 
now in a dilapidated condition2® The cave 
of the sage Much-kund near Machal on the 


Sahyadri mountain is considered sacred, In 


mountain or a hill, though to sib upon its 
summit is considered अक्षणि. The hill of 
Mirya near Ratnagiri is considered sacred 
This hill is belicved to be a particle (miri) of 
the mythological mountain Dronagiri,1* 

A hill near Dharavi in the Thana District 
is consecrated by the temple of 5 goddess 
upou the top, This goddess is said to preserve 


| ships at sea, and people are occasionally pos- 


sessed by her, It is said that a Roman Ca- 
tholic priest met instantaneous death on 
having insulted her, 

The hill of Mahalakshmi in the Dahdinu 
taluka is held sacred. The villagers consi- 
der it dangerous to aseend this hill4 On the 
hill of the same name is a temple of the 
goddess Jivadhani, who is said to preserve 
children from small-por, The following 
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story is told in connection withthe goddess 
A person in need of money used to place be- 
fore her image as large a heap of flowers as 
die Wanted gold, stating that he would return 
the gold when he had done with it, He used 
then to go home and return on an appointed 
diy for the gold, which was sure to be found 


where he had placed the heap of flowers, 


‘Once a man failed to return the gold, and 
thenceforth the goddess withheld her bounty, 
There is no door to the temple of this god~- 
dess, It is only through > hole ina big 
stone that ove can have a view of her image 
Sweet scent is said to be continually emitted 
from this hole, The goddess is said to have 
fastened the door of ber temple for the fol- 
lowing reason, One day the goddess was 


walking at the foot of the hill at night, A 


cowherd who happened to be there was be- 
witched by her matchless beauty and fell a 


prey to evil desire. He pursued her to the | ; ज 
top of the hiil, when the goddess, divining | कयम was obdurate. He persisted in his 


his motive, fastened the door of her temple 
with a prodigious stone. On the same hill is 
a cattle shed in which fresh cow-dung is said 
to be always found, This place being inac- 
cessible to cows and other quadrupeds, the 
people believe that the goddess keeps a cow 
of her own? 

The hillof Tungar is consecrated by the 
temple of a certain goddess upon it, There 
is also a very famous hill near Arndla, called 
the hill of Buddha, This hill was once the 
seat of a king belonging to the weaver crate, 
Recently a pond was discovered upon it, in 
which was found a stone-bor containing a 
begging-pot ands diamond, A great fair is 


held annually on the hill of Motmévali near | 


Bandra in the Thana district, The devotees 
of the deily are Hindus, 
tians. It is said this goddess was once wor- 
shipped by Hindus only, A Brahman is the 


Parsis, and = 


pujdri of the Pir on the hill of Baba Malang 
mear Kalyénu, It is said that the Pir has 
declared that no Moslem pujdri should wor- 
ship him. The Hindus and Moslems worship 
him alike,? 

Brahmans do not cross the top of a moun- 
tain without stopping for a short time before 
ascending the summit.? 

At > short distance from Chaul in the 


= a hill dedicated to the 


god Dattatraya, in whose honour a great fair 
is held annually The fullowing story is told 

onne with this hill; In ancient times 
9 Brahman used to practise austerilies on this 





| bill near a Tulsi plant (the place on which the 


whole day there, but returned home at night- 
fall. Onhis way home fearful scenes were 
often presented to him, and in his dreams he 
was asked not to go there any more, But the 


resolution to practise austerities for a number 
of years, and at last succeeded in obtaining 
a personal interview.with the god Dattatraya, 
who commanded him to bow down to his feet 
(pdduka), From that time pious men live on 
this hill and offer their prayers to the god 
Dattatraya, Nearly four hundred steps have 
been constructed for the ascent of this hill, 
and additional steps are being built every 
year, Here also are some springs of pure 
water, It is worth while to note that the 
24.145 of this god is a Shudra by caste4 On 
the north-east side of the hill dedicated to the 
god Dattatraya stands the temple of the god- 
dess Hinglaj, To the north of this temple 
are four caves, while to the west is a deep den 
resembling a well, through which a lane ap- 
pears to have been dog. This is said to be the 
road excavated by the Pandavas to enable 
them to go to ह्वा. At a distance of 
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two miles from Akéla in the Kolaba Dis- 
trict is a hill called Mallikarjon, This 
is said to be a small stone fallen from 


hill is said to contain many medical herbs.1 


The hill at Kankeshwor near Alibag is held 
sacred. and tradition says that in ancient times 
it had golden-dust upon it? Acare at Ambivali 
near Karjat in the Kolaba district consists of 


seven rooms, one of which is spacious enough 


to accommodate five hundred persons, In the 
same faluka there is another cave at Kondha- 
vane,* 

The gods Indra and Varuga are supposed to 
send rain* bot it is believed that the god Shiva 
in chief has the power of causing the fall of 
rain, and for this reason whenever there is a 
scarcity of rain people pour water over the 
linga of Shiva until the whole linge is sub- 
merged.* In order that there should be a fall 
of rain, some people besmenr the linga of the 
god Shiva with cooked rice and curds,? In the 
Ratnagiri District, whenever there is a scarcity 
of rain, people go to the place known as Para- 
shuram Kshetra, and there pray to the god 
Parashuram to send rain® Sacrifices arc also 
offered to Indra, the god of rain, in order that 
there should be plenty of rain. Some believe 
who by the power of their mantras are able to 
prevent the fall of rain.* 


In the Ratnagiri District the following cere- 


mony is performed by the lower castes such as 
Kunbis, ete. to avert drought. All the male 


place, and there they select one of them 
| some people ask naked boys to throw burning 


their Gowala-dera, All of them then go about 
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in the village from house to house, The owner 
of every house sprinkles water over the assem- 
bly, and curds and butler-milk over the body of 
the Gowala-<deva, They are also given some 
shidha consisting of rice, pulse, vegetables, 
ete. After visiting most of the houses in the 
village, the assembly headed by the Govala- 
deva go to the bank of a river. Here they 
cook the food, offer it first to the Govala-deva 
and then pettinke of the remainder as a prasdd 
from the Govala-deva,* Some people make an 
image of the sage Shringarishi for the purpose 
of causing the fall of rain.® Others make am 
image of Dhondal-deva in order that there 
should be plenty of rain." Sometimes people 
repeat mantras addressed to Parjanya (rain} 
so that rain should fall! The goddess Nava- 
chandika is worshipped in order that there 
should be rain, The Aunbis perform ठ pecu- 
liar rite for checking Lhe fall of rain, They 
ask a person born in the months of J yeatha, 
Ashédh, Shrévan or Bhaidrapad to fetch some 
rain-waler in an dfw leaf, and this is fastened 
to the caves of thatched houses by means of a 
string, Note that, if this rite is to be perform- 
cd in the month of Jyestha, a person born in 
that moath only is required and no other; and 
so forth. In order to check an exccssive fall 


of rain the villagers sometimes ask a boy to 


water in the leaves of the alu plant. The 
leaves cdntaining the water are then tied to the 


/eaves of the house.2* The people say that 


during the rule of the Peshwas there was a 
class of manfris who had the power of causing 
a failure of rain.t! To check the fall of raim, 
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.. into the rain water," Jrale (a protection | then swung to and fro’. Somz= people per- 
against rain made of the leaves of trees) is | form the following rite known as the Dhondil- 
kept in the rain upside down, the goddess Ho- | jagya. They ask a person of the Kaikédi or 
lika is worshipped, the boughs of the 4relitree | Vadar caste to remain naked and break the 
are conveyed to a ploce where four roads mect 


string round his waist. A small image of 
and stones are heaped over it, and caves of 


thatched houses are beaten by boys who donot | head, The boy then conveys the image fron 
wear clothes, all these being done by the villa- | house to house in the village, A woman in 
gers with १ view to preventing an excessive ) | | 


fall of rsin,* | while the boy dances saying “ Dhondil gajya, 
The people of the Thana District believe | Padus gajya,” It is believed that it rains in 
that distinct deities preside over distinctsea*ons, | the direction in which the water sprinkled 
c.g, Mars peesides over the spring (Vasant), | falls, A person who accompanies the boy 
Venus over summer (Grishma) the moon over | gathers corn at every house, A dinner is then 
autumn (Versha) Mereu. y over sharat, Saturn | prepored, and the people of the caste to which 
over winter (Hemant and Shishir},? When | the boy belongs, partake of it heartily, It is 
the people are in need of raifi they say to the | also said that making water in a standing pos- 
god of rain “Let us have plenty of rain to- | ture causes the fall of rain The god Ra- 
morrow and we will give thee, Oh! God of | meshwar at Chaul in the Kolava district is 
rain! rice mixed with eurd,” The same offer is | Said to have control over rain, In the temple 
made to the god of rain even when they do of this god there is ठ parjanye-kwnd (pond) 
not want it, In order that there should be no | Which is opened after performing 5 sacred 
scarcity of rain, some people perform the rite, if there be a scarcity of rain, There are 
rites of Laghu-rudra and Mehkg-rudra4 The mete kundas in the temple, viz., F 1, - 
following measure if adopted is ssid to cause ^ कः dos pnt per essere! die. 
sain, ‘Thc villagers go | ree Peele believe 
a a श that the god Agni regulates the seasons 19 
with boughs of the Limb tree on their Eaves of thatched houses are clea ह 
क + (|. | | ca nsed with 
and water is then poured upon them by the a brush made from the leaves of बन्द 
inmates’, The fall of rain is supposed to | Fp 
cease if > person born in the month of Falgun 


trees im order that a fall of rain should be 
extinguishes burning coals in rainwater when 


prevented,11 
The ceremonies of Haritdliks Ris 
his garments have been removed. ® ४५ 
Some stones afe उणु) to have influence 


chami, Vata-Svitri, Vona-Shasthi, Mangalé- 

, uf : | Gouri, Shital-Saptami are to be performed be 

over rain fall, There is a big stone at Varasai | women alonc.!? Similarly, the ceremonies ef 

in the Koliba District on which are drawn | Mahalakshmi, Vasubéras, Shivé-mutha, and a 

certain images, The people believe that it | 
rains hard if this stone is held straight, and 
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The rite of Riski-Panchami is performed diy of Ashvin, the host and the hostess put off 





on the 5th day of the bright-half of Bhadra- 
pad to make amends for sins committed with- 
out knowledge, On this day women go to a 
river, a well, or some other sacred place, 
cleanse their tecth with the leaves of the 
‘Aghdda plant, and take baths with something 
of fruits, On the Prata-Savitr day women 
ceremony falls on the 15th day of the bright 
half of Jyesta.) On the Haritdlike day ३.९ 
the 3rd day of the bright half of Bhadrapad, 
women make images of earth of PArvati and 








her two friends and worship them and fast | 


the whole day, The observance of this rite 
contributes to their good fortume, Even girls 
of tender years observe this fast. The wor- 


formed by married girls for five successive 
years on every Tuesday of the month of 
Shrévan, Similarly the goddess Mahalakshmi 
is worshipped on the Sth day of the bright 
half of dekvin, On the Makar Sunkrant day 
women worship a suged = and present it to a 
Brébman,* The Shiva-matha consists of a 
handful of corn offered to the god Shiva by 
married girls on cvery Monday in the month 


of Skrévan5 = 
The worship of Shadananda and the Holika 


| meal, 





their clothes and perform certain family 


rites 5, 


The women of the Thana District fast the 
of Ashvin, At night they worship > cow, 
give in charity a calf, and then take their 
It ie to be noted that this ceremony 
day some women live on the leaves of a 
Rui tree.® 


ship a Pipal tree and offer it a bundred 


and eight things of one kind" Women 
desirous of having a son perform a certain 
rite st midnight, without clothing.* If one 
wishes to have 9 son, one has to go through 


-aceremony called the Hanumdn in a ~naked 
state.” 
ship of Mangalé-Gauri is a ceremony per- | 


The god Kalbhairav is worshipped by « 
naked person on the Narke-Chathurdasi day 
(14th day of the dark half of Ashvr). 
Those learning the dark lore, द, g, sth 
wdrane, are also required to remain naked 
while studying it, They learn this lore on 0 
eclipse day on the bank of a river,™ The rite 
called Somaya is performed by the host 


when his clothes arc off his bedy, On ५ 


| ज = 


Devi and the ceremonies of Shravani, | 


Shriddka and Antyesti are performed by men 
alone. 
In some families of non-Brabmans on a 


particular day, especially on the नल day, especially om the foll-moon |maked™ 
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certain Monday in the month of Shravan = 
lamp of wheat fiour is prepared and borned 
by adding ghi, This lamp is regarded a5 4 
deity, and is worshipped solemnly, During 
the performance of this ceremony 45 well 
as the preparation of the requisite food, the 
host and the hostess are required to remain 
naked,** 
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The Swarambhu (unartificial) lings of the 
god Shiva is supposed to iiave influence over 
the fall of rain? 

The people of the Thana District believe 
that the following ceremony causes a fall of 
rain, Stones are taken out of - ठ pool and 
worshipped, They are then carried to every 
house in the village, and water is poured upon 
them by the inmates. There is a temple of 


the god of clouds at Virandth in the Thana | 


District," 
The appearance of a comet is regarded by 


the Hindus as symptomatic of a coming | बरा 


evil, ef, 0 big war, a great famine, or 8 


terrible contagious disease spreading itself | 


throughout the length and breadth of a coun- 

try.* Some persons think that comets and 

shooting stars bode evil to the king 5 
Whenever २ great person or a very holy 
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ke alights on the earth in the shape of a 
shooting star, Sometimes a big star falls on 
the earth, and thereby a noise like that of 
thander is produced, When this happens, 


| people believe that o great Raja or a holy 


saint whose merit has been exhausted is going 
to be born on earth® The following verie 
from the Mrichhakatiha Ndtak supports the 
view in acco orthodox 


OY ie 





genera}ly believed by Hindus that a child 
wards which shooting stars are directed इ 





nin ks about to be born, it is believed that 
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THE HEROIC 


In the Konkan the deities of the Hindus 
are divided into the following five classes, 
ois — 

(1) The Gramadevalds or Village deities, 

(2) The Sthdnadevatds or Local deities, 

(3) The Kuladevatds or Family deities, 

(4) The Ishiadevatds or Chosen deities, and 

(5) The Wéstudevatds or Grikadevatds, that 
is, the class of deity which presides over the 
house and is cstablished at the time of the 
housewarming or deta ceremony 

The principal Gréma-devatds are Hanu- 


mén or Maruti, Kalika, Amba, Waghoba 
Chedoba, Mbhasobs, Bahiroba or Bhairav, 


Ganesh, Vira, Mbalsa or Maha Lakshmi, 


Chamunds, Vetdl, Khandoba Malhari Jogal, 
Bhawéni, and Wageshwari and Shiva, In 
most villages the chief village god is Maruti 
or Manumdn, whose tewple is situated at the 
entrance of the village, Maruti is consider- 
"हतं to bean avafdr or incarnation of Shiva, 
and is held in great reverence by all clasyes, 
A festival or jatra is held in honour of Ha- 
momaén on the bright half of the month of 
Chaitra, On this occasion the temple is वह 
corated with ever-greens, and flowers, the 
stone image of the god is mewly painted or 
covered with red lead and oil, and garlands 
of the Rui (Gigantic snake wort) flowers are 
pliced round the neck of the image, cocoa- 
nuts, plantains, betel-nuts and leaves ore 
offered to the god, camphor is lighted and 
waved round the image, incense is burnt, 
cooked food and swects are offcred, and moncy 
presents are made. Every worshipper brings 
with him some oil, red-lead or Cendur, a co- 
coanut, a vidd-supdri i.e. two betel leaves, 
one betel-not and a copper coin, and a gar- 


land of Rui flowers. These are a 
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temple ministrant, who offers a part of the 
oil and red lead to the deity, places the gar- 
land round the deity’s neck, and, breaking the 
cocoanut into pieces, gives a plece or two to 


the devotee ०5 the prasdd or favoured gift of 


the deity, Saturday is the sacred day of 
the monkey god Maruti. Every Saturday 
fresh oil and red lend are offered to the god 
by the devotees, The Pujdris in most of the 


temples of Méruti are Guravs, Ghédis, Maré- 


thas or Gosivis, 

Every Saturday in the month of Shravan 
(August), called the Sampat Shaniwdr or the 
wealth-giving Saturday a special puja or 
worship is performed in the temples of Ma- 
ruti in Bombay as well as in the Konkan, On 
this day people fast the whole day and dine 
in the evening, after offering the god Hanv- 
min or Maruti a preparation of rice and 
pulse called Khichadi and cakes made of udid 


flour called rade, 


There is no village in the Konkan which 
has not the honour of having a temple of the 
god Maruti, Maruti is supposed to guard 
the village against evils of oll kinds, Care 
is therefore taken to build the temple of Ma- 
ruti at the outskirts of the village.* There is 


“atradition that at the time of leaving the 


Dandaka forest (the present Mahdrishtra), 
Raima asked Maruti to reside therein, It is 
for this reason, the people say, that every 
village in the Konkan and on the Ghats has 
a temple of Maruti? The god Maruti is 
worshipped in the village of Wasind on 
Tuesdays and Saturdays. In former days 
it was customary to establish an image of the 


god Maruti in a newly built castle or fort.® 


Hanuman, the son of Anjani and the wind or 
Marut, is known for his loyalty to his master 


ॐ School Master, Devgdd, Ratndgiri, 
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त्रात for his bravery, In days gone by he uti- 
lized his strength for tle protection of Saints, 
Rishis, Brihmans and cows, and for this 
merit he was elevated to the rank of a Hinde 
god, Every Hinda village or locality is sup- 
posed to possess at least one temple of che god 
Maruti, and in Mahdrashtra Mdruti is the guar- 
dian of every village, He is a Brahmachari, 
ot bachelor and is one of the seven heroes who 
are believed to be chiranjivis or immortals,* 
Maruti is supposed to be the originator of the 
Mantra-Shdstra, by the study and repetition of 
which one obtains strength and superhuman 
power, Women desirous of getting children 
goto the temple of Maruti, and there burn 
before his image lamps made of wheat flour 
and filled with ghi, The image of Hanuman 
in represented in temples in two ways, that is 
(1) Vira Hanuman or Warrior Hanuman (2) 
Désa-Hanumdn or servant Hanuman, The 
former is found in a temple consecrated to 
the worship of the god Hanuman alone, 
whereas the latter is found ina temple dedi- 
cated tothe worship of the god Réma,? 
Since Maruti is the god of strength, gymnasts 


tic an image of Maruti to their wrists, and 


they also consecrate an image of Maruti in 
their gymnasiums, The number eleven is 
said to be dear and sacred to him because he 
isbelieved to be an incarnation of the eleven 
Rudess, The birth day of the god Maruti 
which falls on the 15th of the bright half of 
Chaitra, called the Hanuman Jayanti day, is 
eelebrated in the Kolhipur District with 
great reverence. Those who wish to have a 
son draw the figure of Maruti on a wall in 
red-lead, and worship it daily with sandal 
paste, flowers and garlands of Hui, Others 
burn lamps made of wheat flour before the 
image of the god, Persons who are under 
the evilinfluence of the planets, and especi- 
ally of the planets Saturn, worship the god 
Hanuman on Saturdays in order to propitiate 


| Mani-Malla 


। called Murali, 
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the planets, On this day they make wreathe 
of the leaves and flowers of the Rai plant and 
ndorn his neck with them, They also offer 
him wdid (Phaseolus radiatus) andsalt, The 
story told of Maruti is that Anjani his mother 
pleased the god Shiva with her penance, and 
when the god asked her to claim a boon, she 
requested that Shiva himself should be born 
as her son, Shiva therefore took birth in her 
womb and manifested himself as Hanomén 
or Maruti?. 

The Local deities are generally found in 
special localities or sacred places called Kshe- 
tras or Punya sthdnes, Thos the god Rima 
at Nésik, Vithoba at Pandtarpur, Krishna at. 
Dwirka, Mahdlakshmi at Kolwan, Wagre- 
shwari at Nirmal (Tliéna), Mharloba in the 





| Ratndgiri, Shitals devi at Kelwa Mahim, 


Khandoba or Khanderai at Jejuri. 
Khanderai is said to be an incarnation of 
the god Shiva, Khanderéi killed the demon 
whe was devastating the earth, 
and he is therefore called Malldri or बन, 
Kunbis and lower class Hindus in the Konkan 
as well as in the Decean occasionally make a 
vow to the god Khandoba that if their desire 


is fulfilled they will offer their first born 


male or female child to the service of the 
god. The male child thus dedicated to 
Khandoba is called Waghyas and the female is 
The Wighys and Murali do 
not engage in any business, but maintain 
themselves by begging in the streets in the 
name of the god Khanderdi. Though they are 
not actually married, the Wighyis and’ 


| Muralis live as husband and wife, and their 
। progeny are also called Waghyas and Muralis, 


They repeat the sacred cry jai khanderdydcha 
Elkot, avd give to people bel-bhanddr 
of Khanderdi consisting of the sacred 
Bel leaves and turmeric powder, The god 
Khanderai is the family deizy of some De~ 
shasth Brahmans, .who perform a family 
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1696 that 
3 Vydsa, 4 Hanomdo, ठ Bibbishana, 6 Kripdchdrya on 
अन्धस्थाना बलि caret waar चिनीषणः। 
1 School Masters, Agdshi and Arndla, Thana, 


seven heroes who can never dis, i.¢., 1 Ashwatthima, 2 Bali, 
Parash Sanskrit 
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कृपाचार्यः चिरजीविनः ॥ 
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called Tali bharane @@t नरणं on शटा 


purnima or full moon diy, The rite is as 
follows :-— 
A tali or plate is filled with cocoanuls, fruits 


betel nuts, saffron, turmeric or bel-bhdndar, ete 


confers blessings on the members of the family 
for their devotion. It is believed that those 
families which fail to perform periodically the 
Bodan, Tali and Gondhal ceremonies in 


। honour of their tutelary deity are sure to suffer, 


Then o pot is filled with water, and on its from some misfortune or calamity during the 


mouth a cocoanut is placed. This cocoanut, 
with the pot, is then worshipped with flowers, 


; year.* 


The local deities chiefly worshipped 
at Chaul, Koliba District, are Hinglaj, Jakh- 


sandal paste, etc., a lighted lamp filled with | mate, Bhagawati, Champawati, Mahikawati 


ghi is put im the same place, and the (ali 


and Golamba-devi. At the sowing and reaping 


waved thrice round the pot, which is supposed | times, people of the lower castes offer fowls and 
to contain the god Khandoba. Five persons | goats to these deities, and Brahmans offer 
then lift up the cocoanut with the fali and cocoanuts.* The local deity of the village 
plac: it three times on the pot, repeating each | Wavashi near Pen in the Kolaba District is 
time the words Elkot or Khande réyécha Elkot, | said to possess the power of averting cvil, and 
The cocoanut is then broken into pieces, mixed is accordingly held in great respect by the 
with sugar or jégri, and is distributed among prople of many villages in the District 
friends and relations as prasdd. On this | Every third yeor a great fair is held, and a 


occnsion, well as on the occasions of all 


Kuladharmas, that is, the days fixed for per- 


forming the special worship of the family 
goddess or family god of each familr, the 
ecremony called the Gondhal dance is 
performed, On the same oceasion another cere- 
mony called Bodan is performed by the Desha- 
sths and by the Chitpivans. [t is as foilows:— 
An image of the family deity is placed ina 
pot or plate called ‘émhan, and it is then bathed 
in the panchamril, that is, the five holy things, 


vic: milk, curds, ghi, honey and sugar. Sandal- 


paste is offered to it as well as flowers, lighted 
lamps and some sweets and incense. Five 
women whose husbands are alive then prepare 
five lamps of wheat flour called AKuranandi 
and wave them thrice round the face of the 
goddess or god, asthe case may be. All the 
lamps are then placed in the plate or fdmhan 
in which the deity is kept, and the panchdmrita 
and other materials of worship and food and 
sweet cakes arc mixed together. Occasionally 
one of the five women becomes possessed wilh 


buffalo is sacrificed to the godd=-ss on the full 
moon day of the month of Chaitra, The 
Pujdri of this goddess isa Guray.2 Another 


। celebrated Sthana-dera in the Kolaba District 


is Bahiri-Somajai of Khopoli. It is believed 


| that a person suffering from snake-bite is 


ured without any medicine if be simply remdes 
for one night in the temple of this goddess 
Sacrificcs of goats, fowls and cocoinnts ore 
made to this goddess at the time of sowing and 
reaping. The Pirjéris of this deity are known 
as Shingade Guravs.4 The worship of the local 
deity Bapdev is much in favour among the vil- 
lages of Apta and the surrounding places. At 
the times of sowing and reaping, offerings of 
fowls, goats and cocoanuts are made to Bapdev 
through the Pujdri.* The worship of the 
local deities Kolambai, Bhawani, and Giroba 
is prevalent in the Chauk villages.° To the 
Grama-devi of the village of Tale every third 
year a boffalo is sacrificed, and at an interval 
of two years goats are offered.’ The deities 
Shiva and Kalkdiare worshipped with greal 
reverence ot Bakavali in the Ratnagiri District.® 





the spirit of the kula-devi or family deity, and | 


4 School Master, a 
§ School Master, » Kaliiba. 
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the goddess Pandhar is considered to be the 
Gaon-devi or the chief goddess of the 
village. The Pujdri is generally 9 Gurav or 
M iratha Kunbi. On every full moon day cocoa- 
nuls are offered, and on the occasions of sow- 
ing and reaping, goals and fowls are sacrificed 
to this deity.+ At Devgad there is a temple of 
the goddess. Gajabai on the sea shore. The 
Pujari of this goddess is a man of the Ghadi 
caste. On the first day of the bright half of 
the month of Maérgashirsh (December) special 


offerings of goats, fowls and cocoanuts are | 
asked the Gavali or cowherd to ascertain the 


made by the villagers.2 The deities Raval- 
nath, Miuli, Vetal, Rameshwor and Hanuman 
are usually worshipped in most villages in 


Ratndgiri. The villagers in the Ratndgiri 


District have great faith in their local deities, 
and before undertaking ०८४ important busi- 
ness they obtain the consent or take the omen 
of the deity. 
kaul ghdélue and it is performed as follows :-— 
Two betel nuts or flowers are taken and one 


of them is placed on 


deity and the other on the left side. The 


worshipper then bows before the deity and | 


requests her to let the mut on the right side 
fall first if the deity is pleased to con- 
sent, if not, to let the nut on the left side fall 
first. Naturally one of the two nuts falls 
firat, and they interpret this as cither 
consent or dissent a8 the case may be. The 
villagers have so much faith in this kaul that 
they make use of this method of divination to 
ascertain whether sick or diseased persons 
will recover or dic. Special sacrifices are offer- 


mic like cholera occurs? In the Ratnagiri 
District, at many places, there are Srayambhu 


or natural /inges of the god Shiva, and over 


these places temples are built. The Pujdris 
of these temples ore generally Jangams or 





In many villages of the Ratnagiri District | Lingayat Guravs. No animal sacrifice: 


This ceremony is known चड़ | 
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made at these shrines. Ata short distance 
from the village of Makhamle there is a tem- 
The following legend is narrated in connection 
with this temple. The place where the present 
and formed a pasture for cattle. The cow of 
a certain man of the village daily used to go 
to graze at this place. The cow used to give 
inilk twice, but one day she gave milk only 
enee, and thereafter she continoed to give 
milk only once 9 day. The owner therefore 


cause of this sudden change. One day th 
milk to drop upon a stone. At this the cow- 
herd was so enraged that he ¥truck the stone 


with his seythe so hard that it was cloven in 


two and blood gushed forth. He hurriedly 


| gers came to the spot, and decided to build ॥ 


temple to the god Shiva over the stone, 
One part of the stone is in this temple and the 
other part was takento the village of Kalam- 
buri, Where another temple was built over it.* 
In the Sangameshwar village the Brahmans 
also Worship the images of the local goddesses 
Chandukai, Jholdi and उप्त, In the Kon- 
kan the deities Narayan, Rawalnath, Mani, 
where.” The following legend is told about 
the deity Vetal, the leader of the ghosts. In 
the Sdwantwadi State there is a temple of 
Vetal in the village of Ajgaon,” As part of 


। his hip it is to 
od te: 1 wheneveran epidles te a considered necessary to 


offer to this deity a pair of shoes every month, 
The people believe that after a few days 
the shocs become worn out, The inference 
drawn from this by the people is that at 
night the god Vetdl gocs out walking in 
the new shoes. In the village of Khed 


— 
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in tho Ratndgiri District, a buffalo is offered 


to the goddess Redjdi on the full moon 
day of Chaitra every third year, 1 At Nérin- 
gre offerings of cocoanuts, etc. are made to the 


deities Bhavakai, Chala, etc, on the Ist of the 
month of Mérgashirsha,? The Schoo | 


of Ibrampur states that one of the following 
deities is the grdmadevata of every village in 
the Ratnagiri District viz: Chandkadi, Varad- 
han, Khem, Babiri, Kedir, Véggaya, Antaral, 


Manaya, Salbaya and Vaghambari, A proces- | 


sion in their honour takes place in the months 
of Chaitra and Fdlgun, The Pujaris are gener- 
ally either Guravs or Marétha Kunbis, A 


ceremony called Palejatra is performed in the 
sowing season, while the Dhal-jatra is per 


formed at the harvest time, At these fairs 
fowls, cocoannts, gusts, fruits, ९४८. are offered 
io these deities? At Mélwan on the no-moon 
day of Shrdévan (August) local deities and 
ghosts are propitiated by offering to them gosts, 
fowls, ctc.* At Palasct the Ratnagiri 
District, the god Parashur4m is the most 
important deity especially for Chitpavans, 
He exterminated the Eshatriyas twenty-one 
times, and having no space for himself and 
his Brahmans, he asked the sea to provide him 
with new land, On mecting with = refusal, 
Parashuram became enraged and was about to 
push the sea back with his arrow, when, at the 


instigation of the sea, » black-bee (bhunga) 


cut the string of his bow, and the arrow only 
went a short distance, The people say that the 
space thus recovered from the sea came to be 
called Konkan,® At Anjarle there are two local 
goddesses Sawanckarin and Bahiri. Offerings 
of goats and fowls are made to them in the 
months of Mérgashirska (December) and 
ॐ व्च (March), Sometimes liquor and eggs 
are also offered. Offerings can be made on any 











day except Monday and Ekddashi, Tuesdays 
and Sundays being considered mest suitable,® 
alndth and Bhutandth are held in great rever- 
ence. They are believed to be incarnations of 
the god Shiva, The Pujdris are generally 
Guravs, Ghaédis, Réuls and Sutérs,? The 
following goddesses which are popular in the 
RatnigiriDistrict are believed to be incarnations 
of the goddess Durga, viz, Navala-devi, Véghur- 
devi, Jakha-devi and Kalksi® At Maral in 
the Ratnagiri District there is a smayambhu 
or natural linga of the god Shiva, It is called 
Maheshwar, and in its honours fair is held 
on the Sankrant day,® The chief local deity 
of the Dahanu taluka, Thana District, is Maha- 
lakshmi, She has seven sisters and one bro- 
ther, two of the sisters being the Pangala-devi 
at Térapur and the Delavadi-devi at Ghivali. 


| Goats and fowls are offered to the Pangala- 


devi on the Dasara day. Her Pujéri iso 
Guray, It is said that the goddess Delwadi 
used to receive her garments from the sca, but 
now this is no longer the case though it is sau 
her comes floating from Dwarka.™ In the 
village of Edwan there is a goddess called 
Ashdpuri, who used to supply her devotees with 
whatever they wanted. The devotee was re- 


| quired to besmear with cow-dung 2 plot of 


ground in the temple, and to pray for the things 
wanted by . The next day, when he came 


Mangaon the Pujdri of the local goddcss is 
cither the Patil or the Madhavi of the village? 
In the village of Dahigaon cocoanuts are 
offered annually to the village Maruti, and 
fowls and goats to the other local deities, in 
danger and disease" It is believed that any 








Brihian who acts as the Pujéri of the god 
Shiva will find his family exterminated, and for 
this reason Brahmans dy not act as Pujdris 
in the temples of Shiva, 

Inafew temples of goddesses like Jakhai 
ete. the Pujdri is of the Mahar caste A 
great fair is held in honour of the goddess 
Vajra-bdi or Vajreshwari near Nirmal in the 
month of Kdrtika (November). The Pujari 
of the goddess is a Gosdvi of the Giri sect, 
The worship of Bhimasena is not prevalent in 
the Konkan, but the hero Bhima, like Maruti, 
is held in reverence by the gymnasts. Bhima 
is not worshipped, but a work called the 
Bhima-stavardj is read nt the bed of a dying 
man in order that he may obtain salvation 
At Ashirgad there is a gumpha or cave of 
Ashwathama, a hero of the Mahabhirata, and 


it is said that « noise is heard coming from the | 


eave on the full moon day.? 


many to establish a village deity as the guar- 
dian of the village. The deities chosen are 


Maruti, Kali, Chandkdi, Varadani, etc. Inthe | 
Konkan, goddesses are preferred, and on the | 


Ghats generally Maruti is preferred. Certain 
ceremonies arc performed for consecrating the 
place to the deity, and sometimes the deity is 


called after the village os Marleshwar? etc. 


By many lower class people the goddess Pon- 
dhar is often selected as the guardian of a 
new village. At Shahpur, if the newly found- 
ed village is to be inhabited by high class 
Hindus, the deities Muruti and Durga are 
selected as graéma-deratas, but if it is to be 
inhabited by lower class people, then such 
deities as Mbhasoba, Chedoba, Jakhai, etc. are 
chosen.’ Inthe Bassein and Salsette tilukas 
the following deities vir. Maruti, (ण्व, 
Chandkai, and Shiva, are chosen as village 
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deities. Cheda is represented by a long piece 
of wood or stone besmearcd with red-powder, 

and is placed on the outskirts of the village 
No Brahman is necessary for establishing a 
Cheda. The Pujéri is gencrally a Kunbi or 
Mali, and he establishes the deity by offering 
ita goat or fowls and cocoanuts.? Sometinues 
the guardian deity of a new Settlement js 
decided upon by a Kaul. Two or three names 
of deities are selected, betelnuis or flowers 
are placed on the sides of the guardian deity 
of the neighbouring village and that deity 
in whose nome the betelnut falls frst is 
chosen as the deity of the new village. At 
Chaul, the deity ealled Bapdev is very popular 
among the lower classes It is represented by 
a big stone fixed on mortar and besmeared 
with red-powder. When jt is established for 
the first time in a village, a Bréhman 15 required 


| to make the first puja or worship, but after 
Wherever a village is founded, it is custo-— 


this it is worshipped by a Pijéri of a lower 
select the ghost-deity called Jhaloka as the 
guardian deity of a new settlement.? In many 
cases the deity of their former village or of 
the neighbouring village® is named by a 
Bhagat or exorcist, who becomes possessed.1° 
In the Konkan every village farm is suppo- 
sed to be under the guardianship of the minor 
godlings, the majority of which are called 
Bhuta-Devatds or ghostly godlings. In some 
eases the field guardians are also the Brahma- 
nic godlings like Méruti and Shiva. To the 
guardians of the field, cocoanuts and 
flowers are offered at the sowing and reaping 
seasons, and to the rest, fowls, cocoanuts, and 
sometimes goats, are offered. The higher clas- 
ses feed one or two Brahmans in order to pro- 





| Pitiate the deities of the fields; and for the 
। Propitiation of the minor 


ee 
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the lower classes perform a rite called Dalap, 


This rite is performed by 8 man of the Gurav, 


Ghadi, or Raul, caste by sacrificing to the field 
deity a goat or fowls and cocoanuts. The 
pujdri repeats prayers for a good harvest, and 
the people assembled there for witnessing the 
rite. In the Ratnagiri District on the no moon 
day of Jeshta people assemble in the temple of 
the village deity and perform 9 rite called 
Gérhdne in order that they should have > good 
crop, that their village may be free from 
diseases, and that their cattle may be protected. 





A similar rite is performed on the first day of © 


the bright half of the month of Maérgashirsha 
(December), and on this occasion sometimes a 
goat or sheep is sacrificed at the boundary of the 
village.” 
a good harvest, the villagers of Kankawli 
worship on certain days from the month of 
Kértika (November) to the month of Shimga 
(March) the minor deities of the field by 
offering them fowls, cocoanuts, ete.* At Achare 
(Ratnagiri) some people worship the god of 
the clouds on the day om which the Mriga- 
sHirsha constellation begins, and they believe 
that thereby plenty of rain is ensured for the 
season, For good harvests and for the 
protection of their cattle, the villagers of 
Achare pray to the Gréma-derala in the 
month of Jeshta (June), and then go in pro- 
cession from the temple of the village deity 


to the boundary of the village, where they 


sacrifice a cock and offer some cooked ricc 
with a burning wick upon it, to the deity 
that presides over the fields and harvests,” 
In the village of Palect of the Ratnagiri 
District the goddess Khema is worshipped by 
the villagers to obtain good crops, and for 
the protection of their cattle, The Puja or 
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In order that there should be) 





special worship takes place on the full-moor 


day of Mérgashirsha and on this occasion the 
sacred Gondial dance is also performed,* 
In certain villages of the Ratnagiri District, for 


obtaining good harvest, people worship the 


godling Mahapurush at the beginning of the 
sowing and reaping operations, and offer the 
the village of Malwan, at the sowing and 
offerings of fowls and cocoanuts and goats to 
curds® At Ubhddanda village, in order 
to secure a good harvest and for the protection 
of the cattle, the villagers worship the spirit 
godlings called Sambandhas and perform the 
rite called Devachér® At Kochare, annual 
prayers are offered to the godling called Gavat- 
dev for the protection of the village cattle,” 
In the Devgad taluka people believe that some 
dvity resides in every farm or in every collec- 
tion of fields, and that good or bad harvests are 
caused 35 the deity is pleased or displeased** 
In order that there should be plenty of rain 
and that the cattle should be protected, the vil- 
agers of Malgund assemble in the temple of 
the village deity and offer prayers on the full 
moon day of Falgun (March) and on the Ist 
day of the bright half of Margashirah? In 
the Koliba District, for the protection of cattle 
and for good crops, prayers are offered to the 
god Bahiri and. the ghosts Khavis and Sam- 
bandh,** 

At Chauk in the Kuliba District the vil- 


agers perform a special कषतव or worship of 


the god Krishna in order that the village 
cattle may be protected.* At Casawani a 
fair called pale jatra is held in the month of 
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Bhadraped (September) in order that the vill- 
agers may have a good horvest, and that their 


eattle may be protected against tigers and 
disease? At Akol, on the day which | 


rice over their fields and houses so that the 
rats may not run over them? At Malad in 
the Thana District, for the protection of cattle, 
the god Waghoba is worshipped at night on 
the 12th of Ashwin which is called the अर्व 
bdras? In some villages of the Thana 
District the deity Waghoba or Wighya is 
worshipped on the 12th day of the dark half 
of Kartik, On that day the cowherds collect 
a quantity of milk and prepare a kind of food 
known as Khir by mixing jégri and cooked 
२८९. They then proceed to the stone image 
of the deity in the jungle, and besmear it with 
new red-lead or shendur, They pour a portion 
oF the sweet milk over the stone, and offer 
prayers for the protection of their cattle 


They -heo partake of the remaining milk.‘ | 
| cocoanut are red powder, incense and flowers, 


At Agishi and other neighbouring villages, 


lagers assemble and collect ao 
som of money, with which they buy 
goats, fowls, red-powder, cocoanuts and par- 
ched grain. A goat and some cocks are then 
sacrificed to the spirits residing in the ceme- 
teries and at the boundary of the village. 
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is then made to walk round the village three 
who throw {6099 parched rice while passing, 
This rite is called Siwa Band4hane or bind- 
ing the boundary, and is supposed to protect 
the village crops and cattle. No farmer‘dares 
every farmer appeases his family deity ie. 
Khandoba, Bahiroba, Kankoba, ete, by per- 
forming a ceremony at home called Deopan 


or Devaski, which relates to the wotshir 





ancestors. Most of the formers regard one of 
their dead ancestors as their chief deity, and 
represent him in their house by a cocoanut: 
They do not enter on any new business with- 
out first offering prayers to this cocoanut, and 
they also belicve that they can bring evil upon 
theie enemies by simply cursing them before 
generally required for the worship of this 


On rare occasions, goats and fowls are sacri- 


कयौ) | ficed, It is believed that the ancestor in the 


cocoanut likes to be worshipped by the wife or 
husband (as the ease may be) of the person 
represented by the cocoanut, Some farmers, 
in addition to the cocoanut, worship a stick or 
cap of their ancestor along with the cocoanut, 
and offer prayers for the protection of their 
eattle, for good rain and harvest, and also for 
the destruction of their enemies,® 
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CHAPTER III. 


DISEASE 


AT Vengurls, in the Ratnagiri District, when 
which are placed cooked rice, cocoanats, lemons, 
wine, red flowers and Udid (Phaseolus radin- 


the village along with a cock or a goat, and 


deposited outside the village boundary. To 
carry this basket, a person belonging to the 
Mahar caste is generally selected. The people 
of the next village similarly carry the basket 
beyond their village limits; and it is finally 
thrown into the sea. 


ried from one village te another, itis sure to 
bring the diseas: with it. Great care is there- 
fore taken to throw the offerings into the sea 
In cases of small pox a feast is given to women 
whos: husbands are alive, 
boiled rice is mixed with the blood of a cock, 
and on the rice is pliced a burning black cot- 
ton wick in a cocosnat shell with a little oil in 
tt The whole is then carried beyond the 
village bound ry and thrown away. In the 
village of डर in the Ratnagiri District, 
epidemic diseases like cholera, small pox, 
plagus, cte, are supposed to come from 
disease deities, and in order to avoid the dan- 
ger of such diseases the people of the village 
go to the temple of the village deity and pray 
for protection, The sp2cial form of worship 
on such occasions is the Kaul Le, asking ठ 
favour from the deity, When an epidemic of 
pliguz broke out for the first time at Sang- 
वि वि the people of the village at once pro- 
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It is believed that if the 
basket of offerings to the disense-deities is car- 


In some cases | 


DEITIES, 


ceeded to worship the village deity; but a few 
cases of plaguc occurred, even after worshipp- 
ing the village goddess Jékhméta, When the 
she was helpless in the ease of plague, and 
desired the people to worship the god Shiva, 





| limited powers, and that the power of averting 


great evils lies with Shiva the god of destruc- 
tion? In the Devgad Talaka of the Ratnagiri 


| District in epidemic diseases like cholera, ete,, 
the usual ceremony, é.c., the Paradis (disease- 


scaring basket) is performed. A basket 
containing boiled rice, red powder, red 
flowers, lemons, betel nuts, betel leaves, cte., 
is prepared, and on that rice is kept 
9 burning cotton wick dipped in oil. The 
basket is then carried beyond the , village 
boundary along with «a goat having > red 
flower garland rownd its neck, The goat 
is set free at the outskirts of the village 
In eases of small pox, marricd women whose 
husbands are alive are worshipped with 
turmeric powder, cocoanuts, flowers, etc., and 
incense is kept burning in the house. The 


| deity of small pox is also specially worshipped 


for a number of days. It is represented by 9 
brass oF copper 1०19 with a cocoanut placed 
over it. This process is called mésd bharane 


girls in the house sing songs in praise of the 
small pox deity. It is believed that in this way 


the severity of the disexse is reduced. 
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In the Sangameshwar taluka of the Ratna- | given a feast of sweet things; and rice and 













































giri District, when epidemic diseascs prevail, the | cocoanuts are put into her Isp by another wo- 
people of the village assemble in the temple | man whose husband is alive. She is then 
of the village deity, offer cocoanut to the earried in procession through the village with 


goddess, and ask for a Aawl (omen). After 
receiving the Kaul they pray for mercy. It is 
believed that if the Kaul is in favour of the 
people the diseases will disappear. At 
District it is believed that cpidemie diseases 
such as cholera, small pox, ete., are caused by 
the anger of the deities Jari and Mari: and in 
order to satisfy those deities animal sacrifices 
are offered at the time of their worship. There 
are no other deities who cause soch diseases.2 
At Vijayadurg in the Ratnagiri District, in 
disease is made to sleep on ao silk garment 
Sovalex, Flowers are thrown pon the 
patient's body, and are given w him to smell. 
seventh day frora the beginning of the disease, 
the child is first bathed in milk and then jn 
water. Block scented powder called Abir is 
thrown on the body. After two or three days | 
am image representing the deity is made of 
flour, which is worshipped, and a feast is given 
te Brahmans and unwidowed women.” 
disease of small pox is averted by a Brahman 
are also worshipped, and a feast ia given to 
them. In cases of cholera and the other epide- 
and sacrifices are made to her.* 

At Kochare in the Vengurla taluka of the 
Ratnagiri District, > woman whese busband is 
alive is made to represent the goddess Jari 
Mari, and is worshipped with flowers, red pow- 
des Kunku and black ointment Kéjal. She js 


beating of drums and the singing of songs. 
` 5 is similar to the Paradi procession, which 
is also common in that District.® 

At Navare in the Ratndgiri District, in 
called Béyds enter, are worshipped with Abir 

At Pendur in the Malwan taloka of the 
Ratudgiri District the wrath of the female 
deities or Matrikds is supposed to be the cause 
of epidemic diseases, and these Mdtrikds are 
accordingly worshipped for their pacification. 

At Chaul in the Koliba District the god 
Shankar is worshipped by Brahmans when epi- 
demic diseases prevail in» village. The wor- 
ship consists in repeating Vedic hymns. The 
nine planets are also propitiated by acrifices of 
boiled rice, ete. There is 4 famous temple of 
the goddess Shitala at Chaul where the deity 
is worshipped by Brahmans, who recite Fedic 
hymns, whenever small pox prevails in the 
village. The mantras of the goddess and the 
Shitala Ashiaka are also repeated in the 
Paurdnic style. The women walk round the 
temple every day as long as the signs of the 
| disease are visible on their children. The 
goddess is worshipped with turmeric and red 
powders, and clothes and fruits are given to 
her. The Kaul ceremony is also practised in 
this District. It is worth Noticing that even 
Muealmans ask for a Kaul from this goddess. 
The days fixed for Kan! are -—Sunday, 
Tuesday, Thursday and Friday The morning 
hours are considered specially anspicicus 
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for the Haul. ‘There is another temple at 


Chaul, of the goddess Shri Goliba Devi. 
This goddess is also worshipped when other 


Saptéha ic. continuous worship for seven days 
is also performed in honour of the deity. The | 


deity every Tuesday morning with cocoanuls 


gathered from every house in the village. ‘Chis 


When epidemic diseases prevail in the village 


of Poladpur of the Kolaba District the god’ 





Shiva is worshipped by continuously pouring 


water over the deity's head or linga, Sacrifices — 


of fruits and animals are also offered to the 
village deity, Where there is a temple of 
the deity Mari or Mshéméri, the deity is 
worshipped through a Brahman, and sacrifices 
of cocks and gosts are offered to her. The 
deity named Shitala is worshipped in cases 
of small poz.* 

At Vavashi in the Pen taluka of the Kolaba 


District, in cases of epidemic diseases, the 


people of the village invoke the god Shiva, and 
holy fires called Aoma ore kindled in honour of 
that god. Sacrifices of boiled rice are also 
offered to the deity. For averting small pox 
the deity Shitala is invoked by the mantras 
ealled Shitala Astaka. For averting fevers the 
gods Shankar and Vishnu are also worshipped.? 


At Medhe in the Rohe taluka of the Kolaba | 


District the god Shiva is worshipped in 


order to avert an epidemic, and Hanuman is 
worshipped to avert fevers.‘ 


At अत in the Salsette taluka of the 
Thana District, when an epidemic prevails in a 
village, the goddess Navachandi is worshipped 
and the Homa is kindled in her honour, On 
the last day of worship a goat is set free as a 
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sacrifice to the deity, he Bali i. ६, the offer- 


ing of boiled rice, and the goat are taken 


beyond the boundary of the village, and 
handed over to the people of the neighbouring 
village, who follow the same procedure, and at 
last both the sacrifices are thrown into the sea 
The gost generally dies, as it docs not get 
water and food till it reaches the sea.5 

In the village of Anjur in the Thana Dis- 
Brahmans observe the ecremony called Udak 
Shanti or propitiation by water, It is as 
is placed on the ground, On the top of the 
pot is placed a round plate in which the image 
of the god Brahmadev the son of Vishnu is 


consecrated, Four Brahmans sit on the four 


sides of the pot and repeat their Vedic hymns, 
These four Brahmans are supposed to be the 
four mouths of the god Brahmadev. It is 
believed by the people that by performing this 
ceremony the fever is made to disappear.* 
belicve that malarial fevers are averted by 
placing secretly asmall stone on the head of the 
god Hanumén." 

In the Kolhépur District the nine planets are 
as cholera, small pox, fevers,ctc, The 
goddess Laxmi is worshipped in order to avert 
small pox, the worship being generally per- 
formed in a garden or ® grove of mango trees, 
offered to her, ‘The people assembled at the 
spot partake of the food, To avert fever, the 
people perform a certain ceremony ordained 
inthe Shdstras, If the sick person is suppo- 
sed to be under the evil influence of the planet 


| Saturn, the planet is invoked by repeating the 


Koliba. 
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mantras, and worshipped with the usual offer- 


ings, Garments such asa Sari and a Choli are 
When an epidemic disense such os cholera 
prevails in a village, the people of the village 
instal the deity Margai at a place where four 
roads meet, and worship her for seven or eight 
days with much ceremony, Every one brings 
offerings of cocoannts, lemons, ambil or conjee, 
cooked rice and curds, etc, with the beating 
of drums to offer to the deity, After worshipp- 
ing the goddess in this manner for ight 
successive days they sacrifice a Bali of a 
he-buffalo before her, The deity is then put 
upon a bullock cart and carried through 
the village with the beating of drum and much 
ceremony, to be thrown away beyond the 
village boundary slong with the offerings? 
Epidemic diseases are not attributed to 
witchcraft at Devgad in the Ratnagiri Dis- 
trict, Tt is believed that they are caused by 
the accumulated sins of the people? In the 
Dépoli taluka of the Ratnégiri District 
epidemic diseases are attributed to witcheraft 
by low caste people. The power of averting 
such diseases lies in the hands of the village 
deities, They are therefore propitiated by 


the sacrifices of cocks, goats, and cocoanuts.3 | 


At Polédpur in the Kolaba District, epidemic 
diseases are sometimes attributed to witcheraft 
what these cxorcists foretell is sure to occur 


It is believed that the spirit dwells on the | 


are hungry, they are let loose in the village by 
the sorcerers for the destruction of the people, 


Lhus cansing an epidemic, When a spirit is to 


assemble ina mob and attack the sorcerer, a 
tongue and Water from the earthen pot of > 
Chimbhar is poured upon it, It is believed 
that by so doing the spirit fs permanently ` 
his mantras or they become ineffective, The 
spirit is called fond bhut, and it sometimes 
troubles even animals,* 

At Chauk in the Karjat taluka of the — 
Koliba District, the people believe that the 
diseases by the use of their manfras, and in 
order to satisfy them, offerings are made 


devotees or Bhagats.5 at Vide in the Thana ` 


witcheraft, There are some women who are 
supposed to bring on, or at least foster, the 
growth of such diseases by their evil mantras 
out of the village," Inthe village of Anjur 
of the Thana District, if a man vomits blood 
accidently and falls ill, or dies, it is believed 
to be due to the act of Muth Mdrane, 
that is, the throwing of a handful of rice over 
which incantations have been repeated, If: 
there be any sorcerer in the village who has 
learnt the same incantations, he alone is able 
to return the Mutk to the sorcerer who first 
used 1.7 At Shirgaom in the Umbergaon 
diseases prevail in the village, the people of the 
village take a torn round the village in a 
body and killa buffalo, A Bali or offering 
of boiled rice, cocoanuts, cocks and goats is 
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When catile disease breaks ont in > village 


Ratnagiri District generally prevent the 
bealthy cattle from mixing with the diseased, 
and the people of the neighbouring villages 





etc, of the diseased cattle. at such | 
the cattle of the village in which the disease | 


neighbouring villages? At Ubhaddnda in the 
Ratnagiri District, the deity named Maha Gira 
is worshipped in connection with cattle 
diseases, At some places a feast is given to 
Brahmans, and in certain villages of this 
District a man is painted like a tiger, carried 
out of the village and bathed ina river, It is 
believed that this isone of the remedies for 


averting cattle diseases? At Fonda in the 


Ratnagiri District, when cattle disease breaks 
out, a goat or a cock is sacrificed at the temples 
of the village deity? In some villages of the 
Mélwan taluka the deity Brdéhman is 
worshipped,* At Basani in the Ratnagiri 
District the gods of the Mahars as also the 


village deity are worshipped in connection | 


with the cattle disenses=> At Vavashi in the 
Kolaba District when cattle disease prevails 
in » village, > pig is killed and buried on 
the border of the village, A sweet oil lamp 
in the shell of a crab or a lobster is kept 


burning in the cowshed. River or sweet 


water fishes are boiled in water, and the water 
is given to the animals tu drink, The owner 
also cleans the cowshed ond burns sulpher, 
camphor, dammer and other disinfectants.” 


At Vaorsai in the Pen taluka of the Kolaba | 


District o Aaul is taken from the village deity 
to prevent cattle disenscs, that is, the village 
deity is consulted through the temple ministrants 
who acts as the spokesman of the oracle? At 





in connection with cattle diseases, The dis~ 
eased animals are minutely cxamined, and the 
affected part of their body is branded with a 
red hot iron. In the village of Umela of the 
and sacrifices arc offered to her, Milk from 
the affected villages is prohibited, and veget- 
ables are not fried in oil during the prevalence 
of the disease in the village.® At Eolhapur 
the people make vows to the god, and ashes 
from the temples are brought and applied to 





| the forehead of the cattle, strings are 


tied to the feet or the neck of the cattle in the 
name of the god. They also make vows to the 
deities Tamjadi and Waghjai, and offer to them 


eyes made of silver, a new cloth, 5 fowl or 


8 gost, when their animals are cured of the 


In the Devgad taluka of the Ratndgiri Dis- 
trict, in cases of malarial fevers pieces of 
certain kinds of herbs are fastened together 
with black cotton strings, and tied round the’ 
arm or neck of the person suffering from the 
disease, Sacred ashes are put in a copper 
amulet and the anulet is tied in the manner 
above ०६०५210९. At Fonda in the Ratnagiri 
District, in addition to herbs and copper anu- 
lets, peacock feathers in black cotton strings 
are tied to the arms of the persons suffering 


from malarial fevers, ete.2? At Vengurla in the 


Ratnigiri District, in fevers like malaria, 
black strings of cotton are tied round the orm 
orneck, and certain secret maniras are repeated 
at the time. It is believed that the power of 
the mantras is lust if they are discload to the 
public.2* At Murud in the Dapoli taluka of the 
Ratndgiri District the mantras of the god 
Narsinh, the fourth incarnation of Vishnu, are 
repeated for the exorcism of diseases1* In the 
Dapoli taluka people who want to get rid of 
their diseases tie a copper amulet to their arms, 
The mantras that are repeated on such occe- 
sions are kept secret. There are at present 





some persons in the Anjarle village who give 
such amulets and charms I[n the Chiplun 


taluka of the Ratnagiri District the following 
articles are used for averting diseases:—Copper 


over which certain mantras have been | 


by the exorcist.?_ At Poladpur in the गव 
District, black cotton strings are tied round 
the arm in cases of malarial fevers. Some 
mantras sre reprated in cases of pain in the 
Fight or left side of the bedy, Besides the 
maniras some signs and figures are drawn on 
birch leaves, and tied round the arm or the 
neck of the patient, Wonien who wish to have 


children wear such black cotton strings and 


copper ammlets® At Vavashi in the Koliba 
District mantras are in vogue for the exorcism 
of diseases such as liver and spleen affections, 
For exorcising eye diseases black cotton thread 
is tied to the ear, At Chauk in the Karjat 


taluka of the Kolaba District, ashes are applied - 


to the body of the sick person after repeating 
ceriain mantras over them.” At Malad in the 
Thana District, for exorcising diseases caused 
by evil spirits, letters of the Nrisinha 
manira are written on a birch leaf, and the 
lenf is ticd round the arm of the sick man with 
a copper amulet, In order to drive out the 
evil spirit permanently, the god Nrisinha is 
worshipped, and sacred fire is kindled to pro- 
pitinte the deity, For the worship of Nrisinha 
the ministrant required must be a regular 
devolee of Neisinha, and he must also be 
2 Poevuelidkshart jc. one who knows the 
movlras of evil spirits In the village 
uf Shirgaon in the Mahim taluka of the 
Thiwi District, in addition to copper amulcts 
ning black threads of cotton, mastras of 
Miu-dlman saints or 7175 are in vogue for 
ox ccising disease.’ At Kolhapur, the higher 
classes perform the reiigious cetemony called 
Anushthan to propitiute Shiva. the god 
of destruction. in order to avert disease, 
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and also make vows to the same deity. The 
lower classes offer cocoanuts, fowls or a goat, 
in the name of the god, and apply them to 


the forehead of the diseased person, 


are also tied round the neck of the sick person.® 
At Adivare in the Ratndgiri District the 
following practices are adopted for driving out 


and then the exorcist takes a burning wick in 
his hand and frightens the diseased person by 
striking the ground with a cane or a broom of 
peacock feathers, He also cries out loudly 
He then draws out the evil spirit from the body 
of the diseased person, and puis il in a bottle, 
which is cither carried owt of the village and 
buried under ground near a big tree or is 
thrown into the sea.° In the Sangameshwar 
ing and loud cries, The person who suffera 
from evil spirits is taken to Narsoba’s Wddi mn 


the Kolh4pur State where patients arc believed 


to find 9 cure. In the Devgad taluka of the 


Ratnagiri District the exorcist, when possessed, 


does not dance as at other places, but freely 
uses abusive epithets to drive out the evil 
spirits; and on such occasions the threats are 
repeated loudly by the exorcist22 In the 
Dapoli taluka of the Ratnigiri District, danc- 
ing is used in exorcism, While dancing, the 
exorcist makes a show of different kinds of fits, 
They are similar to those made by a person 
suffering from hysteria, He also stands and 
sways his body to and fro for some time, then 
asoumes a sctene and quict attitude, and begins 
to ery out loudly,?* There are some sorcerers at 


| Dasgaon in the Kelaba District, who dance and 


ery out loudly in order to drive out the evil 
spirits from the body of the distased उत At 
Malid in the Thana District dancing i. used 
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in exorcism, The following is a description of | 


one of these dances, Songs of the deity which 
is to be summoned on the ocension are sung 
along with the music of the Tal (a kind of 


Ghumat) The Ghumat is an earthen jar, the — 


lower and upper ends of which are covered 
over with leather, The man in whose body 
the deity is to make its appearance takes his 


bath and sits by the side of a small prayer 


carpet called Asan, A ‘small quantity of rice 
(about a ser) is put in front of the carpet, and 
a copper pot filled with water is placed on the 
rice, The musicians begin to strike their 
instrament with a loud clash, and the exorcist's 
body begins to shake, The shaking of the 
body is a sure indication of his being spirit- 
begins to throw grains of rice into the copper 
pot containing water, gives out the name 
of the particular spirit with which he is 
possessed, and the cause for which it has 
attacked the patient, He then explains 
the measures and rites by which the spirit can 
be driven out, The people abide by his direct- 
ions, and the patient is thus cured.) 


At Padghe in the Thana District, when an. 


evil spirit is to be driven omt from the body of 
the patient, the Iatter is asked to hold in his 
mouth a betelnut or a Iemon, After some 
time, the betelnot or the Iemon js put into o 
bottle, the bottle is then tightly corked and 
with water, and the diseased person is asked tu 
bold the pot upside down. If the water runs 
out it is believed that the spirit has. dis- 
appeared? 

In the village of Edwan of the Thana Dist- 
rict, १११ ~; 4 is practised in cases of spirit 
possession, but it is resorted to among the lower 
eastes only, While daucing, the sorcerer cri 
out loudly, and throws grains of Udid (Phase. 
olns radiatas)on the body of the diseased person 
after repeating certain manfras, This rite 
is styled A/sirani or the process of charming 
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At Kolhipur, dancing is not used in exorcism 
but the people suffering from evil spirits some- 
times dance and cry out loudly. Some of 
them loose their hair while dancing, and even 
strike their heads, Sowe quarrel like comba- 
tants, and sume of them try to make speeches 
like orators, There is a temple of the god 
Shri at Narsinhwadi in the Kolhapur 
State, to which people suffering from evil spirita 
are brought fora cure, These people cry out 
loudly when the palanquinof the Swami Maha- 
raj is carried through the village, and spirits 


usuilly quit the bodies of their victims at this 


time, for it is said that they cannot bear the 
proximity of the Swami Muahdrdj, Patients 
arc also cured by residing in the village for a 
certain period, On this account the village of 

sonsidered very holy, A 
big festival is celebrated in this village annu- 





| ally on the twelfth day of the dark half of 
| गा (October), Feasts are given to the 


Brahmans, the expenses being borne by the 
Kolhapur State.‘ 

In the Sangameshwar taluka of the Ratnagiri 
District, the Bhagat or exorcist is respected by 


the lower easte people, His duties are to ask 


a kan! from the deity on behalf of the people 
and to alleviate their sufferings. His appoint- 
ment is hereditary, the clever member of the 
family gencrally following the profession of 
his fathers In the Devgad taluka of the 
Ratnigiri District, low class people are afraid 
they are offended, They therefore are care- 


ful not to cause them displeasure, There, the 


profession of o sorcerer or exorcist is not 
‘ercditary, Any onc who learns the wicked 
mantras after attending regularly the burial 


and burning grounds for some days becomes 


an expert, and may follow the profession® 
In the Malwan taluka of the Ratnagiri District 
the chief function of the village sorcerer is to 
worship the village deity, All kinds uf gifts 


| and presents intended for the deity are made 


through him, His profession is hereditary 
2 School Master, Padghe, Thinas 
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and he is much respected by the ignorant 
people’, At Fonda ia the Ratnagiri District 
the exorcist is not appointed, but one who can 
satisfactorily interpret or explain to the village 
deity the sufferings of the people is generally 
selected? 

In the Vengurla taluka of the Ratnagiri Dis- 
trict, the chicf function of the village sorcercr 
is to find remedies for the cure of persons 
suffering from evil spirits. His position among 
the people of the low classes is considered 
high. He follows the hereditary profession of 
4 sorcerer, and generally the eldest son suc- 
ceeds his father.® 

At Chidbran in the Panwel taluka of the 


Kolaba District, Bhutes, a caste of beggars, 


are the devotees of a goddess. Some of them 
are called Bhagats. Devrishis are very rarc. 
The difference between a Devrishi anda Bhagat 
is as follows:—A Devrishi removes the evil 
spirits by simply repeating the mantras while 
the Bhagat removes them by bringing the evil 
spirit into his own body and by dancing, etc.* 
At Chanl in the Koliba District, Bhutes gi 

begging in the morning every day for the first 
nine days of the month of Ashwin (October). 
On the tenth day the Bhutya is given a pice 
from every house. These Bhutes are devotees 
of the goddess Shakti, At Sasawane in the 
Kolaba District the village sorcerer comes to 
beg every day and is given rice, ete,, but 
during the first nine days of the bright half of 
Ashwin (October) he is given copper coins> 
At Anjur in the Thana District the devotee of 
6 particular god is called Bhagat, and one who 
knuws how to summon or eject evil spirits is 


called Bhutya- A Devrishi is ठ person who 


knows the mantras for warding off the great 
evil spirits such as Brahma Rakshasa Brahma 
These three classes are res- | 


Samband, etc. 


3 9०० Master Bindiwade, एकदत. 
ool Master bhiddnda, Ratnagiri. 
Schonl Master, Sasawane, Koldéba. 
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pected only for performing their respective 
duties, and not otherwise." 

At Kolhapur, the sorcerer is never appointed. 
His functions are to ask a kau! from the deity 
to pray for the welfare of the peop'e and 
xplain to them what he secs in his dreams, 
He holds no position in higher society, but the 
poor people who believe in him are afraid of 


him. Sorcerers are generally very cunning; 


they frighten poor people, and obtain from 


them presents and gifts for their maintenance? 


In the Vengurla taluka of the Ratnégri 
District red flags are hoisted on Banyan, Pipal_ 
and Umber trees, and on certain occasions 


is believed that when the three kinds of trees 


happen to grow together, i.e., close to each 
other, near a well or on the bank of a river, 
are very rate. These trees ore supposed to be 
the haunts of the Munja spirit, aad therefore 
ing from evil spirits are thrown underneath 
them. There are no* sacred wells in this 
taluka.° In the Dapoli taluka of the Ratnagiri 
District, the Banyan and Pipal trees are 


| worshipped. The former is worshipped by 
women on the full moon day of the month of 


Jestha (June) and on the no moon day when 
it falls on Monday. On these occasions = cotton 
thread is tied round the tree, and offerings of 
glass beads, cocoanuts, fruits, etc., are made. 
These trees are also worshippid with off erings 
of copper coins, सट. In the Dapoli taluka, 
there is a certain place between the two villa- 
ges of Anjarla and Harnai where persons pas- 
sing by that side throw one or two stones, 
eousing thereby 2 heap of stones there, It is be. 
lieved that by doing this the person who throws 
such stones gets rid of his itch. This place 
। School Master; Chitrias obioe 
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is called Girjoba. Hands and feet made of 


wood are alsu offered by persons who make 
yows to do so when their hands or Iegs are 


thread, copper coins, and fruit are made to 
Banyan and Pipal trees on the full moon day 
of the month of Jestha (Junc) and on every 


Saturday in the month of SArdwan (August).? 
At Vavanje in the Panwel taluka of 
Kolitea District, offerings of coins, etc, to | 


sacred trees are made at the time of Parwani 
day falls on Monday, the women worship the 
Pipal tree, and on the full moon day of Jestha 
(June) they worship the Banyan tree. The 
custom prevails of the worship of a well by 
women after their delivery, A wowan, after 
completing the period of her confinement or 
ceremonial impurity, is taken to a well, from 
which she has'to bring home water, and is re- 
quired to worship the well with the following 


materials, viz :— cotion thread, copper coins, 


cocoanuts and such other fruit as can be had 
on the oceasion® At Varsai in the Pen taluka 
of the Kolaba District, offerings of cotton 
plantains are made to the Banyan, Pipa, and 


Umbar trees, and also to holy wells. The 


Pipal, Tulsi, and Umbar trees are worshipped 
daily by women in this district, while the Ban- 
yan is worshipped on the full moon day of 
Jestha (June), The materials of worship 
are :— rice, fruits, water, sandalpaste, flowers, 
mangoes and jack fruits,‘ 

At Malad in the Thana District, the Ban- 


yan tree is worshipped by women of the Dri- | 


jas,ic.,of the twice born castes, on the full 
moon day of the month of Jestha, Copper or 
1 School Master —T School Master, Anjarie, Ratodgir. ज School Master, Tbbrampar, इण. = Anjarie, Ratndgiri. 
3 School Master, Vavanje, Koldiba. 
४ School Master, दात, Thana. 






silver coins and [fruit are offered to the tree 


priest, who explains to them the modes of 
worship, The Brahman priest is also given 
some moncy asa gift, This Frata, i.e, vow, is 
cessive days, from the 18th to the 15th day of 
the bright half of Jestha (June), The Pipal 
ceremony for the Pipal tree in order to obtain 
a son, and worship the tree for = certain 


period, It is worshipped with fruit and cop- 


per coins, Wooden cradles are also offered to 
days such as Parwani by women of the upper 
टव. At Padghe in the Thana District the 
Banyan tree is worshipped on the fell moon 
day of Jestha, and the Pipal is worsnippea 
every Saturday in the month of Shréwan 
(August). The Pipe! tree is not worsnipped 
before the performance of its thread ceremony, 
tree bears at least one thousand leaves, इ 

At Kolhapur, the Banyan and Pipal trees 
are considered very holy, and offerings of 
rags, coins, ctc,, are made to them, It ina 
custom amorg the Hindu women to worship 
the Banyan tree on the full moon day of Jes- 
tha, Offerings of cloth and fruit are made 
to this tree, and copper or silver coins are given 
as dakskans, Some women make > small mo- 


del in gold, silver, or copper of the Banyan 


tree or of its leaf, and present it to the Brib- 
man priest along with a present of money. 
All these rites are required to be strictly per- 


formed as enjoined in the Shdstras,7 


E School Master, Ibbramper, Ratnilgiri. | 
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At Nigothane in the Kolaba District, it is 


believed that men who are well versed in the 
mantras of witchcraft and sorcery sometimes 
transfer diseases from one person to another.* 
Vaccination is believed to be a method of | 
erring disease to other persons,? | 

At Mal4d in the Théna District a method 
of transferring discase from one person to 
another is in practice among the Shadras, It 
is as follows -—A woman without a child cuts 
secretly a little piece from the garment of a 
woman who has children, She then borns the 
picee, puts the ashes into water, and the mixture 
ig then drank by the barren woman, .t is | 
believed that, by so doing, the evil spir.t of 
is transferred to the other who has children. 
The barrenness of the first woman then 
disappears, and she begets children, It is said 
that if the second woman comes to know of the 
discontinues the use of the same, and no harm 
is done to her? 

In the Umbergaon taluka of the Thana 
are called Muth Mérane 1. €, a bewitched 


secretly repeated with the object of trans- 
ferring the disease to an enemy + 
transferring disease to other persons, but it is 





in the case of persons suffering from swollen 
glands, Rice, Udid grain etc, are tied in a 
yellow cloth, and three knots are made in it, 
This is then kept for one night under the 
pillow of the diseased person, It is taken ont 
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the next morning and thrown away at a place 
where three roads meet. It is then supposed 
that the person who steps on the bundle first is 
attacked with the disease, and the one for 
whom the rite is perfurnved is cured.® 

At Devgad taluka in the Ratnagiri District 
it is believed that evil spirits are fond of 


| things like a cock, cocoanuts, boiled rice, etc., 


and when a person considers himself attacked 
by evil spirits, these things arc waved round 
his body and thrown away at some distance 


the evening, but if necessary it can be done at 
any time, The person who goes to throw these 


| things away is prohibited from looking behind, 


The things required for a bali, i, ट. oblation, 

Inthe Vengurla taluka of the Ratnagiri 
District, when 9 person is suffering from any 
disease for a long time, and when ordinary 
medicines prove to be ineffective, a goat or a 


cock is waved round the body of the patient, 


and are then put beyond the village boundary 
or taken away by the sorcerer. While 


| Performing this rite, the man most repeat 
lime is sent to the person to whom the disease 4 कः 


certain mantras? 
At Fonda in the Ratnagiri District, the usc 
of scapegoats is resorted to in cases of persons 


supposed to have been attacked by evil spirits, 


| body of the diseased person and thrown 
said that the following ceremony is practised | ee अक 


at a distance from the liouse, In some cases it 


is said that the cock which is waved round 


ously. 


In the Malwan taluka of the Ratndgiri Dis- 
trict the seapegoat (often acock) is waved 
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=e round the sick person and thrown 
into the street, The man who goes to throw 


it away is prohibited from looking behind, | 
Burnt cowdung ashes are thrown out of the | 


door is closed at once. 
boiled संहत, turmeric powder, red powder, cocks 


or to a big tree supposed to be haunted by | 


evil spirits, and in some cases these things are 
thrown away where four roads meet.? 
In the Réjépar taluka of the Retnégiri 


people, while Brahmans use cocoanuts, boiled 
gice and copper coins.! At Kilse in the Rat- 
nagiri District eggs, cocks, goats, ete. are used 
as scapegoats. These things are waved round 
the bedy of the patient, and taken beyond the 
village limits or far from the residence of the 
sick person. For this rite a man from the 
Gh4di, Guray, Réval, or Midhar caste is in- 
vited at night, and he is paid in cash for his 


services,* 


At Ibhrampur in the Ratndgiri District, the | 


cocks and goats used for driving out evil 





| spirits from the body of the patient are not 


thrown away, but are eaten by the exorcist,® 
At Navre in the Ratndgiri District, hens 
are used to extract the poison of snake bites 


from the body of the sufferer. In cases of 


evil spirits alone, cocoanuts, cocks and goats 
are used as scapezoats,® 
At Dasgaon in the Koldba District, a Paradi 


| turmeric and red powders, sweetmieat of five 


stick, and rice, is waved three times round the 
the village? 

At Kolhapur, the use of fowls, goats, limes, 
is in vogue, not only in cases of sick personas, 
bat also when a person performs a feat such 
as bending an iron bar, or doubling with his 
hands a silver coin, or winning a victory in 
wrestling. The articles are then waved round 
him ond thrown away in order that he may 
not suffer from an evileye, Anong the rich 
the same rite is performed on ordinary occa- 
sions such 585 leaving a house, starting on a 
journey ete. In cases of illness it is specially 
performed in the evening, and the articles are 
thrown away at the outskirts of the village, 
or by the side of a well.® 
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WORSHIP OF ANCESTORS AND SAINTS. 


classes, a strong belief prevails regarding the 
mortality of the spirits of the dead and of 
children, And for this reason, as well as for 
protection against evil, the dead ancestors are 

The custom regarding the worship of an- 
cestors prevailing at Kalshe in the Ratnégiri 
District is as follows:—The worship of an- 
cestors is called Shrdddha (anniversary), It 
is performed on the no moon day of every 
month, on the date of the death of the person 
every year, and also on the same date of the 
dark half of the month of Bhddrapada (Sep- 
tember), Among the Brihmans, Braébinan 
priests are invited, worshipped, and are given a 
feast, after worshipping balls of boiled rice 
as representing the dead ancestors: The 
special materials weed for worship are sesa- 
mum and barley grain. The same custom 
prevails among non-Brahmans with the excep- 
tion that the balls are made of rice flour and 
not of boiled rice. To partake of the food on 
such occasions, the lower classes invite married 
persons of their own caste. The anniversary 
day of Sddhus and Mehants, 1, saints, is 
called Punya tithi i,c, the day of merit. 


It is commonly believed that spirits are 
mortal. The life of the decehsed remains in 
the spirit condition until the sing which he 
may have committed are washed away by the 
There is no 


good deeds of his descendants, 





belief that one spirit dies and another takes: 
its place, but it is believed that the ancestors. 
are sonictimes reborn in the same family 

At Ubhddanda in the Vengurla taluka of 
every year on the same date of the month 
(according to the Hindu calendar year) on. 
which the person died, by performing a Shrdéd- 
dha rite, They, are also worshipped on the 
same date in the second half of Bhddrapada 
(September) every year, [his is by a rite 
called Mahélaya Shréddha, On both these 
shipping ceremony is performed by repeating 
the mantras, After the ceremony, all the invit- 








ed guests men and women partake of food. 


Sadbus are worshipped after washing their 


feet with sandal paste, fuwers, cocoanuts and 


gifts of money, 

It is believed that evil spicits undergo a 
transformation after a lapse of twelve years, 
The practice of giving the names of ancestors 
to children is common, and it is due to the 
belief that the spirits of the dead are reborn 





| in children in the same family 2 


At Pendur in the Ratnigirj District the 
ancestors are Worshipp:d on the last day of 
every Hinda calendar month, This monthl y 


worship is called Darsha Shréddha. The 


annual anniversay of the manes is celebrated 
Shréddha, If any ancestor has died after 


| becoming a recluse or Sanydsi, his body is. 
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= 
over it; and bis descendants, instead of per- 
formmg the annual SArdddha, worship the 
tomb of the recluse every day, It is believed 
that the spirits take a different form after the 
lapse of seven generations, The belief that 
the spirits of the dead arc reborn in the same 
family prevails amweng the people of this dis- 


dies in a family, a basil or bel leaf is placed 
on a certain part of the body, or some familiar 
sign {3 made in sandal paste; and when a child 
is burn in the family, its body is carefully 
examined to ascertain whether there are any 
signs on the body of the child such as were 
made on the dead body of the ancestor, If 


the same sign appearsto the satisfaction of | 
the members of the family, it is believed that | 
the dead person has been reborn in the same 


family,* 

At Navare in the Ratnagiri District Brah- 
mans are invited, worshipped and given a feast 
in honour of ancestors, Sadhus and Mahants, or 
saints, are worshipped by giving them the same 
honour accorded to the family deitics,* 

At Basani in the Ratnigiri District the 
anniversary day of saints is observed by the 
performance of ao Bhajan, which consists in 
singing the good deeds of saints and in offering 
prayers, It is believed that spirils are mortal, 
but they do not die like urdinary human beings. 


They cease to existas spirits as soon as the | 


period of their release is over, The spirits 
obtain absolution by visiting certain holy 
places.* 

people believe that the souls of ancestors are 
reborn in children in the same family if some 


of their demise,‘ 

tors are worshipped every year by performing 
the rites called farpen, which consist in offering 
oblations of holy water, barley grains 
and repeating prayers. The tarpan is obser- 


| ved on the very date of the month in which the 
trict. The following measures are adopted for 


person died, The procedure of worshipping 
deities, Owing to the belief that the spirits 
of the dead are reborn in children in the same 
family the name of the grandfather is given ` 
to the grandson,° 

At Naringre in the Ratnégiri taluka ancee- 
tors are worshipped by inviting Brahman 
priests, and worshipping them with sandal 
paste and flowers, These Brahmans are 
supposed 10 represent the father, grandfather 
and great grandfather of the worshipper.® 

At Bandivade in the Ratnégiri District the 


| Jeaves of the herb called pudina, (a good medi- 


cine for warns) sesamum, and darbha grass are 
required for the worship of ancestors, The 
man who worships the ancestors has to turn his 
sacred thread from the vight hand to the [धिग 

At Anjarle in the Ratnagiri District Mahants 
time like family deities, and their tombs are 
worshipped after their death,” 

At Fonde in the Ratnagiri District ancestors 
are worshipped by making balls of boiled rice 
on their anniversary day, The balls are suppos- 
ed to take the place of the dead parents, and 
they are worshipped with sandal paste and 
flowers, and by burning incense and lighting a 
lamp of clarified butter, Betelnuts and leaves, 
cocoanuts and Dakshina (presents of money) 


are given to them People also bow before them. 
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ing their feet, sandal paste is applied to 
body, and they are garlanded with flowers, 
Cocoanuts, a piece of cloth and a gift in coins 


are given to them according to the means of 


the giver, Itis said that spirits can remain as 
spirits for about a thousand years, 
At Vijayadurg in the Ratnagiri District 


the method of worshipping ancestors is as | 


follows:—In some cases elderly parents as +well 
asa grandfather and great grandfather are also 
worshipped, their feet ore washed with water, 
and the water is accepted as tirth or holywater 
While wershipping the Mahants and Sddhua, 
or saints, water is poured on their right hand, 
and they are worshipped with sandal paste 
and flowers, and given a dakshana ur gifts of 
money according to one's means and will. 
The pdédukas, or foot prints, of saints are 
worshipped after their death. 

At Mitbay in the Ratnagiri District holy 
persons such as Sanydsis are worshipped after 
their death by performing their anniversary 
eccremony every year, It is believed that 
spirits are mortal, Evil spirits such as muanjas, 
etc, undergoa kind of transformation, and 
itis believed that this occurs at places like 
Narsoba's Widi? 

At Devgad in the Ratnagiri District ances- 
tors are worshipped on their anniversary days, 
the manes being represented by Pieces of 
Darbhe grass and balls of boiled rice,4 

At Poladpur in the Kolaba District a person 
whose father is alive but who has lost his 
mother's father, has to perform the Shréddha 
of that grandfather on the 1st day of the bright 
half of Ashwin (October). This Skréddha is 


ealled Duhitra, A person who has lost his 


wife has to perform the Shrdddha for that 
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Mehants and Sddhus are worshipped by जवौ 








— age , 


wife on the 9th day of the dark half of the 
month of Hhddrapada, This day is called 
41८5 Navami, These different sorts of Shrdd-— 
dhas are observed only by the high class” 
Hindus, The lower classes worship their 
Hhddrapada by preparing = ball of boiled rice 

ur flour, and putting it out for the crows to cat. 
It is believed that spirits are mortal. The 


| fornied-when it is believed that the spjrit of an 


this rite is performed, the spirit is saved and 
the ailment ceases, It is believed that the 


Spirits of the dead are sometimes reborn in 


children in the same family, and in such cases” 
the names of the ancestors are given to their ` 
children by the people,* 

At Khopoli in the Karjat taluka of the 
Kolaba District the form of worship of ances- 
tors is similar to that of the ordinary Hindu 
deities. In the case of the worship of the 
deities the person performing the worship has 
to sit with his face towards the east, while at 
the worship of the ancestors he has to sit with 
his face towards the ज्जा}. 

At Chanl in the Kolaha District, the tombs 
of Sanydsis, i.e, ascetics and Sddhus are wor 
shipped on their anniversary days, and a great 
fair is held in their honour. The other ances- ` 
tors are worshipped by the shrdddha rites’ The 


sects is observed by their followers by a 
bhajan, i, र, singing songs in their own style 
and exhibiting the different insignia and flag 
of the sect as advised by their founders? 

The people of Chidhranin the Koliba 
District believe that the period for which the 
soul has to remain in the spirit state depends 
* School Master, Vijayadurg, Ratndgiri. "School Master, Fonde, इक =~*~*«S* Sil awe WIR 
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comple'ion of one year by inviting Brahmans 
and giving them a feast. This is done among 
Brihmans only, The other communities worship 
their ances‘ors by performing the rite called 
Chata Shraddha and by giving Shidha, i.e, rice 

pulse, vegetables and gl:i to Brahman priests, 
A feast is then given to their casteuen,® 

At Kolluipur, ancestors, Mahants and Sé- 
Puranic ritual, that is, no Vedic manfres are 
repeated while performins these rites, It is a 
common belief in this province that the soul 
of the person who has committed 9 murder, or 
has incurred debt and enmity, is obliged to. 
repay the debt by being born again as a 
servant or in some other subordinate capacity 
of the debtor,“ 

The tombs of the Hindr ond Mahomedan 
saints are considered holy, but they are not 
supposed {o possess miracular powers,’ The 
following isa list of siints who have been 
d:ified and worshipped by the people of the 
Ratnagiri District, (1) Mukundraj, (2) 
Dnydndev, (3) Tukérim, (4) एण्ड 
(5) Naémdev, (6) Raudis, (7) Akkalkotche 
Swami, (8) Ranganith, (9) Dev Mamlatdar 
(10) Kabir, (11) Kamal, (12) Nipat 
Niranjan, (13) Tulshidés, (14) Pundalik, 
(15) Vashistha, (16) Dattatraya, (17) 
Sohiroba, (18) Gorakshanath, (19) Pur- 

At Shiroda in the Ratnagiri District a 
practice prevails of making vows to the tombs 
of women who burnt themselves as Salots. 
Vows are also made to the Musalman Pirs, 
and offerings are often made in fu.filment of 
such vows.® 


upon the sins of the person, or the wishes which 
remained unfulfilled during his life lime, It 
is not that all the spirits of the dead arc 
reborn in children. The rebirth depends upon 
the good or bad deeds of the deecased 
However, if the nature of any child suggests 
the nature of any dead person in the family, it 
is assumed that the spirit of the deceased has 
returned to the family,1 | 

At Nagothane in the Pen taluka of the | 
Kolaba District some of the communitics 
worship small images called {6565 on the 
anniversary of their ancestors’ death; among | 
the Shudras food is given to the crows on the || 
last day of Bhddrapad, The custom of 
giving « grandfather's name to the grandson 
prevails largely, and is due to the belief that 
the spirits of the dead are sometimes reborn 
in the same family? It is also said that in 
some of the Hindu communities, if a child 
cries continuously, ashes are applied to its 
forehead in the name of one of the sneestors 
in the family ; and if the child sleeps quietly 
or stops crying, the name of that ancestor is 
given to it? 
worship of apecstors is performed on the 
day of the father's death, every year, On 
any auspicious occasion the rite called Nandi 
shréddha is performed at the beginning of the 
ceremony, It is believed that evil spirits or 
ghosts have to remain in the ghostly state for | 
about one thousand years, or at least until one 
of the deseendants in the family goes त 
a holy place like Ashi (Benares) and there 
performs the shréddha rites of his ancestors.‘ 
wots cana धथ = At the fort of Fiskalgad there is a tomb of 
of the father’s death every month till the | a Pir (saint). Tt is usual toizake a row to 
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worship this Pir with afm morning and evening st the time of the 

it is believed that, at the time of worship, the worship at the tamb. Once during the fits he 

chains break off 2 said that he would be free from the disease if 
There is at Dahibdvy in the Ratnagiri | Rs, 200 were spent in giving a feast to the 

District a tomb of a Hindu saint named Shri Brahmans at Pali, The relatives of the sufferer 

Anand Murti, to which the people of that agreed to arrange accerdingly, and instantly the- 














locality make vows when severe calamities 


befall them, and it is believed that the saint 


listens to their prayers? 


ध 


luse or Sanydsi, he is considered by the 


people as sacred as a Hindu god, and is 


worshipped with great reverence provided he 
abides by the rules contained in the shastras,? 

There is a tomb of a Pir at Bawa Mélangad 
in the Panwel taluka of the Koléba District, 
where the people wake vows to the Pir, and it 


is believed that the Pir fulfils their wishes 
| his body.? 


Hindu saints such as Ramdas, Dnydneshwar, 
Namdev are held im great honour in this 
District.* 

There it o temple of Négoba st Avas in 
the Kolbe District where persons suff cring 


from snake-bite, if carried to the temple while | 


still alive, are said to be cured.® 
At Kawad in the Bhiwandi taluka of the 
Thina District there is a tomb of a 


Brahméchari named Sakhdrdm Bava wh» has | 
been deified by the people of that District 


A great fair is held at the tomb every year,® 
The following instance is given of a miracle 
at the tomb Sakhkdrdm Bava of Eawed, <A 
wan suffering from fits showed an: inclination 
to go to Kawad to read Guru Charitra for 
seven successive days. He was taken to that 
place accordingly. After his arrival, he 
continued to suffer from these fits in the 
$$$ 
1 School Master, Sakharane, Ratnégiri, नर ला ti ae gree ee 
5 School Master, Akshi,~Holdba. 
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man put his head on the Samédhi (tomb) and 
threw himself on his back, He came to his 


was completely cured, A feast was then given 
spent over it as promised, Another instance 
of miracular power is cited, and that is of the 
Priest of the goddess Mahaluzmi of Kolwan, 
goddess on a steep hill which no other person 


At Umbergaon in the Thina District there 
is a miracle-working tomb of a saint called the 
“Pir.” Sakhdrémbivya of Angaon 
Kawad, 9 Hinda saint, is held in high honour 
in this village At this place it is 2150 believed 
that some of the Pirs walk round the village at 
nigat, and their tombs are said to be seen in 
motion, The Ditér Pir is worshipped even. 
by the Hindus of that Iocality.® 

At Shirosi in the Murbéd Taluka of the 
Thana District, Sakhdrambava of Kawad, Dev 
Mamlatdar, Chandirdémbuva of Khed, Narayan- 
buva of Nanuri, the Swdmi of Akkalkot, the 
Simi of Kumbhar Peth at Kolhépur, and 
the Dandekerbura of Rajapur are the principal 
saints held in honuur by the People 2° 

At Manikpor in the Thana District it is said. 
that a bright light or flames emanate from. 
certain tombs of Musalman saints 11 
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At Umela inthe Thins District it is said 
that flames and smoke are given out from the 
tombs of certain Mahomedan saints situated in 
disappear very suddenly.* 

In the Kolhdpur District people believe thst 
the Samédhi of Swimi Anandmirti, who was 
a disciple of Raghunath Swémi of Bhramandl, 
shakes on the Shimardtri day, that is the 19th 
of the dark half of Mégha, and on the Réna- 
nawami day i, ९, the 9th of the bright half of 
Chaitra, at the time of the worship called 
by the Hindus of the Konkan may be mentioned 
the following viz: Bhujang Swami of Lokapur, 
Rémdés Swami, the Samadhi of Shri Shankaré- 


chérya st Shirgaon, Chintaman Swami of 
Murgud, and the Samddhi of Mangalmérti 








Swdmis were Brahmachdris or bachelors, and 
they spent their lives in the service of God and 
preached virtue and morality to the masses, 
These Samédhis are of two kinds: (1) of saints 
after death, and (2) of saints on the point of 
death, The third kind is called Jal Samddhi, 
ic. immersion in water, tut no tomb of the 
latter kind is to be found in this Province, It 
is said that, if a lime is placed above the Samd- 


Morya at itive: 


dhi of Bhujanga Swimi, it begins to shake at | 


the time of the 4rti ceremony, The present 
discipleof Bhujanga Swawi sits in (Samadhi) 
meditation continuously for fuur to eight days, 
There prevails a belief at Kolbépur that the 
swémi whose body is buried in the tomb at 
Chinchwad is still alive, Some years ago when 
the present disciple of the Chinchwad Swami 
was anxious totake Samddh, he had a dream in 
* which the asedmi in the tomb told him that he 
was still living in that Samddhi, and that there- 
fore there was no need for his disciple to take 
Samédh. He waa thus obliged to forego the 
project. The Peshwas of Poona, who were 





staunch devotees of the Chinchwad smdmi, and | 
vit 1 eee whose favour they were raised to 4 position 
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| of social equality among the Deccan Brahmans, 
granted an Inam of some villages for the 
| maintenance of this Samadhi, and the British 
| Governnient have allowed the descendants of 
the swedmi to retain the Inam, The following 
are the principal Musalman saints who have 

(1) Béba Jamal, (2) Ghod Pir, (3) Bara 

Imani, (4) Avachit Pir, (5) Buran Sahet 
and (6) Mira Séheb of Miraj, All these 
Pirs have been supplied with annual grants of 

At Ubhbédénds in the Vengurla taluka of 
ed the worship of Mahomedan saints. Maho- 
| medan Pirs are worshipped in the month of 

Mokarram, On these occasions Hindus beg 

in the town in the disguise of Fakira, and the 
| aims thus obtained are offered to the Pir. 

They make offerings of water to the Pirs, while 

the fébute are being carried to the sea for 
immersion, But this ractice is being slowly 
| discontinuéd,* 

At Béndivade in the Raindgiri District 
| Hindus offer cocoanuts and Khichadi to the 
। 175 at the time of the Mohkarram, and at some 
| places a lamp is kept burning every Monday in 
| honour of a Pir.* 

At Kalbédevi in the Ratnagiri taluka there 
is a tomb of 8 Musalmdn saint who is worship- 
ped by the Hindus, Similarly there is « Pir 
at Gaonkhddi in the Réjépur toluka who is 

held in reverence even by high caste Hindus.® 

At Ade in the Dipoli taluka of the Ratnagiri 
District there is 9 tomb of a Musalman saint 

| which is worshipped by the Hindus including 
the Bribmans, The building and also the 
mosque in that village have been repaired from 
contributions obtained from highclass Hindus.* 

Many Hindus of Devagad in the Ratnégiri 
District worship Musalman saints, Occasional- 
ly they offer eocuanuts to १६०२४८३, and throw 
red powder over them They also make vows 
to the Pirs.* 
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“Thn a i Pw ny ow a are two Pirs at Vijayadurg who 
worshipped by the Hindus, The same Practice | 0 
Prevails at Rajapur and Kharepdtan » | 

<t Chauk in the Karjat taluka of the Kolaba Bin betok result is that there = Bis 
District some Hindus worship Pirs, The | the Saint, and the result tg nots 

Reese k C no disease among their cattle They ofer 

members of the Ketkar family of Chank are Malinda i.e, bread and jagri, to the Pir every 
the Pujdris or ministrants of the Musalmin न क | य 
saint known as प्रहत Mélangad. This shows PS zai 46:५4 
that even Bréhmans Worship Musalmin The Hindu inhabitants of Madd im the 
saints? 




































by which the tdbute are to 0335, and allow 
| Some throw sweetmeat on the tébute, and 


man Worshipper performs this task more for 
worship than from faith in the divinity of | 
the Pir? 

At Poladpur in the Mahdd taluka of the 


Thana District some Hindus make vows to the 
local Pir and take part in the {4644 procession, 
They pour water over the feet of the tabut 
bearers, ard throw abir (black scented powder) 
and flowers on the कब They also distribute 
to the fakirs Malinda, or Aiichadj 10 

The Mujdwer (priest) of the saint Wali 
Amir Shaha of Shshipur in the Théna 
District is a Mardths by caste,1 

In the Kolhdpur. District Pirs are held in 
Great reverence by Hindus. They make vows 
to the Pirs in order to get > son, and when 
their object is fulfilled they offer a Preparation 
of Til (अव) and sugar called Remadi, 
and other sweets ८३11 +त Chonge, Malinda and 
Pedhe at the tim: of Moharram, They also 
give Fokiri to their 5008 in the 6469 Season. 
Some of them even bring a tébut ana Nal 
sdheb to their houses, and spend mach ¥ 
on them for illuminations, ete, They dance 


vows to Pirs, and en born by the favour 
of such Pirs are required to assume the robe 
of a Fakir during the Moharram festivities,4 

The practice of worshipping such saints 
exists at Khopoli in the Koldba District 
Persons in trouble, or desirous of getting 
children, make vows to the saint Im4m Hussein, | 
and when their desires are fulfilled they dress 
themselves as Fakirs ang beg at certain places 
during the Moharram festivities? 4 certain 
Lakshman Gangddhar Joshi of Rewdanda in 
the Koliba District is. the Mujdwar (priest or 
ministrant) of a Musalman saint Chdnsemalli 
and he holds an Indm in connection with his 
offee of Mujdwar of the saint's Darga, 

At Akshi in the Koliba Distr; there is 9 
tomb of a Pir which js worshipped by lower 
class Hindus such as Kolis, Mélis and 
Shanddris7 

The Hindus of Bhawan in the Marhéa 
taluka of the Koldba District worship the Pir 


ह नि School Master, Vijaydurg, १२०५०८९ * School Master, Chauk, Koldba, 
: School Master, Chidhran, Koldba. ५ School Master Poladpur, Koldba, 
School Master, Kbopoli, Koldba, ॥ School Master Chow], Koldba 
7 School Muster, Akshi, Koldha, ५ School Master; Bhuwao, ~hdna, 
° S:hool Muster, Miidd, Thdna, ™ School Master, Shirgaon, 104 ०३. 
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(3) To walk round the 1715; | 
plant or the Pipal or Banyan tree daily in the 
morning after worshipping it, 

(4) To feed another woman's child, or tu 
give milk to « child? 

_ At Nata in the Koliba District, 2 woman 
wishing to have a child is required to strike 
with 9 knife the Jock, the Tamarind, and the 
Champa trees doring an eclipse, It is believed 
that by so doing the woman will bear a child, 
and the trees will also bear flowers and {ruits,2 


At Medhe in the Roha taluka of the Kolaba 


District, the following methods are in rogue 
for the cure of barrenness:— 

(1) To worship the god Shiva and to 
observe fasts on Mondays. 

(2) To worship the god Ganpati and to 
observe fasts on Sankasthi chaturthi i.e, the 
fourth day of the dark half of every month. 

(3) To walk round the temple of Méruti 
and Pipal and Umbar trees every day, in the 
morning,* 


At Padaghe in the Bhiwandi taluka of the 


Thana. District, imayes of Ramaand Krislinn 
are put into the lap of a barren worman on 
their respective birthdays §.¢., the 91h day of 
the bright half of CAaitra, and the ath day 
of the dark half of Shréwan, Cocoanuts are 
also placed in her Jap with these images.4 

At Minikpur in the Thina District. the 
goddess Shitela is worshipped by women to 
cure barrenness. They observe fasts, and go 
to the temple of the goddess barefooted with 
their hair loose and throwing milk on their 
path, They offer to the goddess wooden cradles 
and children's toys in fulfilment of their 
vows. 


At Shirgaon in the Mahim taluka of the | 


Thana District, it is said that the repetition 
of the mantra“ Santan Gopal jay” is resorted 
to as 7 core for borrenness.” 


` School Basat Bagels mag, oo seas un School Master, So Kolidba. 
5 School Master, Mianikpur, Théna, 
7 School Master, Wide, Thana. 
° School Master, Dehari, Thdna. 












At Wiide in the Thina District,women make 


Yows even to minor deities such as Chedoba 
to get rid of barrenness, They also use copper 
| amulets and cotton strings procured from a 


sorcerer well versed in the use of maniras,7 
worship of the god Shri Satya Nardyan is 
held to cure barrenness, Some women also 


distribute to the poor jdgri equal to the 


weight of a childs 
At Dehari in the Morbid taluka of the 
Thana District, the village deity Dehari Mata 


is invoked and worshipped by women for the 
cure of barrenness.” In the Kolhapur District, 
the help of the family deities and of the 
household deities is invoked. Women take 
turns round the Banyan, Pipal and U'mbar, 
trees, Some make vows to the gods, ond 


perform certain propitiatory rites as well as 
the Ndrdyan Nagabali. It is believed that 
the children do not live long if ॥ member of the 


family has killed a snake, or if the funeral 
rites of a person in the family have remained 


anperformed. The following ceremony is 
known as Ndrdyan Naégabali, A snake is nade 
from the flour of Kala (panie seed), and 
another made of gold is put into it, [vt is then 
burnt like a dead budr, All the ordinary 
funeral rites arc performed. After performing 
the cleventh day rites, homa, ie, sacred fire, 


is kindled at night time, and after keeping 


vigil forthe whole night, milk and 8 dakshana 
are givento Brahmans, A feast is given to 
eleven Brahmans on that day, On the twelfth 


day sixteen Brahmans are fed, and on the 


thirteenth, five Brahmans are given a feast, 
after performing the Shraddha rites, On the 
fourteenth day, agnin, a feast is given to about 
100 to 500 Bralanans according to the means 


of the host, It is believed that, after the per- 


formance of these rites, the soul of the deceased 
reaches heaven, and there is an end to the 
troubles and misfortunes of the family 1° 
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CHAPTER ४. 


THE WORSHIP OF THE MALEFOLENT DEAD, 


following dreams are believed to be lucky and 
propitious, To swim through the river or 
sea, to rise to the sky, to see the sun, the 
moun and the other plancts, to eat meat, to 
bathe in blood, and to eat rice and curds, It 
is also believed that the sight of white objects 
in dreams foretells success in any work or 
undertaking that may be in view, A deity, a 
Brahman, a king, a married woman decked 
with ornaments, a bullock, mountain, trecs 


full of fruits, climbing the Umber tree. 


looking-glass, meat and flowers, if seen in 
dreams, are good omens, Climbing the 
Palas tree, Warul, 1. ह. an ant heap, the bitter 
line tree, to marry, to use red clothes or red 
flower garlands, to eat cooked meat, to sce the 
san and the moon without lustre, and to see 
shooting stars during dreams, are said to be 
bad omens, 2 

At Mitbav in the Devgad taluka of the 
To embrace a dead body in a dream, to see 


troabled waters, to dine heartily, are said to be | 


bad omens, Feasting friends and receiving 
gifts from them are said to be good omens,* 


At Fonde in the Ratnagiri District dreams | 


or are about to happen in the near future, 


es 





black substances excepting a lotus, a horse, 
am elephant, and a deity are considered 
At Ibhrampar in the Chiplun taloka, hor- 
rible dreams are good omens, while pleasing 
At Pendur in the Ratnagiri District it is 
It is believed that the dream will prove correct 


| and effective if the person dreaming has asked 


three questions and received three answers 
in his dream, Those dreams which are caused 
throngh cold are called Jalap, They are 
generally false dreams, and no good omens are 

At Basani in the Ratnagiri District it is 
believed that the ancestors wh: take interest 


‘in the welfare of their deseendanis appear in 


dreams and foretell future cvents, so that the 
dreaming person may take the needful precav- 
tions for the prevention of future calamities,“ 
At Kalse in the Malwan taloka of the 
Ratnagiri District it is believed that dreams in 
the last part of the night, १, ¢,, just before 
daybreak, and in which great men are seen, 
generally prove effective, If anybody 
himself married in a dream it is supposed that 
he will hear of the death of some relative,* 
At Chank im the Kolaba District it is 
believed that, when calamities are threatened, 
the guardian deity of the family as well as 
the dead ancestors appear in dreams and give 
warnings of the coming calamities.* 
§ School Master, Chauk, Koliba. 
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The people of Poladpur in the | 
District believe in dreams; and when some of 
their deities appear in dreams and give them 
advice or directions, they are careful to follow 





them, Sometimes even evil spirits appear in 


things to avert calamities. People who have 


faith in such spirits act according to their 
wishes, and if they fail to do so, trouble 
is sure to नाणक. 

The people of Khopoli in the Koliba 
District believe that 
dream the dead 


seen in the dream will live long 2 

At Hirwadi jn the Kolaba District jt is 
believed that af a Person sees a snake in © 
dream, a son will be born to him: if he sees a 
hell, he is sure to get wealth, If he sees gold, 


it is 2 sure sign of losing wealth. Again, if 9 | 


person sees himself taking his meals in a dren, 
it indicates that his death is Nigh at hand.= 

At Maldd in the Thana District, omens are 
derived from dreams | n case of bad dreams 
the god Vishnu is remembered, and the gods 
Shankar and Miruti are also worshipped, + 

At Belipur, wood, cow dung cakes and 
turbid water, if secn in dreams, forctell 
calamities, White 
and food conning sweetmeat are considered 
AUspicions,* 

At Murbéd 1 the Thina District it is 
believed that all black things, and white things 
such as ashes, are inauspicious when seen 


in dreams, but a black cow, white ॐ 


and pearls are auspicious, Considering the 
four parts of the night, the dreams that occur 


in the first part prove effective within one 


year, that of the second part within six months, 
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at daybreak are realized immediate] 





| body temporarily during his sleep ; 


Sleep, because jt is 


it is satisfied with the marks of the 
enters it; otherwise jt might not return,® 





clothes, beautiful fowers, | 


Person is 3 





——————_— 
= 


the fourth within one month, and those caused 


the latter part of the night, i, ट, just before 
daybreak, are believed to come true? 

At Ubhidénda in the Vengurla taluke it is 
soul of a person leaves the 


is said that Bo changes or marks of colour, etc, 
wand be made on the body of a persua during 
returning, the soul identifies the body, and if 
body it 


‘At Adivare it is believed that only Hindu 
Saints and ascetics, after decp and devout 


meditation, are capable of removing the son] 


from the body, 1६ is believed that heir souls. 


Many Hindus in the Ratndgirj District 
believe that the sonl goes to drink water at 
night, and therefore keer a pot filled with 
water at their aleeping place 10 


The people of Chaul in the Kolaba District 


| do not consider it possible ordinarily for the 


soul to leave the body, but they state that the 
Swami of Alandi, who died in or about the 


by means of Yoga,11 
At Kolhdpur, it is believed the soul 
leaves the body temporarily at night when a 
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At Bankavali in the Dapoli taluka, it is | Pir becomes able to speak in the Hindi Iangu- 
believed that ghosts or evil spirits have the age although it may not be her mother tongue, 
furm of > human being, but their feet are | When a child or a person is suffering from the 
to trouble the people, but when satisfied they spirit and the reason why the person has been 
are said to prove friendly, The following , attacked, He is then asked to state what be 
story 8 ` narrated of a person who went to  Wanls, and when the things which the spirit 
reside in one of the villages of the Konkan, wants are offered, it goes away.? Spirits are 
His wife was first attacked by a ghost called | generally invisible, 

Girha, The Girha troubled him much = The spirits that belong to the class of malig- 
playing mischief in his house, viz: by taking | nant Bheis are of a ferocious appearance; 
away eatables or by mixing dirt in his food. , but those that belong to the class of friendly 
At night he used to divest the couple of their | Bhuts possess bodies like human beings," 

clothes, and on one occasion an ornament was At Néringre in the Devgad taluka, it is 


removed by the spirit from the person of the believed that spirits are cruel by natere and 
न have no shadow, that they are capable of taking 


wife, Tired of these annoyances, the man left +g one 
the village and went to reside atadistance, | form they like, and can perform miracles,” 


when, to the astonishment of the public, it | At Pendur it is believed that Bhate cat 
happened that the ornament which was lost at “chillies, and that they do not speak with human 
the old village was restored to the man's wife ‘beings. Spirits are said to remove and con- 


। न । ल्वा their victims for a certain period of 


nobody knew who brought it there, All this | 
ज" र 2 „3. to be of mean character, People perform 
was believed te be the work wd eer | eertain rites to bring it under subjection, 

At Ubhédinda in the Vengurle taloka | Si aay ४८ 

एवल > Bhat is fierce in aspect / ‘ir actions are always ry to mature 

people believe ooo eat le etn ^ | When > person begins te ery, dance, to cat 
and very troublesome, but when its wishes are | forbidden things, ete., he is said to be attacked | | 
complied with, it The | by a Bhut, When there is enmity bet- 
Bhuts reside in jungles, burial or cremation | to persons, the one who dies firsi 
grounds, 9 trees, ८ _ न 3 hecomes a sambandk and troubles his living 
. a ie सथं | “— na enemy.” At Basani, there is > belief that 
foams Reames een very _ dag, | thete are two kinds of spirits, Some aim at 
hey, con instantly assume the shape of 9 ga | the welfare of the people, and others are 
a caty भै णीत १ pol other, animal, a always Lroublcsome, As they have no regular 
rivers? can change their forms at any time.* 

At Mitbév in the Devgad taluka it is [he character of > Bhut is to trouble 
their wishes unfulfilled take the form of a A person attacked by > spirit speaks 
Bhat, They enter the bodies of people. | incoherently and acts like a mad man. In such 





Any Woman who is attacked by the Phat of a cases the leaves of the herb sofépare used. 
aS a ~. 
+ School Master, Ibbrampur, Ratnagiri. 
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The leaves are pounded and put under the 
patient's nose, In a few minutes, the person 
who is possessed by the spirit begins to 
speak? 

The people of Chank in the Koléba District 
believe that the main function of a Bhut is to 
frighten people, to beat them, and to make them 
perform unpleasant tasks and thereby to obtain 
food from them? At Polidpur it is believed 
that if a person is able to bring a Bhut under 
his control he can make it do every kind of 
work for himself.* The people of Akshi believe 
that kindling fire withOut any reason and 
throwing stones at certain houses are the main 
functions of Bhuts* At Vavashi in the Pen 
tiluka, it is believed that Bhats while walking 
never touch the earth but always move through 


the air, and that they have no shadow." The 


old men of Shirgaum in the Mahim taluka 
advise young children not to respond to the call 
of anybody at night unless the person calling 
it an acquaintance, For such calls are some- 
times those of an evil spirit.* 

In the Kolhapur District, it is believed that 
the character of ठ Bhut is like that of a human 
being. When 9 person is attacked by a spirit, 
a great change is observed in his language and 
actions. He begins to speak in the language 
of the Biut by which he is attacked, If the 
ghost is of the female sex, the person speaks the 
language of females, Itis believed that the 
souls of those who have been murdered or tor- 


tured assume the form of a spirit known as 


Sambandh, and trouble the murderer or the 
torturer, by entering his body. It is said that in 
some cases the spirit does not leave the body of 


for his past misdeeds.’ In Khopoli in Ratnagiri 
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it is said that the cow which is given toa Brah- 
man While performing the funeral rites of a 
there by eatehing hold of her tail, There are 
three paths to the other world, They are 
Bhaktimérgo, Karmamérga, and Yogamdrga, 
The Karmamdrga is believed to be superior to. 
all.# At Malad, a belief prevails that the path 
to the other world is through the Himalayas, 
While going through the mountains of the 


Himalayas, souls find happiness or sorrow 


according to their actions in life-time, The 
people also believe that the soul returns every 
month on the date of the man's death to accept 
Kagoeds i, ६. couked food given to the manes, 
and reaches heaven at the end of one year,® 
At Dahigaum in the Murbad taluka, it is 
cow dung the place fron. which a dead body has 
been renwred to the burning ground, The 
place is then covered with rice flour, and is 
hidden ander a basket, an oil-iamp being kept, 
burning near by. The persons who accompany 
the corpse return home to look at the lamp, and 


it is believed that the soul of the deceased will 


pass tv any creature or species of which 
footprints are seen on the rice flour,1° 

At Kolhapar it is believed that the soul of a 
person after death attains that state to which 
Virtuous persons who die without any desire 
reach heaven and remain there in the form of 
the stars, where they are believed to enjoy the 
happiness of heaven, Some of them are sent 
to this world when they wish to return, Sinners 
are said to reach hell in consequence of their 
misdeeds, but some remain in this world in the 
form of Bhuts11 
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The people of Achare in the Mélwan taluka hearing, while | hearing, white the people of Néclagre hol people of Ndringre hold 
believe that the souls of persons who die by that the hair is the. best way for spirits to 
neeident return to the same caste, and have to | enter.’ The residents of Ibbrimpur state 
remain there till the expiry of an appointed that the mouth and the nose are the favourite 
period.2 channels for spirits entering human bodies.” 

The people of Chauk believe that persons Al Mitbidv it is belicved that spirits attack 
dying a sudden or violent death eave wishes | people in the throst, and generally only those 
unfulfilled, and are therefore compelled to | Persons who are uncleanly in their habits are 

remain in this world in the form of Bhuts2? | liable to be attacked. There are no special 
At Rai in the Siilsette taluka it is believed | “87 for entering human bodies** At Chaul « 
that the souls of those dying a sudden or violent belief prevails that spirits enter the body 
death attain salvation according to their deeds when a person is suffering from any disease or 
in lifetime, but it is a current belief that these | when he is frightened.** | 
committing suicide take the form of « ghost, In the Konkan, people attempt to find good 
and those who die on battlefields attain eternal or bad omens in sneezing. It depends upen the 
न व time and the position or standing of the person 

At Kolhapur, it is believed that the souls of | Who scezes. If a sick person sneezes it is 
those who .die violent deaths do not attain | presumed that he will recover from his illness 
salvation, but are turned into ghosts.‘ within a very short period, but if (he sneezing 

The people of Ubhddanda in the Vengurla | is caused by the use of tobacco or snuff, no good 
taluka believe that Bhuls dy not possess | ५८ bad omens arc drawn’? Sneezing at the 
visible human forms, They can assume any time of conversation or when contemplating any 














shapes they like, but there ig'n conmon belief particular task oF business is held to be 
that che hands and feet of Bhuts arc always jnauspiciows, Hence if anybody sneeze= at 


the beginning of 4 task, or at the time of 
starting ont on any such task, the time 9 
unfavourable, Yawning is said to be caused 
by a relative or friend remembering the person 
who yawns?! In ancient times happiness and 
calamities were foretold by a volee from the 
sky, and in modern days they are expressed Dy 
sneering, People have much faith in sneezing, 
and often inquire whether it is a good or bad 
omen to sneeze at the begi 


tuened backwards,* 

The most favourable tines fur spirits to 
enter human bodies are midday, midnight and 
twilight? Women in delivery os well 85 
those in their menses are most liable to be 
attacked by spirits." It ts generally believed 
that persons adorned with ornaments ore 
attacked by spirits, especially in cases of 





particularly ladies, decked with flowers and | undertaking.*® 
If 8 man sncercs with his face towards the 
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Sneezing at the time of taking food 1, ¢, while 
at meals, while sleeping, and while silting on o 
praying carpet is considcred suspicious, Snee- 
ging with onc’s face turned towards the north 
the scuth, and the esst is alsu unlucky 

Tr the case of Bhagats and exorcists yawn- 
ing is considered to indicate that the diseasr 
will disappear? 

In the Konkan itis believed that sneezing and 
yawning indicate the call of death, and therefore 
itis costomary among the Hindus to snap the 
thumb and the middle finger at the time of 
yawning, and to repeat the words Shatanjiva 
1, €. Live for lmdred years, at the time of 
sneezing.* Sneeziug on a threshold is believ- 
ed to forebode evil,4 


At Kolhiipur, people believe that sneezing 
and yawning forebode evil, and the practice is | 


to repeat the following words at the time of 
sneezing and yawning, viz, Shatanjiva i, ¢, Live 
8 hundred years, and also to repeat the name of 
Ram, while snapping the thumb and finger 
(chutaki), 


to indicate a cure, If a woman sneezes while 
aman speoks, it is lucky, and if = man sneexes 
it is unlucky, The reverse is the ense in 
respect of females* 

In the Konkan, Riikshusas, or malevolent 
spirits, are believed to be very cruel, These 
evil spirits are held in great fear, and people 


try to avoid giving them offence, It js sup- 


In the ease of > person suffering | 
from 4 serions illness, sneezing = 





posed that to cause displeasure to these demons _ 


may bring about death, With a view to pro- 
pitinte them, offerings of cocks anfl goats are 
made to them every year regularly on fixed 
days.° If 2 woman gives birth toa child which 
is extraordinary or horrible in size and 
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appearance, it is believed to be a demon 
reborn, Such a child is supposed to bring 
bad luck to the family? The Konkan people 
believe that in former days Rékshasas, or 
nilerolent demons, teed to be tall, ugly, 

with long and loose hair, big teeth, ond with 
their foreheads painted with red Jead, च 

thendur, They could assume any form they 
liked, were powerful, and could fly in the air 
They were fond of human fiesh® The 
people of Kiwpoli believe that Khavis is the 
ghost of an African Sidhi, This spirit is 
very malevolent, and +xorcists- find it very 
dificult to bring it under contro], A strong 


belicf prevails in the Konkan districts that 


those attacked by the spirits of non-Hindus 
are beyond cure,” 

According to the belief of the people in the 
Kolluipur District, Brahma Rakahosa is one of 
the most powerful spirits. It takes wp its 


| nhode in the sacred Pipal tree, ana when it 


attacks » person, little hope is cnotertrined of 
his delivery from its grasp, 

The following are the principal mali- 
gnant spirits of the Konkan, 

(1) एग], (2) Brahwagraha, (3) Sam- 
bandhas, (4) Devacliar, (5) Munja, (6) Kha- 
vis, (7) Girha, (8) Chetak, (9) Zoting, 
(10) Vir, (11) Cheda, (12) Mbasoba, (13) 
Jéikhin or Alwant, (/4) Livsant, and (15) Ha- 
dal, 

(1) Vet#l is believed to be the King of 
Spirits.11 Vetdl is considered to be a deity 
and not an evil spirit, It enters into the 


| body of on exorcist and helps him to drive 


away other evil spirits.22 
(2) Brahmagraba is the ghost of a Brah- 


nun well versed in the Vedas, but who is over 


proud of his education.4* 
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1३3} Sambandha is the spirit of 9 person 
who dies withunt an heir, and whose funeral 
cites have not been performed by any member 
of his family. It troubles the members of 
the family, but when invoked through > Bha- 
gat it becomes harmless, and even favour- 
able to the family? It isthe spirit of a 
covetous person or a sanggsi who dies with 





anybody to enjoy bis wealth, and | 


revenge on an enemy till death ensues, It 
haunts trees, wells and unoccupied houses.’ 
(4) Devachdr is the spirit of > Shudra who 
dies after his marriage.‘ These (Devachar) 
spirits are said to reside on the four sides of 2 
village. The spirits which reside in burial 





or cremation grounds, on river banks, and in 
to be the ghost of a 


old trees are said to be subordinate to these 
Cocoanuts, plantains, sugar, cocks and goats 
must be given annually to gain their favour.® 

(5) Munja is the spirit of a Brahman boy 
who dies immediately after his thread ceremony, 
is complete, It does not greatly alfect its 


it isdiffieult to drive out. It is cast out only 


when the patient makes a pilgrimage tos holy | 


shrine. It resides in a Pipal tree or ins well. 
(6) Khavis is the spirit of a Mosalman or 


a non-Hindu? It is also the spirit of » Mahar | 


or a Ming® 

(7) Girha is the ghost of a person who 
dies by drcewning, or of a murdered person,° 
Girhaisnot very powerful, and obeys the orders 
of the exorcists. It only frightens and troubles 
people.° It lives by the water side, and 


deceives persons at night by calling them by 


It often troubles people while crossing rivers or 
erecks at night, and leads them to places where 
the water is very deep, It is said that the 
spirit Girha becomes the regular slave of a 
person who takes possession of the hair of its 
head, and gives him anything that he requires, 
Tt requests the person to return its hair, but 
this should not be given under any circum- 


stances, For, if the Girha gets back its hair 
all sorts of misfortunes will befall the च्छत्रा. प्य 


. (8) Chetak is the ghost of a person of 
the Kunbi or Shodra caste** This spirit is 
also known as Dav. | 

{9} Zoting is the ghost of a man belonging 
to the Khdrvi or Kolicaste™? Itis also said 
Musalman.** 

(10) Vir is the ghost of an unmarried 
person belonging to the Kshatriya com- 
wunity.2> It is also stid to be the ghost of a 
Rajput or a Parbhaya (Pardeshi.) 

(11) Cheds is the ghost of an unmarried 
Mahér. It resides on mountains, in jungles, 
and the outscirts of the village’ Cheda 
attacks domestic animals, It launts fields and 
farms, and resides at police places where the 
Holi fires are annoilly kindled. To avoid 
being troubled by it, people offer annual 
sacrifices of fowls and goats,*" 

{12} Mbasoba is the lord of the ghosts, 
and is equal in might to Vetal,** 

(13) Jaékhin or Alwant. Jakhin is the 
ghost of 9. woman who has « husband alive, 
Alwant is believed to be the spirit of a woman 
dying at childbirth or during her menses, 





= 








Tt resides ot burial or cremation grounds 


Persons attacked by this spirit are taken to 


Narsoba’s Wadi or Gangépur, which are | 
the varieties of malignant spirits already des- 
cribed, the following spirits are known at 


celebrated as shrines for the remoral of 
malignant spirits. 


(14) Lavsat is the ghost of a widow. It | 
resides in burial and burning | 
grounds, and attacks domestic animals and 


generally 


their calves, 
eat corpses,* 
(15) Hadal or Hedali is the ghost of a 
woman who dies within ten days of childbirth 
wing ber menses. १६ is supposed to be 
an evil spirit, Eut it cam be kept in check by the 
msc of acane, It attacks all sorts of persons, 
bot leaves them as soon as ij is beaten,* 


Itis also said to tear clothes and 





This spirit is also known as Dakan in the | 
Kolhapur district. Sataviis the ghost df a | 


woman, It troubles women in childbirth, and 
kills their children on the 6th or 6th dry after 
their birth.’ Shikini is the ghost of an 
unmarried girl, Talkhimba is the ghost of 
an womarried Shudra or o person from the 
low castes." The people of Vijayadrug believe 
that one who hates and troubles the Brahmans 
and speaks ill of their religious duties becomes 
a Brahma Sambandha after death.* At Polad- 
pur in the Koldaba District the ghost Bapa is 
represented by 8 stone painted with red lead 
and oil and placed at the boundary of a field, 
It is the guardian of the field, and protects the 
owners interests, Offerings are made to it 
annually, If the annual offerings are neglect- 
ed, it troubles the owner of the field, It also 
troubles others wlien disturbed,® 

The spirits known og Kadlkdiche Bau? and 
Bahirobacke Bhul are not troublesome, When 
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they favour any person, he enjoys health and 
happiness for a period of twelve years, But 
after that period be is ruined.® In addition to 


Shirgaon in the Mahim taluka of the Thina 
istrict, They arc—Hi-ca, Waighoba, Asards 
Géngud, Saitéa and Chaitannadya, The spirit 
known as Hirwa requires the offerings of a 
bow and an arrow, bhdng, bdéjri bread, and a 
chatni of garlic. The Waghoba haunts jungles 
and troubles domestic animals, Cocoanuls and 
lamps of ghi are offered to it, Aserds are the 
deities that dwell in water, They imfese the 





wells and ponds, and attack women and children 


at noon time and in the evening, Hed lead, 
eeeoanuts, Howers, parched rice (16890) and 
noddépudi are given to them! 

At Ibhrimpur in the Ratnagiri District it 
is said that the evil spirit Zoting jocs about 
headless,14 

The people of Medhe in the Robe taluka 
believe that the spirit known as Girka, which 
resides in water, goes about beadless,1" 

At Shirgaon in the Mahim taluka it is belie- 
ved that the spirit Hirwa goes about headless, 


and the jungle ore its places of abode. To 


avoid being troubled by it, bAdag, cocoanuls, 
fowls are given to 11.33 

The people of Dahigaon in the Murbdd 
taluka believe that the Bhut known as Peesa 


| goes about. headless,™ 


Some evil spirits haunt trees such as the 
haunts on a public road where three streets 
meet, or in a dirty place, some havnt old 
houses, and the rest prefer to reside in 
burial and burning grounds 1 
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Many spirits dwell in barial or cremation 
Khavis, Khéprya, Zoting, Div, Girha, Alavat 
and Lavsat? 
to reside near houses and old trees that pro- 
duce sweet smelling flowers, The spirits Dev- 
char and ( are ssid to reside at the 
four corners or the boundary of ५ village.* 

It is believed that all kinds of spirits 
assemble at might at the fansral ground when 
a body is burnt or buried.? — | 
Kafri aze said to dwell. on mountains and in | 
jungles ; while the others named Sambandha, a short time,2° 
Jikhin, Hadal and Léveat are said to reside | ‘The fiend known as Hadal, and other evil 
“on trees,* | spirits of the female sex, generally attack 
dwells in the Banyan, Pipe! and Umbar trees, | generally attacked by these fiends on > public 
It is supposed to be a guardian of buried | ¢ross road where three roads meet, or under a 
treasure,® Bébheul tree, and also at wells,™* 

At Murbdéd in the Thana District, it is | At Ubhdddnda in the Vengurla taluka it is 
believed that an evil spirit known ss Hadal | believed that those who are killed by tigers 
infests the tamarind trees." | or other wild beasts are born as kings in the 

In the Kolhapur District it is believed that | next generation’? On the other hand the 
the ghosts of persons dying on battlefields | peuple of Bankavli are of opinion that those 
infest mountains and jungles, and the evil | who suffer death at the hands of tigers and 
spirit known as Samband infests trees," other wild beasts are turned into spirits, The 

Generally in the Konkan, and specially in | spirit of a person killed by 9 tiger is called 
the Ratnagiri District, young mothers and Paghvir3 
their children are supposed to be liable to the At Achare it is believed that persons killed 
attacks of the spirits Satdvi, dvagat, Alavant, by lions and tigers attain salvation, while 
Jékhin, Devchdr and Chilegat,! those killed by inferior beasts go to hell. 

At Ehopoli in the Koldba District it is The people of Ibhrampur believe that 
believed that a young mother and her child | unmarried persons killed by tigers or other 
are generally attacked by the spirit of the | wild beasts take the form ofa ghost. Males 
dead wife of her husband, or by a Hadal or | become Girhas and females become Jdkhins 
4०००६, The spirit that attacks a wowan | and Lirsats2° 























The spirits are always afraid of cleanliness, 
and therefore, where there is cleanliness, thete 
is very little fear of their attacks®, 

fiend known as Hedli attacks a young nwtber 
and ber child, The Bhutya, or the sorcerer, 
makes use of his cane and of the dirty incense 
known as Nurkya Ude, and compels her to 
speak and to ask for what she wants, Some- 
red lead are given to her, When she leaves 
the body, the person becomes insensible for 
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At Pendur —— is believed that persons 
by tigers and other wild beasts become 
Brahma Rékshasa. The same form 15 assum- 
ed by those who die by accident, A murdered 
man becomes a {ट र्वी! 

In the District of Kolhdpur a belief एष्ट 
Fails that the spirits of those: killed by tigers 
or other wild beasts assume the form of 
ghosts. It is also believed that persons whi 
die before they are married do not attain 
salvation, and therefore it is considered in- 
auspicious aniong the Hindus to remain 
unmarried, This isthe real reason why the 
majority of the Hindus marry their children 
atan early age? 

fhe ghost of « woman dying in childbirth 
or during ber menses assumes the form of 
diwant, For the purpose of preventing the 
dead woman turning into a ghost the following 
device is adopted, The corpse, instead of being 
burnt as usual, is buried underground, and four 
iron nails are fixed at the four corners of the 
spot on which the body is buried, and plants 
bearing red flowers are planted thereon 

At Bankavli it is believed that the ghost of 
woman dying in childbirt’: or during her 
menses assumes the form of /dkAin, while the 
people of the Kolhdpur District believe that it 
assumes the form of Hadal 4 

The special precautions that a father has 
to take at the birth of > child are:— 

To arrange for 3 suitable Place or a room 








provided with the materials required for the 


occasion, and to ensure the correct nioment for 
the birth of the child No person other than 
a midwife is allowed to enter the room for the 
first ten days, A potis kept filled with water 
and a twig of the mim tree in the entrance 


or the house, and all persons entering the 


house have to wash their feet with this water. 
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A knife or some other sharp weapon is kept 
under the bed of the woman in order that the 
mother and her child may not be attacked by 
a spirit,® 

The chief reason for ensuring the correct 
moment for the birth is that, if the birth takes 

necessary for averting the évil effects. These 
rites consist in the ‘recitation of certain holy 
mantras and in giving presents of money 
अपप, jogri, clarified butter, etc, to the 


Brahmans and alms to the poor. 


At Medhe in'the Rohe taluka, it is customary 

for the father to throw @ stone ina well, a pond, 

ora river at the birth of his son, and then to 
look at the face of the child? 

An owl is considered to be 8 bird of such 
evil repute that, in all parts of the Konkan, it 
is considered necessary to perform expiatory 
rites when an owl perches on the roof, If 


believed that some evil will befall the me 
of the family, Various omens are drawn from 
| the cries of the bird Pingla, and these cries 
| are known as Ailbil, Chilbij and Ahit Kaies 
If an owl sits on the roof of 8 house, it is 
a sure sign of coming death to a member of 
the family 9 
At Devgad in the Ratnégiri District the 
‘ound of a bat or an ow] is considered 
inauspicious, and indicates the death of a sick 
person in the house 29 
At Chavk an owl is said to have some 
connection with spirits, Its sound at night 
indicates the approaching death of a sick 
person in the house, One Variety of the owl 
called the pingla js supposed to foretell future 
events by its movements and cries, while the , 
bat is considered an inauspicious bird, and 
its appearance forebodes coming eyii,12 
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At Umbergaon people do not throw stones At Vijayadurg SS oe as ce |" AL Vafeyatory tt te b is believed that a person 
at an owl, For itis considered that the owl who builds a house in the days of his prospe- 
wight sit and rub the stone, and that the | tity and does not survive to enjoy it, becomes 
person throwing it will become weak and a Sarmbandh, He .=mains in that liouse in the 
wasted os the stone Wears away! ¦ form of o ghost, and troubles every one whic 
The people of Kolh4pur do not believe that comes to stay there, excepting the members of 
there is any cc section between the bat or owl his family, A man who buries 115 treasure 
and the spirits of the dead, but they believe underground becomes 4 ghost after death, 
that, if an owl cries out in the evening or at. comes back to watch his treasure, and troubles 
night, it indi¢ates the death of «sick person in | those who try to remove it.° 
the family, This applies ५155 to the sound | Unoceupied houses are generally haunted 
of a single pingla, but the sound of a pair of | ण evil spirits. At certain forts in the Konkan 
| | where battles were fought, the souls of those 
slain in the battles are said to have assumed 


pinglas jy considered auspicious.” 
It is generally believed that old unoceu 
pied houses are haunted by evil spirits, | the forms of spirits, and to keep a wateh over 
Persons who wish to inhabit such houses first the forts.* 
perform the 7431४ shanti ceremony, and give | J the Kolhapur District there is 9 village 
a feast to Brahmans. In former times, in the Nigve beyond the river Panch Ganga at 
districts that were ruled by the Portuguese, | a distance of three miles from Kolhapur, where 
religious persecution prevailed, To escape the soul of person named Appaji Kulkarni 
| ¦ ज people were compelled has assumed the form of a Sambandh and 
B guards the buried treasures in his house 
leaving their houses, they used to bury their | When anybody tries to dig up the buried money, 
treasure in the ground, and on that spot the ghost enters the body of his daaghter-in-lsw 
8 human being of an animel was sacrificed in | and begins to dance and cry out loudly, and 
order that the spirit of the dead should hover | docs not allow any ome to touch his treasure 
about the place, and prevent strangers from | It is also said that he strikes the ground with 
coming.” his stick at night, Another similar instance 
The evil spirits which haunt ruins and guard is cited in the case of the village of Latvade 
in the Shirol Peta, where Bapujipant Kulkar- 
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remains there in the form of a ghost, If the - 
near the temple of a deity, it is therefore uninhabited at 


treasure be 
supposed to be under the guardianship of that has adopted a son, but he has to live in another 
deity * village Vadange.° 
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CHAPTER VI. 


THE EVIL EYE AND THE SCARING OF GHOSTS. 


Hindus generally believe in the effects of alum powder, The mixture is 
the evil eye. If an accident befall any thing waved round the patient three 
of value, or it undergoes any sudden change, times and then thrown into fire. 
it is said to be due to the effects of an evil Meanwhile the sorcerer repeats the 
eye. In order to escape from the influence names of all persons, things and 
of an evil eye, people begin the use of evil spirits suspected by him, After 
incantations and charms on o Sunday, this performance has been repeated 
Wednesday, or Thursday and finish them three times, the fire is deposited in 
on the third or the fifth day, Small children, a public place where three roads 
domestic animals, and beautiful objects are meet 
generally liable to be affected by an evil | 44,—If the evil eye is believed to be that 
eye, of a ghost, the sorcerer mutters 

The following are some of the methods | some words to himself waves 
of evading the effects of an evil eye, ashes round the affected child, and 

laf,—Dry chillies are waved round the blows them in the air, 

body of the affected person and Sth,—The evileye of a tiger is removed 

thrown into the fire, and if they do from an affected animal in the 

not thereupon make > loud noise, following manner, An oil lamp is 

it isssaid that the effects of an burnt in the eye of a dead tiger 

वन | and the lamp is wayed round the 

evil eye are avertec he hdr 

Mustard £ 3 ८114 animal bya 2082. The Mah 

2nd.—Mustard seed and salt are waved is given a loaf prepared from eight 

round the face of a child and then kinds of grain, | | 

capil rate sll at 6th.—Copper amulets and black cotton 
3rd,—Alom is waved round the च and 


strings charmed by a sorcerer are 
then thrown into fire. The piece also tied round the neck oF arms of 
of alum thus thrown is sometimes the patient, 1 
believed to be changed into theform | When a child is to be removed from one 
of aman or a woman, From this, village to another, rice is scattered at the 
conjectures are made ag to the sex of boundary of the village, at the bridges rivers, 
the person by whose evil eye the creeks, etc, that are cTossed during the 
patient is affected. The form or the | journey Cocoanuts are waved round the child 
figure is then broken by a toe of the and thrown away at the boundary of the village 
left foot of the patient, and dry | and at places supposed to b, haunted by 
chillies, garlic, air, rubbish from | ghosts, Before entering a House ins new 
the house and salt are mixed in the village, 8 small quantity of boiled EE म in, end 
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=< person whose eyes Have 


and thrown away, It is believed that, when 
black ointment is applied to the eyes, cheeks, 
or forehead of a child, there is no fear of its 
being affected by an evil eye. This also 
depends on the position of the stars at the 
birth of 3 child. If anybody sees a beautiful 
thing and praises it, there is a chance of its 
being affected by an evil eye. It is believed 
and stones, are apt to be affected by an evil 
eye. In order to avoid injury from an evil 
eye, cocoanut shells or a shoe are tied on a 
conspicuous part of a tree or a creeping plant, 
black beads known as Fajrabutiu are tied 
black beads aretied round the necks of animals. 
Even grown up per#ons are affected by an evil 
eye, When a manis very ill or frequently be- 
comes unconscious, cocoanuts, fowls and boiled 
rice are waved round him and thrown away,’ 
When the effects of an evil eye cannot be 
removed by ordinary methods, the evil influence 
is said to have entered through the bones, 
‘ Hadi drusta padali,’ In order to remove it 
people bring the bone of an animal in the 
evening, and after besmearing it with oil and 
turmeric powder, wash it in hot water, It 
is dressed in a yellow cloth, and black and 


red ointments are applied to it. It is then 
waved round the affected person, and thrown 


away in some public place where three roads 
meet, 7 

For evading the effects of an evil eye, 
salt, mustard seed, hair, garlic, dry leaves 
of onions, dry chillies, and seven small stones 
from the road are pot on the fire. The fire 
is then waved round the body of the affected 
person and thrown away. Charmed black 
incense and tied round the arm or the neck. 
Charmed ashes from the temples of certain 
deities are alsoapplied to the forehead of 
the affected person.® 






At Ibird4mpur in the Ratnagiri District, it 


come under the influence of evil stars 
possesses the power of the evil eye. Ashes 
are taken on 9 mango leaf, and charmed 
with the mantras or incantations for an evil 
eye, and then they are applied to the forehead 
of the affected person.* 

The people of Poladpur in the Kolaba District 
believe the effects of an evil eyeto be as 
cries, a man may suffer from indigestion or loss 
of appetite, > cow or a she-buffalo yielding 
plenty of milk suddenly ceases to give milk 
or gives blood in place of it, a good image is 
disfigured or broken, and even stones are shat- 
tered to pieces by the effects of an evil eye. 

The following devices are used to ward 
off such evil effects, A black mark is 
made on the forehead of children. Black 
beads called Drustamani, and Vajrabutia 
are tied round their necks, Marking nuts 
and cowries tied with a black thread are 
fastened round the necks of animals. A 
little black spot is marked on an image. 
A worn out shoe or a sandal is tied to the 
fruit-yielding trees. Salt and mustard seed 
| are waved thrice round the face of a child 
repesting “Ishta mishta konyd papinichi 
drushta”’ and thrown inte the fire. Some 
people roll a cotton thread round a curry 
stone, wave it three times round the patient, 
and then put it into the fire; if the thread 
burns, the evil eye is held to have beer 
removed. If theevil eye be on the food, three 
morsels of food are first raised to the mouth, 
and then thrown into the fire. Sacred ashes 
are applied to trees and creeping plants 
to remove the effects of an evil eye.® 

The people of Khopoli in the ०1403 
/ the cvil eye can be 
diverted from living creatures only, and not 
from inanimate things such as > stone or an 
earthen image, 
to the forehead 


rrr — ee 
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Protecting praises of Réma, the | 
incarnation of Vishny. Among Brahmans, 
rice grains are waved thrice round the face 
of & child and put into 
then thrown away, Even flowers are waved 
round the faces of small children in the 
evening and thrown away 


At Shirgéon in the Méhim taluka of the 


Thana District water is drawn in a brass or 
* copper pot in the evening, and turmeric 
powder, rice, and any other edible articles on 
which the evil eye has fallen are put into it. 
Twentyone date leaves, cach of them with 
> knot, are then waved round the body of the 
affected person and thrown into the water pot, 
burning coals being dropped into the misture, 
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water, The water is | 





tamarind tree, after waving 
found the body of the affected person,® 

At Ehérbav in the Bassein taiuka of the 
“re made red hot and put into water in which 
8 little quantity of all the cooked food in the 
also put into it. A pen knife or some other 
A winnowing 


The Pot is then waved thrice round the body | burning black cottos ण put 

of the affected Person, and kept in a corner | ®Dother small yesse] This vessel is then 

of the bedroom for one night, with a basket, Jone cent the Person, and placed upside 

a broom, and a sandal or an old shoe placed | down over the mixture of cowdung If 

on the top, It is then thrown away in the | it sticks to the brass plate, this is supposed 
to be due to the evil eye,7 


roads mect, If the water becomes red, it is 


supposed that the evil eye has been 
Femoved.? 
The effects of an eyi] cye are sometimes 


visible on the face of a child in the form of 





| black on the face or brow of 


The people of Kolhapur believe in the 
effectsof an evil eye. A child 


तव शेक) elderly women make a mark with lamp 
are also passed round the face of a child 
road.§ 


and thrown into a Public 
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by such opprobrious names,* 
Opprobrious names such as Dhondu,Kondu, 
Keru,are given to children in families in which 


of opprobrious names. 
above." 

Children are sometimes weighed with shoes 
or sandals, and also with cowdung. In some 
cases, their nostrils are bored, especially the 
right one.* 

Hindus generally call their children by 
the names of their deities and ancestors, and 
they attribute the premature death of their 
children to their own misbehaviour towards 
such ancestors, or to their having abused 
them; they fear that such abuse or 
misbehaviour has offended the ancestor®. 
To avoid their displeasure and the consequent 
death of their children, the people give 
opprobrious’ names to their next born such 
as Dagadya, Dhondya, Gundya, Dandya 
Kerya, Ukirdya, Kondya, Lobhya, ete. The 
custom of tattooing one side of the body of 
females also prevails in the KolhipurDistrict, 
especially in enses where the children in 4 
family are shortlived.® 

In the Purdnas there are instances of males 
being transformed into females, and females 
into males. For example, the female Amba was 
transformed into a male called Shikhandi and 
female, Arjuna, the third brother of the 
Pandavas is said to have changed his sex, and 





In the Shiclilamrula, a book pertaining to 
the god Shiva, in the chapter of Simantini, © 
it has been described how a man was turned 
into a woman.’ 

At Kolhapur, there sre no instances known 
has a high reputation in this district for 
making २ change in the habits and deportments 
of men and women, especially among low 
caste people, It is belicved that the curse of 
this goddess has the power of destroying the 
virility of males, whereupon they behave like 
females. Many instances of this type can be 


scen at the fair of the goddess Yallamma,which 


is held in Mérgashirsha ( December ); men 
dressed in women’s clothes and vice versa are 
often sen at this fair.* 

In Western India, iron nails are generaly 
used when any spirit is 19 be buried in the 
ground. Other metals, such 28 gold, silver, 
and copper, are sometimes offered to the ghosts. 
The blood of fowls and goats is also offered 
to them. When incense is burnt before a 


sorcerer, the spirit enters into his bedy 


Water is charmed and sprinkled over the 
body of a person attacked by an evil spirit, 
Rice and udid grains are required for 
exorcising spirits. Red powder Pinjar, tur 
meric powder, black ointment kdjal, lemons, 


Narakya Wada o kind of incense, betel-leaves, 


betelnuts, cocoanuts, mango leaves, Nirgudi 
leaves, and pieces of cloth are also used for 
the same purpose,” 

Cane sticks are used by people as 3 protec- 
tion against evil spirits. A stick cut from 
the tree known as Pdndhri is also used os 
protection, Charmed black cotton strings are 
tied to the wrist, armor neck. If aman is 
very much afraid of a ghost, he repeats the 
name of the monkey god Maruti or any other 


deity that may be favourable to his family.2 


३ School Master, Anjarle, Ratndgiri, 
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Rha Nd at tend laagha ue d's Fae a ee blood of .fowls and goats is used as a 
protection against ghosts and Devachérs, and 
also against witcheraft. Charmed water is 
Spirit, and thrown away Rings, amulets, and 
anklets made of metals of five kinds are pat 
on the hands and legs of children to ward off 
the effects of evil spirits, 


of s man, and to the red Kunka mark on the 
forehead of an unwidowed woman, It is ल्य 
sidered to be a protection against evil spirits.? 

The beak of am eagle, a stick cut from a 
tree known as Pdndhri, 9 cane having three 
joints, and the root of a shrub called Shrévad, 
against evil spirits? 

At Pendur in the Miilwan taloka or the 


Ratnagiri District it is believed that an fron 


stick held in the hand is a protection against 
evil spirits,* 


At Chauk in the Karjat taluka of : 
Kolaba District, pictures of certain deities are | 
tattooed on the body for the purpose of 


protection against evil spirits, It is also be- 
lieved that evil spirits run away when salt and 


garlic are thrown into fire as they cannot bear | 


the smoke of burning garlic,® 


At Medhe in the Rohe taluka, when the dead 


body of > woman dying within ten days of 
her delivery is taken ont of the house for 
burial, an iron horseshoe is driven into the 
threshold of the house, and grains of Néchani 
are scattered in the street while the corpse is 
being carried to the burial ground,* 

At Bhowan in the Murbéd taloka some 
people tie > square piece of leather to the 
necks of their children as protection against 
evil spirits,? 

"¥ Bchool Maser, च्च्य Ot BGA ce ec ५ School Master, Ubbddanda, Ratmagic’. 

> School Master, Fonde, Ratndgiri. 
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These manfras are 


anybody,2° 
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At Rai, 9 custom prevails of putting coral 


- 


the threshold or on to the door of a house on 
the full moon day or the last day of the Hindu 


| being considered to be haunts of evil spirits, 


people living in such localities burn incense 
bed, Rings made of metals of five kinds — 
iron, copper, brass, silver and gold—are 
charmed on an eclipse day, and worn by people 


or feet of animals as protection against evil 


ॐ 


are [स्प by the blood of fowls and goats 


when digging up such treasures, 

Certain mantras are written on a paper, and 
the paper is tied to a black cotton string, or the 
paper is put into a copper amulet, and then tied 
to ablock cotton string, The black cotton 
string with the amulet is then tied round the 


| arm or the neck of > person attacked by evil 


spirits, or suffering from malarial fevers, 
never disclosed te 


seven or nine knots with charmed paper in 
one of these The thread is first held 
over burning incense, and then tied round the 
meck or the arm of the disensed Stnday 


is generally chosen for attaching these 


threads.1 
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lived a sorcerer who used to give such amulets 
or twelve copper rings or amulets in ° copper 
plate kept in the sun. While thus exposed to 
the sun, these amulets were continuonsly watch- 
ed by the sorcerer for some twohours, repeating 
At Malad in the Thana District, copper 
in the name of Kal Bhairav, an incarnation 
of the god Shiva, are used 
against cvil spirits. They are tied to the aums 
or the neck of the diseased pn an eclipse day, 
or on a Tuesday, Wednesday and Saturday,* 
At Kolhapur, the use of amulets is generally 
attacks of evil spirits or from malarial fevers. 
The sorcerer who exorcises the cvil spirits 
writes certain manfras on a paper, or draws 
certain symbols and repeats the mantras over 
them. The paper is then wrapped in an 
amulet made of copper or silver, and fastened 
to a cotton thread. ‘This amulet is tied round 
the arm or the neck of the diseased. Before 
tying it to the arm or the neck, it is once 
A sacred circle is frequently used as a pro- 
on the ground, with his stick, and the following 
articles are put inside it. Cocoanuts, lemons 
red lead, and a Kohala gourd. Fowls are ०1४0 
sacrificed to this circle The filling in of this 
circleiscalled mdndabharane by the exorcists.* 
Rice or Udid grain, and ashes charmed by 
mantras, are scattered round a certain aren 
of land, or are given to 4 person supposed to | 
| 111 by evil spirits. The spirits cannot 
' enter a place charmed in this manner They 
० be haunted by evil spirits in the belief that 





Formerly sages and saints used to make 
peating certein mantras, for their protection 
from evil spirits, It is believed that the 
spirits camnot enter or leave these enchanted 










































such spirits at the boundaries of these circles. 
There are many such places in the Kolhépur 
District, such os Burdnsdheb of Brahmapuri, 
the Sédhubuwa of Panhdla, and Babu Jimail 
at Kolhdpur,° 

It isa general belief among all classes of 
day is an unlucky day, and in some places 
Friday and Tuesday are also considered । 
inauspicious 161 ~न 

Sunday is considered as an ordinary day: 

Monday, Wednesday and Thursday are 
believed to be auspicious or lucky days. 

It is said that a thing suggested or thought 
of on Friday cannot be carried out success 
fully.® 

Sowing seed and watering trees 15 strictly 
forbidden on Sunday, It is believed that 
trees do not bear well if watered om Sundays." 

Tuesday and Friday are considered unlucky 
days for beginning s new task. Wednesday 
and Saturday are said to be inauspicious for 

The numbers 2,6, 11, and zero are believed 
to be lucky, 4, 5, 10 and 8 are unlucky, and 
1, 3, 7 and 9 are considered as middling or 
moderate. 

The figure zero is by some considered 
inauspicious,?° 

The numbers 5, 7,9 are said by some to 
be suspicious, and I, 3, 11 and 13 
inauspicious."* 

Odd numbers are auspicious, and ९१९ num- 
bers are said to be inauspicious,2? 


3 Rio 2 Shelke, Kolbépar 4 School a ---- Ratndgiri. 
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Auspicious omens :— 


While going on any business, to come across 


an unwidowed woman, a cow, Brihmans, 
five-petaled flower, or 2 pot filled with water +! 


the throbbing of the right eyelid and of the 
right arm of a man, and of the left eyelid of a | 
woman;a Brahman coming in front witha 
cup and a spoon jn his hand after taking his 
bath;? the appearance of 9. peacock, the 


Bhdradwéj or the blue jay, and the mongoose, 


«specially when they pass on the left side of 


The following are considered to be auspi- 


cious when seen within a hundred paces of a 


person starting on business -— 

Brahmans, unwidowed women, boiled food, 
meat, fishes, milk, any kind of corn, the bird 
Chdsha or the blue jay, passing by the left 
side, the appearance of the moon in front, a 
person coming across one’s path with vessels 


filled with water, and « married couple, a cow 
with its calf, images of god, cocoanuts and other 
fruits, the mother, white clothes, the sound 
of a musical instrument, a horse, an elephant, 


curds, flowers, a lighted lamp, a jackal, a 


spiritual préceptor, a public woman, a Mahdr, | 


4 Washerman coming with a bundle of washed 
clothes, and a marriage procession,‘ 

The following objects and persons are 
generally believed to be inauspicious :— 

Oil, buttermilk, « couple of snakes, n mon- 
key, pig, and amass, firewood, ashes and cotton, 
9 person with a disfigured nose, 9 man dressing 
his hair in the shape of a crown, red garlands, 
wet clothes, a woman wearing red cloth, an 
empty earthen vessel, a Brahman widow, a 
Bralimachéri and an unmarried Brahman®, 
a widow, a bare-headed Brahman, a ent going 
across the path, a dog flapping his ears, 
mecting = barber with his bag, a (beggar, 

* School Master, Ubhaddnda,.Ratniigiri. 
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The following are generally held to be | 






sneezing, or the asking of a question, at the 
time of departure, waiting, meeting a person 
with an empty vessel,” howling of dogs and 
jackals, a pair of crows playing on the ground, 
and a lighted lamp extinguished by its fall 





on the ground * 


While plans or proposals are being made, it 
is considered inauspicious if any one sneczes 
or the sound of a lizard is heard.S Meeting 
५ person of the depressed classes whose touch 


| is pollution, or a Brébman who accepts funeral 


gifts, is considered inauspicious,® Meeting a 
woman who isin her menses, a mourner, च 
buffalo, a snake and a dimad are considered 





Among the Hindus in Western India, for 
the purpose of helping the spirit to go to 
heaven safely, and for securing its goodwill 
towards the Survivors, after death ceremonies 
called the Shréddhas are generally performed 
Soine perform these ceremonies once a year 
in the month of Bhddrapada, and others per- 
form them twice or thrice, iLe., on the anniver- 
sary day of the deceased as well as in the 
dark half of Dhddrapada, which js generally 
known as the manes’ fortnight (pitre 
paksha) 12 

The funeral solemnitie performed From the 
Ist to the 14th day from the death of the 
deceased are as described below :— 

On the first day, at the time of burning the 
dead body, a plot of ground is purified by 
repeating certain mantras, and the corpse is 
then placed on it. Before setting the funeral 
pile on fire, balls of boiled rice or wheat flour 
are put onthe face, the forehead, arms and 


| the chest of the corpse, Such balls are placed 
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—— 
has taken place on an unlucky day, or when 


of a Brahman priest. On the third day he 


gocs to the burning place, collects the ashes 
of the deceased, and throws them into the sea, 
On this occasion he is accompanied by the 
forming certain Shriddhas there. The giving 


of oblations continucs daily till the tenth day. 


Pinda, The rites of the eleventh day are 
called Ekotisthe, On the eleventh day the 
person performing the rites has to change his 
sacred thread, after sipping 4 little cow's 


urine, Cooked food js prepared at the place 


where the rites of the eleventh day are per 
formed, and Brdihmans ore fed there, or at 


least thirty-two mouthfuls of cooked food are. 


offered to the sacred fire, A big ball of 
boiled rice is put before the sacred fire or near 
the Brahmans taking their meals This ball 
is then thrown into the sea, A male calf is 


branded, worshipped and let loose, This calf 
is called F’asu, and is considered sacred = 


villagers, On the 11thday, special ceremonies 
for propitiating the eight Fasus and the eleven 


Rudras ore performed, and gifts of a plot of 


ground, a cow, cooking vessels, various kinds 


of corn, golden images, silver and copper 
ete, | 


coins, clothes, shoes, umbrellas, bedding. 
are given to the Brahmans ec lected there. 
On the 13th day after death a feast is given 
to 13 or more Brahmans and the other relatives. 
Navakddén, ic, the gift of ५ ship and 
Gopraddn, i-c., of a cow and a calf, are also 
siren othe Betta on | ~ ~ न to the Bréhnans on the understanding that 
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the south. Tulst 
Bel wood are kept on the pile before placing 











they will help the soul of the dead while 
crossing the river Vaitarna,' 

Water mized with til or sesamom seed, 
sandalpaste, and oblations of boiled rice are 
given daily to the manes to secure their good- 
will towards the survivors.* 

At Bankavli in the Dépoli taluka of the 


“Ratndgiri District, in order to prevent the 


soul from assuming the form of a ghost, there 
is 8 custom of tying a piece of Gulvel; a 
species of moonseed, or the seed of a vegeta- 
ble known as Mithbhayi, round the neck of 
the corpse before burning it. Tt is also 
believed that, by doing this, the soul is prevent- 
ed from troubling the survivors,” 

villagers drive an iron nail into the head of 
the corpse before it is taken to the funeral 
ground. They believe that, in consequence, 
the soul of the deceased will not turn into an 
evil spirit. Some people scatter grain on the 
road while the corpse is being carried to the 
cremation ground.‘ 

Among the Hindus in the Konkan, as well 
as in the Deccan, dead bodies are geners | y 
burnt, but under the following circumstances 
they are buried, 

Persons dying of small-pox, women dying 
in childbirth or during their menses, children 
dying within six months from their birth, and 
Sanydsia are buried. The bodies of persons 
suffering from leprosy are necessarily buried.* 
Among Lingayats the bodies are always 
huried. Certain mantras are repeated while 
burying or burning the dead body. While 
burying, cocoanuls and certain kinds of grain 
are thrown into the grave, and after covering 
the dead body with salt, the grave is filled up 
with earth and stones,” While burning, the 
dead body is placed on the funeral pile 
with its bead to the north and feet towards 
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the dead body over it. Cocoanuts and 
eamphor cakes are placed on the body, and 
itis set on fire, Among the Lingéyats and 
Gosdvis the dead are buried. Before burying 
the Lingdyats have to take a written order 


from their priest, the Ayya or Jangem 


The paper is then tied to the neck of the 
deceased, and the body is placed in a» bag 
made of new cloth, the head being allowed to 
remain out of the bag. Bhasma or ashes, salt 
and caniphor are also put into the bag along 
with the corpse, which is then buried. The 
Jangam repeats mantras when the body is in the 
grave. No such written order is necessary for 
the burial of Gosdvis, A cocoanut is broken 
om the head of the corpse at the time of 
burying it. Among high class Hindus the 
corpse is carried to the funeral ground in a 
bier made of bamboos. Among the Lingayats 
a gaily dressed frame called Makhar js pre- 
pared on the bier, and the body is dressed with 
clothes and head dress and seated in the Mak- 
far. Some of them carry the dead body in a 
bag made of blanket. There is a custom of 
keeping foot-prints on the spot where a San- 
y4si is buried, and they are daily worshipped 
by the people.t Among the Kathawatis of 


Théna and Koldba districts the dead body is | 


first buried, and afters few days the skeleton 
is taken out of the grave and then burnt as 
usual? Among the high class Hindus the 
moustaches are shaved at the death of parents 
paternal uncle and elder brother. Among the 
Shudras it is not necessary to shave,? Persoms 
who have lost their parents have to perform 
certain ‘funeral rites or Shrddhas when they 
visit holy places such as Benares, Praydg, 
Ayodhya and Nasik, and they have to shave 
their moustaches at all these places before 
performing the funeral rites,‘ Monstaches 
are also shaved as a penance for certain sins. 
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The Agnihotri, i,c,, one who preserves perpe~ 
tual fire in his house for worship, has to get 
himself shaved every fortnight.# 

Among high class Hindus boiled rice is 
daily offered to the dead after 8 portion has 
been thrown into the fire, the remainder being 
given to the crows, The portion thrown in 
the fire is called Faishvadev, and that which is 
given to the crows is called Kagwds, Among 
other Hindus itis given on the 145६ day ‘of 
Bhddrapada and on the date of the father’s 
death, annually.* Oblations of boiled rice are 
given to the dead every day, on the last day of 
person's death every month, on the same date of 
the dark half of Bhédrapada every year. These 
oblations are put out of the house before taking 
the meals. It is believed that the ancestors 
come down in the form of crows. to partake 
of these offerings.* Oblations of cooked food 
are also offered to 9 cow, and considered thus 
given to the crows annually in the dark half of 
Bhédrapada on the date of the deceased's 
death. After the corpse has been carried to 
the funeral ground, an oil lamp containing 
one cotton wick is kept on the spot where the 
deceased expired. The flame of the lamp ig 
directed towards the south as it is believed ed that 





the soul gots to heaven by the south. A ball 
of boiled rice and a little quantity of water or 
wilk is kept daily for the first ten days near 
the lamp while repeating the name of the 
deceased and of the gotra to which it belonged. 
The lamp is taken out of the house on the 
110 day,® 

Hindus believe that impurity attaches to all 
the things in the house in consequence of the 


| death of a person in that house. All those 
| things which can be purified by washing are 


 weshed and taken back, while things like 
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earthen pots, cooked food, ete., are thrown 
away, special care being taken to break these 
pots, so that they may not be used again, Even 
earthen pots tliat are required for the funeral 
rites of the dead are all broken, One which 
is required for boiling water to bathe the 
corpse is broken when the body is carried to 
would be infected by disease, and this is the 
ners who use carthen vessels during the mour- 
period.* Among the Agris of , Chaul in the 
Kolaba District, all earthen vessels in the house 
are broken on the eleventh day after a death in 
the family, the chief reason assigned for this 
act being that the wishes and desires of the 
and cause trouble to the inmates of the house,* 
have to observe mourning for ten days, They 


are purified on the eleventh day after taking 


a bathand sipping Panchgavya, or the five pro- 
ducts of the cow, The son of the dead person, or 
one who performs the funeral rites of the dead 
is purified on the twelfth day after completing 
the rites of Sapindi, A man in mourning 
does not touch those who are not in mourning 
If anybody touches him, both of them have to 
take a bath, ‘The son of the deceased or, in the 
absence of a son, any male member belonging 
to the family is entitled to perform the 


funeral rites of the dead. These rites are 


performed during the first twelve days, begin- 
ning from the first day rd 
rites has to sleep on the ground daring these 
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twelve days, A person hearing of the death 
of a member of his family within the first 
free from thet mourning on the eleventh 
day. If he happens to hear it within one 


month of the death, he has to observe it 


for three days, and after one month he has to 
observe it forome day only,* The son, or 
one who performs tue faneral rites of the 
to take his meals only once a day till the end 
of the 13th day. He takes his bath in cold 
water, Sweet things are not prepared in the 
the period of mourning, cvery morning, a 
Brahman comes to the mourner's house and 
recites some passages from the Garud Purina, 
death, On the eleventh day the house is 
besmeared with cowdang, and cow's urine is 
sprinkled in the house. All the clothes are 
washed. Mourning is not observed in the 
case of a death of a Sanydsi, and the Lingayats 


| do not observe any kind of mourning®. 


The brother of the deceased, his son, gran4l- 
son and all the members belonging to the 
family, have to observe the mourning for ten 
days, The married daughter of the deceased 
has to observe it for three days, From the 
fifth or sixth generation in the same family, it 
is observed for three or one day only,* In 
case of the deathof a wife's parents, the 
husband has to observe mourning for three 
days. During the mourning days people do 
not worship the gods or go to the temples 
Milk is also prohibited during the mourning 
period, The mourners are not to touch any- 
body except the members of their family,* 

On the thirteenth day the sons and other 
members of the family are taken out to visit the 
temple of any deity by the people assembled 
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for the purpose, It is believed that after 
going to the temple on the 13th day, the sons 
and the other members of | 
liberty to go out of the house. 

At Kolhapur it is believed that the deities 
keep with them evil spirits as their servants, 
These servant spirits obey the orders of these 
deitics. Some people in this district go to 
the temples of these deities and request them to 


lend them the services of these spirit servanis. 


It is considered very lucky to secure the 
help of these spirits, The temple ministrant 
then requests the deity to give a Kaul or omen. 
on the deity to enter his bedy, and when he 
is possessed by the spirit of the deity, he 
allows the applicant to take with him one of 
the deity's servants for a fixed period, The 
person the period for which the spirit servant 
is given, and the amount of the annwal tribute 


required te be given to the deity for the use | 


her servant. He also gives him = cocoanut 
and sacred ashes. The spplicant then returns 


home, believing that the spirit servant will 


follow him, and from that time he prospers, 
This spirit servant is called Chetuk, and it 
can be seen only by the person in whose charge 
It is given by the Guray.2 

At Achare in the Ratnagiri District, the spirit 
of 9 Brahman well versed in the Fedas is called 
Mahapurusha and jt is said to be benevolent. 
It haunts Pipal and Umbar'trees.2 

At Murbdd in the Thana District, the spirit 
as Vetal, the king of evil spirits, is 


wi 
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The spirits known as MahApurosh haunts 


of a widow haunts the Avali (Phyllanthus 
emblics) tree. Alwant, the ghost of a woman 
‘dying at childbirth or during her menses, lives 
in the Ndgchdmpa, Suramg ond the Kéjra 


trees. Devachir, Sambandh, Munja, Zoting, 
Khavis and Khipra reside in trees and plants,* 
The people of Kolhapur believe that the 
spirits known as Bramhasambandh, Brahma 
Rékshasa, and Khavis reside in trees. 


crops and cattle,? 
The people of Ubhédanda in the Ratnégiri 


crops and अनार Offerings of fowls and 


cocoanuts are made to them annually,§ 

At Kochare in the Ratnagiri District, the 
spirit known as Viswiiti is believed to be the 
special protector of crops and cattle.? 

The people of the Koldba District consider 
that the spirits known as Mbhashya, Khavis, 
and Bandav are the protectors of crops and 
eattle.1° 

At Dahdnn in the Thana District, the spirit 
Cheda is believed to be the guardian of crops 
and cattle, 

The people of Kolhapur believe that the 





deities of the fields protect the crops and 
| cattle. 


Those who are in possession of the 
Chetuk, or the servant Spirit, ore sure to find 
their crops and cattle protected by this servant 
spirit,12 

Evil spirits are not प्क] invoked to 
frighten children, but occasionally the names 
of goblins such as Bagulbawa, Bowaji, Gosdvi 
ete., are mentioned to scare them, 33 
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TREE AND SERPENT WORSHIP. 


sacred as they have a pleasing appearance, 
and afford grateful shelter against the heat of 
the day. It is a general belief among Hindus 
Satira. During the spring season people go 
to these groves and worship the trees, The 
Hindus have a general prejudice against 
cutting living trees which yield froits, and it 
ia considered specially inauspicious to cut the 
following trees :— 
Umbar, Pad or Banian tree, Pipal, Saundad 
or Shami, Palus, Bel, Rui, Avali and the Tulsi 
plant, for it is believed that these trees are 
the abode of deities, ¢.g., the god Dattdtraya 





At Fonde in the Devged taluka, it is con- 
sidered inauspicions to cut the trees and the 
groves that surround the temple of a village 
deity, for they are believed to belong to 


At Padghe in the Théna District, the trees 


which are supposed to have been haunted by 





evil spirits such as Sambandh, Munja, Deva- 
chér, ete., are not generally cut by the people 
through fear of these spirits, When any 


tree is cut down, the custom is to keep 9 stone 


at the root of the tree in order that the 


| 


resides under the Umbar tree, the goddess | 


Parvati on the Banian tree, and the god Vishnu 
resides near the Tulsi plant. The god 
Brahm, the crestor of the world, is found in 
the Pipal tree, The plantain tree is also con 
sidered to be ssered, While gathering = bunch 
of plantains, the tree is first cut before the 
bunch, It is considered inauspicious to gather 
the bunch without so doing.» 


| 
| 


| 


There are certain groves at Ubhddanda प | 


the Vengurls taluka of the Ratnagiri District 
which are supposed to be haunted by Dera- 
chérs, and are therefore mot cut by the 
people.? 

The people of Ibhrampur in the Chiplun 


taluka consider it inauspicious to cut the Vad 


and Pipal trees of which the thread ceremo- 
nies have been performed, After the thread 
ecremony of these trees is over, a stone plat- 
form is raised around them, 
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place may no longer be affected or haunted 
by the spirit in the tree." There sre certain 
families who do not burn Pipal, Khair, or 
Shiwani wood, They believe that the burning 
of these trees causes harm to their families. 
It is said that the burning of the Apte tree 
causes, the breeding of the insect known 4s 
Gochadi, i, €, the cattle or dog louse,* 

There is an Awdumbar tree of the god 
Dattétrays ot Bhillawadi, anda big Banian 
tree near the math of the Lingdyat smdpi 
named Kadappa near Kolhapur, which are 
worshipped by the people of the nei ghbouring 
villages, The Saundad tree, better known a5, 
Shami, is worshipped once year oo the 
Dasara, the 10th day of the bright half of, 


| Ashwin (October), It is said that Rama, the 


| 
| 
| 


| 


| 






seventh incarnation of Vishnu, kept his arms 
on the Shami tree during his fourteen yesrs’ 
exile, and took them back agsin when he 
marched upon Lanka or Ceylon to kill Rawan, 
the demon king of Ceylon, While going to 
Lanka he bowed to the Shami tree, and 38 
he was stecessful in his undertaking, the 


| Mardthis used to start for 4 campaign on the 
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Dasara day after worshipping the Shami tree 
and distributing its leaves among their friends 


calling it Swwarn or gold. This js र 


to be the origin of the festival of Dasara, <A 
species of the tamarind tree called Gorakh 
Chinch is said to be connected with the Hindu 


saint Gorakhnéth, For this reason this tree. 


is worshipped by the people, A greot fair is 
held every year ot Battis Shirdle in the Satara 
District, which is situated at a distance of 
about ten miles from Kolhdpur,? 

The Pipal, the Umbar, the Fad or Banian 
tree, and the Tulsi plant are worshipped by 
Hindus in general, The Apfa tree is wor- 
shipped by Hindus on the Dasara day, and its 
leaves are distributed under the name of sone, 
or gold, among their friends and relatives," 

At Medhe in the Roha taluka of the Kolaba 
District, there is a tree Fehala (Beleric 
myrobalan) which is believed to be connected 


dered to be a sacred tree, and nobody dares to 
eut it or to touch it with the feet.2 
At Shirgaon in the Mahim taluka of the 


Tham District there is 9 Ranjani tree on the 


bank of a tank called Ehambale, which is said 
to be connected with the deity Brahma; and 
therefore no branch of that tree is cut by the 
people. It is considered harmfol to cut the 
tree,4 

At Ganagapur in the Kolhapur District, 
there is a Pad tree connected with the saint 
Kabir. Itis called Kabirvad, There is also 
an Awdumbar tree connected with the- god 


Dattitraya, and known as Datidtraya Awdum- | 


bar,® 

The Ombar, Pipal, Fad, and the Tulsi 
plant are considered to be sacred, and are 
respected by Hindus, The following are some 
१ the legends about their sacredness 
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Umbar—When the god Vishnu in his fourth 


incarnation, called Narsinh, i,, half man and 
half lion, tore inte pieces the body of the 
demon named Hiranyakashipu with his claws, 
he felt 3 burning sensation of the pwison from 
the body of that demon, which was assuiged 
Umbar or Awadumbar tree.4 


In order that they may get the auspicious 


| Sight of a deity early in the morning, Hindos 


generally plant the Umbar ard Tulsi trees in 
front of their houses, and worship them daily. 


The juice of the root of the Umbar has a 


cooling effect, and hence it is freely used in 
cases of measles or itch, Its sep is also used 
as medicine for swellings. It is very pleasent 
to sit under the shade of this tree, and as it is 


| beneath this tree, it is held very sacred by the 
with the local deity Mhasoba, It is consi- 


Hindus, 

Pipal—The Pipal tree is considered very 
sacred because .it is believed that the god 
Brahma resides in the roots, the god Vishnu 
in the trunk, and the god Shiva on the top of 
this tree. Persons who make « particular vow 


or have any objects to be fulfilled worship the 
| Pipal tree, and walk round it several times 


every day.* The evil spirits Sambandh. 
Devachar, Munja, and Fetél haunt the Pipal 
tree. These spirits are considered to be the 
servants of the god Shiva. It is aleo believed 
that persons who worship and walk round this 
tree daily are not affected by those spirits, 
The Pipal tree is specially worshipped at 
dawn on Saturday as it is considered that the 


gods Brahma, Vishnu, snd Mahesh or Shiva 


happen to be there at that time,® 
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Fad or the Banian tree—A prince named 
tree. His wife named Savitri, who was very 
death, and succeeded in securing from him the 
life of her 


worshipped by her, and it is therefore believed 
ble for the practice of worshipping | 
tree by women for the purpose of securing 9 
long life to their hasbands.* It is also believed 
Fad at the time of the general destruction of | 


the world, The worship of this tree is 


similar to that of the other deities, and women 
take turns around it at th< close of the worship 
or puja.* 

The Tulsi plant is worshipped daily by the 
Hindos in general, and women in particular, by 
Vishnu is worshipped particularly by the leaf 
of this plant.* 
by the people to represent the goddess Luxmi, 
the wife of Vishnu, Hindo women will mot 
take their meals before worshippidg the Tulsi 


plant. As Krishna loved Vrunda very dearly, 
the image of B4l Krishna, or the god Vishna, 
19 married to this plant every year on the 12th 
day of the bright half of Kigrtik (November).* 
Vishoa.* 

Besides the above mentioned trees, the Palas 
(Butea frondoss), the Bel, tree sacred to god 
Shiva, and the Shami (Prosopis spicigera), > 
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to 


The Tulsi plant is considered | 


_ poverty is first 


१3 


OOS 
tree 
are considered to be holy by the Hindus.* 


sacred to god Ganpati, the son of Shiva, 


A common castom among Hindus is for 4 
person who hus lost his two wives and wishes 
marry third, to be first married to 9 Rui 
plant, and then to the actual bride. His marri- 
age with the Rui plant is considered as > third 
is cut down and buried, and thus the marriage 
with the third bride is considered to be a fourth 
marriage. The marriage with the Rui plant 
in the belief that the third 





wife is sure spiri 
deceased is mide to enter the Rut plant.* 
When a girl is born under the influence of 


imuspicious planets which may be harmful to 
her husband, she is first married to a tree OF 


pot is ealled 


danger to her husband is avoided. The danger 
passes to the tree to which she is first married." 

Among the lower classes in the Thana Dis- 
trict a poor man unable to marry owing to his 
married to > Rai plant amd 
marriage with a widow 
is called pét Idvane. This remarriage of a 


| performed at night, and under an old mango tree. 


It is never performed inthe house. A widow 
who has remirried cannot take part in any 
auspicious ccremony such as a marriage, e‘c.* 

At Vankavli in the Ratnagiri District there 
is a custom among the low class Hindus of > 
woman who has lost her sceond husband and 
wishes to marry for the third tims, first 
marrying = cock, 1.€., she takes the cock in her 
arms at the time of her msrrisge with the thirc 
husband.® 

Persons who have no children make > vow to 
Khandoba st Jejuri that the firstborn, mile or 
female, shall be offered to him, The femoles, 
offered in fulfilment of such vows are called 
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Muralis, They are married to the god Khan- 
doba, and have to carn their livelihood by 
begging in villages. A male child thus offered 
to the god is called a Fdghya,t 

There is a custom of offering children to the 
deities Yallamma and Khandoba in fulfilment of 
vows made in order to get a child. The child 
is taken to the temple of these deities, accom- 
panied with music, The temple ministrant 
asks the child to stand on a wooden board on 
a heap of rice in front of the deity, and puts 
into its hands a poradi—a flat basket of 
hamboo, tying to its neck the darshana of the 
deity. A female child is married to the 
dagger—Katyir—of the deity. When once 
this ceremony has.been performed, parents 
abandon their rights to such children, When 
these children come of age, the males can marry 


but the females cannot 


livelihood begging jogava in the name of the 
goddess Amba with a poradi in her hand, A 


ealled jogata, and a female, jogatin, Children 
dedicated to the goddess Maiydka are called 
Jogi and Jogin, Children offered to Firangdi 
and Ambdbdi are called Bhutya (male) and 
Bhutin (female).* 

In the Konkan districts there is a class of 
women known ag Bhavinis who are said to be 
married to Ahanjir, i,¢., 0 dagger belonging to 
the god. They are also called deva yoshita, i.e, 
prostitutes offered to the god. They have no 
caste of their own. They retaimthe name of the 
caste to which they originally belonged, such 
as Marathe Bhavini, Bhandari Bhavini, Sutdr 
Bhavini, ete, The following account is given 
of the origin of the sect of Bhavinis. A 
woman wishing to abandon her husband goes 
to the temple of 4 village deity at night, and in 
presence of the people assembled in that 
temple she takes oil from the lamp burning in 
the temple, and pours it upon her head. This 
process is called Deval righane, i.¢., to enter 


into the service of the temple, After she 135 


poured sweet oil from the lamp upon her head 


_is free to behaye ag she likes, Danghters 
such Bhavinis who do not wish to marry. 


She becomes the maid servant of the temple, and 





undergo the process of त. and 
follow the occupation of their mothers, The 


song of the Bh4vinis have an equal right to the 
property of their mother, but any daughter 


who marries > lawful husband loses her share 
in the property «: her mother, A Devali 
follows the oceupstion of blowing the horn or 
cornet, and is entitled to hold the torches in the 
Many of them learn the art of playing upon 
Kathekaris, i,e,, those who recite legends of the 
gods with music and singing, Some of them 





Bhavinis follow the occupation of a maid- 
servant in the temple, but their real occupation 


male child offered to the goddess Yallamma is | 0 the public, On the contrary, they are 


required to be present at the time of > marriage 
to tie the marriage-string—Mangalautra—of 
a bride, for they are supposed to enjoy 
perpetual unwidowhood—‘Janma  sumdsini,* 
Some of the houses of Bhavinis become the 
favourite resorts of gamblers and vagabonds, 
In the absence of > daughter, a Bhavini pur- 
chases 4 girl from a harlot, and adopts her as 


her daughter to carry on her profession.? 


Snakes are believed to be the step-broth 
of the gods, They reside under the earth 
and are very powerful, The snake is con- 
sidered to be very beautiful among creeping 
animals, and is one of the ornaments of the 
god Shiva, An image of 3 snake made of 
brass is.kept im the temple of the zod Shiva, 
and worshipped daily along with the god, 





| There is > custom among the Hindus of 
worshipping Néga, १.९० the cobra, once a year 


on the Ndga panchami day, ३.९, the fifth day 
of the bright half of Shrdéwan ( August ) 


| Images of snakes are drawn with 


she has no further connection with her husband | ०० > wooden board or on the walls of honses, 
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and worshipped by Hindu womes 93 this day. 
Durva grass, sacred to Ganpati, parched rice 


its abode below the earth on this day, and is 


worshipped by the people. Milk and Iéhya, | 


parched rice, are put outside the house at night 
on this day with the intention that they may 
be consumed by a snake, Hindus do not dig 
or plough the earth on Néga panchami day. 


day by some people.” 


by some people in the Konkan districts om the 
Néga panchami day, The Nage is considered 
to be a Brahman by caste, and it is believed 
that the family of the person who kills 9 
sijered a Brahman, itsdend body is adorned 
human being. A copper coin is also thrown 
into its funeral pile,? 

earthen image of a make is consecrated in a 


and an ijol inthe form of > man made of 


nud is scated in its place. This idol is called 
Shirdlshet, who is said once to hare been 
a king and to have ruled over this earth for 
one ani one-fourths of > ghataka, t.¢., for 
half‘an bour only, This day, is observed as 
a day of rejoicing by the people,* 
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The names of the make deities are 
Takshaka, Vasuki and Sheshs, Their shrines 
are at Kolhapur, Nagothane, r’rayaga, 
Nagadevachi Wadi and Subramhanya, A great 
fair is held every year at Battisa Shirale on 
the Naga panchami day.* 

There is > shrine of a smike deity at 
is in the hands of the State officials. It is 
believed that a real snake resides therein.* 

There is a shrine of a snake deity ot Awas 
where a great fair is held every year on the 
14th day of the bright half of Adrtik 
( November ). Itis said that persons suf- 
fering from snakebites recover when takra in 
time to this temple," 

Itis said that a covetous person who 
acquires great wealth during his life-time and 
dies without enjoying it, or without issue, 
becomes a snake after death, and gutrds his 
buried treasures. At Kolhapur there was 
Séwkér—money-lender—named = Kodulkar 
who is ssid to have become a snake, ond to 
guiri his treasures. In the village of 
Kailava in the Panhdla petha of the Kolhdpur 
District there is a snake in the house of a 


Kulkarni, who scares away those who try to 


enter the storehouse of the Kulkarni.? 
It is a general belief among the Hindus 
that snakes guard treasures, It is said that 


in Goa territory. Persons who were compelled 
to abandon Portuguese territory owing to 
religious persecutions at the hands of the 
to have become bats or ghosts, and it is 
believed that they guard their buried treasures 
in the form of snakes." 

The Hindus generally believe that the snakes 
who guard buried treasures do not allow any 
one to go near them. The snake frightens 
those who try to approach, but whem he wishes 


76 
to that person at night, and tells him in a dream 
that the treasure buried at such and such a 
possession cf the treagure as requested, the 
snake disappears from the spot.* 

It is ssid that a snake which guards treasure 
is generally very old, white in complexion, and 
has long hair on its body.? 

Hindus worslrip the image of 9 snake made 
of Darbha grass or of silk thread on the Anant 
Chaturdashi day, i,e., the 14th day of the bright 
half of Ashwin (October),.and observe that 
day asa holiday. Legends of the exploits of 
the god are related with music and singing on 

A snake festival is observed in the Nagesh- 
war temple at Awas in the Koldba District on 
the night of the 14th day 
of Kértika (November). Nearly four hundred 
temple, holding im their hands vefra-sarpa long 
They advance dancing and repeating certain 
midnight, After getting the permission of the 
chief devotee, they scatter throughout the 
hands, and cut down, and bring from the gar- 
dens, cocoanuts, plantains, and other edible 


being the chief devotee called Kuwarkdndya, 
The fruits are then distributed among the 
people assembled at the temple. Nobody inter- 
feres with them on this day in taking away 
cocoanuts and other frujts from the village 
gardens, On the next day they go dancing in 
the same manner to the Kanakeshwar hill with 
the snake sticks in their hands,4 | 
those described above are celebrated, But in 

[` Master, Chawk; Kolbe. + # School Manan न्वत्र 
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he goes | the temples devoted to snake deities, on the 


full moon day of Kértik, which is sgered to the 
snake deity, the deity is worshipped with 
special pomp, and the crests of the temples are 
lem! inated on that night." 

The villege cures for snakebite are -- 

1, Theuse of charmed water and the 
repetition of mantras by 9 sorcerer. 

2. The use of certain roots and herbs as 

3. The removal of the sufferer to the neigh- 

5. The drinking of soapnat juice, or of 
water in which copper coins have been boiled. 
by the patient, who is thus made to vomit the 
snake poison,® 

Inthe Decean a person suffering from snake- 
bite is taken to a village temple, and the mini- 
strant is requested to give him holy water 





person for one night in the temple, he is carried 


to his house the following day if cured. ‘The 
vows made to the deity for the recovery of the 
person are then fulfilled, There is one twrabat, 


| क tomb of Aval 4 Mahomedan saint, at 


Panhala where persons suffering from snake. 
bite are made to sit near the tomb, and jit is 
ssid that they are cured, Im some 

there are enchanted trees of Kadulimh where 


trees are cured of snakebites Some people tie 


4 stone round the neck of the sufferer as soon 
as he is better, repeating the words 4di Gudi 
Imam the name of a Mahomedan saint. After 
recovery from snakebite the person is taken to 
the mosque of the 4di Gudj Imam Siheb, where 
the stone is untied before the tomb, and jégri 
ed. A 
feast is also given to the Mujdwar or minis- 
trant of the mosque. There is at persent -a 
cures persons suffering from snakebite, It js 
said that he throws charmed water on the body 
of the sufferer. and in a few minotes the snake 
? Bchool Master, Basani, Ratndgiri. 
* School Master, Chawl, Koldba. 
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begins to 
sorcerer enquires what the snake wants. The 
snake gives reasons for biting the person, When 
any thing thus asked for by the snake is 
offered, the victim comes to his senses, and is 


cured. There are many witnesses to the above 


fact. | 
At Mitbdy in the Rataagiri District chickens 


numbering from twenty to twenty-five are 





applied to the wound caused by the snakebite. | 


A chicken has the power of drawing out the 
remedy above described is sure to be successful 
if it is tried within three hours of the 
medicine: which act on the snakebite, but they 
must be given very promptly. There are some 
men in this village who give charmed water for 
snake or any other bites, Many persons 
suffering from snakebite have been cured by 
the use of mantras and charmed water.* 
Water from the tanks of Vetdvare in the 
Sivantwédi State and Manjare in Goa territory 
is generally used as medicine for snakebite. It 
is believed that by the power of mantras च snake 
can be prevented from entering 
particular area. This process is called ‘serpa 





draw snakes out of their holes by the use of 


theie- mantras, and carry them away without 


touching them with their hands,? 


At Adivare, in the Rajapur taluka, roots of | 


certain herbs are mixed in water and applied 
to the wound caused by the snakebite, and 
given to the sufferer BeOS) nit er tie te kl 

1 Rao Sdbeb Shelke, Kolbdpur 

४ School Master, Néringre, Ratadgiri 


or leaving 4 


17 


At Naringre in the Ratndgiri District, persons 
suffering from snakebite are given the juice of 
Kadulimb leaves, and are kept in the temple 
cf Hanuman. The feet of the deity are 
washed with holy water, and the water is given 
to the victim to drink.® 

A snake is believed to have a white 


jewel or mani in its head, and it loses its life 


when this jewel is removed. This jewel has 
the power of drawing out the poison of 
snakebite. When it is applied to the wound, 
it becomes green, but when kept in milk for 
sometime, it loses its greenness and reverts to 
its usual white colour. It gives out to the 
This jewel can be used several times os an 
absorbent of the poison of snakebite. The 
green milk must be buried under ground, so 
that it may not be used again by any one 


-else® 


It is believed that an old snake having long 
hair on its body has a jewel in its head. This 
jewel is compared with the colours of 9 
rainbow. The snake can take this jewel from 
its head at night, amd search for food in its 
lustre. Such snakes mever come near the 
habitation of human beings, but always reside 
in the depth of the jungle. This specics of 
snake is called Deva Sarpa, t.¢., 5 snake 





belonging to = deity. It is related that 4 


gnake was born of a woman in the Kinkar's 
house at Tardal io the Sdngli State, and 
another one in the Gubale’s house st 


Kolhapur.’ 
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CHAPTER VIII. 
TOTEMISM AND FETISHISM. 





The worship of totems, or Devaks, prevails 
among Hindus in Western India. The term 
Devak is spplied to the deity or deities 
worshipped at the beginning of a thread or 
4 marriage ceremony. The ceremony is as 
follows: A small quantity of rice is put into 


a winnowing fan, and with it six small sticks 


of the Umbar tree, each covered with mango 
leaves and cotton thread. These are worshipped 
as deitics. Near the winnowing fan is kept 
an earthen or copper vessel filled with 
turmeric, red powder, betelnuts, sweet balls 


made of wheat flour, ghiand sugar; and on 


the top of the vessel is a small sprig of mango 
and a cocoanut covered with cotton thread, 
This vessel is also worshipped as a deity, 
and offerings of swct catables are made to it, 
After the worship of this vessel, the regular 
ecremony of Punydhavachana is performed 
Twenty-seven Matrikds or village and local 
deities, represented by betelnuts are consecrated 
in anew winnowing fan or a bamboo basket. 
Seven Mdirikés are made of mango leaves, six 


of which containdurva grags, and -the seventh | 


darbha grass. Each of them is bound with 
a raw cotton thread separately. They are 


worshipped along with a Kalasha or a copper 


lota as mentioned above. This copper lota 
is filled with rice, betelnuts, turmeric, तत, a 


sprig of mango leaves is placed on the Jota, | 


and 4 cocoanut is put over it, The Jota js 
also bound with a cotton thread. Sandalpaste, 
rice, fowers, and durva grass are required for 
its worship, An oil lamp called Arati is waved 
round the derak, the parents, and the boy or 
the girl whose thread or MArriage ceremony is to 


be performed. A Suwdsini 35 called and | 


requested to wave this Arati, and the silyer 
coin which is put into the drati by the parents 





is taken by her. The father takes the 
winnowing fan and the mother takes the 
Kalasha, and they are carried from the mandap 


the ceremony comes to an end. The deity in 
the devak is requested to depart on the second 


| or the fourth day from the date of its con- 


secration. No mourning is observed during 
the period the devak remains installed in the 

Among Marithis and many of the lower 
classes in the Ratndgiri District the branch of 
a Pad, Kadamba, mango, or an Apta tree is 
worshipped as their devak or bul.2 

Some Mardthds have a sword or a dagger 
as their devak, which is worshipped by them 
before commencing the ritual of the marriage 
ceremony? 

The family known as Rane at Ndringre in 
the Devgad taluka of the Ratnagiri District, 


हि at Madlwan, consider the Fad or Bar 


tree as their devak, and do not make use of its 
leaves. In the same manner, some people con- 
sider the Kadamba tree sacred to their family,2 
There are some people among the Hindus 
in Western India whose surnames are derived 
from the names of animals and plants, such as 
Boke, Lindage, Wagh, Dukre, Kéwale, Garud 
More, Mhase, Rede, Keer, Popat, 
Shelér, Giyatonde, Wighmére. Shélunkc 


Bhende, Padwal, Waike, Apte, Ambekar, 
| Pimpalkhore, Kelkar and Kalke 

The Hindus believe that a cow, « horse, and 
treated with special 
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See ae the stones with red lead and oil, and 
oilmen, ‘The milk, the urine, and the dung of | them along with a she goat in the 3 
a cow are used as medicines, and they are also | which the ro ashe g 2 manner in 
given ए ts tie | Sas Si which the vow was promised to be fulfilled.® 
॥ ag offcrings to the god in sacrifices „वः ite} WER 

The Shelar family considers the sheep 95) the god ४ 
स aa: थ अ ce 
sheep. The Shalunke family respects the deity, being his favourite 
Muhiiuws haunts tasl ok ce 
More family do not eat the flesh of = peacock 6९.१३ 
as they consider it to be their devak 1 beth a aut pes the god Khan- 

The Bhandéris whose surname is Padwal Ge aE a Mange TMG 
de tok cote weactible off a séthc'quivd oc It is wellknown that the cow is considered 
Padwal? as most sacred of all the animals by the 

Hindus do not est the flesh of the animal Hindus, and; the season, ssnigned for this 
“fruit to their guru asa token of respect do The ee ; te 
not eat that fruit in future. Some Hindus do The Nandi, or a bullock. made of stone 
not eat onions, garlic and the fruit of «a palm consecrated in front of the temple of Shiva, 
tree. ‘The fruit of a tree belicyed to be the the Fag or a tiger at the temple of > goddess 
devak of 8 family is not eaten by the members | cows and dogs in the temple of Dattétrays 
of that family. | are worshipped by the Hindus, 

The families of Rava and Rime do not take | = 10 mouse, being the vehicle of Ganpati the 
their food on the leaf of 9 Vad or Banyan | 8°¢ of wisdom, is worshipped by the people 
tree as they consider it to be their devak.* along with that god 

There are some Hindu families in the In the Konkan cattle are worshipped by the 
Koléba District who believe that their kal or | सतक => the first dey of Kértike, and they 
totem consists of the tortoise and the goat, and are made to pass over fire. 
certain community of the Vaishyas or traders deities are generally worshipped by the 
known as Swir believe that a jack tree or | Hindus. The Abucha Pahad, the Girndr, the 
Phanas is their kul, and they do not use the Panchmadhi, the Brahmagiri, the Sabyadri 
1, ध tree the Tungér, the Jivadancha dongar, the Munja 

Tt ta belicred न the Hindus that the | दण 9 १ the Tugabsicha dongar, the 
deity Satméi protects children for the Bret | Ganesh Lene, and the Shivabaj are the princi 
She Sebi क "The स | Pel नानक te the Bomber Ereekincy 
worshipped on the fifth day from the birth of | Mount Abu, known asthe Abucha Pahidid, is 
s child, and if there occurs any omission or believed to be very sacred, and many Hindus 
error in the worship of that deity, the child | s¢ om > pilgrimage to that mountal 
begins to ery, or does not keep good health. Hills are worshipped at Ganpati Pule 
Qn such occasions the parents of the child and Chaul. At Pule there is > temple of the 
make certain vows to the deity, and if the god Ganpati, the son of Shiva, and at Chanl in 
child recovers, the parents go to a jungle, and the Kolaba District there is a temple of the 


——7 Baad Masta, Anju; ~ (ज दक, = 
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The place which produces sound when water 


is poured over it is considered to be holy, and 
is worshipped by the people, 

In the Deccan, hills are worshipped by the 
people on the Naerok chaturdashi day in 


Dipanéli, 14th day of the dark half of Ashwin | 


(October), The legend of this worship is 
that the god Shri Krishna lifted the Govardhan 
mountain on this dey, and protected the people 
of this world, A hill made of cowdung is 
worshipped at every house on the Narak 
chaturdarki day 

Stones of certain kinds are first considered 


the people. Many such stonce are found 
worshipped in the vicinity of any temple. 

A stone coming out of the carth with > 
phallus or lingam of Shiva is worshipped by 
the Hindus. If 8 lingem lies in a deep 
jungle, it is worshipped by them at least once 
a year, and daily, if practicable, in the month 
of Adhikamas, an intercalary month which 
comes every third year,* 

The red stones found in the Narmada river 
represent the god Ganpati, and are worshipped 
by the people. 

A big stone at Photaka Tembha near Murnd 
in the Ratnagiri District is worshipped by the 


people, who believe it to be the monkey god | 


Hanomdn or Maruti. All the stone images of 
gode that are called Swayambku or sclf- 
existent are nothi:.g¢ but rough stones of 
peculiar shapes. There are such swogambhu— 
images—at Kelahi and Kolthare in the 
Ratnagiri District. 
There is o big stome at Palshet in the 
Ratnégiri District which is worshipped as 
Stones are sometimes worshipped by the 
people im the belief that they are haunted by 
evil spirits, We have for example > stone 





4 Hao Sdheb Shelke, Kolhapor, 
? School Master, Anjarie, Ratnégiri, 
¢ School Master, Kdishe, Ratndgiri, 
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called Mora Dhonda lying by the seashore at 
Malwan in the Hatndgiri District. It is 
supposed to be haunted by Devachgr§ 
worshipped as deities have to be continually 
worshipped, even when perforated. The small, 
round, white stone slabknown as [79४ pada, 
Which is naturally perforated, is considered to 
be holy, and is worshipped daily by the Hindus 
along with the other images of gods. The 
holes in this slab do not extend right throagh 
It is considered inauspicious to worship the 





Te | fractured images of gods, bat the perforated 
os one of the deities, or as one of the chi | 
herocs in the family, and then worshipped by 


black stone called Shéligrém, taken from the 
Gandaki river, is considered very holy, and 
worshipped by the people. For it is believed 
to be perforated from its very beginning. 


| Every Shdligrdm has a hole in it, even when it 


is in the river.? 

Broken stones are not worshipped by the 
people, But the houschold gods of the 
Brahmans and other higher classes which are 
called the Panchdyatan—a collection of five 


| gods—generally consist of five stones with holes 


im them,* 
No instances of human sscrifices occur in 


are visible im the offerings of fowls, goats 
buffaloes, and fruits like cocoanuts, brinjals 
the Kohdle or pumpkion gourd and others. 

days, but among the Karhada Brahmans there 
is & practice of giving poison to animals in 
order to satisfy their family deity, It is said 
that they usedto kill 3 Bréhman by giving 


| him poisoned food. 


It is believed that the people belonging to 
the caste of Karhida Brahmans used to offer 
nobody relies on a Karhida Brahman jn these 

? School Master, Medhe, Koldba, 
4 School Master, Palshet, Ratnégiri 
॥ School Master, Mokhéde, Thana, 
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days. There is 4 proverb in Marathi which At Achare, in the Mdlwan taluka the 
means that 8 man can trust cven6 Kaséi | Ratnagiri District, the round stones known as 

As they cannot offer human sacrifices in of curing diseases, and are also believed to be 
these days, it is said that during the Navardtra the abode of spirits.* 
holidays, i,¢., the first nine days of the | At Adivare, in the Ratndgiri District, there 
bright half of shwin (October), they offer | jy a stone named Mahdr Purukha which is 
poisoned food to crows, dogs and other worshipped by the people when cattle disease 
animals. क prevails, especially the-disease of a large tick 
At Kalshe in the Malwan taluka of the | or the cattle or dog louse.® 
the ministrants or the Bhopis of the temple | there are some stones which are believed to 
prick their breast with a knife on the Dasara | te haunted by Vetdl, Bhutndth, Rawalnéth 
day, and cry out londly the words ‘Koya’ | and such other servants of the god Shiva, 
‘Koya’, No blood comes from the breast 95 | and it is supposed that they have the power of 
the wound is slight. This appears to be 9 | curing epidemic diseases. People make vows 
survival of human sacrifice.* to these stones when any disease prevails in the 
In the Bombay Presidency, and more locality.* 
especially in the Konkan districts, fetish The Hindus generally consider 95 sacred all 
stones are generally worshipped for the | objects that are the means of their livelihood, 
purpose of averting evil and curing diseases. | and, for this reason, the oilmen worship their 
In every village stones are foun sacred to | oil-mill, the Bréhmans hold in veneration the 
sacred thread—TYadnopavit,—and religious 


spirit deities like Bahiroba, Chedoba, Khan- 
as sacred, and do not touch them with their 


as Mahérs, Mangs, etc. apply red lead and feet, In case any one accidently happens to 

oil to stones, and call them by one of the above touch them with his foot, he spologises and 

afraid of sach deities. They believe that such It is believed by the Hindus that the broom, 

deities have control over all the evil spirits or the winnowing fan, the péyali—a measure of 

ghosts. It is said that the spirit Vetal starts four shers, the Samai or swect-oll lamp, 8 

to take a round in a villageon the night of the metal vessel, fire and Sahdn or the levigating 
month, accompanied slab should not be touched with foot. 

The metals gold, silver, and copper, the 
King’s coins, jewels and pearls, corns, the 
Shéligrdm stone, the Ganpati stone from the 
Narmada river, conch-shell, sacred ashes, 


















































There is a stone deity named Bhavai 
at Kokisare in the Bavada State, to whom | tiger 
vows are made by the people to cure disenses. 
As the ‘deity is inthe burning ground, it is 


an Le = ee he 


betelnuts, and flowers are considered as ated 
them with his foot. 
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Hindus worship annually on the Dasara day to worship the fire every day in connection with 
the arms and all the instruments or implements | the ceremony F'aishwadera— blations of boiled 
sieve, the winnowing basket, the broom, the | worshipped by the Hindus on special religious 
rice-pounder, the plough, the Awuta or wood | occasions, 26110 
on this day, The agriculturists respect their | Sacrifices. Sacrifices are of five kinds, They 
winnowing fans and corn sieves, and do not | are— च y: 
touch them with their feet, Devayadna, Bhutayadna or Brahmayadna, 

In the Kolhépur District all the instruments | Rishiyadna or Atithiyadna, Pitruyadna and 
and implements are worshipped by the people Manushyayadna, The offerings of rice, ghi, 
one day previous to the Dasara holiday. This | firewood, Til or sesamum, Java or barley, ete, 
worship is called KAdndepujan, They also | are made in these yaduas, It is also wor- 
worship all agricultural instruments, and tie to shipped at the time of SArdvani or Updkarma— 











them leaves of Pipal and mango trees, the ceremony of renewing the sacred thread 
A new wintowing fan is considered to be annually in the month of Shrdvan,3 


holy by the Hindus, It is filled with rice, Among the lower classes fire is worshipped 
fruits, cocoanuts and betelnuts, and a Khana—a | on the Mahkdlaya or Shrdddha day. They 
piece of bodice cloth—is spread over it. It is | throw oblations of food into the fire on that 
then worshipped and given toa Brahman lady day, 
in fulfilment of certain vows, or on the occasion The fire produecd by rubbing sticks of the 
of the worship of o Brahman Dampatya Pipal or Shevari tree is considered sacred, and 
married pair. it is essentially necessary that the sacred fire 
The broom is considered to be holy by the | required for the Agnihotra rites should be 
Hindus, Red powder—Xunku—is applied to | produced in the manner described above, 
anew broom before it is taken into use, It| Agnihotra is a perpetual sacred fire preser- 
Should not be touched with the feet. ved in Agnikunda, —a hole in the ground for 
At Rewadanda, in the Kolaba District, some | Teceiving and preserving consecrated fire, A 
people worship a wood-bill or Koyata on the | Brahman, who has to accept the A gnithotra, has 
Sth day from the birth of a child. The rice. | ' Preserve in his house the sucred fire day and 
pounder, or Musal, is worshipped by them as a | SHE after his thread PR Mina seicie. 
devak at the time of thread and IDO rr aye Se ee ee ae beking his ‘bath. 
ceremonics.? वर ससक क 
Fire is considered to be holy among the high क tas aah. by rubbing sticks 
class Hindus. It is considered 43 an ange] There are some Brahmans who keep the fire 
that conveys the sacrificial offerings from this continuously burning in their houses only for 
earth to the gods in heaven. It is considered Chéturmds or four months of the year, The 
as one of the Hindu deities, and worshipped | fire which is preserved and worshipped fur 
daily by high class Hindus. A Bréhman has | four months is called “Smdrta Agni,”s 
1 Rao Slab व~ CS EEG ELL Rao Saheb Shelke, Kolhdpur * School Master, Rewadands, Koldba. 
+ School Master, Ibbrdmpar, 4 School Master, Adivare, Ratndgiri 
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ANIMAL WORSHIP 


The following animals, birds and insects are 
respected by the Hindus :—The cow, bullock, 
she-buifalo, horse, elephant, tiger, deer, mouse, 
gost, ants and alligators and among the birds 
the following are held sacred.—Pescock, swan, 
eagle and kokil or cuckoo 

all the animals the cow is considered to 
be the most sacred by Hindus. It is generally 
worshipped daily in the morning for the whole 
year, or at least for the Chdfturmds or four 
months beginning from the. 11th day of the 
bright half of Asfiddha to the 11th day of the 
bright half of the month of Adrtike; and a 
special worship is offered to it im the evening 
om the 12th day of the dark half of Ashwin 
(October). 

The cow is believed to be the abode of all the 
earth in its sacredness, and it is considered that 
when it is pleased it is capable of giving 


everything required for the maintenance 


mankind, and for this reason it is styled the 
Kéma Dhenu or the giver of desired objects, 
It js said that 3 person who walks round 
the cow at the time of its delivery obtains 
the punya or merit of going round the whole 
earth, The cow is even worshipped by the 
god Vishna. 

The cow is considered next toa mother, as 
little children and the people in general are 
fed by the milk of acow. Some women among 
high class Hindus take च vow not to take their 
the cow is not available for worship, they draw 
in turmeric, white or red powder the cow's 


foot-prints and worship the same, At tlie | 


completion of the row it is worshipped, and 
then given as a gift toa Bréhman. It is con- 
aldeved very meritorious to give a Gopradén—a 








| gift of a cow along with its calf, toa Brahman, 


The sight of 8 cow in the morning is believed 
by all Hindus to be auspicious. 
The bullock is respected by the people as it 


| is the favourite vehicle of the god Shiva, and is 


very useful for agricultural purposes. The 
Nandi or bull is worshipped by Hindus. The 
day of the bright half of Kartika, When 
performing the funeral rites of the dead, a 


| is worshipped and set free. The bull thes set 


free is considered sacred by the people, and is 
never used again for agricultural or any other 
In order to avoid calamities arising from the 


| influence of inauspicious plancts, Hindus wor- 


ship the she-bnffalo, and offer it a5 gift to 9 
Brahman. The she-buffalois compared with the 
का Purusha or the god of Death, the reason 
being that Yama is believed to ride a buffalo. 
The Brahman who accepts this gift has to 
shave his moustaches and to undergo 4 certain 
she-buffalo. As it is the vehicle of Yama, the 
boffalo is specially worshipped by people when 
an epidemic occurs in a village. In certain 
villages in the Konkan districts the buffalo is 
worshipped and sacrificed on the same day 
The horse is the vehicle of the deity Khan- 
doba of Jejuri. Itis worshipped on the Fijaya 
Dashami or the Dasara holiday as in former 


‘days, on the occasion of the horse sacrifice or 


Arhwamedha, 

The elephant is the vehicle of the god Indra 
and is specially worshipped onthe Dasara day. 
It is also believed that there are eight sacred 
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of the eight different directions, and they are 
worshipped along with other deities on auspi- 


cious ceremonial occasions, | 


The deer and the tiger are considered to be 


holy by Hindus, and their skins are used by 
occasion of thread girding. A small piece of 
the deer skin is tied to the meck of the boy 


Ganpati, is worshipped along with that deity 
on the Ganesh Chaturthi day, the fourth day 
of the bright half of Bhédrapada 

The goat is believed to be holy for sacrificial 
purposes. It is worshipped at the time of its 
sacrifice, which is performed to gain the favour 


of certain deities. 
The ass is generally considered as unholy by | 


the Hindus, and its mere touch is held to cause 
pollution. But certain lower class Hindus like 
the Londris consider it sacred, and worship it 
on the Gokul Ashihami day (8th day of the 
dark half of Shréwan). 

The dog is believed to be an incarnation of 
the deity Khandoba, and it is respected as the 
favourite animal of the god Dattitraya. But 

It is considered a great sin to kill a cat. 
Hindus on the morning of the first day of 
Mérgashirsha (December). 

On this day the horns of these animals are 
washed with warm water, painted with red 
colours, and a lighted lamp is passed round 
their faces, They are feasted on this day as it 
is considered to be the gala day (Divdli holiday) 
of the animals. 

Hindus consider it meritorious to feed ants 








The pescock is the favourite vehicle of 
Saraswati, the Goddess uf Learning, and it is 

The swan is the vehicle of Brahma, the god 
of creation, 


The eagle is the yehicle of the god Vishnu, 
and is a favourite devotee of that deity. It is 


The cuckoo or Kokil is believed to be an 
incarnation of the goddess Pérwati. This bird 
occasion of a special festival called the 
festival of the cuckoos, or Kokila craic, which 
is beld in the month of Ashddha at intervals 





| of twenty years. 


The crow is generally held inauspicious by 
Hindus, but as the manes or pifras are said to 
assume the formof crows, these birdsare res- 


pected in order that they may be able to partake 


of the food offered*to the dead ancestors in the 


dark half of Bhddrapada called Pitrupaksha. 


It is necessary that the oblations given in 
performance of the funeral rites on the tenth 
day after the death of person should be eaten 


by the crow. But if the crow refuses to touch 


thege oblations, it is believed that the soul of the 
conjectured that certain wishes of the dead have 
remained unfulfilled. The som or the relatives 
of the dead then take water in the cavity of 
their right hand, and solemnly promise to fulfi] 
crow begins to eat the food. 

‘The harsh sound of 4 crow is taken as > sure 
sign of an impending mishap. 

The dog, cat, pig, ass, buffalo, rat, badly, 


and fish, and to throw grain tothe birds, Ants | old female jackal, lizard, and the birds cock. 
are fed by the people scattering sugar and | crow, kite, vulture, owl, bat, and pingla are 
flour om the ant-hills. It is believed that, by | considered ag unholy and inauspicious by Hindus, 


WITCHCRAFT, 


Chetak is an art secretly learnt by women. 
It is = form of the black art. A woman well 


versed in the mantras of chetak can do any | 
chetakina con turn a person into the form of 


mischief she chooses. She can kill » child or 
=e hair from the head of a 
woman, or scatter filth, ete, in 9 person's honse, 


without betraying > trace of the author of the 
mischief, The chetakins are able to mesmerize 
a man and order him to do anything they want 
A Chetakin or witch cannot herself appear ip 
the form of an animal. 

They follow revolting forms of ceremonies. 
All witches who have learnt the black art meet 
at night once » month on the Amavdsya day or 
no moon day of every month, at a burning ground 
to the body and forehead. While coming to 
heads burning coals in an earthen pot called 
mantras, and take care that nome are forgotten. 
After completing the repetition of the mantras, 
respective houses. They have no special 
haunts or seasons. 

In the Kolfiapur District the woman who is 
in possession of a chetak is called chetakin. 
The chetak is said to abide by her orders. It 





houses or harvesting grounds, It is seen only 


by its mistress the chetakin, The belief that the 


do not wander from one place to another. 
The chelakin has to go once 3 year to the temple 
brought, and to pay the annual tribute for the 
use of that chetak or servant spirit.* 

There are no witches in the Ratnigiri District. 
1४ is said that there are some at Kolwan in the 
Thana District They are generally found 
among Thaikars. Some of them come to the 


| Ratndgiri District, but though no one can tell 


are very much afraid of them? It is believed 
by their mantras is said to blindly abide by 
their orders. It is also believed that they can 


There are no witches st Rai in the Thana 
District, The woman who can influence evil 
spirits to do harm to others is calleda Bhutals. 
It is said thatthe Bhuwfdlis assemble at the 
funeral ground in a naked state on the full-moon 
day and on the Améedsya, or the last day of 
every month, to refresh their knowledge of the 
black art,* 

A witch has dirty habits and observances. 
The chief sign for detecting a witch or chetakin 
js a foam or froth that appears on the lips of 
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her mouth when she isasleep, The only means 
to guard against her witcberast is to remain on 
friendly terms with her, and not to hart her 
a watch over the of 2 woman whw is 
suspected to be a witch, and if she is found 
practising her black art, and is caught red- 
brought from the shoc-maker's earthen pot or 
kundi, It is believed that, when she is compelled 
to drink such water, her black art becomes 

In the Thana District it is believed that the 
skin round the eyes of > witch is always black 
her eyes have an intoxicated appearance, her 
nails are generally parched and have = dirkish 
colour, and the lower portions of her feet seem 
to be scraped. When any sorcerer gives out the 
mame of such a Bhutdli, she is threatened by 








= 
trouble in the village, her own black art or 


spirit would be set against her;and she | of » door At some places chunam spots or 


then ceases to give trouble.¢ 


who can move a small brass cup or करर by the | 
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power of their magic. They candetect a witch 
vessel or vdli reaches the house of a witch, it 
at once settles upon the witch's head. She is 
then threatened by the people that she will be 
driven out of the village if found practising 
her black art.* 


In the Kolhijpur District, when the people 
come to know of the existence of a witch in 
a different kind of grain to the one selected for 


go to the field of the witch, and discover whether 
there is a/mixture of grain inher field. If they 
are convinced of the fact, they take further 
precautions. In order to avoid being troubled 
by the chetak, they keep an old, worn out shoc 
or sandal ands charmed copper amulet under 
the eaves atthe main door of their houses, or 


cireles are marked on the front of a house, the 
object being to guard against the evil effects of 
the chelak's tricks.4 
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GENERAL, 


farmers pray to the god to give prosptrots 
crops ¢very year 
and offer it as naivedya (god's meal) along 


with the above mentioned offerings." 
At Bindivade in the Ratndgiri District, while 





give a feast to the Bréhmans at the end of the 

Ceremonies in connection with ploughing, 
ete., are not observed for all the hinds. But fields 
which are supposed to be haunted by evil spirits 
are at the time of ploughing, and 
the evil spirits are propitiated, cocoanuts, sugar, 
fowls or goats being offered to the loval deities or 
devachérs. There is > custom of worshipping 
in the fields the heaps of new corn at the time 
of harvest, and this custom generally prevails 
in almost all the Konkan districts.* 

At Fonde in the Ratndgiri District the 
Shiwar, generally compored of boiled rice mixed 


[11701 


with curds, is kept at the corner of a field at 


the time of reaping the crops. The Shirar is 


sometimes composed of the offerings of fowls 
and goats.! This ritual is also known by the 


handfuls of corn on a piece of cloth before 
beginning to sow the corn. At the time of 





food in the field om the first harvesting day 





I Seani or plantation of crops a fair called 
Palejatra is held by the people, and every 
farmer breaks a cocoanut im the field at the 
time of plantation or ldvani of crops. At the 
time of harvesting it is customary with many 


| of the caltivators in the Konkan to place a 


cocoanut in the field and to thrash it with the first 
bundle of crop several times before the regular 
or 8 goat to the guardian deity of the field.* 
then carried to the fields for ploughing. At 
the time of harvesting, the wooden post to which 
the bullocks are tied is worshipped by them, and 
at the close of the harvest the heap of new 
corn is worshipped and coeoanuts sre broken 
over it? 

In the KolhApur District the farmers worship 


the plough before beginning to plough the land - 


At the time of sowing the corn they worship 


the Kuri, an implement for sowing corm. At 


the time of Ropani or transplanting the erops 


they split a cocoanut, and worship the stone 


consecrated by the side of the field after be- 
smearing it with red powders, and make a vow of 
sacrificing a goat for the prosperity of their 


-erops. At the time of harvesting they also 


worship the heap of new corn, and after giving 
to the deity offerings of cocoanuts, fowls or 
goats they carry the corn to their howses.* 

In the Konkan districts the village deity is 
inveked to protect the cattle. People offer 
fowls and cocoanuts in the annual fair of 9 
village deity, and request her to protect their 
cattle and crops. They have to offer > goat or 


corn | buffalo to the deity every third year, and to 


hold annual fairs in her honour. The procession 
of bali is ome of the measures adopted 


averting cattle diseases.° 
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When there was scarcity of rain the पतापत 


formerly invoked Indra, the god of rain, by 


means of Yadsyas or sacrifices, but such sacri- 
fices are now rarely performed as they are very 
costly. The general method of ensuring rain- 
fall in these days is to drown the lingam of 
the god Shiva in water and to offer prayers to 


that deity. 
The following rural rites are intended to 


Aman born in the month of Fiélgun (March) 
is requested to collect rain water in the leaf of 
the 4/u plant, and the leaf is then Hed to a 
stick and kept on the roof of a house, Burning 
coals are also thrown into rainwater afterpassing 
them between the legs of a person born in the 
month of Falgun.? 

In order to protect the crops from wild pig 
the people of Umbergdon in the Thana District 
post in their fields twigs of Ayan tree on the 
Ganesh Chaturthi day (fourth day of the 
bright half of Bhédrapada or September) 
every year.? 

In the Kolhapur District the deities Tamj di 
Tangai, and Waghdi ore invoked by the villa- 
gers for the protection of cattle. When the 
cattle disease has disappeared the people offer 


The potters and the Chodbude Joshis observe 
the following ceremony for causing rainfall. 
A lingam or phallus of Shiva made of mud is 
consecrated on a wooden board or कर्व, and a 


naked boy is asked to hold it over his head 


The boy carries it from house to house and the 
inmates of the houses pour water over the phallus, 
The Bréhmans and the high class Hindus pour 
water on the lingam at the temple of the god 
Shiva continaously for al days. This is 
called Rudraébhisheka. It isa religious rite in 
which eleven Brahmans are seated in a temple 
repeat the prayers of the god Shiva. 






fields. The figure of a tiger made of dry 
leaves of sugarcane is posted at a conspicuous 
place in the fields for protecting the crops of 
sugarcane, 

Great secreey is required to be observed on 
the occasion of the special puja of Shiva which 
is performed on the first day of the bright half 
of the month of Bhddrapada (September). 
This rite is called Maunya vrata or silent wor- 


ship, and should be performed only by the male 


members of the family. On this day all the 
members of the family have to remain silent 
while cooking, xs the food which is to be offered 
to the god must be cooked in silence.® 

Newly married girls ive to perform the 
worship of Mangala Gauri snocessively for the 
first five years on every Toesday in the month 
of Shréwan (August), and it is enjoined that 
they should not speak while taking their meals 
on that day. Som: people do not Speak while 
taking their meals on every Monday of Shréwan, 
and others make 9 vow of observing silence and 
scerecy at theirmeals everyday. All Bréhmans 
have to remain silent when going to the closet 
and making water.* 

Certain persons observe silence at their meals 
during the period of four months (Chdturmdér) 
commencing from the 11th day of the bright 
half of Ashddha (July) to the 11th day of the 
bright half of Adrtik (November). Certain 
classes of Hindus observe the penance of secrecy 
in the additional month that occurs at the lapse 
of every third year.7 

Silence is essential at the time of performing 
certain austerities such ag Sandhya, worshipping 
the gods, and the repetition of the Bréhma Gé- 
yatrt manfre and other such mantras Secrecy 
is specially observed when a disciple is initiated 
by his Guru or spiritual guide with the sacred 


| ™antras or ineantations.9 
In order to scare noxious animals or insects | 


ing the mantras on snakebite, on evil eye and the 
evil spirit of Vet4l. All followers of the Shikta 
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उल्लः must worship the goddess (Durga) 377. 


seeretly. Silence is also observed by people in 
welcoming to their homes and worshipping the 
goddess Parvati or Gauri in the bright half of 
Bhddrapada every year? = 

At Vaéde in the Théna District, one day 
previous to the planting of rice crops the farmer 
has to go to his field even before day break with 


द 


things. There he worships the guardian deity 
of the field and buries the balls of rice under- 
ground. He has to do it secretly and has to 
remain silent during the whole एन्व्‌, He is 
also forbidden to look behind while going to the 
field for the purpose. 2 

Secrecy and silence are ébserved when per- 
forming the rites of Chetaks and evil spirits or 
ghosts. Widow remarrisges among the lower 
classes are performed secretly. The pair 
wishing to be remarried are accompanied by 9 
Brahman priest, and the marriage is performed 
away from the house. The priest applies red 
lead (Kunku) to the forehead of the bride and 
throws grains of rice over their heads, and a 
stone mortar or pdfa is touched to the backbone 


of the bride. The priest then turns his fnce 


and walks away silently.? 

The Holi is a religions festival. It is 
annually celebrated in memory of the death of 
Kamdev the God of Love, who was destroyed 
by the god Shankar on the full moon day of 
Félgun (March). The object of this festival 
appears to have been a desire to abstain from 
lust by burning in the Holi fire all vicious 
thoughts and desires. As > rule, females do 
not take any part im this festival. 


In the Konkan districts the annual festival 
of Holi begins from the fifth day of the bright 
half of Falgun (March). Boys from all the 
locelities of a village assemble at a place ap- 
ported for the Holi, The place appointed for 
kindling the Holi is not generally changed 
The boys then go from house to house asking 
for firewood, and bring it to the Holi spot. 
They arrange the firewood and other combustible 
articles around the branch of a mango, betelnut 
or a Sdwar tree im the pit dug out for the 
purpose and then set it on fire. After kindling 
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| performed by the mankari of the village 
| mdnkari or patil is either the headman or some 





the sacred fire they take five turns round the 
Holi accompanied with the beating of drums and 
raise 1५४६ eries of obscene words. After this 
they play the Indian games of 4144001 कव and 


_Khokho and occasionally rob the neighbouring 
people of their firewood and other combustible 


articles. At the close of these gam-s they daub 
their foreheads with sacred ashes gathered from 
the Holi fire. They consider these ashes espe- 
cially suspicious and carry them hom for the 
use of the other members of their families. 
This process is continued every night till the 
close of the fullmoon day. Elderly p=rsons 
few days. 


On the fullmoon day all the mals of the 


- village, including old men, start after sunset for 
the Holi spot, collecting on their way pieces of 


firewood from all the houses in the locality and 
arrange them in the manner described above 


| After having arranged the Holi, the officiating 


priest recites sacred verses and the puja is 
This 


other leading person of the village, and to him 
belongs the right of kindling the {oli fire first. 
Som: persons kindle a small Holi in front of 
their houses and worship it individually, but 
they can take part in the public Holt, In the 
towns the Holis of different localities are kindled 
separately while in small villages there is only 
one for every village. 

At Vijaydurg in the Ratnagiri District a hen 
is tied to the top of a tree or a bamboo placed 
in the pit dug out for kindling the Holi fire. 
The fowl tied to the top of the bamboo is called 
Shit. A small quantity of dry grass is first 
burnt at the bottom of this tree when the Mahars 
beat their drums. The Sait (fowl) is then 
removed from the tree after it is half burnt 
and taken by the Mahars. The Holi fire is 
then worshipped and kindled by the Gurav. 
the Shit (fowl) are considered as high honours. 
over th’s privilege and they are decided by the 
village Panch,* 
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assembled there 2 reen to the Holi a Naipedya 
(ged’s meal) of poli—a sweet cake made of 
jogri, wheat flour and gram pulse. Cocoa- 
nuls from all the houses in the village are 
thrown into this sacred fire. Some of these 
coconnuts are afterwards taken owt of the 





sacred fire, cut into pieces, mixed with sugar 


and are distributed among the people assemb- 
led as prasdd or favoured gift. Lower 
classes of Hindus. offer a live goat to the 
Holi, take it out when it is half burnt and 
feast thereon, 

On the night of the fullmoon day and the 
first day of the dark half of Falgun, the 
people assembled at the Holi fire wander 
about the village, enter gardens and steal 
plantains, cocoanuts and other garden produce. 
Robbery of such things corumitted duringthese 
days is considered to be pardonable. Some 
people take advantage of this opportunity for 
taking revenge on their enemies in this respect. 

The fire kindled ot the Holi on the fullmoon 
day is kept constantly burning till the Rang- 
paachami day i. €, fifth day of the dark 
half of Falgun, Next morning i, र. on the 
first day of the dark half of Faélgun, the 
people boil water over that fire and use it for 
the purpose of bathing. 
water boiled on the sacred fire has the power 
of dispelling all the diseases from the body. 
People go on dancing in the village ard sing 


songs for the next five days. They generally 


sing Ldvanis, a kind of ballad, during this 
festival. Among these dancers a boy js 


dressed like a girl and is called Rédha, This | 


Hddhka has to lance at every house while the 
others repeat Lavan, 

The secotid day of the dark half ofFélgun 
is called Dhalvad oy dust day when people 
start in procession through the village, and 
compel the males of every house to join the 
paty. They thus go to the Holi fire and 
raise loud cries of obscene words throwing 
wards go to the river or a pond to take their 
bath at noom time and then return to their 
houses. The third day of the dark half is 


It is believed that 
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After the kindling of the Holi the people | 





difference which is that cow dung is used jn- 
stead of mud. This day is called Shenmac 
day, On the fourthday the Dhunda Réksha- 
people, and the day is spent in making merry 
fifth day of the dark'half is known as Rang- 
panchami day and is observed by the people 
in throwing coloured water upon esch other. 


‘Water in which Kusumba and other colours 


‘re mixed is carried in large quantity on 
bullock carts through the streets of 9 city and 
streets. On this day the sacred fire of the 
Holi is extinguished by throwing coloured 
water over it. This water is also thrown upon 


the persons assembled at the Holi, The money 
collected as post during this neriod is utilised 
in feasting and drinking 


a 





also spent like the previous one with a slight 
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At Ibhrampur in the Ratnagiri District the 
Rage of cupid is seated in 8 palanguin and 
carried with music from the temple to the Holi 
ground. The palanguin is then placed on a 
certain spot. The place for thus depositing 
the image of the god is called Sihén.1 At 
Naringre there is 9 big stone called Holder 
which is worshipped by the people before kindl- 
ing the Holi fire? After the kindling of the 
siered fire the pslanquin js lifted from the 


| Sdhén, and carried round the Holi fire with 


great rejoicings, The palanquin is then car- 
ried through the village and is first taken to the 
house of a Madnkari, and then from house to 
house during the next five days. The inmates 
of the houses worship the deity in the palangnin 

and offer cocoanuts and other fruits and make 


the temple on the fifth day of the dark half of 
| Félgun when on its way guldl or red powder is 


thrown over the image and on the people who 
accompany it.® 

ceremony of a boy 15 performed when he attains 
puberty. The girls are generally married at 
an early age, and when a girl attains puberty, 
sugar is distributed among the friends and 
relatives of her husband. She is then sented 
ina Makhar— gaily dressed frame. Dishes 
of sweets which are brought by the ५ 
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parents and the relatives of her husband are 
given to her for the first three days. She 
takes her bath on the fourth day, accompanied 


by the playing of music and the beating of 


drums. Sweetmeats in dishes are brought by 
the relatives till the day of Rutushanti (the 
first bridal night). The Garbhddin or Rutu- 
shdnii eeremony is one of the sixteen cere- 
monies that are required to be performed 
during the life of every Hindu. This cere- 
mony is performec: within the first sixteen 
days from the girl's attaining her puberty, the 
4th, 7th, 9th, 11th and the 13th being ९०४७ 
dered inauspicious for this purpose. While 
performing this ceremony the following three 
rites are required to be observed. They are 
Ganpatipujan or the worship of the god Gan- 
pati, Punhydhavachan or the special ceremony 
for invoking divine blessings and Navagraha- 
shanti the ceremony for propitiating the nine 
planets. The ritual of this ceremony is as 
follows :— 

The husband and the wife are seated side by 
side om wooden boards to perform the above 
three rites. The Kodali pujan or plantain tree 


worship is performed by the pair. The sacred | 


fire or Homa is required to be kindled. The 
juice of the Darra grass is then poured into the 
right nostril of the bride by her husband. This is 
intended to expel all diseases from the body of 
the girl and to secure safe conception. They 
are then seated in > Makhar, and presents of 
clothes, ornaments etc., are made by the parents 
of the girl and other relatives. After this the 
husband fills the lap of the girl with rice, a 


eocoannt, five betelnuts, five dry dates, five 


almonds, five: plantains and five pieces of 
turmeric. The girl is then carried to 8 temple 


accompanied by the playing of music. A grand | 


feast is given to the friends and relatives at 
the close of this ceremony 

The Hindus generally make various kinds 
of vows in order {9 procure offspring or with 
some other such object, and fulfil them when 
they succeed in their desire. The fol- 
lowing are the different kinds of vows made 
They offer cocoanuts, sugar, plantains and 
other fruits, costly new dresses and ornaments 
to the deities, and give feasts to Brahmans. 








Special ceremonies calied Laghuradra and 
Mah¢rudra in honour of Shiva the god of des- 
tructie: sre also performed. Sweetmeats such 
ag peanar ote, are offered to the gods in fulfil- 
ment of vows. Some people make vows to 


observe fests, to feed Brdlimans, and to distri. 


bute coins and cloties to the poor; while 
others hang foranas-wreaths of flowers and 
mango leayes—on the entrance of the temple 
and hoist flags over it. Rich people erect new 
temples to different Hindu deities. Some ob- 


टार fasts to propitiate the goddess Chandika 


and worship her during Navard!re the first nine 


days of the bright half of Ashvin (October) 


and others offer fowls and goats to their fa- 
vourite deities. Women make a vow to 
walk round the dudumber or Pipal tree, and 


| (० distribute cocoamuts, sugar, jagri, copper or 


silver equal to the weight of their children 

Vows are made by people with tae object of 
securing health, wealth and children and other 
desired objects such as education, etc. They are 
as follows -— 

Performing che worship of Shri Satya 
Nardyan, offering clothes and ornaments to the 
temple deities, hanging bells, constructing a 
foot path or steps leading to the temple of the 
special deity. Vows are also made to ob- 


| tain freedom from disease or such other calami- 
"thes. 


When any person in the family becomes 
ill or when च sudden calamity befalls a family 
an elderly member of the femily gocs to the 
temple of a deity and makes certain vows 
according to his means, fulfilling them as soon 
as the calamity or disease has disappeared.? 

Vows ore usnally to perform acts of bene- 
volence. These consist in distributing cocoa. 
not mixed in sugar, giving feasts to Brahman 
priests, observing fasts on Saturday, Tuesday 
and Sunday, offering clothes and ornaments to 
deities, building new temples and guest houses 
(dharmahdlds), digging out new wells and in 
distributing clothes and food to the poor.? 

At Khopoli in the Koliba District, people 
who have no children or whose children dic 


shortly after birth make 4 vow to the Satwai 


deity, whose temple is at a short distance from 
Khopoli. The vow is generally to bring the 
child to the darshana (sight) of the deity and 
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to feed five or more (married) Brahman pairs 
Such vows are fulfilled after the birth of a 
on o grand scale and others propitiate the god 
Shiva by the ceremony of Abhisheka 
sprinkling).* Some offer nails made of gold 
or silver to the goddess Shitala after the re- 
covery of a child suffering from small pox. 
Eyes and other porta of the body made of | 
gold and silver are also occasionally offered in 






























fulfilment of vows. People abstain from eating | 
name of Muth mérane In this art the sore 


certain things till the vows are fulfilled ? 
Vows are made in times of difficulties and 
sorrow, The person afflicted with sorrow or 
misfortune prays to his favonrite deity and 
promises to offer particular things or to per- 
form special ceremonies, and fulfils his vows 
when his desired objects are attained. The 
ceremonies commonly observed for these pur- 
poses are the special pujds of Satya Nardyan 


and Satya Vinayak. Native Christians make | 


their vows to their saints and Mot-Mavali 
(Mother Mary) in the taluka of Salsette,? 

There is a shrine of the god Shankar at 
Kanakeshwar 9 village on the sea side two 
miles from Mitbdv in the Ratndgiri District. 
Many years ago it so happeried that a rich. 
Mahomedan merchant was carrying his mer- 
chandise in a ship, The ship foundered in a 


storm at a distance of about two or threc | 


miles from Kanakeshwar. When the vessel, 
seemed to be om the point of sinking the 
merchant despairing of his life and goods, 
made a vow to erect 9 nice temple for the 
Hinda‘shrine of Kanakeshwar if he, his vesse] 
and its cargo were saved. By the grace of 
God the vessel weathered the storm and he 
arrived safely in his country with the merch- 
andise. In fulfilment of this vow he erected 
2 good temple over the shrine of Shri Shari. 
karat Kanakeshwar, which cost him about 
rupees six thousand, This temple is in good 
condftion to the present day, Many such 
vows are made to special deities, When the 
people get their desired objects they attribute 
the success to the favour of the deity invok- 
ed, bat when their expectations ore not 
fulfilled they blame their fate and not the 
deity.* 

ग School Master, Khopoli, Koldba, 

9 School Master, Bassein, Thana, 
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THE INDIAN ANTIQUARY 


sons who practise black art of several kinds 
such as Cheiak, Jdran, Méran and Uchdtan. 
Chetak is a kind of evil spirit brought from 
the temple of the goddess Italdi of the Kon- 


kan districts, It is brought for १ fixed or 


limited period, and an annual tribute is ree 
quired to be paid to the goddess for the ser- 
Another kind of black art widely 


ed inthe Konkan districts js 


cerer prepares an image of wheat flour, and 
worships it with flowers, incense, etc. A lemon 
pierced with 3 number of pins is then placed 
before the image. The sorcerer begins to 
pour spoonfuls of water mixed with jagri on 
the face of the image, and repeats certain 
mantras. Meanwhile, the lemon gradually 
disappears and goes to the person whose 
death it is intended to secure. The Person 
aimed at receives a heavy blow in the chest 
and at once falls to the ground vomitin 

blood, Sometimes he is known to expire 
completing its task returns to the sorcerer, 
who anxiously awaits its return, for it is be- 
lieved that if the lemon fails to return some 
calamity or misfortune is sure to occur to him. 
For this reason the beginner desiring to be 
initiated into the mystery of this black art has 
to make the first trial of his mantras on a 


| tree or a fowl. 


Females are also initiated into the mys- 
teries of Jdde or black ari. ' Such women are 
required to goto the burning Bround at mid- 


| night in a naked state, holding in their hands 


hearths containing burning coals. While on 
their way they untie their hair, and then 


| begin the recital of their mantras. There 


they dig out the bones of buried corpses, bring 
them home, and preserve them for practis- 
ing black art. 

There is a sect of Hindus known as 


| Shaktas worship their goddess at night, make 
offerings of wine and fiesh, and then feast 


théreon, 
प School Master, Mitbdr, Ratndgiri 
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